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SAINT  LOUIS  MAGNET. 

Wo.  1.  SAINT  LOUIS,  MAT  1,  1845.  Vol.  1. 

EDITOR’S  ADDRESS. 

After  due  contemplation,  we  have  determined  to  present  the  public  with 
a periodical  addressed,  in  the  main,  to  their  reflective  faculties.  This  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a hazardous  undertaking — that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  too  indolent  to  think  for  themselves — that  a work  of  this 
character,  would  necessarily  involve  deep  thinking  and  patient  research, 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  general  reader ; and  consequently  fail  for 
the  want  of  a sufficient  support. 

These  objections,  we  regret  to  acknowledge,  carry  with  them  too  much 
weight.  Observation  and  experience  prove  them  to  be  too  well  founded. 
But  we  still  believe,  there  are  a sufficient  number  of  reflecting  minds  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  who  desire  solid  mental  food — such  as  will  expand 
the  mind  and  draw  it  out  of  that  narrow,  contracted  orbit,  in  which  it  has 
been  too  long  cbmpelled  to  revolve.  A little  patient  reflection  will  teach 
us  that  we  are,  as  yet,  in  a state  of  infancy  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We 
fall  infinitely  shprt  of  perfection,  in  any  of  the  operations  of  life. 

How  few  of  the  mechanic  arts  are  brought  to  any  tolerable  degree  of 
perfection  ? How  contradictory  are  the  views  and  opinions  of  man,  in 
relation  to  most  of  the  sciences  ? How  infinitely  short  does  the  physician 
frequently  come,  of  judging  correctly  of  the  pathology  of  disease?— And 
how  frequently  does  disease  'baffle  all  his  skill,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
combined  powers  of  all  his  remedial  agents?  How  imperfect  is  the 
science  of  law  ? — And  how  insufficient  is  it  to  meet  every  individual  case, 
and  deal  out  justice  to  all?  The  science  of  theology  is  constantly  being 
modified. — How  different  the  theology  of  to-day  from  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ? 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  man,  and  such  his  progressive  nature, 
harmonizing  with  the  constitution  of  the  globe  upon  which  he  dwells. 
Hence,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  following  sentiment,  “All  things  are 
passing  away,  and  all  things  are  becoming  new.”  This  is  demonstrated 
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by  the  constant  changes  and  revolutions  which  are  going  on  in  the  works 
of  nature,  and  the  every-day  operations  of  man. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  vain  pretensions  of  man  to  wisdom  5 so  short  is 
his  life,  and  so  imperfect  his  abilities,  that  but  little  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  one.  And  the  slightest  observation  of  all  his  works,  teach  us  the 
imperfection  of  that  which  he  does  accomplish.  How  few  of  the  sciences 
are  mastered  to  any  great  extent,  by  our  most  profound  philosophers  ? 
And  how  few  the  number  of  individuals,  who  have  taken  any  considerable 
range  in  the  vast  and  spacious  departments  of  pantological  science? 
Where  is  the  man  who  would  dare  to  call  himself  a pantologist,  and  not 
blush  at  the  thought  of  his  infinite  pretensions  ? No  one  has  ever  examined 
and  described,  classified  and  arranged  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  is  too  vast  and  complicated  for 
any  one  mind  to  grasp. 

But  of  all  the  departments  of  science,  there  is  probably  none  in  which 
the  general  reader  is  so  imperfectly  informed,  as  that  which  takes 
immediate  cognizance  of  himself — his  own  constitution,  mental  and  physical, 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  in  health  and  disease.  The 
violation  of  these  simple  laws  of  our  nature,  so  admirably  adapted  to  our 
rational  desires,  our  happiness  and  perfection,  bring  upon  us  all  the  evils 
of  which  we  complain,  and  frequently  closes  the  scene  with  premature  ( 
death.  Scarcely  an  individual  goes  down  to  the  grave  with  old  age ! All 
are  hurried  there  by  the  wise  and  immutable  sentence  of  the  Divine  Judge, 
who  sits  constantly  in  judgment  upon  their  reckless  disobedience ! 
Viewing  the  actions  of  men,  we  would  naturally  conclude  they  owed 
obedience  to  no  law.  But  when  we  view  the  sufferings  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  the  evils  which  daily  befal  them,  recognizing  no  effect  without 
a rational  cause,  and  that  punishment  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
violated  laws,  we  must  infer  laws  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  that 
those  laws  are  their  own  judges,  and  their  own  executioners  $ or  that  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  a higher  Power,  who  avenges  their  transgressions. 

To  this  department  of  pantological  science,  will  the  St.  Louis  Magnet 
be  exclusively  devoted.  No  pains  will  be  spared  in  developing  the  most 
useful  and  practical  principles  of  Human  Physiology,  embracing  Cephol- 
ogy,  Pathetology,  Physiognomy,  Psychology,  Neurology,  Electricity, 
Galvanism,  Magnetism,  Light,  Caloric,  Life,  etc.,  etc. 

These  highly  interesting  subjects  will  be  discussed  and  presented  to  the 
general  reader,  in  as  popular  and  comprehensible  a manner  as  is  possible 5 
or  as  is  consistent  with  the  character  and  design  of  such  investigations. 
Our  great  object  will  be  to  further  these  investigations,  and  awaken 
suitable  reflections  among  the  inquiring  minds,  so  numerously  dispersed 
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throughout  our  widely  extended  valley  5 and  a faithful  presentation  of 
the  general  laws  which  pertain  to  Human  Life,  and  which  are  concerned 
in  the  production  of  those  states  of  the  mind,  called  Somnambulism, 
Somnipathy,  Trance,  Clairvoyance,  and  various  other  mental  phenomena, 
which  have  hitherto  remained  enveloped  in  ihystery. 

% We  shall  be  much  disappointed,  however,  should  we  not  meet  with 
numerous  objections,  to  these  philosophical  speculations.  It  is  too 
•commonly  supposed,  that  they  subserve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  economy 
of  life.  But,  it  is  even  true,  that  there  are  many  inquiries  in  every 
department  of  intellectual  pursuits,  which,  to  all  appearance,  lead  to  no 
practical  result.  This  is,  however,  a defect  inherent  in  the  investigation 
of  every  thing  new,  and  can  be  urged  as  no  specific  objection  against  the 
investigation  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  life  ; — a correct  knowledge  of 
which,  is  so  essential  to  our  health,  our  happiness,  and  our  future 
improvement. 

In  venturing  upon  the  investigations  of  these  sublime,  but  much  perse- 
cuted principles,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  laying  claims  to 
•any  undue  originality.  We  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
advantage  of  the  best  productions  upon  these  subjects,  through  whatever 
medium  they  may  coibe.  The  object  will  be  truth,  and  practical  informa- 
tion, under  whatever  form  it  may  be  presented.  Whatever  may  be  the 
existing  prejudices  'against  a liberal  investigation  of  those  subjects — 
whatever  coldness  and  apathy  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
in  relation  to  their  investigation — it  is  certainly  true,  that  they  have  in  all 
ages  been  held  up  to  the  mind's  eye,  in  some  light  and  under  some  form. 
In  some,  they  have  elicited  the  feelings  of  the  marvelous,  and  given  rise  to 
the  most  absurd  and  superstitious  beliefs.  In  others,  that  of  power  and 
wisdom,  developing  itself  in  the  simplest  manner,  subservient  to  nature’s 
laws. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  belief,  or  disbelief  of  mankind  in  relation  to 
these  subjects ; nature  pursues  her  undeviating  course,  and  happiness 
obtains  in  proportion  as  we  place  ourselves  in  harmony  with  her  operations; 
and  misery  prevails  just  in  proportion  as  we  neglect  this  most  obvious  of 
all  duties. 

Happiness  and  misery,  then,  depend  on  our  actions  and  not  upon  our 
belief,  as  has  been  so  widely  disseminated  by  certain  teachers.  It  is 
very  true,  however,  that  we  are  apt  to  act  in  accordance  with  our  belief. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  a correct  belief ; that  our  actions  may  be  good  and 
not  evil.  Hence,  too,  the  necessity  of  a thorough  investigation  of  all 
subjects,  and  a careful  comparison  of  facts,  that  wo  may  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions. 

[To  be  Continued .] 
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The  Name  op  our  Work. — We  cull  this  periodical  “The  Magnet,” 
for  a similar  reason,  that  the  Rev.  Laroy  Sunderland  called  his  work  The 
Magnet ; and  that  is,  we  believe  it  possesses  a little  of  die  rare  quality  of 
its  namesake^  “The  Native  Magnet.”  There  is  undoubtedly  an  electric 
spirit  pervading  its  pages,  which  must  polarize  its  readers,  rendering 
them  positive , as  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining  it,  as  an  instructive,  moral, 
and  highly  interesting  periodical ; and  negative  as  to  any  disposition  to  let 
it  fall,  for  the  want  of  support.  Hence,  we  know  of  no  name  more  appro- 
priate. We  do  not  design  that  it  shall  be  merely  Anthropological  in  its 
investigations,  but  it  will  include  the  interesting  and  important  principles 
of  Magnetism  in  general.  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  &c., 
are  but  branches  of  the  same  great  subject,  to  be  discussed  in  our  pages. 
Magnetism  being  the  all-pervading  soul  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  life 
in  any  thing  whatever,  without  Magnetism.  Hence,  reasonably  enough, 
its  name,  “ The  Magnet.” 

Communications  for  the  Magnet.— —Articles  for  this  work  are 
earnestly  desired  from  those  who  have  important  facts  to  communicate. 
We  hope  we  shall  be  favored  with  assistance  of  this  kind  from  different 
quarters.  All  well  authenticated  facts  connected  with  Mesmerism,  as  a 
Therapeutic  agent,  will  be  highly  acceptable*  We  hope  our  scientific 
Physicians  will  lay  aside  their  prejudices  and  investigate  for  truth,  inde- 
pendent of  popular  opinion.  For  once,  I should  be  pleased  to  see  them 
in  advance  of  popular  opinion.  This  we  know  requires  a degree  of  moral 
courage;  and  this  degree  we  believe  they  possess,  could  it  be  excited  into 
action.  Would  they  conclude  to  take  the  Magnet,  we  think  we  may 
safely  promise  them  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  Magnetic  fluid,  conveyed 
not  immediately  through  the  end  of  the  fingers  to  the  proper  organs,  but 
transmitted  through  the  electric  pages  of  the  Magnet,  to  produce  the  action 
desired.  Then  shall  we  have  reports  of  cases  from  numerous  quarters, 
detailing  facts,  which  will  shed  new  light  on  the  pathology  of  Living 
Magnetism,  developing  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Our  Terms. — When  the  amount  of  interesting  matter  is  duly  consid- 
ered, which  each  of  our  numbers  will  contain ; occasionally  embellished 
with  engravings,  it  must  be  seen  that  our  terms  are  epttemdy  low; 
sufficiently  so  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  inquiring  mind. 

To  the  Friends  of  Science. — The  success  of  this  periodical  will 
necessarily  depend  on  the  influence  of  the  few.  All  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  induce  the  many  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subjects  which  will  be 
discussed  through  the  medium  of  these  pages.  All  know,  too,  how  deeply 
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rooted  and  wide  spread  the  prejudices  we  shall  have  to  encounter. 
Hence,  what  is  done  to  extend  our  circulation,  must  be  done  by  the  few, 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  minds  to-appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  work.  May  we  not  hope,  then,  that  all  those  who  may  obtain  a “ 
knowledge  of  this  undertaking,  will  immediately  lend  us  their  influence 
in  forwarding  subscribers.  Give  us  that  patronage  which  the  importance 
of  our  work  demands,  and  we  promise  an  agreeable  disappointment,  to 
all  those  who  may  interest  themselves  in  our  behalf. 

Delay  op  the  Magnet. — We  have  delayed  the  Magnet  two'  months 
longer  than  we  designed,  in  order  to  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  subscri- 
bers to  warrant  the  continuation  of  the  work  for  the  year.  This  has 
required  more  time  than  we  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
prompt  action  on.  the  part  of  the  friends  of  this  much  abused  science.  But 
now  our  sky  clears,  and  our  prospects  brighten ; the  impenetrable  gloom 
with  which  our  favorite  themes  have  been  enveloped  is  passing  away,  and 
the  sun  of  science  shines  forth  with  meridian  splendor.  The  encourage- 
ment we  are  now  meeting,  is  far  surpassing  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  arousing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  humbuggery,  and  colusion,  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  interested  and  ignorant ; they  are  determined  to  examine 
and  test  the  efficacy  of  this  most  powerful  remedial  agent.  This  is  all 
we  ask,  for  conviction  in  Mesmerism  will  as  certainly  follow  investigation, 
as  that  day  succeeds  the  rising  sun.  Hence,  our  friends  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  we  are  proud  to  say,  we  think  their  most  sanguine  expectations 
shall  be  realized. 


Correspondents.— We  are  happy  to  hear  from  the  friends  of  science 
in  different  parts  of  the  country ; and  it  affords  us  equal  pleasure  to  give 
such  information  as  may  be  desired,  when  within  our  power.  But  it 
must  occur  to  any  one,  on  reflection,  that  it  will  scarcely  comport  with 
justice,  for  us  to  be  taxed  with  postage  on  letters,  from  time  to  time,  on 
business  which^is  no  possible  profit  to  us,  but  for  the  sole  benefit  and 
gratification  of  others. 

We  have,  received  numerous  letters,  asking  for  advice  and  information 
on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism,  on  which  the  postage  was  not  even  paid, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary  time  and  expense  of  answering  them.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  adopt  it  as  a general  rule  hereafter,  to  take  no  letters 
from  the  office  which  are  not  post-paid.  As  to  advice  and  information,  it 
will  be  given  in  the  columns  of  this  work,  as  far  as  possible.  But  where 
advice  is  required  in  especial  cases , compensation  will  be  expected,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  and  attention  required. 
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FUTURE  PROSPECT  OF  MESMERISM. 


FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGNET. 

FUTURE  PROSPECT  OF  MESMERISM. 

Dr.  McNair— Dear  Sir : It  is  with  pleasure  that  I learn  your  deter- 
mination to  issue  a monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  those 
interesting  and  useful,  though  much  neglected,  branches  of  knowledge 
relating  more  particularly  to  the  different  and  varied  phenomena  of 
organization  and  vitality.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  scientific  world  have 
directed  their  investigations  in  these  channels,  and  already  the  imagination 
is  dazzled,  and  the  intellect  delighted  with  the  curious  developments 
already  elicited.  Many  heretofore  inexplicable  phenomena  of  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
application  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  to  solve  the  problems  of  organic 
heat,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  assimilation,  and  elimination  of 
inorganic  and  elementary  substances,  into  organized  tissues,  and  new  organic 
compounds.  And  I have  no  doubt  that  the  researches  of  philosophers  into 
the  more  intricate  nature,  properties,  and  qualities  of  the  imponderable 
agents,  Light,  Caloric,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c.,  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
lead  to  a 'much  more  rational  explanation  of  the  relations  existing  between 
mind  and  matter;  or  between  the  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  that  are 
now  wrapped  in  obscurity  and  mystery.  All  we  want  is  thorough 
investigation  and  research  by  minds  capable  of  grasping  the  subjects,  and 
pursuing  them,  step  by  step,  with  steady,  unwavering  perseverance,  and  a 
determination  to  elicit  truth  at  any  hazard  or  sacrifice.  This  I consider  to 
be  the  legitimate  field  for  the  advocates  of  Animal  Magnetism,  for  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that,  when  this  much  abused  science  is  more  thoroughly 
investigated  by  scientific  men  whose  only  desire  is  to  arrive  at  truth,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  electricity  in  some  of  its 
varied  modifications.  We  have  had  charlatans,  neophites,  and  uneducated 
illiterate  men  dabbling  with  this  subject  so  long,  that  they  have  secured 
blind  credulity  from  the  ignorant  and  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  educated  and  scientific, — and  it  requires  a 
bold  and  fearless  spirit  now  to  stand  forth  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
science  in  this  particular  branch.  Such  an  one  must  and  will  be  sustained, 
and  will  eventually  triumph  over  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  contempt 
on  the  other — and  place  the  science  of  Magnetism  on  a base  as  far  above, 
as  it  is  now  below,  in  the  scale  of  the  physical  and  mental  sciences.  I trust 
to  see  the  day  when  your  “Magnet”  shall  be  acknowledged  a true  one, 
and«although  it  may  oscillate  and  vibrate,  it  will  be  found,  when  it  settles  to 
rest,  to  point  to  the  pole  without  variation,  whose  name  is  truth. 

Yours,  &$.  W . 
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FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGNET. 

EMPIRICISM. 

It  is  a long  established  fact  that  empiricism  and  mal-practice  have 
pervaded  every  science  that  has  tended  to  great  practical  utility  in 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  frail  humanity.  In  the  various  branches  of 
Medical  science,  empirics,  mal-practitioners  and  quacks,  are  frequently 
found  tampering  with  the  health,  constitutions,  and  lives  of  those,  who 
have  unfortunately  fallen  within  the  range  of  their  unskilful  practice. 

This  being  well  authenticated  by  observation  and  experience  in  relation 
to  the  Medical  science,  it  is  no  less  surprising  to  find  ignorant  zeal  and' 
enthusiasm  sporting  with  the  first  glimmerings  of  a newly  discovered 
science;  the  importance  of  which,  as  a remedial  agent  in  connection  with 
profound  medical  knowledge,  cannot  in  anywise  be  doubted.  In  none  of 
the  great  avenues  to  scientific  knowledge  and  usefulness,  are  there  to  be 
found  more  ignorant  zeal  and  enthusiasm  than  among  the  practical  votaries 
of  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism,  which  necessarily  operates  as  a great 
barrier  to  its  introduction  as  a potent  agent,  in  the  Therapeutical  branch 
of  Medical  science. 

Progressive  improvement  and  the  march  of  intellect  being  onward,  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  this  all-absorbing  subject  will  enlist  into  its 
ranks  the  highly  intellectual  and  intelligent  part  of  the  professional  world, 
eliciting  philosophical  investigation  that  will  place  it  upon  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  scientific  discoveries.  It  will  then  be  divested  of  all  its 
present  mysterious  character,  and  accounted  for  on  natural  and  rational 
principles.  It  will  then  be  relieved  of  all  the  abuse  and  odium  that 
ignorance  and  ill-directed  experiments  have  hitherto  hurled  upon  it  and 
its  advocates. 

Skill  and  practical  knowledge  are  qualifications  requisite  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science ; and  in  the  practical  use  of  Animal  Magnetism  are  all  the 
powers  of  a well-cultivated  understanding  brought  into  requisition.  When 
Magnetism  is  used  as  a remedial  agent,  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should 
be  directed  wi  h skill  and  judgment.  Or  if  it  be  employed  for  a test  of 
its  great  truth,  it  should  also  be  conducted  with  a cool  calculating  judgment 
and  great  presence  of  mind,  most  studiously  and  cautiously  avoiding  a 
ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  low,  vulgar  and  ridiculous  manifestations  that 
have  been,  and  in  many  cases  are,  developed  most  particularly  through  the 
medium  of  the  Phreno-Magnetic  experiments,  thereby  casting  a cloud  that 
overshadows  all  the  beauties  of  its  astonishing  effect,  and  confirming  the 
prejudices  which  have  been  entertained  of  its  skilful  management  inhum- 
bugging  the  people  through  collusion. 
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These  injudicious  exhibitions  are  of  frequent  oceurence  amongst  lecturers, 
and  must  be  acknowledged,  by  its  warmest  advocates,  to  be  detrimental  to 
its  establishment  in  the  great  class  of  scientific  discoveries;  nevertheless, 
it  is  certain  that  many,  and  very  many,  are  practised  from  motives  purely 
noble  — the  evil  only  arising  from  an  ill-directed  manifestation  of  the 
experiments  exhibited. 

Whatever  ludicrous  ideas  many  persons  may  have  associated  with  this 
subject,  experience  proves  Animal  Magnetism  to  be  sublimely  great,  and 
ought,  in  no  respect,  and  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  trilled  with  by  the 
enthusiastic  empiric*  Like  every  high  gift  confered  upon  us  by  the 
Creator,  the  Magnetic  power  ought  to  be  exerted  with  discretion  and 
judgment,  and  only  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  every  thing  of  a useless 
or  jocose  character  connected  with  the  practice,  should  be  discountenanced 
in  the  strongest  terms.  R*###  A####  J. 


MAGNETISM. 


ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

Among  the  most  interesting  results  yielded  by  the  labors  of  reoent 
explorers  in  the  domain  of  physical  science,  must  be  reckoned  the  views 
which  they  have  opened  to  us  of  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  those 
subtle  and  pervading  agencies— call  them  imponderable  elements,  cosmic 
forces,  or  what  other  name  best  expresses  the  little,  at  bottom,  we  know 
about  them — which  reveal  themselves  to  our  senses  in  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Intimate  connections,  pointing  to 
a common  origin,  have  been  developed  between  these  agencies,  multiplying 
themselves  at  every  progressive  stage  of  the  experiments  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  A mass  of  observations  has  exhibited  them  in  such 
rigorous  interdependence — the  presence  of  any  one  of  them  involving  the 
nearness  of  all  the  rest — as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  consider  them 
otherwise  than  as  phases  of  one  and  the  same  principle,  modifications  of 
some  expansive  ground-force  and  primal  activity  of  matter,  universal  as 
gravitation,  and  probably  antagonist  thereto. 

The  researches  of  all  the  latest  inquirers  seem  to  have  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  all  the  species  of  electricity.  The  heating  power  of  the 
magnetic  fluid  has  now  fully  identified  it  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  electric  action,  with  the  voltaic  and  the  common  electricity ; 
while  the  magnetic  influence  in  its  turn  is  found  to  belong  to  them  all*  and 
common  electricity  is  at  length  discovered  to  deflect  the  needle.  Animal 
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And  thermo-electricity,  as  well  as  magnetic  agency,  decomposes  water. 
As  far  as  their  powers  can  be  summoned  into  sufficient  activity,  they  all 
appear  to  perform  each  others  work ; and  it  seems  an  exoneration  of 
timidity  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  them  the  various  manifestations  of  some 
single  and  pervading  principle.  The  intimate  connection  of  this  principle 
again,  with  heat  and  with  light,  which  is  perhaps  little  more  than  the  pecu- 
liar  effect  of  the  vibrations  of  heat  upon  the  optic  nerve,  plainly  associate 
these  with  the  former,  and  invite  us  to  expect  the  near  approach  of  some 
decisive  discovery,  which  in  combining  them  all,  shall  indeed  lift  the  veil 
of  Isis,  and  form  before  long,  the  great  philosophical  glory  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Should  such  a " decisive  discovery  ” ever  accomplish  itself,  there  will 
probably  be  seen,  taking  its  place  in  the  circle  of  the  powers  here  referred 
to,  and  asserting  a cognate  relation  to  them,  the  fifth  power — thatj  namely, 
which  announces  its  e^stence  in  the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism. 
If  such  a power  exists  at  all,  it  exists,  assuredly,  not  in  a state  of  isolation, 
as  something  mi  generis,  but  is,  with  all  other  forces  and  activities  that  are 
found  in  the  universe,  a ray  broken,  by  the  great  world  prism  of  sensuous 
being,  into  refractions  infinitely  diverse  in  direction  and  color,  the  maximum 
of  deflection  being  perhaps  just  at  this  point  where  Animal  Magnetism 
shows  itself. 

Many  organic  forces  have  in  their  working  much  similarity  with  the 
powers  of  inorganic  nature,  yet  are  not  identical  with  these.  Now  since, 
in  nature  generally,  subsistence  is  ever  evolved  out  of  subsistence,  it 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  nature’s  economy  to  contemplate  the  organic 
forces  not  as  an  absolutely  new  order  of  powers,  but  as  modifications  of 
those  already  observed  in  the  wider  field  of  the  inorganic,  the  modifying 
agency  being  that  of  the  vital  principle  (and  the  will,  where  this  power 
gives  to  the  vital  principle  a particular  character  or  direction,)  which 
works  upon  and  assimilatively  transforms  these  powers,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  transmutes  the  inorganic  material  substances  into  organic.  Those 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  light,  which  are  subject  to  the  individual 
vitality  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  even  to  the  will  of  certain  animals,  here 
form  the  transition  and  mediative  link. 

Certainly,  if  ever  we  possess  a satisfactory  theory  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
it  mnst  be  one  which  will  base  itself  upon  this  principle — the  essential 
unity  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  forces  of  nature,  and  show  that  the 
necromancy  which  our  witch- finders  of  the  nineteenth  century  espy  in 
“ a pass  of  the  thumb  or  a movement  of  the  fingers,  and  signs,  and  talismanic 
tokens,”  as  Mr.  M’Neile  hath  it,  is  the  very  same  which  their  great 
prototype  of  the  twelfth  century  detected  in  the  crucible  of  the  chemist 
and  the  decoctions  of  the  apothecary. 

2 
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4C  As  we  are  almost  daily  receiving  fresh  knowledge  on  this  subject,  therr 
need  be  no  hurry,”  remarks  Mr.  Lang,  “ in  building  up  a theory.  The 
phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism  are  in  themselves  true,  whatever  theory 
may  ultimately  be  adopted,  and  probably  inquirers  would  for  the  present 
be  most  usefully  employed  in  scrutinizing  and  recording  facts,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  time.” 

This  is  true : the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a theory  of  Animal  Magnetism  that 
will  stand — a theory  that  will  account  for  all  phenomena  observed  containing 
at  the  same  time  nothing  that  observed  phenomena  will  not  bear  out. 
Nevertheless,  theorizing  is  a spontaneous  operation  of  the  mind.  The  first 
facts  observed  suggest,  however  little  we  may  be  conscious  of  it,  certain 
involuntary  speculative  stirrings  within  \is — an  obscure  instinctive  seeking 
for  some  common  ground  to  refer  our  observations  to,  without  which  there 
were  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss  them  as  mere  phantasm  and  optical 
illusion.  While  we  are  observing  facts,  our  theory  is  silently  forming 
itself:  for  what  else,  indeed,  is  a theory  but  a beholding?  My  theory  of 
the  Magnetic  phenomena  is,  in  other  words,  my  way  of  looking  at,  my 
view  of  the  Magnetic  phenomena — what  I see  in  the  Magnetic  phenomena. 
Not  to  theorize  is  not  to  look,  but  passively  to  suffer  the  shapes  of  things  to 
flit  over  the  incognizant  sense,  passing  away  unapprehended,'  and  without 
having  added  an  impression  to  the  store  within.  Let  us,  then,  “ scrutinize 
and  record  facts that  is  indispensable ; but  while  the  eye  and  the 
registering  hand  are  busy,  let  not  the  faculties  of  thought  and  imagination 
be  idle:  let  us  theorize  (provisionally)  as  we  go  on,  were  it  but  to 
enliven  the,  else,  all  too  dull  work  of  observing  and  recording.  The  very 
terminology  of  our  record  will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  theory — 
on  the  light  in  which,  on  the  medium  through  which,  we  see. 


ON  MAGNETIZING. 

The  organs  by  which  chiefly  an  extraorganic  direction  and  activity  are 
impressed,  are  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

The  most  usual  way  of  magnetizing,  says  Ennemoser,  and,  as  many  erro- 
neously believe,  the  only  way,  is  by  the  hand.  The  hands  are  the  proper 
organs  of  the  will,  through  which  volition  becomes  act : as  the%body  in 
general  is  the  visibility  of  the  soul,  the  manifest  psychic  subsistence,  so 
the  hands  are,  especially  in  their  movements,  the  physiognomic  indices  or 
features  of  the  will  in  its  constitution  and  manner  of  working.  But  in 
like  manner  as  the  hands  execute  what  the  spirit  within  determines,  so  are 
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they  also  the  most  natural  conductors  of  the  direction  and  fixation  of 
physical  energies. 

The  hand,  says  Passavant,  is  the  organ  in 'which  the  sense  of  feeling 
becomes  sense  of  touch,  and  thus  emerges  into  freedom,  in  the  power  of 
seeking  and  examining  its  object.  Through  the  erect  posture  of  man  the 
hand  is  an  emancipated  organ,  which,  instead  of  serving  to  the  support  of 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  body,  becomes  a comprehensive  organ  of  the 
spirit.  From  the  continual  activity  of  the  sense  of  touch,  a greater  con- 
sumption of  nervous  force  goes  on  at  the  hand,  particulary  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  fingers,  and  in  consequence,  probably,  an  increased  efflux  of 
the*  nervous  aether : this  process  may  be  heightened  in  intensity  through 
the  influence  of  the  will.  In  all  ages  a healing  virtue  has  been  attributed  to 
the  touch,  to  the  imposition  of  the  hand  on  suffering  parts  of  the  body ; and 
from  the  earliest  epochs  of  man’s  history  has  this  organ  been  lifted  up  to 
bless  and  to  curse.  A custom  in  which  all  nations  at  all  times  have  shown  so 
singular  an  agreement,  can  have  no  mere  arbitrary  or  conventional  ground : 
it  must  find  its  import  in  the  nature  of  the  organ  itself ; and  this  is  contained 
in  the  circumstance,  that  the  hand  is,  in  man,  the  freest  member  of  the  body, 
and  that,  as  organ  of  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  ordained  to  be  the  dispenser 
of  the  effluent  nervous  aether. 

Passavant’s  directions  for  the  magnetic  manipulation  are  exceedingly 
simple.  The  hand  is  to  rest  either  on  the  parts  affected  (where  the  disease 
under  cure  is  local,)  or  on  those  places  where  the  most  important  nervous 
structures  are  situated — namely,  in  particular,  upon  the  head,  and  upon 
(he  region  of  the  stomach,  the  former  the  centre  of  the  cerebral,  the  latter 
of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  Passes  made  with  the  points  of  the 
fingers  or  the  palm  of  the  hand,  whether  with  or  without  contact,  must 
(as  a rule,)  in  order  to  work  beneficially,  be  carried  from  above  down- 
wards, from  the  brain  towards  the  extremities.  According  to  Ennemoser, 
the  greater  the  quietness  and  uniformity  with  which  the  process  of  mani- 
pulation is  carried  on — the  less  there  is  of  bustle,  gesticulation  and 
ceremony — the  more  advantageous  will  it  be  to  the  patient,  whose  imagi- 
nation should  be  as  little  as  possible  appealed  to,  his  composure  as  little 
as  possible  disturbed,  by  what  may  strike  him  as  oddity  in  the  procedure 
he  is  subjected  to.  It  were  best  if  the  manipulation  wholly  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  patient,  so  that  the  magnetic  effects  should  steal  upon  him 
unawares,  without  his  having  been  previously  agitated  by  the  expectation, 
perhaps  the  fear — of  a mysterious  power  strange  to  his  experience,  and 
the  anticipated  approach  of  which  must  involve,  one  should  think,  feelings 
of  a somewhat  Uneasy  curiosity. 

Next  to  the  hand,  the  eye  id  the  organ  through  which,  principally,  man 
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oxercises  an  immediate  psychic  influence  both  in  men  and  beasts*  From 
of  old  has  the  power  of  working  magically,  that  is,  of  carrying  the 
impulses  of  the  will  without  the  limits  of  the  organism,  been  attributed  to 
the  eye.  The.  fixed  gaze  of  a malignant  soul,  which,  as  St.  Thomas  says, 
is  often  to  be  met  with  in  old  women  (yi  in  vetulis  scepe  coniingU ,)  was 
supposed  to  work  with  deadly  effect  upon  unresisting  subjects,  particularly 
upon  children,  and  even  to  exert  a baleful  influence  on  the  atmosphere* 
Virgil  has  indicated  in  the  line-~ 

<c  Nescio  quis  teneros  occulus«mihi  fascinat  agnoi,” 
the  belief  of  his  time  on  this  point ; and  Rosseau  assures  us  that  he  killed 
four  toads  in  Egypt  by  what  Mr.  Tappertit  would  call,  “ eyeing  them  over.” 
However,  on  making  the  experiment  on  a toad  at  Lyons,  the  reptile  being 
no  benighted  Egyptian  toad,  but  an  enlightened  French  one,  and  on  a level 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  not  only  did  not  die,  but  returned  his 
look  with  such  malign  effect,  that  he  swooned  on  the  spot.  The  eye,  as 
Passavant  remarks,  has  this  in  common  with  the  hand,  that  it  not  only 
receives  but  gives — not  only  is  itself  the  subject  of  sensation,  but  causes 
sensation  in  others.  While  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  are 
only  receptive,  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  at  the  same  time  acting,  magically 
working  organs. 

The  eye,  he  proceeds,  is  the  telescope  through  which  the  soul  discerns, 
the  mirror  in  which  she  is  discerned,  and  the  telegraph  whereby  she 
announces  the  most  hidden  feelings.  No  passion  so  base,  no  dignity  of  soul 
so  high,  but  it  speaks  out  and  reveals  itself  in  (his  transparent  organ. 

Rut  magnetic  workings  may  take  place  without  employment  of  either 
the  eye  or  the  hand.  The  approach  of  the  physician  is  fraught  with  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  patient ; and  Friedrich  Hufeland’s  conjecture 
seems  not  to  be  without  foundation,  that  pkysicians  often  exercise  a mag- 
netic power  without  being  themselves  suspicious  of  it,  and  benefit  their 
patients  more  thereby  than  witlj  their  prescriptions.  Mr.  Braid’s  method 
of  “hypnotising,”  perhaps  derives  its  efficacy  in  part  from  the  magnetic 
influence  which  he  unconsciously  exerts : it  may  be  doubted,  at  least, 
whether  his  patients  would  not  take  much  longer  to  become'  “ hypnotised,” 
if  they  sat  and  squinted  at  their  eyebrows  in  a room  by  themselves. 

Continued  and  repeated  magnetizing  produces  frequently,  though  not 
always,  sleep.  This  is,  according  to  Ennemoser,  one  of  its  most  salutary 
properties. 

Sleep,  he  remarks,  is  the  first  of  medicines  in  all  such  diseases  as  con- 
sist in,  or  are  accompanied  by,  an  inordinate  degree  of  excitement  and 
over-activity  of  the  system,  and  in  which  the  inward  harmony  of  the 
different  organic  workings  is  disturbed.  When  once  we  are  fortunate 
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Hough,  in  nervous  affections,  in  fevers,  in  pains  of  whatever  kind,  in 
-mental  diseases,  in  madness,  &o.,  by  any  means  to  procure  sleep,  crisis  of 
amendment  begin  to  present  themselves ; but  in  no  case  so  striking  and  so 
surely  as  in  consequenoe  of  the  sleep  produced  by  magnetism. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  artificial  sleep,  besides  its  extreme 
profoundness,  involving  insensibility  as  of  death,  is  that  it  avoids  the  use 
of  those  narcotic  substances  which,  whatever  immediate  relief  their  em- 
ployment may  bring,  are,  through  their  deleterious  action  on  the  brain, 
fetal  to  the  subsequent  healthy  working  of  the  functions  both  of  mind  and 
body.  \Neio  York  Magntt,] 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  BENEFITS  OF  MAGNETIC  KNOWLEDGE? 

The  above  is  a question  often  asked  by  those  who,  forced  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence  into  a belief  of  a magnetic  agency  in  nature,  are  astonished 
that  since  it  may  be  useful  at  all,  man  should  have  been  six  thousand  years 
so  ignorant  of  its  workings.  Many,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  a violent  opposition  to  our  views,  disappointed  on  finding  themselves 
overcome  at  last,  turn  surlily  round  and  denounce  both  the  principle 
and  its  advocates  because  once,  perchance  it  was,  and  therefore  may  be 
again,  devoted  by  some  evil  mind  to  an  injurious  purpose.  But,  to  doubt 
its  efficacy  because  it  was  not  understood  by  our  forefathers  from  the  first* 
would  be  as  wrong  as  to  doubt  the  value  of  Christian  truth  because  so 
many  ages  had  elapsed  before  it  was  manifested  in  Jesus ; and  to  prohibit 
its  recognition  lest  it  should  be  misapplied,  would  be  not  less  absurd  than 
to  prohibit  the  general  use  of  fire  because  it  has  been  an  occasional  agent 
in  the  hands  of  the  incendiary. 

Our  own  belief  is  that,  when  rightly  understood,  its  efficacy  will  be 
found  fully  equal  to  its  power ; and  though  the  Rev.  Hugh  M’Neale  and 
others  have  not  hesitated  to  hint  at  its  satanic  origin,  we  must  suppose  the 
devil  a much  better  being  than  he  is  generally  described,  before  we  can 
attribute  to  him  all  the  wonderful  yet  beneficent  results  of  its  judicious 
application  which  have  come  under  our  knowledge.  Such  objections  to 
Magnetism  as  that  of  Mr.  M’ Neale’s  remind  us  of  a national  council  who, 
on  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  rendering  navigable  two  of  their 
rivers,  which  might  easily  have  been  accomplished,  came  to  the  following 
sapient  resolution — “ That  had  God  ever  intended  those  rivers  to  have 
been  navigable,  being  himself  more  wise  and  powerful  than  man,  he  would 
have  made  them  so  naturally ; therefore  such  an  improvement  would  be 
sinful  in  his  sight  ’’—never  thinking  for  a moment  that  the  sciences  and 
arts  themselves  are  all  only  nature  developed  through  human  agency ! 
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Like  all  other  subtle  and  powerful  elements,  Magnetism  will  be  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  motive  for  its  appliance  ; and  we  think  it  argues 
little  faith  in  God,  or  in  his  image,  which  man  is  said  to  be,  if  we  must 
shut  our  eyes  *lest  the  light  should  only  show  us  evil.  But  such  with 
some  people  is  just  the  way.  They  talk  about  putting  their  trust  in 
Providence ; yet  dare  not  trust  its  workings  even  in  themselves.  They 
pray  to  Heaven  for  its  blessings  on  their  fellow-creatures,  and  then  are 
afraid  such  blessings  should  be  enjoyed,  because  it  may  be  they  have  not 
the  exclusive  administration  thereof.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
never  known,  that  much  which  they  themselves  have  abused  till  it  became 
a curse  might,  if  rightly  understood,  have  been  a blessing ; whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  pure  all  tilings  are  pure,  and  with  the  righteous  all 
things  right. 

Our  object  then  must  he  not  to  discard,  biftto  use  an  influence  so  potent 
properly  ; and  since  it  has  not  been  invented  by  ourselves,  but  placed  by 
tbe  great  Creator  in  our  hands,  let  us  not  return  to  him,  unused  or  misused, 
so  valuable  a talent.  Of  its  capabilities  we  probably  know  but  little, 
compared  with  what  we  may,  as  we  fit  ourselves  more  for  receiving  such 
knowledge  5 but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  many  of  its  curative,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  educative  qualities,  are,  in  their  development,  almost  as 
astounding  as  miracles.  In  Sheffield,  it  has  been  used  with  success  by 
medical  men,  in  various  cases  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  It 
has  been  our  own  privilege  to  be  instrumental  in  the  cure  nipt  only  of 
monomania,  but  general  derangement,  by  its  agency  on  several  occasions. 
In  our  last,  we  mentioned  the  restoration  of  hearing  and  speech  under  its 
influence,  by  Mr.  Braid,  and  have  since,  in  an  operation  of  our  own, 
observed  a young  man,  totally  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  infancy,  made  so 
decidedly  sensible  of  various  sounds,  as  to  give  considerable  hope  of  all 
but  perfect  restoration. 

One  case  of  the  most  horrid  delirium  was  cured  under  our  direction, 
two  months  back,  at  Nottingham,  in  presence  of  several  police  officers; 
and  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  other  inhabitants,  at  a public  house,  into 
which  we  were  called  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  Oh  arriving  in  an 
upstairs  room,  we  found  a poor  man  ( who  had  previously  smashed  nearly 
all  the  furniture,  glasses,  and  crockery  around  him)  tearing  his  hair,  and 
beating  his  head  on  a table,  and  raging  all  the  while  in  the  most  miserable 
tones.  The  whole  (as  we  bfelieve  to  be  the  case  with  innumerable  similar 
fits  of  suffering)  was  the  result  of  a magnetic  sleep,  during  which 
the  patient  had  been  cross-magnetised  by  several  persons  who  had  for 
some  time  been  drinking.  On  the  commencement  of  the  next  paroxysm 
of  destruction,  we  directed  one  of  the  party  who  had  previously  handled 
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him,  and  who  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  influence,  to  soothe  his  feelings 
by  touching  the  organ  of  Benevolence.  Sceptics  may  sneer  at  such  a 
suggestion,  but  thus -they  would  not  have  done  had  they  witnessed  the 
almost  instantaneous  and  favorable  result.  The  maniac  immediately  beoame 
as  docile  as  a lamb,  and  in  that  state  was  thrown  into  a deep 
magnectic  sleep,  and  carried  to  a sofa  in  a more  convenient  room.  We 
then  directed  passes  to  be  made  without  contact  from  the  head  to  the  feet, 
whenever  the  patient  began  to  dream ; and  in  turn  the  legs,  the  body,  and 
the  arms  became  much  convulsed.  At  last,  the  whole  influence,  so  mixed 
and  foreign  to  the  man’s  ordinary  nature,  seemed  to  have  settled  about  the 
extremities,  and  at  this  juncture  we  directed  the  manipulator  suddenly  to 
hip  the  hands  at  the  roots  of  his  fingers,  as  hard  as  possible.  The  effect 
appeared  electrical.  The  patient  bounded  up  as  if  a demon  was  bursting 
from  his  body ; his  senses  were  recovered,  and  he  could  reason  on  his 
condition.  Still  he  was  far  from  well.  His  brain  was  whirling,  and  he 
felt  somewhat  sick ; but  on  taking  him  entirely  under  our  own  control,  and 
pouring  a few  gallons  of  water  on  the  principal  magneptic  poles  of  his  body 
and  head,  we  brought  him  into  a calm  and  painless,  though,  of  course, 
exhausted  state ; and  the  following  day  he  came,  quite  restored,  to  thank 
us,  as  he  said,  for  saving  his  life. 

In  another  case  we  prevented  a patient  from  committing  suicide.  Suicidal  * 
monomania  had  been  imbibed  from  a source  whidh,  in  the  present  state 
of  popular  prejudice  and  scepticism,  we  scarcely  deem  it  prudent  to  men- 
tion, though  the  time  may  come  when,  as  we  have  done  in  other  matters, 
we  may  feel  that  all  restraint  of  Truth  isccriminal,  and  so  tell  the  world 
much  that  at  present  it  little  wots  of.  Suffice  it,  however,  that  we  can  give 
reference  to  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  prevented  suicide,  and  recalled 
the  patient  from  a mo3t  violent  fever,  by  magnetic  influence  (or  what  we 
call  magnetic  influence)  alone,  by  passes  and  pressure  over  certain  parts 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  after  applications  of  a more  common  and  <c  approved  ” 
character  had  failed.  The  cure  of  the  insane  by  magnetic  means  is  already 
become  a “ profession  ” in  the  United  States ; and  we  are  favored  with 
intelligence,  well  corroborated,  of  the  possibility  of  clairvoyant  patients 
detecting  the  internal  physical  complaints  in  the  persons  they  sympathise 
with.  Nor  is  the  latter  at  all  new.  Thirty  years  ago,  a medical  gentle- 
man, at  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  discovered  the  diseases  of  his 
patients  through  the  medium  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  rendering  clairvoyant,  but  was  compelled  at  last  by  prejudice  to  desist. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  time  has  now  arrived,  not  only  for  staggering  scepti- 
cism but  disarming  superstition — two  of  the  greatest  foes  to  human 
happiness ; and  if  Magnetism  could  accomplish  no  more  than  this,  it  might 
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be  deemed  one  of  Heaven’s  most  welcome  dispensations  to  maa.  Far 
greater  than  these,  however,  are  its  capabilities ; and  we  are  not  amongst 
those  who  would  hide  them  from  the  gaze  of  an  inquiring  world. 

[London  PhmO'Magnct*  ] 


DISEASES  REMOVED  BY  MAGNETISM. 

There  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  which  a knowledge  of  Human 
Magnetism  has  been  disseminated,  where  its  therapeutic  benefits  have  been 
so  little  sought  after  and  so  improperly  appreciated  as  in  our  own.  This 
deleterious  effect,  has  undoubtedly  been  caused  by  the  ludicrous  manner 
in  which  this  science  has  been  exhibited  through  every  part  of  the  United 
States  ; by  empirics,  the  most  superficial,  ever  ready  to  catch  hold  of  the 
first  intimations  of  new  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  scienoes,  however 
efficient  and  valuable  they  may  prove,  or  however  false  and  pernicious  the 
principles  or  machine  may  develope  itself  when  thoroughly  tested.  The 
sole  object  of  this  most  detestable  part  of  community,  is  selfish  in  the 
extreme.  So  they  obtain  the  dimes,  they  have  little  or  no-regard  for  their 
own  feelings,  or  the  ruinous  havoc  they  may  make  of  the  most  noble  science. 
This  science,  probably  calculated  to  shed  more  light  upon  the  animal 
economy,  than  any  other  which  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  the  philo- 
sophic world,  has  been  made  a complete  babboon  show  of ; disgusting  the 
more  intelligent  and  reflecting  part  of  community,  and  merely  amusing  the 
balance.  Hence,  where  people  have  depended  upon  these  ludicrous 
exhibitions  of  the  magnetic  sleep,  and  know  no  more  of  its  uses  than  what 
they  see  in  experiments  made  for  mercenary  purposes,  or  to  merely  gratify 
idle  curiosity,  we  aye  not  to  expect  them  to  - place  a very  high  estimate 
upon  any  practical  benefits  which  may  be  developed  from  a judicious  use 
of  this  Human  Science. 

The  most  that  we  are  surprised  at,  is,  that  the  people  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  thus  humbugged  so  long  by  the  mere  abuse  of  a 
science, — the  chaff  for  the  grain.  But  a new  era  in  this  science  has  arrived, 
the  people  have  arisen  in  mass  and  placed  their  veto  upon  such  proceedings 
with  the  broad  seal  of  a few  years  reflection $ and  now  this  useful  science 
is  settling  down  in  the  hands  of  a more  judicious  class  of  community,  to 
be  wielded  with  power  and  efficacy  in  the  removal  of  diseases,  in  which 
its  healing  properties  will  be  fully  realised  by  all,  and  disputed  by  none. 
We  know,  that  already,  a large  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  6f  the 
learned  professions  in  this  country,  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mesmer- 
ism, and  many  of  them  have  fully  tested  the  valuable  benefits  accruing 
from  its  proper  application  in  the  removal  of  diseases,  and  the  relief  of 
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human  Buffering.  We  notv  rejoice  to  see  many  physicians,  whose  candor, 
benevolence,  intelligence,  and  health,  qualify  them  for  removing  disease, 
taking  hold  of  this  science  and  giving  it  such  direction,  as  must  at  once 
elevate  it  above  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  beep  too  long  subjected,  and 
use  it  as  the  Author  of  Nature’s  other  gifts  should  be  used*  for  the  relief 
of  human  woes. 

For  this  end  we  make  use  of  it,  and  the  principal  object  of  this  periodical 
will  be,  to  arouse  other  and  more  powerful  minds  to  use  it  for  the  same 
noble  purpose  5 and  to  accomplish  this  more  effectually,  we  will  report 
such  cases  as  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

We  have  facts  in  abundance  well  authenticated,  sufficiently  sustaining 
the  therapeutic  efficiency  of  Human  Magnetism.  We  have  no  room  to 
quote  from  the  numerous  works  translated  from  the  French,  German  and 
Russian  languages,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  interesting  cases. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  principally  to  the  statements  of  such 
cases  as  may  fall  within  our  own  observation,  and  those  which  may  be 
reported  to  us  for  publication.  The  names  of  the  persons  referred  to, 
need  not  always  be  given,  hut  they  may  be  known  on  application  to  the 
editor.  In  stating  these  cures,  we  shall  avoid  all  technicalities  as  far  as 
possible,  merely  giving  those  particulars  which  may  afford  general  readers 
a definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
relief,  or  cure,  was  effected. 

I. TOOTHACHE. 

Miss  H — , being  present  at  a lecture  which  I delivered  on 

Mesmerism,  some  time  in  Februrary  last,  in  the  city,  was  suffering  severely 
with  the  tooth-ache,  which  had  produced  considerable  inflammation  and 
swelling.  After  the  lecture  was  closed,  I was  requested  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  mesmerism,  by  removing  the  lady’s  toothache,  which  was 
thoroughly  effected  in  at  least  ten  minutes ; — the  swelling  having  almost 
disappeared,  as  well  as  the  pain,  in  the  same  short  space  of  time.  We 
heard  from  the  lady  sometime  afterwards,  and  was  informed  that  she  had 
not  suffered  with  the  toothache  since.  In  this,  we  seldom  ever  fail,  unless 
the  tooth  be  ulcerated.  We  have  tested  the  power  of  Mesmerism  in  this 
particular,  in  innumerable  instances.  It  has  finally  become  of  every  day 
occurrence  5 and  there  are  but  few,  who  have  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  its  application.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not, 
we  may  state  that  the  operation  consists  in  simply  placing  the  end  of  one 
finger  on  the  tooth  which  aches,  and  another  finger  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  face,  and  on  a parallel  tooth.  The  fingers  may  be  continued  thus,  with 
& gentle  pressure,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  which  frequently  causes  the 
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tooth  to  ache  worse  for  a short  time.  If  the  tooth  which  aches  be  an  tipper 
one,  the  manipulations,  or  passes,  will  be  made  downwards,  immediately 
over  the  diseased  tooth  5 but  if  an  under  one,  the  manipulations  will  be 
made  upwards.  The  pressure  and  manipulations  may  be  continued 
alternately  until  the  tooth  ceases  to  ache.  This  operation  will  jnostly 
prove  successful  in  from  three  to  ten  minutes.  Thus  simply  may 
almost  any  one  be  relieved  in  a few  minutes  of  the  most  excruciating  pain } 
and  that,  too,  without  the  inconvenience  of  losing  the  tooth.  I have 
frequently  removed  the  severest  toothache,  which  I have  never  known  to 
return.  And  had  it  not  been  for  this  simple  and  effectual  remedy,  the 
sufferers  would  no  doubt  have  been  compelled  to  have  them  extracted. 
This,  however*  is  not  true  in  every  case.  I have  sometimes  known  the 
pain  to  return,  and  have  removed  it  two  or  three  times  before  the  sufferer 
would  be  entirely  relieved. 

II. HEADACHE. 

This  is  a very  common  complaint,  especially  among  that  class  who 
lead  sedentary  lives,  and  spend  the  greater  proportion  of  their  time  shut 
up  in  close  rooms.  This  disease,  however,  frequently  arises  from  a de- 
ranged state  of  the  stomach,  in  which  case  a light  emetic  is  sometimes 
required,  followed  by  a mild  cathartic.  But  in  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  cases,  and  more  especially  those  which  arise  from  nervous  irrita- 
bility, Mesmerism,  or  Pathetism  will  produce  the  desired  effect  in  a few 
minutes.  To  successfully  remove  headache  by  Mesmerism,  the  hands  of 
a competent  person  may  be  placed  upon  thev  head  with  a gentle  pressure, 
and  remain  until  a communication,  or  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  is 
produced  between  the  hands  of  the  Mesmeriser  and  the  head  of  the  patient. 
If  the  disease  then  originates  from  the  stomach,  the  manipulations  may  be 
made  down  as  low  as  the  epigastrum,  or  pit  of  the  stomaeh,  where  the 
fingers  may  rest  for  a short  time,  when  the  passes  may  be  continued  from 
the  head  well  down  to  the  extremities. 

When  the  disease  originates  from  nervous  irritability,  the  manipulations, 
after  a communication  is  produced,  may  be  Inade  from  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  back  over  the  head.  When  pain  shoots  back  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  portions  of  the  head,  one  hand  maybe  placed  on  the  fore- 
head and  the  other  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  ; or  if  the  pain  should  pass 
from  one  temple  to  the  other,  the  hands  may  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  immediately  over  the  region  of  the  pain.  The  manipulations  are 
always  made  immediately  over  the  parts  affected ; unless  they  are  made 
to  produce  a general  influence  over  the  whole  system,  which  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  the  first  instance. 
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III. — DETERMINATION  OF  BLOOD  TO  THE  BRAIN. 

Mr.  D , being  very  subject  to  this  formidable  disease,  was 

violently  attacked  early  one  evening,  in  the  month  of  January  last,  and 
sent  for  me.  Upon  repairing  to  his  house,  I found  him  in  an  insensible 
and  helpless  condition.  His  breathing  was  deep  and  difficult ; and  his 
pulse  irregular.  I applied  Mesmerism  until  he  became  sensible,  which 
consumed  about  thirty  minutes  of  time;  — the  manipulations  being  made 
from  the  head  to  the  lower  extremities.  By  this  time  a tub  of  warm 
water  was  in  readiness,  which  I had  ordered  immediately  upon  discovering 
the  patient’s  condition.  This  was  tn&de  moderately  caustic  with  Sal-Soda, 
in  which  the  patient’s  feet  were  bathed,  drawing  at  the  same  time  from  his 
feet  about  one  pint  of  blood.  This  being  completed,  I gave  the  patient  an 
active  cathartic,  — mesmerised  him  some  twenty  minutes  longer,  in  which 
time  he  became  perfectly  easy,  went  to  sleep  and  rested  well  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  The  next  day,  I found  the  patient  quite  well,  and  before 
night  was  attending  to  his  business  as  usual.  I will  here  give  the  treat- 
ment,which  this  gentleman  stated  he  received  from  the  regular  practitioners, 
when  laboring  under  the  influence  of  this  disease.  First,  lanced  in  both 
arms,  and  if  the  blood  would  not  flow,  which  was  frequently  the  case ; 
then  the  skin  was  rubbed  off  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  down  the  back, 
af  ter  which  was  applied  to  the  excoriated  parts  strong  spirts  of  fyartshorn, 
giving  sether  and  spirits  of  nitre  internally.  After  the  patient  came 
to  his  senses,  and  natural  feeling  being  restored,  he  suffered  the  most 
excruciating  pain  from  this  rugged  treatment.  But  still,  to  complete  this 
course  of  treatment,  a dose  of  calomel  was  ordered,  and  as  high  as  seven 
blisters  drawn  atone  time  ; from  the  effects  of  which,  the  patient  seldom 
recovered  in  less  time  than  from  six  to'twenty  days!  “ But  now,”  using 
the  patient’s  own  language,  “ I can  be  relieved  from  one  of  those  spells 
by  mesmerism,  in  a few  hours.”  These  facts,  the  gentleman  handed  me 
in  writing. 


IV. CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 


Mr.  O ,'  of  this  city,  has  been  afflicted  with  this  disease  for  some 

ten  years,  frequently  preventing  him  for  months,  at  a time,  from  attending 
to  his  ordinary  business.  On  or  about  the  first  of  October  last,  he  was 
induced  to  apply  to  me  for  medical  treatment.  I applied  mesmerism, 
which  soon  aroused  the  pain,  until  it  became  so  severe  that  the  patient 
frequently  requested  me  to  stop  the  operation  for  that  time,  for  he  could 
not  endure  the  severity  of  the  pain.  The  pain  continued  to  change  from 
the  obtuse  to  the  acute,  until  the  patient  became  quite  discouraged  and  felt 
much  disposed  to  give  up  the  treatment,  in  hopeless  despair.  Bat  he 

fortunately  possessed  a sufficient  degree  of  firmness  and  decision  of  char- 
'll . 
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acter,  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed  when  he  commen- 
ced this  marvellous  mode  of  treatment,  which  was,  “ to  give  it  a fair 
trial.”  Having  exhausted  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  regular  practice, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  the  drugs  which  it  wields — Mesmerism  being 
the  dernier*  resort,  which,  fortunately  for  its  good  name,  in  this  gentleman’s 
opinion  at  least,  triumphed  over  the  disease,  in  the  course  of  some  three 
months,  and  the  patient  found  himself  free  from  pain,  and  erect  without  a 
cane,  walking,  running  or  leaping  as  occasion  required,  and  as  he  had 
formerly  done  before  this  formidable  enemy  of  mankind  carried  its  ravages 
into  the  field  of  his  owTn  vital  action.  The  manner  in  which  I used 
mesmerism  in  this  case,  was,  first  to  produce  a general  influence  over 
the  whole  system,  by  the  most  common  mode  of  magnetizing,  which  is 
now  mostly  understood  by  all,  and  is  sufficiently  explained  in  another 
article  in  this  work,  under  the  head  “ On  Magnetizing.”  A general 
influence  being  produced,  I then  placed  one  hand  upon  the  highest  part 
affected,  which  was  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  other  upon  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leg,  just  below  the  knee,  to  which  the  pain  reached.  After 
holding  the  hands  in  this  position  for  some  time,  manipulations  were  made 
from  above  the  lumbar  vertebrae  down  to  the  foot,  carrying  the  hand  back 
in  a semi-circle.  These  operations  were  continued,  alternately,  for 
about,  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  each  day,  until  the  cure  wTas  effected. 
No  other  medicines  were  used  in  this  case.  The  explanation  of  this 
treatment  is  deemed  sufficiently  full ; as  a little  reflection  will  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  detail  which  we  may  think  necessary  for  brevity. 
Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  practice  of  mesmerism,  as  well  as 
that  of  medicine.  It  is  even  true  that  mesmerism  no  more  affects  two 
patients  alike,  than  calomel,  opium,  or  any  other  drug  wielded  by  medical 
practitioners. 

Some  wreeks  after  Mr.  O was  considered  thoroughly  cured,  he 

wrenched  his  back  severely  by  lifting,  when  the  disease  returned,  appa- 
rently with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  He  again  applied  for  mesmeric 
treatment,  and  was  the  second  time  perfectly  cured,  and  has  remained  so 
up  to  the  present  time,  which  is  more  than  two  months. 

MAGNETISM  AS  A MEDICAL  AGENT. 

It  is  our  design,  for  the  express  advantage  of  our  patrons  and  readers 
in  general,  to  give  especial  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  succeeding  num- 
bers of  our  work.  We  have  many  facts  connected  with  numerous  cases, 
which  will  excite  deep  interest.  The  mitigation  of  human  suffering 
should  be  the  object  of  all  who  investigate  this  branch  of  science,  and  not 
merely  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity. 

"V 
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MESMERISM. 

[The  following  authentic  and  minute  description  of  an  operation  in  Mesmerism 
appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  written 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Ducas,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  who 
performed  the  operation  in  the  presence  of  several  eminent  physicians.jf 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1845,  Mrs.  Clark,  (wife  of  Mr.  Jesse  Clark, 
of  Columbia  County,  Georgia,)  came  to  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  me  to  remove  a schirrous  tumor  of  her  right  mammae,  which  had 
been  gradually  increasing  for  the  last  three  years,  and  which  had  now 
attained  the  size  of  a turkey’s  egg.  The  tumor  had  never  caused  any  pain 
of  consequence,  was  not  adherent  to  the  skin ; nor  did  it  implicate  any  of 
the  axilary  glands.  Mrs.  Clark  is  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  has 
never  borne  a child,  and  her  health,  by  no  means  robust,  was  pretty  good, 
and  had  not  been  impaired  by  the  evolution  of  the  tumor.  The  operation 
having  been  determined  upon  for  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Clark  remarked 
tome  that  she  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Kenrick  to  be  mesmerised,  but  as 
she  knew  nothing  about  it,  she  would  abide  by  my  advice,  to  which  I replied, 
that  there  were  several  well  authenticated  cases  on  record,  in  which  sur- 
gical operations  had  been  performed,  under  mesmeric  influence,  without 
the  consciousness  of  the  patient ; that  I would  be  happy  to  test  the  subject  in 
her  case,  and  that  I would  endeavor  to  mesmerise  her,  instead  of  operating 
as  had  been  proposed,  on  the  day  following. 

On*  the  4th  January,  at  11  o’clock,  A.M.,  I called  on  Mrs.  Clark,  and 
was  informed  that  on  the  preceding  evening  she  had  been  put  to  sleep  by 
Mr.  Kenrick  (at  whose  house  she  resided.)  I then  mesmerised  her  my- 
self, and  induced  sleep  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Finding  my  patient 
susceptible  to  the  mesmeric  influence,  and  reflecting  that  it  would  not  be 
convenient  for  the  same  person  to  maintain  this  influence  and  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation  at  the  same  time,  I requested  Mr.  Kenriok  to  mesmer- 
ise Mrs.  Clark  morning  and  evening,  at  stated  hours,  until  insensibility 
could  be  induced. 

This  was  regularly  done,  with  gradually  increasing  effect,  when  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  January,  sleep  was  induced  in  five  minutes,  and  the 
prick  of  a pin  was  attended  with  no  manifestation  of  pain.  The  sittings 
were  continued,  and  the  patient’s  insensibility  daily  tested  by  myself  and 
others  in  various  ways. 

Fully  satisfied  now  of  our  power  to  induce  total  insensibility,  I deter- 
mined to  operate  upon  her  the  next  day  at  noon,  but  carefully  concealed 
any  such  design  from  the  patient  and  her  friends,  who  did  not  expect  its 
performance  until  several  days  later. 
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On  the  20th  of  January,  &0  minutes  past  11  A.M.,  Mrs.  Clark  was 
put  to  sleep  in  forty-five  seconds,  without  touch  or  pass  of  any  kind,  the 
facility  with  which  the  mesmeric  influence  was  produced  having  gradually 
increased  at  each  sitting.  At  12  o’clock,  M.,  in  the  presence  of  Profes- 
sor’s Ford,  Mead,  Garvin  and  Newton,  and  Dr.  Halsee,  the  patient  being 
in  a profound  sleep,  I prepared  her  dress  for  the  operation,  and  requested 
my  professional  brothers  to  note  her  pulse,  respiration,  complexion,  coun- 
tenance, &c.,  before,  during,  and  after  the  amputation,  in  order  to  detect 
any  evidence  of  pain,  or  modification  of  the  functions.  As  Mr.  Kenriclc 
had  never  witnessed  a surgical  operation,  he  feared  he  might  lose  his  self- 
possession,  and  requested  to  be  blindfolded,  which  was  done.  He  now 
seated  himself  on  the  couch  near  the  patient  and  held  her  hand  in  his  dur- 
ing the  operation.  This  was  accomplished  by  two  elliptical  incisions, 
about  eight  inches  in  length,  comprehending  between  them  the  nipple  and 
a considerable  portion  of  the  skin,  after  which  the  integuments  were 
dissected  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  entire  mammae  removed.  It 
weighed  sixteen  ounces.  The  wound  was  then  left  open  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessels,  six  of  which 
were  ligated.  The  ordinary  dressing  was  applied,  and  all  appearances  of 
blood  carefully  removed,  so  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  patient 
when  aroused.  The  amount  of  hemorrage  was  rather  more  than  is  usual 
in  such  cases. 

During  the  operation  the  patient  gave  no  indication  whatever  of  sensi- 
bility, nor  were  any  of  the  functions  observed  to  those  present  modified  in 
the  least  degree.  She  remained  in  the  same  sound  and  quiet  sleep  as 
before  the  use  of  the  knife.  Subsequently  the  pectoral  muscle,  which  had 
been  laid  bare,  was  twice  or  thrice  seen  to  contract,  when  touched  with  the 
sponge  in  removing  the  blood.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  operation, 
a tremulous  action  was  perceived  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  instantane- 
ously arrested  by  the  application  of  the  mesmeriser’s  hand  to  the  patient’s 
head.  This  phenomenon  recurred  in  about  ten  minutes  after,  and  was 
again  in  the  same  manner  arrested.  Professor  Ford,  who  counted  the 
pulse  and  respiration,  states  that  before  any  preparation  was  made  for  the 
operation,  the  pulse  was  96,  and  the  respiration  16  per  minute ; that  after 
removing  the  patient  to  arrange  her  dress  for  the  operation,  and  just  before 
this  was  commenced,  the  pulse  was  98,  and  the  respiration  17 ; that  im- 
mediately after  the  detachment  of  the  breast  the  pulse  was  96  — respira- 
tion not  counted ; and  that  after  the  final  adjustment  of  the  bandages  and 
dress,  which  required  the  patient  to  rise  and  move  about,  the  pulse  was  98 
and  the  respiration  16.  All  present  concur  in  stating  that  neither  the 
placid  countenance  of  the  patient,  nor  the  peculiar  natural  blush  of  the 
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cheeks,  experienced  any  change  whatever  during  the  whole  process^  that 
she  continued  in  the  same  profound  and  quiet  sleep  in  which  she  was 
before  noted,  and  that,  had  they  not  been  aware  of  what  was  being  done, 
they  would  hot  have  suspected  it  from  any  indications  furnished  by  the 
patient’s  condition. 

The  patient  having  been  permitted  to  sleep  on  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  final  arrangement  of  her  dress,  the  mesmerizer  made  passes  over  the 
seat  of  the  operation  in  order  to  lessen  its  sensibility,  and  aroused  her  in 
the  usual  manner,  when  she  engaged  in  cheerful  conversation  with  Mr. 
Kenrick  and  myself,  as  though  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  taken 
place.  I then  introduced  to  her  the  gentlemen,  who  had  placed  themselves 
so  as  not  be  seen  by  her  on  awakening,  and  observed  that  I had  invited  them 
to  come  in  during  her  sleep,  in  order  that  we  might  test  her  insensibility, 
preparatory  to  the  operation.  After  a few  minutes  of  conversation,  I asked 
her  when  she  would  like  to  have  the  operation  performed  ? To  which  she 
replied,  “ the  sooner  the  better,”  as  she  was  anxious  to  get  home.  I added, 
u Do  you  really  think  that  I could  remove  your  entire  breast  when  asleep 
Without  your  knowledge?5’  Answer — “Why,  doctor,  the  fact  is,  that 
from  the  various  experiments  I am  told  you  have  made  on  me,  I really  do 
not  know  what  to  think  of  it.”  “ Well,  madam,  suppose  I were  to  perform 
the  operation  one  of  these  days,  and  to  inform  you  cf  it  when  you  awake, 
would  you  believe  me,  and  could  you  control  your  feelings,  on  finding  that 
it  had  been  done  ?”  Answer  : “ I could  not  suppose  that  you  would  deceive 
me,  and  of  course  I would  be  very  glad,  but  would  try  not  to  give  way 
to  my  feelings.”  “ Have  you  perceived,  since  your  arrival  here,  or  do 
you  now  perceive,  any  change  in  the  ordinary  sensations  of  the  affected 
breast?”  “No,  sir,  it  feels  about  as  it  has  done  for  some  time  back.” 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour  having  elapsed  since  she  awoke,  I then  told 
her  that  as  we  found  her  in  a proper  state  for  the  operation,  I had  performed 
it,  and  that  the  breast  was  now  removed.  She  expressed  her  incredulity 
— said  I was  certainly  jesting,  as  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  have 
been  done  without  her  knowing  it  at  the  time,  or  feeling  any  thing  of  it 
now.  She  became  convinced  only  on  carrying  her  hand  to  the  part  and 
finding  that  the  br,east  was  no  longer  there.  She  remained  apparently 
unmoved  for  a few  moments,  when  her  friends,  approaching  to  congratu- 
late her,  her  face  became  flushed,  and  she  wept  unaffectedly  for  some  time. 
The  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

In  laying  the  above  narrative  before  the  profession,  it  is  due  to  the 
cause  of  truth  to  state,  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  all  the  physicians  at 
the  operation,  and  that  I am  authorized  by  them  to  say  that  it  accords  in 
every  particular  with  their  own  observations,  so  far  as  they  were  present. 
# 
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I should  also  add  that,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  a surgical  operation  may  be  performed  under  such 
circumstances  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient,  I have  design- 
edly avoided  any  mention  of  the  various  and  interesting  mesmeric 
phenomena  manifested  prior  and  subsequently  to  the  operation.  These 
have  been  carefuly  and  judiciously  recorded  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  whose  well- 
directed  zeal  has  enabled  him  to  collect  a body  of  highly  important  facts 
from  a held  unfortunately  explored  too  exclusively  in  ignorance  and 
charlatanism. 

Augusta,  Ga. , 1st  Feb.,  1845. 


FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGNET. 

THE  MAGNET. 

When  darkness  shrouds  the  mighty  deep, 

Or  storm  and  lightnings  thicken  fast, 

When  billow  after  billow  sweeps 
The  deck,  of  canvass,  men,  and  mast ; 

Of  every  other  guide  bereft, 

The  sailor  clings  to  one  alone  — 

The  first  — the  best  — the  last,  is  left  — 

It  is  his  priceless  Magnet  Stone . 

The  sea  of  knowledge  spreads  afar  — 

Man’s  little  bark  would  fain  explore; 

Y et  guided  by  a glimmering  star, 

He  cannot  venture  far  from  shore. 

Another  science  lights  the  fire 
Whose  light  shall  gleam  from  sea  to  sea; 

Let  truth  alone  be  man’s  desire  — 

Let  truth  his  mental  pinions  free. 

The  Magnet  points  the  wanderer  home, 

As  lightning  follows  down  the  rod  — 

This  Magnet  points  to  all  who  roam, 

Through  nature,  up  to  Nature’s  God. 

p#### 
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EDITOR’S  ADDRESS. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  number,  the  necessity  of  correct 
Conclusions.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that  truth  and  falsehood, 
belief  and  disbelief,  depend  upon  forces  more  definite  in  their  action,  and 
more  immutable  in  their  operations,  than  the  mere  caprice  of  the  human 
mind.  There  is  nothing  possessed  of  dimensions  or  qualities,  but  what 
is  governed  by  undeviating  laws ; unless  an  effect  may  be  produced 
without  a cause.  Could  this  be  possible,  however,  discord  would  Bupplant 
harmony,  and  nature’s  works  would  crash  together  in  awful  confusion, 
and  chaos  would  of  necessity  prevail ! 

As  far  back  in  the  lapse  of  time  as  history  will  carry  us,  there  appears 
to  have  been  two  great  and  universal  forces  recognized  as  pervading  the 
universe.  These  forces  have  been  variously  modified  by  different 
individuals,  parties  and  sects,  of  all  ages  and  every  clime,  and  suited  to 
every  circumstance,  in  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error,  belief  and  disbelief. 
Every  thing  of  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive,  organic  or 
inorganic,  material  or  immaterial,  appears  to  have  its  positive  and  negative 
forces , by  means  of  which  it  may  become  Magnetic,  exhibiting  the 
phenomenon  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  true,  that  these  magnetic  forces  pervade  all 
nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  organized  or  unorganized,  differing,  only  in 
the  degree  of  their  manifestations.  These  forces  could  not  be  expected  to 
exhibit  the  same  appearance,  when  manifested  through  a gross  substance, 
as  they  would  when  manifested  through  an  ethereal  substance.  The 
shades  of  difference  will  be  as  various  as  the  grades  of  matter  or  mind 
through  which  they  are  manifested.  This  is  obvious  to  every  observer, 
however  limited  may  be  his  sphere  of  action. 

These  forces  are  constantly  being  manifested  through  the  peculiar  tastes 
of  individuals,  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Attraction  and  repulsion  are 
as  obviously  manifested  in  every  feeling,  thought,  and  action  of  the  human 
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family,  and  the  lower  animals,  ranging  down  throughout  the  whole  vege- 
table tribes,  when  philosophically  investigated  — as  has  ever  developed 
itself  through  the  mineral.  The  principle  is  the  same,  manifested  through 
the  entire  works  of  nature,  only  differing  in  their  modifications  by  the 
variedness  of  organization  in  organized  beings,  or  the  various  elementary 
compot^ids  in  unorganized  substances,  together  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  matter  of  which  both  or  either  are  composed.  Every  object, 
be  it  animate  or  inanimate,  possesses  feeling,  or  a degree  of  sensitiveness 
peculiar  to  itself ; and  by  means  of  which,  it  may  be  agreeably  or  disa- 
greeably affected.  Hence,  arises  those  forces  which  we  call  attraction  and 
repulsion.  These  forces  are  known  to  exist  in  a high  degree  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and'  a careful  and  critical  examination  will  demonstrate 
their  existence  in  every  species  of  the  vegetable  tribes  ; and  it  is  equally 
plausible,  that  the  animal  kingdom,  being  the  highest  in  the  order  of 
creation,  will  manifest  these  forces  in  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection. 
Just  in  proportion,  then,  as  the  organizations  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies  become  more  complicated  in  their  structures,  do  these  forces  become 
more  extended  and  intellectual  in  their  operations.  Hence,  in  tracing 
these  forces  from  the  most  simple  form  of  the  mineral,  through  the  complex 
structure  of  the  vegetable,  and  continuing  our  investigations  through  the 
animal  up  to  its  highest  link,  what  fields  for  contemplation  present  them- 
selves to  our  view  ? But  in  consequence  of  the  complex  character  of  the 
organization  of  these  higher  orders  of  beings,  wielding  attraction  and  repul- 
sion through  the  medium  of  the  will,  by  jesture,  by  word,  and  by  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  it  has,  therefore,  been  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  comprehend  the  infinitely  varied  effects  of  these  simple,  but 
universal  forces  of  nature. . The  want  of  sufficient  mental  power  in  man 
to  discover  that  these  forces  are  the  creative  and  sentient  principles  in 
matter,  in  whatever  form  and  degree  it  may  be  manifested,  keeping  up  ac- 
tion and  reaction  — by  means  of  which  the  law  of  equilibrium  is  maintained, 
and  all  nature  harmonized  — has  given  rise  to  the  belief  of  all  the  varieties 
of  Satanic  influences : as  witches,  wizards,  spectres,  ghosts,  and  every 
manner  of  superstitious  phantasms,  to  which  the  human  mind  has  been 
subservient. 

When  we  take  this  subject  into  due  consideration,  and  give  it  that 
attention  which  its  importance  demands  in  philosophical  investigations,  we 
will  discover  that  attraction  and  repulsion  are  manifested  throughout  the 
mineral  kingdom,  by  means  of  animponderable;agent,or caugf^  known  and 
acknowledged  to  operate  between  all  bodies;  which  can  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  spirit  of  these  bodies  acting  i^pon  eaoh  other  . by,  means 
L«f  radiation,  as  light  from  a centre.  What  i*  hqrprjneaj&  hli  Mktf# 
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most  ethereal  of  all  matter,  imponderable,  invisible,  unconfined,  and  never 
at  rest; — filling  all  space  with  its  presence — possessing  the  power  of  action 
and  reaction.  If  the  equilibrium  of  this  ethereal  matter  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  these  forces^  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  tangible 
or  gross  matter  in  any  form  would  have  ever  existed ; but  one  expansive 
ocean  of  smooth,  unruffled,  ethereal  matter,  would  have  filled  immensity 
with  its  presence ; attraction  and  repulsion  unknown,  and  the  innumera- 
ble orders  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  their  beautiful 
attributes^  which  serve  to  adorn  and  embellish  the  whole  economy  of 
nature  and  of  Nature’s  God,  standing  forth  as  ever  living  monuments  of 
the  all-powerful  and  ever- varied  action  of  these  grand  and  immutable 
forces , condensing  and  combining  ethereal  matter  into  solid  and  tangible 
forms,  and  again  reducing  these  forms  to  their  simple  element,  — ethereal 
matter. 

This  spirit  may  be  called  an  atmospheric  emanation,  which  radiates 
from  all  bodies,  having  an  affinity  for  each  other,  tending  to  consolidate  as 
matter  round  a nucleus,  or  a repulsion  tending  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter,  or  bodies,  as  heat  repels  heat,  when  generated  by  two  distinct 
bodies ; the  same  principle  holding  good  in  cold  bodies,  force,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  will  repulse  that  which  is  equal  to  itself.  For 
illustration,  take  two  hot  balls  of  equal  temperature,  and  place  them  suffi- 
ciently close,  and  the  heat  will  radiate  or  be  thrown  off  from  each,  with 
sufficient  force  to  repel  that  of  the  other;  and  this  repulsion,  will  be  in 
proportion  to  their  proximity,  and  the  degree  of  their  temperature.  These 
opposite  forces  must  of  course  repulse  each  other,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  opposite  currents  of  atmosphere,  or£of  water,  would  repulse  each  other, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  Two  equal  and  opposing  minds  would  repel 
each  other  upon  the  same  principle,  being  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  equilibrium.  But  if  one  ball  should  be  positively  charged,  and  the 
other  negatively,  the  positive  ball  would  part  with  its  heat  or  caloric,  and 
the  negative  ball  would  receive  until  an  equilibrium  would  be  established, 
in  which  state  they  would  mutually  repulse  each  other,  for  the  reason, 
that  their  forces,  or  power,  had  become  equal.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
produced  by  two  cold  bodies,  although  its  action  is  not  so  perceptible. 

The  manifestation  of  these  forces , or  spiritual  action  in  the*vegetable 
kingdom,  is  much  more  complex  in  character,  and  modified  as  we  find  it 
here,  it  approximates  what  we  may  more  properly  call  a vital  action. 
Vital  action  it  undoubtedly  is,  for  without  it  matter,  under  whatever  form 
it  may  appear,  can  neither  possess  sensation  or  locomotion.  Did  not 
spirit , under  some  modification,  pervade  all  matter,  one  particle,  or  body  of 
matter,  would  have  no  power  to  act  upon  itself,  nor  upon  any  other 
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particle, of  matter,  or  body,  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Consequently  f 
neither  sensation  nor  locomotion  could  exist.  This  power  of  sensation 
and  locomotion,  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  structure* 
and  perfection  of  the  organization  of  matter,  through  which  this  spirit  is 
manifested.  Hence,  we  find  it  very  imperfectly  developed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  One  particle  or  body  of  mineral  possessing  little  or  no  power 
to  act  upon  itself,  but  a fair  proportion  of  power  to  act  upon  other 
particles  of  matter,  or  bodies,  with  which  it  may  be  surrounded, 
as  in  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  vegetable  kingdom  possesses 
these  forces  in  a higher  degree  of  perfection;  but  with  less  power 
to  act  upon  other  bodies  or  particles  of  matter,  it  possesses  far  more  power 
of  acting  upon  itself,  imitating  man  in  his  voluntary  motions.  The  veg- 
etable kingdom  occupying,  as  it  does,  the  middle  ground  — filling  up  the 
intermediate  space  between  these  two  extreme  kingdoms  of  nature,  the 
mineral  and  animal  — extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  equally  to  both  — 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  vary  the  modification,  of  these  manifesta- 
tions, as  it  approximates  the  one  or  the  other. 

A careful  observation  of  the  various  vegetable  orders,  will  satisfy  any 
one,  that  what  is  here  hinted  at  in  a few  general  remarks,  will  bear  the 
strictest  scrutiny,  even  in  the  minutia.  Mark  one  species  of  vegetable, 
the  magnet  plant,  with  its  taper  leaves,  guiding  the  traveller  in  his  way, 
by  always  pointing  north  and  south  ; and  another  shrinking  from  his  touch, 
as  if  conscious  of  man’s  destructive  power.  With  what  tenacity  do  plants 
adhere  to  light?  Observe  the  sapling  in  the  dense  grove,  striving  to 
outstrip  its  fellows,  that  it  may  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  catch  the 
first  sprinkling  of  the  refreshing  dews  and  showers.  The  plant  which 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  cellar,  shrinks  from 
perpetual  darkness,  as  an  enemy  robbing  it  of  its  green  and  healthful  color, 
and  exerts  all  its  energies  and  powers  of  locomotion  to  meet  the  light 
which  may  be  admitted  through  the  windows  and  other  interstices.  Most 
plants  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  control  their  roots,  change  their 
course,  and  send  them  off  in  the  direction  of  brooks,  and  fertile  soils,  that 
their  food  may  be  of  the  proper  quantity ; and  some  even  possess  the  power 
of  detaching  their  roots  from  one  location,  and  floating  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  in  search  of  a more  desirable  and  bountiful  rock,  to  which  they 
may  lay  claim.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  acacias,  called  the  mimosa 
eburnea,  which  flourishes  in  the  burning  climes  of  India,  possesses  such 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  and  foresight,  that  upon  a dark  cloud  passing 
over,  the  leaves  immediately  fold  themselves  up,  resting  one  upon  another, 
like  tiles  on  a roof,  for  mutual  support  and  defence.  The  leaves  of  this 
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sensitive  tree  are  so  tender,  that,  otherwise,  when  the  rains  fall  they 
would  be  pressed  down  and  destroyed  by  the  thorns  underneath. 

Here  we  perceive  a remarkable  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  foresight. 
Vegetable  matter,  with  organizations  sufficiently  complex,  manifesting 
these  forces  in  that  degree  of  perfection  which  entitles  them  to  sensation 
and  locomotion  suitable  to  their  wants.  Thus  we  may  trace  this  sensitive 
vital  action,  bordering  on  reason,  from  the  simplest  form  of  the  mineral, 
up  through  the  whole  vegetable  economy,  conclusively  establishing,  that 
nature  is  and  can  be  no  other  than  a harmonious  grouping  of  affinities, 
sensations  and  motions. 

Hence,  we  must  perceive,  that  sensation,  locomotion,  and  reason,  are 
manifested  through  matter  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  those  forces 
wielded  by  every  particle,  or  body  of  matter,  in  acting  upon  itself,  or 
on  other  particles  of  matter,  or  bodies  with  which  it  may  be  surrounded ; 
as  one  man  may  act  upon  other  bodies,  or  upon  himself,  either  mentally 
or  physically.  One  vegetable  upon  other  bodies,  or  upon  itself  in 
controling  its  actions.  The  power  of  one  particle  or  body  of  mineral  to 
act  upon  itself,  is  so  imperceptible,  that  it  probably  could  not  be  made 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  general  deader,  in  such  a limited  article. 
But  all  know  the  power  of  one  particle,  or  body  of  mineral  to  act  upon  other 
particles  or  bodies  of  matter,  and  that  this  power  of  action  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  this  universal  spirit  possessed  by  the  acting  body.  There 
is  evidently  a sympathy  existing  between  the  mineral  and  vegetable, 
and  connecting  both  with  the  animal,  uniting  the  three  in  one,  in  spirit  and 
in  substance ; as  is  demonstrated  by  chemical  analysis.  The  difference 
in  the  combination  of  their  elementary  particles,  through  which  this  spirit 
is  manifested,  varies  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action  of  their  forces . 
The  mineral  through  these  forces  acts  upon  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegeta- 
ble through  the  same  medium  returns  its  modified  action  upon  the  mineral ; 
and  both  exert  a greater  or  less  influence  over  the  animal,  which  returns 
the  influence  of  these  forces  over  both  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
mentally  and  physically.  The  vegetable  is  supported  and  partly  nourished 
by  the  mineral,  and  the  mineral  is  produced  again  out  of  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter.  The  animal  is  principally  dependent  on  both  for  hid 
existence  and  support,  and  to  both  again  does  he  return,  showing  a mutual 
dependence  throughout  the  whole  of  nature’s  works. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  minerals  and  vegetables 
are  sensitive  as  animals  *,  but  that  they  possess  sensation  and  locomotion, 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  positive  and  negative  forces  as  minerals  and 
vegetables,  and  that  these  forces are  possessed  in  common  by  all  bodies, 
only  in  different  degrees  of  perfection,  which  depends  on  the  perfection  of 
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organization  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  through  which  these 
forces  are  developed,  and  of  the  different  compounds  in  the  mineral,  through 
which  the  sam e force#  are  manifested. 

In  tracing  these  forces  through  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  them  much 
more  complex  in  character,  and  more  perfect  in  their  operations.  They 
are  not  only  possessed  physically  but  mentally.  Mind  not  only  acts  on 
mind,  but  min<^  on  matter,  as  well  as  matter  on  matter ; and  here  in  man, 
the  highest  orderv  of  beings,  we  find  these  forces  manifested  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  wielded  for  every  variety  of  purpose,  producing 
the  most  astonishing  effects.  How  does  one  individual  attract  or  repulse 
another? 

We  see  one  individual  possess  an  affinity  for  another,  who  would 
probably  repulse  that  person’s  most  intimate  friend.  So  it  is  that  whole 
bodies  of  men,  possessing  similar  views  and  feelings,  having  an  affinity  for 
each  other  in  common,  unite  and  form  communities,  repulsing  those 
of  different  views  and  feelings,  who  unite  and  form  opposite  communities. 
The  action  of  these  forces  between  individuals  and  communities,  are  as 
essential  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  the  human  family,  as  the 
action  of  the  same  forces  between  the  poles  and  equator  are  to  a congenial 
climate. 

Without  the  action  of  these  forces , individual  existences  would  not  be 
known.  All  materiality  would  return  back  to  its  immaterial , or  original 
elementary  principle,  filling  the  immensity  of  space  with  a dead  or 
inactive  spirit , without  any  power  to  form  new  compounds. 

These  forces  manifest  themselves  through  the  highest  and  most  refined 
mental  operations  of  man.  There  is  not  an  idea  formed  by  the  mind 
through  which  these  forces  are  not  manifested.  And  here  is  the  point 
which  we  wish  to  reach.  Every  proposition,  the  terms  of  which  are 
understood,  must  necessarily  occasion  belief  or  disbelief,  (t.  c.)  it  is  either 
positive  with  our  feelings,  or  it  is  negatived  by  them.  These  forces  are 
as  demonstrably  manifested  here,  and  act  in  harmony  with  as  immutable 
laws,  as  they  do  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  in  any  of  the  physical 
operations  of  the  animal  kingdom.  And  it  is  in  harmony  with  these  forces , 
that  we  are  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected,  either  mentally  or  physi- 
cally, in  loving  or  in  hating,  believing  or  in  disbelieving. 

The  ultimate  conclusion  is,  then,  that  there  is  a universal  spirit,  possess- 
ing the  power  of  action  and  reaction,  pervading  all  matter,  however 
material  or  etherial  it  may  be,  governing,  directing,  and  controling  every 
thought  and  action,  through  the  efficient  agency  of  these  immutable  forces. 

Hence,  we  believe,  and  how  can  we  disbelieve,  before  our  minds  are 
convinced  of  our  error  ? And  how  can  we  be  convinced  without  sufficient 
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proof,  which  cannot  be  repulsed  by  the  Negative  force  of  our  minds  P Or 
we  disbelieve,  and  the  same  reasoning  applies.  Therefore,  it  is  just  as 
impossible  for  us  to  change  our  opinions,  or  our  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  as 
it  is  for  matter  to  change  its  negative  and  positive  forces  without  a change 
of  condition.  Let  any  one  try  his  power  of  changing  his  opinions,  or  to 
believe  or  disbelieve  what  he  pleases,  without  a change  of  evidence, 
arguments,  facts  &c.,  and  he  will  find  it  just  as  impossible,  as  to  annihilate 
spirit,  or  to  create  matter  out  of  nothing.  Yet  we  find  one  half  of  the 
world  abusing  the  other  for  their  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  or  the  erroneous- 
ness of  their  opinions.  When  this  part  of  our  subject  is  more  fully 
investigated,  better  understood,  and  more  justly  appreciated,  we  will 
substitute  reason  for  abuse,  deduced  from  proper  evidence  and  undeniable 
facts. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

[We  said  nothing  of  Phrenology  in  our  first  number,  not  because  we  do 
not  esteem  Phrenology  equally  with  lyiesmerism,  but  for  the  reason  that 
Mesmerism  is  less  understood  than  Phrenology,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
then®  go  hand  in  hand,  like  twin  sisters,  as  we  deem  them  inseparably 
’ connected.  This  subject  shall  receive  a share  of  our  attention  henceforth. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  many  of  our  patrons  may  not  be*  famil- 
iar with  those  facts  which  go  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Phrenology, 
aside  from  those  discoveries  which  are  made  through  the  medium  of 
Neurology  and  Mesmerism.  To  such  we  recommend  the  following  article 
from  the  South  Western  Christian.  Advocate.  And  we  must  congratulate 
the  friends  of  science,  on  the  appearance  of  such  an  article  in  the  columns 
of  that  paper, — one  which  has  heretofore  done  no  little  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  Phrenology.] 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

Man  has,  by  general  acclamation,  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
creation;  and  it  is  in  him  we  find  that  beautiful  and  complicated  mechan- 
ism which  conduces  so  much  to  the  perfection  of  life.  As  the  inferior 
orders  of  creation  descend  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature,  becoming  more 
remote  from  the  formation  of  man,  we  find  them  gradually  losing  their 
perceptive  excellence,  their  instinctive  intuition;  and  the  long  line  of 
locomotive  being  is  at  last  merged  in  the  inertia  of  vegetable  existence. 

Were  it  really  necessary,  we  might  speculate  on  the  probable  and 
apparent  causes  of  the  gradual  declination  in  the  scale  of  animal  being ; 
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nor  would  such  speculations  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand* 
But  a few  plain,  simple  facts  will  set  the  matter  in  a clear  view. 

The  whole  animal  kingdom  has  been  divided  into  six  great  classes,  and 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  class  drawn  from  the  peculiari- 
* ties  of  the  internal  structure . This  classification  is  quite  illustrative  of  our 
present  design;  and  our  object  in  calling  attention  to  it  is,  to  show  that 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  animal  race  throughout  its  rising  grada- 
tions, is  dependant,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  concomitant  development 
of  one  single  system,  the  nervous,  of  which  the  brain  is  the  very  centre.  , 

The  first  class  to  which  we  invite  attention  is  Vermes  or  Worms* 
These  have  a heart  with  one  ventricle , but  no  auricle ; the  blood  is  cold 
and  white,  and,  the  organs  being  very  few  and  exceedingly  simple,  the 
phenomena  of  life  have  but  little  variety. 

The  second  is  Insecta,  or  Insects.  These  have  a heart  precisely  like 
the  first,  and  the  composition  and  color  of  the  blood  is  the  same.  They 
differ  from  the  first  class  in  having  antennae,  or  feelers. 

Pisces,  or  Fishes,  constitute  the  third  class.  Here  the  heart  is  a little 
different.  In  addition  to  the  ventricle,  the  heart  has  an  auricle.  The 
blood  is  red  and  cold,  and  the  bronchae,  or  gills,  are  external. 

In  the  fourth  class,  Amphibiae,  or  animals  that  can  live  in  two  elements, 
the  heart  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  third ; the  lungs,  however,  are 
internal,  and  respiration  is  nearly  voluntary. 

The  fifth  class,  Aves,  or  Birds.  Here  the  heart  has  two  ventricles  and 
two  auricles.  The  blood  is  red  and  warm,  and  its  circulation  is  carried 
on  through  the  pulmonary  structure,  by  means  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
auricle  of  the  heart,  while  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle  of  the  same  organ 
propel  the  general  or  systematic  circulation.  It  is  only  in  this  last  class 
we  find  any  considerable  development  of  the  cerebral  organs,  and  accord- 
ingly instinct  is  here  observed  in  great  perfection.  But,  like  the  inferior 
classes,  it  is  oviparous. 

The  sixth  and  last  class  is  the  Mammalia.  This  embraces  all  those 
animals  that  are  viviparous.  Here  the  organization  is  comparatively 
perfect,  the  organs  of  the  body  numerous,  and  the  phenomena  of  life 
exceedingly  complex  and  multiform.  The  volume  of  the  brain  is  aston- 
ishingly increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the  nerves 
emanating  from  it  are  more  distinct,  their  destinations  more  marked,  and 
their  offices  more  apparent. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  man  forms  the  first  genus  of  the  first  order  of 
the  last  class.  The  simia,  or  ape,  constitutes  the  second  genus  of  the 
same  order  and  saipe  class.  Now,  where  the  varieties  of  these  two 
genera  approach  each  other,  they  are  absolutely  so  nearly  blended,  and 
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even  mixed  together,  as  to  present  no  striking  difference.  For  we  are 
really  informed  that,  in  Sumatra,  an  island  inhabited  by  a most  degraded 
species  of  theTiuman  race,  and  where,  also,  the  satyrus,  or  ourang  outang, 
is  found  in  great  perfection,  the  two  have,  on  some  occasions,  abolished 
the  generic  differences  which  nature  seems  to  have  placed  between  them, 
and,  by  consanguinity,  have  resolved  themselves  into  specks  of  the  same 
variety . The  Chimpanzee,  or  simia  troglodytes,  is  said  to  resemble  the 
human  race  even  more  than  the  satyr  us,  or  wild  man,  as  he  is  called.; 
But  this  last  variety  approaches  near  enough  to  convince  everyone  of  his 
superior  endowments  over  his  less  symmetrical  brethren.  It  is.  said  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ganges  live  in  great  fear  of  these  animals,  and  regard 
them  as  a foreign  nation,  who  do  not  speak  for  fear  of  being  made  to 
work.  They  frequently  present  sticks  to  travellers,  and  compel  them  to' 
fight.  Picard  informs  us,  that,  in  the  province  of  Sierra  Leone,  there  is  a 
species  so  strong-limbed  and  industrious,  that,  when  properly  trained 
and  fed,  they  work  like  servants ; that  they  walk  on  the  hind  feet,  will 
pound  substances  in  a mortar,  bring  water ; and  Shoutten  remarks,  they 
are  taken  in  snarers,  and  taught  to  use  their  fore  feet  as  hands  in  perform-* 
ing  different  operations,  as  rinsing  glasses,  carrying  drink  round  the 
company,  turning  a spit,  &c. 

Gaut  says  he  saw  a very  extraordinary  ape  in  Java.  It  was  a female, 
and  very  much  resembled  the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
She  made  her  bed  very  neatly  every  day,  lay  on  her  side,  and  covered 
herself  with  the  bed  clothes.  Whqn  her  head  ached,  die  bound  it  up 
with  a handkerchief,  and  exhibited  many  other  performances  which  he 
says  were  extremely  singular.  Wadstr am  mentions  one  that  ate,  drank, 
slept,  and  sat  at  table,  like  a human  being. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  this  apparent  digression  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  conclusively,  that  as  animals  approach  the  human 
form,  they  improve  rapidly  in  the  variety  and  perfection  of  their  faculties ; 
and  what  is  undeniable,  that  change  of  structure  consists  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  the 
configuration  of  the  brain.  We  might  inquire,  What  particular  organizar 
tion  is  invariably  connected  with  the  development  of  mind  ? Is  it  in  any 
modification  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  ? We  are  sure  it  is  not.  Is  it 
resident  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  aside  from  the  nervous?  We 
answer,  No.  Does  it  consist  in  any  conformation  of  the  heart,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  circulatory  system?  We  are  convinced  it  does  not; 
for  the  heart  of  a goose,  for  example,  is  Very  like  the  human  heart ; but 
how  astonishingly  different  is  the  brain!  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
then,  that  a structure  so  uniformly  connected  with  mind  as  that  of  a large 
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and  well  shaped  brain,  must  of  necessity  have  something  to  do  with  it  ; 
for  one  unvarying  cerebral  structure  is  always  found  where  the  leas* 
trace  of  reason  is  observed. 

It  is  a fact,  that  every  part  of  the  human  system  is  so  nearly  similated 
by  the  same  organs  of  the  inferior  animals,  that  the  anatomy  of  man  may 
be  advantageously  studied  by  means  of  these  alone.  But  the  brain  is 
merely  resembled , not  completely  represented,  by  that  of  any  other 
creature;  and  that  resemblance  consists  much  less  in  the  external  figure 
of  the  brain,  than  in  its  internet  construction.  It' will  be  conceded, 
however,  we  think,  by  all,  that  the  perfection  of  the  simious  animals  is  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  resemblance  to  man,  and  the  superior  size  of  the 
head,  together  with  the  consequent  development  of  the  other  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  the  main  source  of  that  perfection. 

But,  to  lay  aside  all  semblance  of  speculation  on  this  subject,  to  what 
extent  does  our  own  observation  extend  ? Have  we  not  been  accustomed 
to  associate  great  intellectual  strength  with  a large  brain,  with  as  muoh 
propriety  as  strong  and  well-developed  muscles  with  a wrestler.  And 
whoever  saw  a natural  idiot,  whose  head,  unless  it  was  dropsical,  did 
not,  by  the  precipitate  recession  of  the  fore  part,  the  general  diminution  of 
size,  or  irregularity  of  the  shape,  at  once  display  the  character  of  the  ' 
individual?  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  men  were  aware  "of  the 
vast  influence  exerted  on  the  intellect  by  the  configuration  of  the  brain. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  ancients  constructed  the  statues  of  Jupiter,  their 
supreme  god,  with  a forehead  so  prominent  as  to  occasion  a slight  deform- 
ity. And  we  recollect  to  have  heard  a popular  minister  remark,  that  he 
had  actually  recognized  the  most  able  and  talented  of  our  senators  in 
Congress  from  the  size  and  figure  of  the  head  alone. 

But  there  is  another  view  we  may  take  of  this  subject,  if  possible,  still 
more  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  Wherever  the  seat  of  the  intellect  is 
in  man,  whatever  organ  is  the  instrument  or  medium  of  its  conveyance,  that 
part  will  necessarily  present  numerous  morbid  appearances  in  mania.  Now, 
what  part  of  the  body,  what  organ  of  the  whole  system,  invariably  shows 
change  of  structure,  and  real  disease,  in  derangement  of  the  mind?  We 
answer,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the  brain.  It  is  true,  madness  has 
been  ascribed  to  disease  of  the  liver,  and  this  opinion  was  advanced  in 
the  days  of  Hippocrates.  But  the  fact  is,  numerous  persons  have  been 
deranged  in  whose  liver  not  * the  slightest  original  disease  could  be 
observed;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  inflammations  and  abscesses  of  the 
liver,  no  mental  aberration  is  present,  unless  through  sympathy  of  the 
brain.  Mania  has  been  referred  to  the  spleen,  to  the  intestines,  to  the 
nerves  apart  from  the  brain.  But  the  most  unwearied  anatomical  investi- 
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gations  have  never  confirmed  either  of  these  opinions,  but  the  contrary; 
There  have  been  some  who  have  placed  it  exclusively  in  the  mind.  But 
there  are  equally  weighty  objections  to  tips  hypothesis;  for  we  cannot 
understand  how  impressions  can  be  made  on  the  mind  except  through  the 
medium  of  matter : aipd  again,  the  brain  is  uniformly  affected  in  persons 
who  have  died  in  a state  of  insanity.  It  is  a fact  which  cannot  be  denied, 
that  phrenitis,  apoplexy,  palsy,  epilepsy,  &c.,  which  have  their  seats,  in  a 
great  degree,  in  the  brain,  are  the  frequent  6aurfe  of  madness,'  and  perhaps 
produce  more  instances  of  this  disease  than  all  things  besides. 

Can  we  hesitate,  then,  when  we  see  the  full  development  and  healthy 
action  of  an  organ  so  essentially  connected  with  the  display  of  mind ; and 
t again,  when  that  organ  is  diseased,  its  structure  changed,  that  same  mind 
languishing  in  gloom  and  descending  into  driveling  maniacy, — can  we  hesi- 
tate to  assign  to  it  the  grand,  the  noble  function  of  being  the  medium  through 
which  the  sublime  phenomena  of  mind  are  displayed? 

But  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  is  in  favor  of 
placing  the  point  of  union  between  mind  and  matter  in  the  heart!  We 
are  very  far  from  undervaluing  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ; yet  we 
feel  assured  that  vague  and  incorrect  notions  of  certain  passages  have 
done  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  literature. 

We  should  be  very  cautious  in  quoting  the  Bible  for  authority  in  the  . 
support  of  any  philosophical  theory,  as  it  rarely  throws  any  light  upon ' 
merely  scientific  subjects.  One  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  relied  upon 
to  prove  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind,  is  the  following:  “And  God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.”  We 
cannot  say  what  Greek  word  in  the  original  has  been  translated  “ heart,” 
as  a copy  of  the  septuagint  is  not  at  hand;  but  we  think  it  might  be 
“kardia,”  perhaps  “kear,”  or  even  “hetor.”  Now,  either  of  these 
words,  without  the  least  violation,  could  have  been  rendered  “mind.** 
Then  it  would  have  read,  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind , 
&c.  But  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  really  and  properly  means 
the  heart , let  us  observe  the  very  next  verse:  “And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart”  Now, 
Who  does  not  see  the  imbecility  of  ascribing  a fleshly  heart  to  God?  The 
truth  is,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  that  it  should  have  an  immaterial 
signification;  and  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  does  signify  the  mind, 
or  it  never  could  have  had  a proper  application  to  the  spiritual  God. 
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MEDICAL. 

CASES.  * 

For  the  want  of  room,  we  report  only  a few  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
we  have  on  record.  But  we  shall  not  neglect  to  revert  to  this  interesting 
part  of  our  subject  in  each  number,  for  the  especial  bepefit  and  satisfaction 
of  our  numerous  patrons.  This  we  deem  a duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  monopolize  this 
most  successful  of  all  remedial  agents.  We  think  the  practice  as  well  as 
the  theory,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a remedial  agent  in  most,  if  not  in  all 
cases  of  disease,  should  be  made  known  to  the  people  in  general.  The 
world  at  large  should  know  the  whole  truth  practically,  and  theoretically, 
if  they  would  be  benefited  by  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  efficacy.  And  if 
a philanthropic  spirit  and  not  a mercenary  one  prompts  its  advocates  to 
action,  this  must  soon  be  the  case.  Probably  no  disoovery  in  the  arts  and 
^ sciences,  has  ever  made  more  rapid  advances  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  than  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism.  It  only  made  its  entry  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  thirty-six,  with  Mons.  Poyen,  and  now 
eight  years  have  scarcely  elapsed,  when  a knowledge  of  it  has  spread  over 
the  whole  vast  country ; and  like  our  mighty  fertilizing  rivers  in  their 
, onward  course,  it  has  broken  down  all  barriers,  and  united  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  its  common  capse.  This  is  sufficient 
proof  that  the  right  spirit  pervades  its  advocates  in  the  main*  notwith- 
standing too  many  of  them  may  be  mercenary  in  the  extreme.  This 
unfortunately  has  been  the  case  with  every  new  discovery,  which  has 
condescended  to  become  terrestial  and  abi<je  with  man.  It  wpuld  be  very 
strange,  indeed,  if  Mesmerism  formed  a n exception  to  this  uniform  rule, 
when  the  Christian  religion,  with  all  the  holy  reverence  which  has  been 
thrown  around  it,  has  bowed  in  strict  obedience  to  its  sceptre ! 

" v.  PHBENITIS. 

A German  boy  in  this  city  was  severdy  attacked  with  this  dangerous 
disease.  The  inflammation  being  seated  principally  in  the  organ  of  rever- 
ence, which  was  preternaturally  hot.  His  conversation  was  then  of  God 
and  angels.  He  was  so  fr&nctic  with  delirium,  that  it  required  two 
persons  to  hold  him  while  being  mesmerized.  His  ravings,  however, 
gradually  subsided  under  the  influence  of  the  Mesmeric  passes.  After 
mesmerizing  him  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  excitement  left  the 
’ organ  of  reverence  and  settled  in  that  of  destructiveness,  which  was  fully 
developed.  His  conversation  now  changed  to  that  of  blood  and  destruction. 
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The  manipulations  being  continued,  he  soon  ceased  his  conversation  and 
commenced  singing.  Upon  relieving  him  of  his  musical  fit,  his  individu- 
ality became  quite  excited  - — his  power  of  observation  became  very  acute, 
and  every,  object  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  appeared  to  possess  new 
and  more  attractive  qualities.  By  continuing  the  mesmeric  operations  for 
some  few  days,  the  patient  was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  and  when  last 
heard  from  was  at  work  as  usual. 

The  manner  of  operation  in  this  case,  was  to  place  the  hands  on  the  part 
of  the  head  affected,  and  hold  them  there  until  an  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture was  established,  when  the  manipulations  were  made  from  the  head 
to  the  lower  extremities,  resting  the  points  of  the  fingers  occasionally  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  epiga3trum.  The  holding  of  the  hands  on  the 
part  affected,  the  epigastrum,  and  the  manipulations,  were  made  alternately 
through  each  sitting,  which  was  continued  from  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour,  twice  a day. 

This  boy  was  treated  by  the  regular  practice  of  Calomel  and  the  Lancet 
for  some  two  weeks  before  I was  called  in.  The  family  informed  me  that 
under  this  treatment,  the  patient  had  daily  grown  worse, 

VI.  SPINAL  AFFECTION. 

Mrs.  A was  afflicted  with  this  critical  disease  for  some  two 

years,  in  which  time  she  had  exhausted  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  physi- 
cians far  and  near,  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  the  drugs  which  they  wielded. 
After  despairing  of  all  hopes  of  recovery,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  try 
mesmerism  as  the  dernier  resort , being  assured  that  it  would  produce  no 
bad  effect,  if  it  should  do  no  good.  Af  ter  being  regularly  mesmerized  for 
some  three  months  or  more,  she  was  perfectly  restored  to  health  by 
mesmerism  alone.  Her  strength  gradually  returned,  till  she  had  as  good 
use  of  herself  as  she  ever  had.  A general  influence  was  produced  in  the 
first  place  over  her  system,  by  the  common  mode  of  magnetizing,  which  is 
explained  in  the  first  number  of  this  work,  in  the  article  on  “ Magnetizing.” 
The  manipulations  were  then  made  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  down 
the  spinal  column,  letting  the  hands  occasionally  rest  upon  the  affected 
part,  which  in  this  case  was  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  mesmeric  sittings 
were  continued  each  day  about  thirty  minutes, 

A LEARNED  EDITOR. 

We  send  the  editor  of  the  Sangamo  Journal,  the  First  Class  Primmer 
for  children,  a very  pretty  little  picture  book,  in  place  of  the  Magnet,  as 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  science  in  its  present  advanced 
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stage.  Neurology,  Psychology,  Magnetism,  &c.,  ate  links  in  the  chain 
which  the  learned  editor  has  not  reached,  or  he  has  otherwise  overlooked 
them,  as  being  too  small  matters  to  engage  the  attention  of  such  a giani 
mind.  The  editor  made  one  small  mistake  in  quoting  these  “ ologies  ” by 
substituting  “ Pegology  ” for  Phsychology,  but  even  at  this  we  were  not 
surprised,  as  his  terrestrial  mind  is  undoubtedly  better  acquainted  with  pegs 
than  souls . 

These  “ ologies,”  to  such  a mind,  are  senseless  expressions,  which  grate 
harshly  upon  the  ear.  The  Sangamo  Editor  should  not  take  an  alarm  at 
this,  for  it  is  usually  the  case,  the  first  time  children,  or  even  men  of  small 
calibre,  hear  words  spoken  with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  or  even  see 
them  in  print,  that  they  sound  very  barbarous  and  awkward,  and  to  them, 
unmeaning  terms.  Like  the  child,  with  the  expression  Sangamo  editor, 
the  first  time  he  heard  it  spoken,  it  was  a very  barbarous  and  complicated 
term,  which  created  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  his  infantile  mind,  and  the 
little  fellow  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  mastering  &nd  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  orthography,  signification,  &c.,  in  all  its  various  bearings.  But  his 
inquisitiveness  prompted  him  to  the  task,  and  the  word  Sangamo  was  first 
taken  into  consideration  and  written  down  in  large  letters,  SANGAMO, 
and  each  letter  in  its  proper  order,  &c.,  perfectly  mastered.  Then  came 
its  signification,  which  by  inquiring  he  learns  is  a noun,  the  name  of  a 
county  in  Illinois,  &c.  The  little  fellow  next  took  up  editor , and  finally 
mastered  its  orthography  after  the  same  fashion  he  did  Sangamo.  But, 
then  its  definition,  “here’s  the  puzzle”  stammered  the  child  — bursting 
out  in  tears!  “ But  to  the  task,”  he  sniffled,  and  a host  of  dictionaries 
were  searched ; — his  mind  soon  became  confused,  his  temples  throbbed,  his 
brain  fevered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  bed  in  hopeless  despair ! 
The  next  morning  he  appeared  in  the  family  circle,  with  a glimmer  of  hope 
beaming  upon  his  waking  senses.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  by  inquiring 
of  the  wise  heads  of  the  day,  he  could  have  the  difficulty  solved,  and  he 
should  yet  become  familiar  with  the  definition  of  the  editor.  In  this,  the 
little  fellow  has  assiduously  persevered ; but  like  the  ignis  fatuus  it  has 
still  eluded  his  grasp.  But,  nevertheless,  he  has  not  yet  condescended  to 
ridicule  the  editor,  because  he  could  not  understand  it ! ! ! 

The  number  of  “ ologies  ” is  another  bugbear  in  the  mind  of  the  Sangamo 
editor.  We  recollect  a little  white-headed  boy,  a classmate  of  ours,  at  school. 
When  he  commenced  the  study  of  Geography,  he  cast  his  eye  over  the 
map  on  which  he  was  to  learn  the  names,  locations  and  boundaries  of  the 
states,  counties,  towns  &c.,  and  with  perfect  astonishment  at  the  multiplex 
character  of  his  lesson,  he  cried  out,  “ lame,  master ! I never  can  learn 
all  this ! ” But  his  preceptor  gave  him  some  sugar  plums,  and  encouraged 
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him  by  observing  that  “ I can’t,  never  performed  any  thing,”  and  that 
by  proper  study  and  perseverance,  his  mind  would  expand,  and  become 
sufficiently  capacious  to  grasp,  recollect,  and  comprehend  the  whole. 
The  preceptor’s  words  proved  true,  the  little  white-headed  boy  persevered, 
and  his  mind  expanded  accordingly;  — the  difficulties  one  by  one  gave  way, 
and  finally  were  all  surmounted  1 

So  even  may  the  editor  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  take  courage.  A little 
perseverance  will  remove  all  the  difficulties  in  relation  to  these  “ ologies  ” 
and  he  may  yet  become  a gentleman  and  a scholar ! In  concluding  our 
/remarks  to  the  Sangamo  editor,  we  would  present  one  other  motive  to 
induce  him  to  become  wise,  and  consequently  liberal — r honest,  and  conse- 
quently respected , — “ Doing  to  others  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by  ” — 
which  is,  “ Sui  cuique  mores  Jingunt  fortunam .” 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

•f!  - 

Our  readers  were  made  aware,  Some  time  since,  that  Mr.  Morse  had 
devised  a plan  for  conducting  the  electric  fluid  across  rivers  by  means  of 
the  water  itself.  As  the  particulars  of  this  plan  have  not  been  presented 
to  the  public  through  the  papers,  we  annex  a description  of  it  published 
and  furnished,  by  Professor  Morse  himself,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington.  But  before  doing  so,  it  may ‘be  well  to  state 
the  facts  which  led  to  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1 842,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Institute,  Professor  M.  undertook  to  give  to  the  people  of  New 
York  a demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  his  invention,  by  connecting 
Governor’s  Island  with  Castle  Garden — a distance  of  about  one  mile. 
For  this  purpose  he  laid  his  wires,  properly  insulated,  beneath  the  water. 
He  had  just  commenced  operating,  and  received  two  or  three  characters, 
when  his  intentions  were  completely  frustrated  in  the  destruction  of  a 
part  of  his  conductors  by  a vessel,  which  drew  them  up  on  her  anchor, 
and  cut  them  off.  It  was  during  the  subsequent  night,  whilst  suffering 
^mortification  at  this  failure,  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  arranging  his 
wires  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  itself  to 
conduct  the  electricity  across.  An  experiment  was  made  soon  after  at 
Washington,  with  success;  and  a series  of  experiments,  made  last  fall, 
developed  the  law  governing  the  passage  of  the  electricity.  The  following 
diagram  will  explain  the  experiments  referred  to : — 
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A,  B,  C,  D,  are  the  banks  of  the  river;  N,  P are  the  battery;  E is  the 
electro  magnet;  w , w are  the  wires  along  the  banks,  connecting  with 
copper  plates,/,  g,  A,  i,  which  are  placed  in  the  water;  when  this  arrange- 
ment is  complete,  the  electricity,  generated  by  the  battery,  passes  from  the 
positive  pole  P,  to  the  plate  across  the  river,  through  the  water,  to  plate 
i,  and  thence  around  the  coil  of  the  magnet  E,  to  plate/,  across  the  river 
again  to  plate  g,  thence  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  N.  The  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4 indicate  the  distance  along  the  bank,  measured  by  the  number 
of  times  of  the  distance  across  the  river. 

i The  distance  across  the  canal  is  eighty  feet.  On  the  24th  of  August 
experiments  Were  made  showing  that  electricity  crosses  the  river,  and  in 
quantity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plates  in  the  water.  The  distance 
of  the  plates  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  from  each  other  also  affect  the 
result.  Having  ascertained  the  general  fact,  I was  desirous  of  discovering 
the  best  practical  distance  at  which  to  place  my  copper  plates^  and,  not 
having  the  leisure  myself,  I requested  my  friend,  Professor  Gale,  to  make 
the  experiments  for  me,  * * * 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be 
situations  in  which  the  arrangements  I have  made  for  passing  electricity 
across  the  rivers  may  be  useful,  although  experience  alone  can  determine 
whether  lofty  spars,  on  which  the  wires  may  be  suspended,  erected  in 
the  rivers,  may  npt  be  deemed  the  most  practicable.  The  experiments 
made  were  but  for  a short  distance ; in  which,  however,  the  principle 
was  fully  proved  to  be  correct. 

It  has  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  my  able  assistants,  Messrs. 
Vail  and  Rogers,  across  the  river  at  Havre  de  Grace,  with  complete 
success — a distance  of  nearly  a mile.  [ Baltimore  American .] 
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MESMERISM  AND  THE  DEVIL.  A 

The  following  extraordinary  article,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Londoi}  Tablet,  we  copy  from  the  April  number  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet, 
published  in  this  city.  We  had  previously  seen  the  article,  but  avoided 
noticing  it  in  our  first  number,  from  the  impression,  that  the  Catholic 
elergy  were  too  well  aware  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  adopt  it  as  the  position  of  that  truly  learned  and  scientific  body 
in  this  particular  latitude : but  its  republication  in  the  Cabinet,  shows  that 
we  were  mistaken,  respecting  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  ; and  that  the 
exploded  ideas  of  sorcery  and  withcraft,  are  on  the  eve  of  being  revived  — 
er  otherwise  the  author  and  its  republishers  have  acted  injudiciously  in 
this  matter. 

MESMERISM. 

To  the  Editor : — 

Sir:  Two  excellent  articles  on  Mesmerism  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Tablet , which  may  serve  as  a prelude  to  the  reflections  on  that  subject 
which  I now  address  to  you,  and  which  I beg  you  to  receive  favorably. 

The  "more  the  public  becomes  interested  in  this  novelty,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  that  it  should  be  accurately  characterized.  Now,  Catholic- 
science  has  more  light  to  shed  upon  this  question  than  the  admirers  of 
Mesmerism  are  aware  of ; for,  while  they  confess  themselves  unable  to  do 
more  than  simply  to  record  the  existence  of  magnetic  facts,  without  being 
able  to  offer  any  reasonable  explanation  of  their  cause,  we,  thank  Heaven, 
admitting  these  facts,  are  able  to  explain  their  nature  and  cause,  their 
means  and  their  end. 

You,  Sir,  have  done  wisely  in  imposing  on  the  amateur  mesmerist  the 
importance  of  prudence  and  caution ; for,  as  you  leave  it  to  be  inferred,  the 
Evil  Spirit  may  be  in  truth  the  actual  operator.  What  you  hint  at  under 
the  form  of  a doubt,  or  state  with  some  reserve,  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
following  reflections.  If  any  thinking  person  should  rise  up  against  our 
explanation,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  furnished  with  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  developing  the  positive  and  certain  convictions  which  we  have 
upon  the  matter.  For  we  feel  that  an  explanation,  taken  from  beyond  the 
bounds  of  natural  science,  drawn  from  the  spiritual  order  of  things,  must 
appear  repugnant  to  many  at  a period  like  this,  when  men  appear  to 
explain  all  things  without  reference  to  God. 

For  a long  time  the  known  facts  of  Mesmerism  were  contested,  and  their 
truth  denied.  This  was  wrong.  Without  a doubt,  it  has  produced  what 
may  be  called  false  facts ; no  doubt,  also,  things  which  were  capable  of 
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a natural  explanation  have  been  sometimes  imagined  to  be  marvellous  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  remain  facts,  constant,  well  proven,  irre- . 
futable.  It  concerns  not  us,  then,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  magnetic 
phenomena  ; we  must  admit  and  consider  them  carefully  ; we  must  see  to 
what  order  they  belong,  m order  to  discover  the  veritable  author  of  them. 
What  say  the  magnetizers  themselves,  and  how  do  they  proceed  in  their 
explanations  P They  all  give  as  the  efficient  means,  and  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena,  those  •passes,  which  inject  into  the  subject  a certain  fluid  which 
they  call  magnetic.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  speak  thus  ; they  see 
nothing  else ; they  are  constrained  to  accept  as  the  cause,  the  external 
forms  which  they  have  under  their  eyes. 

But  let  us  ask  any  man  who  has  the,  least  notion  of  psychology,  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  means  employed  and. the  effect  pro- 
duced ? Is  this  pretended  fluid  any  thing  more  than  a word,  without  any 
real  meaning,  offered  by  ignorance  to  fill  up  a void  ? Who  has  ever 
proved  the  actual  presence  of  this  fluid  ? and  if  it  really  exists  — which 
we  fearlessly  deny  — - what  effect  does  it  produce  ? This  fluid,  as  well  as 
the  external  forms  which  are  said  to  excite  it,  being  a physical  matter,  can 
produce  only  a physical  effect;  that  is  to  say,  a soporific  state ; a natural 
sleep,  conformable  to  our  nature;  a repose,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
organs,  without  intuition.  Now  it  is  altogether  otherwise ; the  effect  that 
it  produces — -that  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  intuition  — is  of  a nature  and  of 
an  order  altogether  different  from  the  cause  to  which  they  would  attribute 
it.  The  best  proof,  moreover,  that  this  fluid  is  but  a vain  explanation,  is 
that  the  magnetizer  can  act  upon  his  subject  without  contact,  at  a consider- 
able distance,  and  even  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  sole  action  of  his 
will. 

Instead  of  proceeding,  as  they  do,  to  lay  down  at  once  as  a cause,  a 
supposition  without  reality,  to  explain  with  such  help  the  effects  which- 
are  manifested,  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  the  effects  themselves;  to 
judge  of  them  in  their  nature ; to  discover  the  agent  which  has  given  them* 
birth.  , 

Now,  we  find  an  effect  which  is  supernatural  — superhuman  — that  is 
to  say,  the  complete  exercise  of  the  functions;  of  the  understanding  or  the 
mind,  independently  of  the  assistance  of  those  organs  to  which  their  mani- 
festation is  subjected  at  their  creation;  such  an  effect  is  not  the  order  of 
human  or  natural  things. 

Bodies  present  no  obstacle,  except  to  the  corporeal  senses  5 if,  then,  I 
see  what  walls  or  distance  hide  from  me ; if  I read  that  which  my  eye 
cannot  perceive ; if  I be  present  there  where  my  limbs  have  not  borne  me  ; 

if  I hear  what  my  ear  cannot  hear,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  human  state  that 
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I am  acting ; it  is  manifest  that  my  spirit  is  freed  from  the  servitude  of  the 
body  ; it  acts  alone,  without  the  mediation,  independently  of  the  service 
of  my  senses,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  ordef  in  which  my  place  has  been 
assigned.  This  visible  world  being,  according  to  Scripture,  but  the 
shadow  and  the  figure  of  an  invisible  world,  I can  easily  conceive  that  the 
spirit  set  at  liberty  may  not  be  stopped  by  this  shadow.  To  the  spirit  I 
say,  which  belongs  not  to  the  visible  world,  although  it  may  be  united 
with  it,  neither  bodies  nor  distance  may  present  obstacles,  if  any  competent 
power  shall  have  disengaged  it  for  a moment  from  its  slavery  to  the  senses. 

But  this  state  is  not  of  the  human  order : for  a reason  which  We  may 
not  dare  to  state  before  the  Church  shall  have  explicitly  declared  it ; the 
spirit  his  been  placed  by  the  Creator  in  this  coporeal  shadow,  and  it  must 
depend  upon  it  for  all  its  functions,  with  the  exception  of  thought ; 
although  it  may  govern  the  shadow  as  its  master.  When  he  acts  alone, 
without  the  mediation  of  the  senses,  like  a pure  spirit,  he  employs  only 
the  single  organ  of  speech,  to  manifest  to  the  witnesses  of  the  phenomenon 
the  functions  that  it  fills  ; he  is  even  by  that  act  momentaneously  in  an 
exceptional  condition,  different  from  that  of  his  union  w th  a body,  the 
ministry  of  which  is  necessary  for  him  to  exercise  the  same  functions  in 
the  condition  of  humanity.  This  explains,  also,  why  it  is  that  the  som- 
nambule,  when  awakened,  knows  nothing  himself  of  what  the  witnesses 
have  learned  from  him.  As  man,  he  knows  nothing;  because  he  has  not 
acted  in  the  order  of  humanity.  He  is  ignorant  of  what  his  mind  has 
done,  because  his  organs  have  not  lent  any  ministry.  He,  an  organized 
being,  knows  only  such  things  as  his  organs  bear  him  witness  of. 

An  exceptional  condition,  the  momentary  freedom  from  the  slavery  of 
the  senses ; such  is  the  phenomenon  produced  in  Mesmerism.  This  it  is 
that  must  be  established,  that  we  may  know  to  what  order,  natural  or 
supernatural,  the  phenomenon  belongs. 

Can  such  a change  in  the  human  condition  be  attributed  to  any  passes , 
to  fluids,  to  the  will  of  the  magnetizer  ? Evidently  not.  The  passes  are 
a vain  form,  without  effect ; calculated  to  conceal  the  true  efficient  cause ; 
the  operators  often  neglect  them ; the  fluid  is  a supposition  without  reality ; 
and,  if  it  existed  even,  it  could  produce  no  effect  but  one  like  itself, 
natural.  The  will  is  no  stranger  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  $ 
it  is,  indeed,  the  means  ; but  it  is  not  the  author.  The  will  is  a command 
issued  by  one  intelligence  to  another  intelligence ; if  it  obeys,  and  obeys 
in  spite  of  itself,  in  an  order  in  which  man  has  no  power,  we  must  needs 
acknowledge  that  it  yields  to  a superhuman  power.  But  beyond  man, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  his  domain,  there  is  only  spiritual  power. . Yes,  it 
is  in  the  spiritual  order  that  we  must  seek  for  the  actual  operator  of  the 
magnetic  phenomena,  since  he  cannot  be  found  below* 
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But  here  two  authors  present  themselves,  God  and  God’s  enemy } for 
this  enemy,  that  Jesus  Christ  calls  King  and  Prince  of  the  World,  although 
he  be  not  absolute  master  in  his  own  house — although  his  power  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  Divine  permission,  possesses  nevertheless  all  the  power  over 
spirits  which  is  necessary  to  work  out  “ the  mystery  of  iniquity  ” of 
which  the  Scriptures  speak. 

From  which  of  these  two  powers  do  the  phenomena  of  Magnetism 
spring  P Is  it  God  or  the  Demon  that  produces  them  ? Do  they  belong 
to  the  mystery  of  salvation,  or  the  mystery  of  iniquity  that  the  Demon 
pursues.  This  question  is  to  be  solved  by  an  examination  of  Mesmerism 
in  its  instruments,  and  in  the  facts  that  it  produces  $ it  is  a tree  to  be 
judged  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 

Now,  who  will  affirm  that  the  instruments  of  Mesmerism  and  the  fruits 
it  bears  are  such  as  to  induce  us  to  attribute  to  God  phenomena  that  He 
nevertheless  permits.  No  subject  has  ever  been  cited  who  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  witnesses,  a person  living  a life  of  grace,  nor  an  operator  who 
is  reputed  holy,  or  bearing  the  fruits  of  faith,  virtue,  or  holiness.  The 
portrait  which  the  angel  of  Tobias  gives  of  those  over  whom  the  Demon 
has  power  might  well  find  its  p}ace,  and  apply,  in  greater  Dumber  of  cases, 
to  the  subject  as  well  as  to  the  operator.  This  opinion  may  give  pain,  but 
it  cannot  be  overthrown  by  mere  negations  or  denials.  But  let  us  add/ 
that  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  exist,  either  on  the  one  part  or 
the  other,  any  explicit  agreement  or  contract  with  the  Spirit  of  Darkness. 
For  many  have  tried  to  produce  the  magnetic  sleep  without  ever  succeed- 
ing, and  those  who  have  succeeded  know  not  why  or  how  ; they  themselves 
are  more  astonished  at  their  own  success  than  any  one  else.  Many  sub- 
jects have  wished  to  experience  this  sleep,  without  the  power ; others 
have  experienced  it  without  the  wish  to  do  so ; and  all  equally  without 
understanding  any  thing  about  it.  The  subject  and  the  operator,  therefore* 
may  be  perfectly  ignorant  what  the  power  is  that  acts  through  them  without 
their  knowledge : they  may  not  have  any  evil  intention  in  acting,  but  they 
know  not  of  what  spirit  they  are.  It  is  enough  that  their  hearts  range  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Of  what  value  are  the  fruits , the  facts  of  the  subject,  in  the  magnetic 
sleep  P They  are  all  connected  with  the  present  and  material  life,  with 
the  physical  world  — the  indication  of  a place,  of  an  event,  of  a cause  of 
a disease  — they  do  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth.  They  concern 
the  present,  the  past,  but  never  the  future,  at  least  if  the  future  fact  has 
not  received  a beginning  of  existence,  which  renders  it  already  visible  in 
the  principle,  in  the  mind  which  conceived  it,  or  in  the  fixed  detertermi- 
Bfttion  of  him  who  willed  it. 
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To  what  profit  does  Mesmerism  tend  ? It  is  for  the  operator  a specu- 
lation ; for  the  subject  a matter  of  curiosity,  or  of  gain,  if  he  make  a trade 
of  it ; for  the  witnesses  an  amusement ; for  human  pride  an  aliment ; for 
incredulity  a reply  to  the  mysteries  of  religion  ; a means  of  reducing  to 
the  Tank  of  natural  facts  the  Gospel  miracles  ; a motive  for  throwing  into 
doubt  all  religious  verities  by  the  supposition  that  some  day  all  will  be 
explained  naturally.  Behold  its  fruits  I Some  may  grow  from  it  more 
manifestly  evil,  but  these  we  will  pass  over  in  silence.  To  what  spiritual 
principle  do  such  fruits  belong  P What  say  you  of  the  tree  ? There  is 
nothing  for  the  mystery  of  salvation  ; and  the  problematical  cures  which 
are  attributed  to  Magnetism  will  not  change  in  any  degree  the  judgment 
which  we  here  deliver. 

We  might  go  to  state  why  all  men  cannot  magnetize  ; why  every  body 
is  not  a subject ; why  so  few*  are  found  of  an  easy  dependence  on  the  will 
of  the  operator.  These  questions  concern  the  composition  of  men,  the 
hierarchy  of  spirits  5 questions  too  vast  for  this  article,  and  which  perhaps 
would  be  premature  at  present.  Let  us  rather,  for  the  present,  state  why 
Magnetism  has  displayed  itself  in  our  time  and  to  what  end. 

Incontestably  it  is  an  extraordinary  instrument,  and  for  an  exciting 
motive,  must  have  extraordinary  things  to  combat.  For,  we  know  — the 
history  of  the  past  attests  it  — that  there  has  never  been  attempted  a single 
important  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  which  has  not  had  its  coun- 
terpart for  perdition.  Hell  has  opposed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  its  Spirit  of 
Error  : to  the  Gospel,  its  Gospel  of  Heresy  : to  the  Apostolate,  its  Apos- 
tolate  : to  the  miracles,  its  illusions.  It  has,  like  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
its  Apostles,  its  doctors,  its  prophets,  its  pastors,  its  doctrine,  its  devotees, 
and  even  its  heroes  of  crime  and  impiety.  In  a word,  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  always  goes  on,  side  by  side,  with  the  mystery  of  salvation.  He, 
whom  Jesus  Christ  calls  the  king  of  this  world,  disputes  the  world  with 
him,  foot  to  foot ; apes  his  works,  and  opposes  means  to  means.  This  is 
a spectacle  which  should  be  closely  observed  5 it  is  the  key  of  the  history 
of  times  $ the  explanation  of  this  incessant  struggle  of  good  and  evil  on  the 
earth. 

What,  then,  is  the  special  character  of  our  epofli?  what  is  now  passing 
on  the  Scene  which  necessitates,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  employment 
of  a means  so  novel?  Two  things,  which  are  very  remarkable,  but  not 
sufficiently  remarked. 

1.  Materialism  has  had  its  day;  it  is  past,  it  is  conquered.  Spiritual- 
ism springs  up  on  all  sides  : but  if  the  world  no  longer  assert  that  all  dies 
with  men  ; if  it  perceive  that  there  is  no  tojnb  for  the  spirit,  the  conse- 
quence of  thi*  truth  will  lead  it  into  the  way  of  faith,  if  the  enemy  do 
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not  hasten  to  obscure  the  entrance.  The  existence  of  God  is  confessed  ; 
and  behold,  Pantheism  immediately  starts- up*  and,  to  confuse  the  idea, 
makes  a God  of  every  being  in  creation.  The  existence  of  a spirit  in  man 
is  confessed  ; Mesmerism  itself  becomes  proof  of  it ; it  banishes  material- 
ism ; but  mark  the  counterpart : In  giving  materialism  its  death-blow, 

mark  whither  Mesmerism  conducts  man ; astonishing  by  its  phenomena, 
it  prevents  his  comprehending  any  thing;  to  hesitate  about  all  religious 
truths ; to  believe  nothing  firmly.  Thus,  thanks  to  this  instrument,  the 
former  incredulity  falls  only  to  give  place  to  an  uncertainty  of  the  mind 
more  fatal  than  the  preceding  state.  Study  and  reflection  will,  no  doubt, 
execute  justice  on  this  illusion,  but  who  is  brought  to  reflect  in  the  midst 
of  the  rapid  industrial  movement  which  now  absorbs  all  thoughts  ? 

2.  The  second  service  which  Mesmerism  renders  is  this : Apart  from 

this  struggle  of  spiritualism  against  materialism,,  it  spreads  its  veil  over  a 
great  number  of  points,  facts  of  spirituality,  divine  ecstacy,  revelation,  a 
very  elevated  education,  all  which  it  concerned  the  enemy  to  paralyze  by 
analogous  facts.  In  the  hundred  different  ways  which  heaven  employs  in 
rousing  men,  whom  it  exalts  even  to  itself ; whom  it  illumines  with  its 
own  light ; it  gives  to  some  the  voice  of  propitiation,  to  others  the  mirac- 
ulous stigmata  of  the  wounds  of  our  Saviour ; it  dictates  to  others  its 
prophetic  wishes ; extraordinary  helps  for  extraordinary  'times ! 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  witnesses  have  seen  these  prodigies  — have 
published  them;  millions  of  souls  owe, their  conversion  to  these  miracles, 
yet  they  are,  as  it  were,  unknown;  forgetfulness,  pre-occupation,  and 
doubt,  paralyze  them.  In  many  places,  the  courts  of  justice  have  done 
to  Government  the  service  to  imprison  the  important  voices  or  the  oracles ; 
but  nothing  has  been  more  efficacious  against  such  facts  of  spirituality 
than  the  species  of  imitation  of  them  which  Mesmerism  supplies,  by 
opposing  spiritualism  to  spirituality ; magnetic  intuition  to  the  ecstatic 
vision ; prodigy  to  prodigy ; or  phenomenon  to  miracle,  and  thus  deceiving 
even  souls  of  good  will.  ' 

These  magnetic  phenomenon  astonish,  cause  men  to  suspect  the  yet 
unknown  secrets  of  nature — the  properties  of  the  human  spirit,  which, 
they  say,  science  will  sooner  or  later  explain.  Then  they  assimilate  to 
these  phenomena  the  miracles,  holy  ecstatics  and  prodigies  which  appear ; 
so  that  the  listener  is  led  to  believe  that  these  divine  facts  are  no  more 
than  the  facts  of  Mesmerism  ; only  natural  facts  which  the  ignorance  of 
believers  have  exalted  into  miracles.  Thus  doubt  and  uncertainty  struggle 
against  all  the  holy  reflections  they  experience.  The  end  of  the  enemy- 
is  gained ; the  Divine  warning  is  counteracted ; whilst  man,  proud  of  the 
effects  which  he  believes  to  be  produced  by  Mesmerism,  which  is  no 
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more  than  a blind  instrument,  speaks  with  pride  of  his  age,  and  worships 
its  genius ! 

Such,  we  say  it  fearlessly,  is  the  nature  of  Mesmerism,  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  true  operator,  its  fruits, vthe  motive  for  its  appear- 
ance, and  its  definite  results.  A PRIEST. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  article,  if  the  writer  does  not  confess,  he 
at  least  leaves  that  to  be  inferred , which  the  Rev.  I.  T.  Hinton  so  clearly 
proved  during  his  lectures  in  Concert  Hall  not  long  since,  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  Mesmerism  as  a remedial  agent,  and,  to  the 
uninitiated,  strange  and  miraculous  phenomena  it  exhibits,  had  for  a long 
time  been  known  to  the  priests  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  had  been  used  for  purposes  unworthy  their  professions  of  parity  and 
disinterested  philanthropy. 

The  writer  also  as  frankly  acknowledges,  that  “ the  known  facts  of 
Mesmerism  have  been  contested  and  denied.”  But  at  this  late  day,  when 
truth  has  broken  over  this  temporary  barrier  thrown  in  its  course,  and  is 
irresistibly  and  triumphantly  over- spreading  the  land,  they  have  the 
magnanimity  to  acknowledge  that  “this  was  wrong,”  and  the  honesty  (?) 
to  admit  that  to  be  true,  which  they  have  not  the  hardihood  still  to  deny. 
But  why  is  this  important  admission  made?  Simply  to  make  Mesmerism 
a target  at  which  they  can  aim  what  they  consider  more  poisonous  and 
deadly  weapons — superstition,  and  its  consequent  fanatacism. 

We  have  not  space  in  this  number  to  review  the  entire  article,  and 
must  leave  the  subject,  after  touching  a few  of  the  more  prominent  points. 
He  fearlessly  denies  the  existence  of  the  nervous  fluid!  Would  he  deny 
the  existence  of  a magnetic  current  which  encircles  the  globe,  and  gives 
polarity  to  the  needle?  or  an  electric  current  in  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
that  this  current,  when  applied  to  the  nerves,  produces  effects  similar  to 
those  claimed  for  the  nervo-vital  fluid?  — that  when  the  involuntary 
nerves  which  lead  to  the  digestive  organs  are  tied  off,  and  the  course  of 
this  fluid  impeded,  digestion  ceases?  and  that  it  can  be  restored  by 
introducing  a galvanic  current  to  supply  the  place  of  this  fluid? — Can  he 
deny  that  polarity  is  given  to  the  needle  by  the  manipulations  of  Mesmer- 
ism, as  certainly  as  by  the  Galvanic  battery,  the  stroke  of  the  thunder- 
bolt, or  the  touch  of  the  load-stone? — that  a bar  of  iron  or  steel,  which 
has  remained  for  a long  time  in  a perpendicular  position,  with  one  end  on 
the  earth,  obtains  polarity  by  the  unvarying  law's  if  this  same  fluid  which 
pervades  all  space  ? # These  are  facts  established  by  our  most  learned 
and  scientific  men,  and  which  not  even  a prkit  dare  dispute,  if  he  has 
any  regard  for  his  reputation  in  science. 

If  the  same  effects  are  elicited  from  these  various  sources,  we  would  in 
candor  ask,  if  it  does  not  prove  as  conclusively  that  there  is  a similarity 
in  the  various  causes,  as  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects?  Hence, 
we  arrive  at  the  unavoidable  conclusion,  not  only  that  this  fluid  does 

* This  can  be  proved  by  a very  simple  experiment. — Take  a fire  shovel  or  poker 
which  has  been  in  use  for  a long  time ; tie  a small  thread  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  will 
hang  on  a balance,  and  suspend  it  in  a room  where  the  motion  of  the  air  will  not  affect 
it,  and  it  wiU  settle^iorth  and  south,  with  that  which  was  the  lower  end  pointing  north. 
This  simple  and  satisfactory  experiment  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
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exist,  but  that  it  is  identical  with  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  and  Eleotrieity, 
and  that  they  are  the  same  principle,  variously  modified  by  the  different 
mediums  through  which  they  are  manifested.  A chain  pf  proof  is  thus 
formed  from  which  no  link  can  be  severed,  until  we  are  prepared  to 
pronounce  men  who  stand,  as  the  polar  star,  to  guide  us  in  scientific 
investigation,  visionary  theorists  and  brain-cracked  philosophers.  If 
human  magnetism  is  attributed  to  the  devil,  then  the  operations  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  the  lightning’s  flash,  and  the  thunder  which  utters  His 
voice,  and  the  needle  which  guides  the  mariner  amid  .the  trackless  waste 
of  waters,  are  also  the  work  of  Satanic  agency.  The  position  assumed 
by  “A  Priest”  tends  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  if  not  to  the  more  serious 
charge  of  blaspheming  the  Architect  of  the  universe,  the  author  and 
supporter  of  the  harmonious,  though  complex,  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed.  But  why  reason  with  men  who  write  for  selfish  purposes,  and  not 
for  truth?  The  following  lines,  by  Miss  Anna  Savage,  are  so  appropriate, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those 
who  are  so  very  susceptible  of  Satanic  influences.  - J.  F.  S. 

\ . 

i 

ON  HEARING  MESMERISM  CALLED  IMPIOUS.  \ 

Call  not  the  gift  unholy ; ’tis  a fair — a precious  thing,  \ \ 

That  God  hath  granted  to  our  hands  for  gentlest  minist’ring.  \ 

Did  Mercy  ever  stoop  to  bless  with  dark  unearthly  spell?  * 

Could  impious  power  whisper  peace,  the  soul’s  deep  throes  to  qudll? 
Would  Evil  seek  to  work  but  good, — to  lull  the  burning vbrain,  \ 

And  linger  in  some  scene  of  wo,  beside  the  bed  of  pain  ; * 

To  throw  upon  the  o’erfraught  heart  the  blessing  of  repose,— 

Untiring  watch  the  eye  of  care  in  healing  slumber  close, — 

And  as  the  agony  of  grief  fell  ’neath  the  Spirit’s  will, 

O’er  the  wild  billows  of  despair  breathe  tenderly-^*be  still? 

Speak  gently  of  the  new-born  gift,  restrain  the  scoff  and  sneer,  A 
And  think  how  much  we  may  not  learn  is  yet  around  us  here;  \ 

What  paths  there  are  where  Faith  must  lead,  that  Knowledge  cannot  share, 
Though  still  we  tread  the  devious  way,  and  feel  that  Truth  is  there . 

Say,  is  the  world  so  full  of  joy, — hath  each  so  fair  a lot, 

That  we  should  scorn  one  bounteons  gift,  and,  scorning,  use  it  not, 

Because  the  finite  thought  of  man  grasps  not  its  hidden  source  ? 

Do  we  reject  the  stream,  because  we  cannot  track  its  course  ? 

Hath  Nature,  then,  no  mystic  law  we  seek  in  vain  to  scan  ? 

Can  man,  the  master-piecfe  of  God,  trace  the  unerring  plan 
That  places  o’er  the  restless  sea  the  bounds  it  cannot  pass; 

That  gives  the  fragrance  to  the  flower,  the  “glory  to  the  grass?” 

Oh ! Life,  with  all  its  fitful  gleams,  hath  sorrow  for  its  dower, 

And  with  the  wrung  heart  dwell  the  pang  and  many  a weary  hour ; 

Hail,  then,  with  gladness,  what  may  soothe  the  aching  brain  to  rest ; 

And  call  not  impious  that  which  brings  a blessing  and  is  blest. 

The  gladdened  soul  re-echoes  praise  where’er  this  power  hath  been, 

And  what  in  mercy  God  doth  give,  O,  “ call  not  thou  unclean  ? ” # 

• « God  hath  showed  me  that  I should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.” 

o »gle 
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Did  ztheridl  matter  at  one  time  constitute  the  universe  ? — and  did  that 
rtherial  matter  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  condensing  those  etherial 
particles  into  gross  and  tangible  substances  P Did  all  nature  as  we  now 
behold  it,  emerge  from  this  etherial  or  chaotic  state  instantly  ? — or  was  it 
progressively  developed  ? Was  it  first  aroused  by  the  internal  action  of 
Its  own  forces  from  a latent  to  a sensible  state  ? — and  when  it  thus  became 
sensible,  was  it  light  ? — and  wafc  light  condensed  into  atmosphere  ? — and 
was  this  atmosphere  gradually  condensed  into  water  ? — and  by  means  of 
light  acting  on  water,  was  it  rendered  turbid  — and  therefore  competent 
to  produce  animalcula?  Did  the  decay  of  animalcula  produce  earth  ? — 
and  did  earth,  light,  and  water,  — these  three  in  one,  possess  the  power 
of  giving  birth  to  vegetation  ? Did  the  earth  continue  to  solidify,  and 
improve  in  form  and  temperature  ? and  did  its  appendages,  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kingdoms,  improve  and  keep  pace  with  the  earth  ? Is  the 
same  cause  still  in  action  which  commenced  the  existence  of  tangible 
matter  and  sentient  beings  ? — and  if  so,  is  it  still  continuing  to  improve  — 
tending  to  greater  perfection  ? 

These  are  grave  questions,  and  require  some  philosophical  research  to 
come  at  any  thing  like  definite  and  philosophical  conclusions.  But  such 
is  the  nature  of  mind,  that  it  moves  on  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to 
another,  without  ever  exhausting  the  illimitable  resources  of  nature’s  God ; 
any  more  than  the  dial  which  marks  the  time,  will  exhaust  the  hours  of 
eternity!  We  might  proceed  with  these  reflections - — we  might  inves- 
tigate those  grave  questions,  and  draw  conclusions,  from  observations 
based  on  geological  and  chemical  facts.  But  to  be  plain,  our  mind  reels  at 
the  thought  of  plunging  into  the  boundless  schemes  of  creation  l We  feel 
like  we  were  standing  on  a point,  suspended  in  the  midst  of  immensity, 
from  which  we  dare  not  mpve,  least  we  become  engulfed  in  nothingness ! 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  the  continuation  of  this  subject,  than  quote  the 


following  able  article  from  the  Odd  Fellows  Covenant : 
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By  that  germ  of  reason  which  the  Almighty  implanted  in  man  he  is  enabled 
to  accomplish  wonders  and  makes  an  era  memorable  for  its  inventions  and 
improvements.  Every  year  we  hear  of  some  new  discoveries  or  improve- 
ments either  in  machinery  or  in  some  department  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
New  subjects  are  brought  before  the  people  for  their  consideration,  started 
afloat  by  the  reasoning  soul  — the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty. 

The  first  man  must  have  been  dependent  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Previous  to.  that  knowledge — which  is  the  slow  acquirement 
of  time  and  experience  — man,  as  our  first  parents  are  represented  to 
have  done,  could  only  pluck  and  eat,  — neither  his  intellectual  capacity 
nor  physical  abilities,  independent  of  the  former,  were  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  more  than  this  simple  and  natural  action.  The  next 
generation  took  another  or  the  second  step  in  the  progressive  ladder. 
They  tilled  the  earth  and  kept  flocks  and  herds,  on  whose  milk  and  Whose 
flesh  they  might  feed,  and  with  whose  skins  they  might  clothe  themselves. 
But  to  accomplish  all  this  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  have  machinery, 
consequently  a knowledge  of  this  fact  prompted  his  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence to  construct  machines  as  auxiliaries  in  doing  that  which  they  desired. 
Wood  and  other  materials,  together  with  the  sinews  of  animals,  were 
suggested  to  him  and  were  accordingly  used.  Hence  the  invention  of  the 
spade,  &c.  The  art  of  hunting  was  next  practised  to  a considerable  degree, 
and  in  order  for  him  to  succeed  in  this  new  business  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  weapons  of  offence  — the  spear,  the  arrow  and  the  knife 
were  suggested  to  him  and  also  used. 

The  age  arrived  when  the  discovery  of  iron  was  made  and  the  process 
of  reducing  ore  into  metal,  and  the  metal  into  tools.  This  was  a wonder- 
ful achievement  of  a rude  age,  and  the  great  omnipotent  instrument  of  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this,  that  at  this  or 
the  present  age,  iron  is  the  right  hand  of  reason,  or  the  pillar  of  strength 
in  the  great  edifice  of  civilization.  Without  the  aid  of  this  great  auxiliary, 
we  should  be  thousands  of  years  behind  the  present  advancement  of  science. 
The  use  of  this  article  was  the  greatest  discovery,  or  the  most  important 
one,  that  was  ever  made  — for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  been  the  great 
instrument  of  the  developement  of  the  mechanical  powers  of  nature. 

The  art  of  cultivatibn  progressed  as  time  passed  off ; next  to  this  came 
the  means  of  transportation.  In  olden  times  it  was  common  for  the  sheaf 
of  wheat  to  be  carried  home  by  persons,  but  now  we  see  a very  different 
state  of  things,  the  wagons  with  tons  of  burthen  are  seen  winding  their  way 
along  the  ridges  or  sides  of  mountains,  or  we  see  the  long  train  of  cars, 
filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  a country  many  miles  distant,  and  tons  upon 
tons  of  burthen,  winding  in  a flying  gate  along  the  little  ravines  or  valleys 
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to  some  destined  point,  where  they  arrive  in  a few  hours  — to  have 
accomplished  the  same  distance  a half  century  since  it  would  have  required 
weeks  ! I have  not  time  nor  space  to  even  take  a railroad  glance  at  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  improvements  in  learning  in  their  various 
departments.  The  wonderful  achievements  which  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  man  have  accomplished  are  more  easily  seen  than  expressed.  The 
invention  of  steam  and  its  application  to  machinery,  has  advanced  the  arts 
and  sciences  too  far  ahead  for  a graphic  computation.  The  names  of  Fitch, 
Fulton  and  others,  who  have  by  their  ingenuity  contributed  so  much  in 
accomplishing  this  wonderful  and  grand  desideratum, are  engraved  in  golden 
capitals  upon  the  temple  of  fame.  By  the  application  of  steam  to  mechanics, 
facilities  in  travelling  are  enhanced  so  far  that  we  are  not  able  to  enume- 
rate the  per  cent.  In  a few  days  we  can  now  travel' from  Maine  to  Iowa, 
— through  the  central  route — a distance  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
miles,  and  nearly  the  whole  distance  by  steam.  Europe  and  America  are 
so  close  together  at  this  day  that' we  might  call  them  like  joint  tenants  of 
the  same  freehold.  These  wonderful  achievements  in  our  country  create 
in  an  adamantine  heart  a pride  for  his  nation’s  honor  and  fame. 

The  most  hasty  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  the  various 
species  of  improvement  is  highly  gratifying  to  every  one  who  possesses  the* 
spirit  of  philanthropy.  It  gladdens  our  hearts  to  see  that  the  unborn 
energies  of  humanity  are  ever  struggling  onward  in  the  peaceful  career  of 
invention  and  enlightenment.  Like  a mighty  river  going  to  mingle  in  the 
sea,  the  great  currents  of  humanity  are  calm  and  deep.  You  may  stand 
upon  the  shore  and  see  no  apparent  motion,  but  it  is  clear  to  the  eye  of 
reason  — there  is  no  stagnation,  no  reflux  from  the  mighty  mass  of  waters. 
You  and  I and  many  others  may  go  down  to  the  margin  and  dip  our  hands 
into  the  water  and  feel  no  ourrent  — nay,  we  may  plunge  in  and  bathe  for 
hours  and  believe  that  it  is  but  a stagnant  lake.  But  let  us  look  beyond 
our  own  sensations,  look  at  yonder  bark  floating  amid  the  stream — yesterday 
she  was  not  there,  for  she  had  not  arrived  — to-morrow  she  will  not  be 
there,  for  she  will  have  passed  on.  Where  is  she  this  morning  ? Where 
will  she  be  this  evening  P Her  evening  is  beyond  her  morning  station. 
Her  movement  is  invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  but  to  the  eye  of  reason  it 
is  clear,  and  but  more  sure  since  it  is  slow  and  governed  by  the  great  laws 
— the  general  movement.  Such  is  the  progress  of  society.  Look  at  the 
science  of  medicine  as  it  now  stands,  and  compare  its  present  condition 
with  that  of  a period  just  elapsed,  when  patients  in  fever*  were  oppressed 
with  hot  and  heavy  clothing’and  deprived  of  fresh  air  and  cool  water,  for 
which  nature  imperatively  called.  Look  at  the  state  of  public  opinion 
from  century  to  century,  and  see  the  undoubted  evidences  of  progress. 
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Look  at  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  globe  — the  residence  of  the  Cau- 
cassian  race.  But  two  centuries  ago  men  and  women  were  condemned  to 
death  for  witchcraft  — now  — who  would  dare  even  to  avow  a belief  in 
that  exploded  superstition.  'J’he  divine  right  of  kings , which  was  then  the 
practical  doctrine  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  is  now  suspended 
by  the  divine  rights  of  man,  which  have  been  proclaimed  aloud,  and*  which 
will  yet  be  enforced  in  spite  of  all  the  legions  which  can  be  arrayed  by 
governmental  craft  against  the  people.  Look  at  that  period  when  the 
small  pox  ravaged  the  earth  unchecked,  which  has  been  stayed  by  the 
immortal  discovery  of  Jenners.  Look  at  that  recent  period  when  the 
flowing  bowl  was  the  vehicle  of  death  to  thousands.  We  can  scarcely 
speak  in  the  past  tense  of  the  scourge  of  intemperance  from  which  we  are 
just  escaping.  Public  opinion  formerly  sanctioned  those  sensual  indul- 
gences which  kept  in  society  this  terrific  scourge,  corrupting  the  morals, 
ruining  the  domestic  happiness,  wasting  property,  destroying  the  consti- 
tutions of  thousands,  or  rather  millions  of  our  fellow-beings.  It  was  truly 
a great  step  in  progress  when  a higher  tone  of  public  sentiment  was  crea- 
ted and  it  was  determined  to  crush  this  mighty  evil  by  the  simple  means 
of  exerting  a little  self-denial  and  abstaining  from  the  social  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  If  there  were  no  other  fact  than  this  in  the  history  of  man 
to  encourage  our  hopes  of  his  progressive  improvement,  we  might  still 
believe  from  this  one  fact,  that  the  destruction  of  so  formidable  an  evil 
would  not  repose  until  still  greater  works  had  been  accomplished. 

A power  which  exists  and  has  been  brought  into  action  will  not  be 
quelled.  The  physical  and  mental  energy  which  converts  the  wilderness 
into  fields  and  gardens,  does  not  cease  until  it  has  built  up  the  rich  and 
crowded  city.  The  mechanical  talent  which  constructed  the  spade  and 
plough  has  made  a thousand  other  inventions.  It  has  given  the  steam 
engine,  the  spinning  and  weaving  machines,  and  in  so  doing  it  has  placed 
a sceptre^in  our  hands  to  command  the  elements,  but  it  is  still  at  work  as 
actively  as  ever,  and  every  year  man  approaches  nearer  apd  nearer  to 
absolute  dominion  over  the  globe  which  has  been  given  him  to  possess,  to 
govern  and  to  enjoy.  If  progress  then  be  the  law  of  humanity  — if  all  the 
arts  arid  sciences  and  means  of  enjoyment  or  improvement  are  undergoing 
daily  increase,  who  shall  predict  the  termination  of  that  stream  of  which 
he  has  just  seen  the  beginning  ? The  stream  of  science  and  literature  has 
just  emerged  from  the  superincumbent  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the 
ante-feudal  days,  or  strictly  speaking,  from  the  deep  darkness  which 
preceded  Egyptian  and  Grecian  civilization — and  like]a  fountain  from  a sub- 
terraneous depth,  it]  has,  in  its  brief  and  irregular  course,  gradually  become 
a wider  and  deeper  stream,  receiving  accession  on  every  hand,  and  begin- 
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ning  to  give  promise  of  what  it  will  be  hereafter  — its  depth  and  its  power. 
But  that  it  will  yet  be  a totally  different  stream,  and  will  end  far  away 
from  its  original  source,  we  are  authorized  by  all  analogy  to  believe. 
Whatever  may  be  the  grand  cycle  of  human  destiny,  the  events  which  have 
yet  been  developed  are  barely  sufficient  to  inform  us  that  it  is  beyond  our 
calculation.  In  the  sweep  of  the  mighty  circle  of  which  we  are  apart,  a 
thousand  years  would  scarcely  give  us  knowledge  of  its  course  or  propor- 
tion. Let  the  cold  and  skeptical  philosopher  limit  his  views  to  his  own 
generation,  and  believe  the  world  is  stationary  because  he  does  not  feel  its 
motion,  — he  may  even  sometimes  be  startled  by  events  which  break  in 
before  the  tenor  of  his  own  experience  for  which  he  is  totally  unprepared. 
He  sees  not  the  shadows  of  coming  events  and  the  revolution  is,  upon  him  . 
before  he  has  ceased  to  wonder  what  were  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  he 
who  observes  the  progress  of  man  is  not  astonished,  for  he  sees  that 
even  now  the  springs  of  mighty  movements  lie  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  wait  their  time  to  burst  forth  in  startling  deeds.  Whether  a 
revolution  in  science  or  government,  he  is  well  prepared  to  wel- 
come its  arrival.  To  him  the  French  revolution  was  a long  expected 
event.  The  American  declarat^m  of  independence  was  a natural  and 
gratifying  end  to  the  colonial.  The  discoveries  of  F ulton,  Arkwright  and 
Duquesne  were  the  happy  realization  of  what  he  had  long  hoped  to  witness. 
Believing  that  this  is  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  — ever  hopeful  — ever 
ready  to  advance,  we  have  no  backwardness  in  hailing  the  advent  of  any 
improvement.  There  are  many  desiderata  yet  to  be  attained,  and  when  the 
invention  or  discovery  for  which  we  hope  is  brought  forward,  is  it  not  our 
duty  to  give  it  a ready  welcome  P That  a great  mass  of  philosophy  and 
science  is  yet  to  be  given  in  from  the  boundless  stores  of  nature,  we  cannot 
for  a moment  doubt,  when  the  philosopher  comes  with  his  original  ideas 
and  sterling  facts,  we  are  ready  to  meet  him  at  thefthreshold  with  a cordial 
greeting  and  cry  aloud — lei  him  be  heard,  let  him  be  hea^d — now, 
here  — this  is  the  proper  place.  Let  him  not  be  driven  by  opposition 
and  contumely  from  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men  — let  him  not  be  compelled 
to  look  to  posterity  for  an  audience.  Let  him  speak  to  his  own  generation, 
and  let  each  generation  be  ready  to  hear  and  receive  the  knowledge  which 
its  more  gifted  ones  obtain* 

[To  be  Continued 
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MESMERISM  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

A feeble  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Mesmerism  in  St. 
Louis,  some  five  or  six  years  since ; but  from  the  want  of  ability,  and  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  individual  who  made  this  feeble  effort, 
failed  to  even  elicit  inquiry,  or  attract  attention.  But  as  is  the  case  with 
almost  every  new  subject  brought  before  the  public,  the  failure  was 
attributed  to  the  science,  rather  than  to  its  advocate.  Dr.  Boynton  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  this  subject  into  general  notice  in 
thi3  city,  in  a course  of  lectures  with  experiments,  at  Concert  Hall.  As 
a general  thing,  it  was  looked  upon  with  wonder  and  incredulity ; still, 
some  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena.  It,  to  say  the  least, 
attracted  sufficient  attention  and  interest,  to  cause  Dr.  McDowell,  with 
his  characteristic  shrewdness  in  seizing  every  possible  hobby,  by  which 
to  make  himself  conspicuous  as  a great  man,  to  come  out  in  lectures 
in  opposition.  We  will  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  the  vulgar  wit  and 
bombast  of  the  Doctor’s  objections ; but  simply  state,  that  we  then  (at  that 
time  being  a disbeliever)  considered  as  satisfactory  and  unanswerable, 
his  position,  in  relation  to  the  identity  of  Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Gal- 
vanism, on  which  Dr.  Boynton  had  founded  his  theory ; which  he  totally 
denied,  and  quoted  Dr.  Franklin,  and  other  scientific  men  of  reputation, 
to  support  him  in  his  position.  But  circumstances  which  have  since 
transpired,  prove,  that  he  was  not  honest  in  this  opposition,  for  last  winter, 
in  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  Centenary  Church,  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  not  only  Galvanism,  Magnetism  and  Electricity  were  identical,  but 
also  that,  in  all  probability,  caloric  and  light  were  a modification  of  the 
same  principle,  and  that  he  had  known  this  fact  for  fifteen  years  (?)  We 
regret  that  the  Doctor  had  not  laid  claim  to  these  important  discoveries  at 
an  earlier  day,  that  on  his  brow  might  have  twined  the  laurel,  and  on  him 
devolved  the  honor,  of  so  important  a discovery.  But  alas ! by  the  injus- 
tice of  the  world,  and  the  blindness  of  the  fickle  goddess  ?who  confers 
riches  and  honors,  we  are  denied  the  privilege  of  boasting,  that  the  discov- 
ery was  made  by  a fellow-townsman,  or  a citizen  of  the  West,  or  even  of 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Underhill  was  its  next  advocate ; his  lectures  were  well  received, 
and  a class  was  formed  to  investigate,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  all  of  whom  became  converts  to  this  new  and  wonderful  science, 
and  the  general  impression  was  favorable.  Professor  De  Bonville  imme- 
diately followed.  It  soon  became  evident  that  money  was  his  object,  rather 
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than  advocacy  of  the  cause.  In  order  to  keep  up  that  excitement  in  the 
community  which  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
he  enshrouded  the  subject  with  a kind  of  mystery  and  necromancy,  which 
excited  the  wonder  and  marvelousness  of  the  unthinking  ; while  it  disgust- 
ed the  well-informed,  and  cooled  the  ardor  of  its  friends.  His  course 
produced  an  unfavorable  impression,  which  required  much  time  ancj  labor 
to  remove.  In  fact,  Mesmerism  has  received  more  injury  from  its  would- 
be  friends,  than  its  enemies.  From  this  time  the  public  appeared  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  subject ; it  had  a few  firm  friends,  who  in  their  own 
private  circles  advocated  its  truth,  and  used  its  healing  powers,  to  relieve 
“ those  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.”  Last  winter  Messrs.  Hedges  & 
Ellet  again  brought  the  subject  before  the  public.  Having  experienced 
its  benefits  in  their  own  persons,  and  by  observation  in  those  of  others, 
they  prosecuted  their  undertaking  with  that  energy  which  its  importance 
led  them  to  believe  it  deserved ; in  fact,  their  enthusiasm  led  them  to 
commit  inadvertencies  which  the  interested  enemies  of  the  science  wielded 


skilfully  against  them.  They  made  no  pretention  to  scientific  knowledge, 
nor  attempted  to  account  for  its  effects,  but  appealed  directly  to  facts,  as 
a friend  of  ours,  formerly  a skeptic,  observed,  “ that  he  refused  every 
evidence,  until  he  had  it  effectually  pawed  into  him ; — he  would  not  yield 
the  point,  until  Mr.  Ellet,  through  its  influence,  fastened  him  in  his  chair, 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  move,  until  he  acknowledged  its  truth. 

By  their  indomitable  perseverance,  they  succeeded  in  effectually  arous- 
ing the  community  to  investigate,  until,  as  was  facetiously  remarked  by  our 
friend,  Dr.  McDowell,  “ There  was  nothing  but  paw,  paw,  paw,  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other.”  Finally,  they  succeeded  in  pawing  up  the 
indignation  of  the  Doctor,  and  he  again  came  out  in  a course  of  lectures, 
during  which  he  acknowledged  the  effects  of  Mesmerism,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  it  to  him  was  inexplicable,  it  must,  of  consequence,  be 
a humbug ; or,  in  other  words,  that  any  thing  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  his  gigantic  intellect,  must  be  beyond  the  precincts  of  philosophic  re- 
search, and,  as  a matter  of  course,  unworthy  of  investigation  by  a candid 
and  intelligent  community.  A sage  conclusion  of  a great  man!  Who  dare 
gainsay  it  P 

The  general  course  of  the  city  papers  has  been  neutral  on  the  subject : 
the  majority  acknowledging  that  they  had  not  investigated  the  subject,  and 
consequently  were  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion.  The  Organ  was  the 
only  paper  that  took  a decided  stand  against  Mesmerism,  without  the  mag- 
nanimity to  investigate  the  theory,  or  the  honesty  to  give  the  facts, — made 


it  a target  at  which  to  direct  its  characteristic , pointless  sarcasms,  vulgar 
wit,  and  low  billingsgate  abuse.  We  willingly  yield  them  the  laurels  they 


have  won.  “ Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 
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The  Reveille  took  a decided  stand  in  its  favor.  We  would  not  say  it 
from  the  prejudicial  notice  which  it  gave  our  first  number,  but  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  that  it  cannot  receive  too  much  credit  for  the  candor  of 
its  course,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  has  repelled  the  vulgar  abuse  and 
unwarranted  attacks  which  this  much  abused  science  has  had  heaped  upon 
it  by  those  who  are  bigoted  through  interest , and  ignorant  by  design.  To 
the  biting  sarcasm  and  stubborn  facts  wielded  by  the  able  editor  of  that 
journal,  may  be  attributed  the  total  silence,  at  least  in  public,  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mesmerism.  Quietly  and  unostentatiously,  it  is  working  way  in 
the  community,  with  all  the  certaihty  and  potency  of  truth.  As  well  might 
the  crowned  heads  attempt  to  stay  the  onward  course  of  Liberty,  and  the 
universal  rights  of  man,  which  are  now  sweeping  over  the  earth,  and  lev- 
elling them  with  their  fellows,  as  check  the  onward  course  of  this  heaven- 
born  gift,  which  has  only  to  be  applied  according  to  the  design  of  the 
benevolent  donor,  to  become  a universal  blessing  to  mankind. 

J.F.S. 


MESMERISM  AND  THE  DEVIL. 


We  feel  disposed  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  once  more,  to  the 
article  on  Mesmerism,  signed  “A  Priest.” 

We  give  the  following  quotation  from  that  quaint  article,  upon  which 
We  design  making  a few  comments : — 

“ Hell  has  opposed  the  Holy  Spirit  its  spirit  of  error  5 to  the  Gospel  its 
gospel  of  heresy  ; to  the  Apostolate  its  apostolate  5 to  the  Miracles  its 
illusions.  It  has,  like  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  its  apostles,  its  doctors, 
its  prophets,  its  pastors,  its  doctrine,  its  devotees,  and  even  its  heroes  of 
crime  and  impiety.” 

Mesmerism,  then,  is  like  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  therefore,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  like  Mesmerism!  To  what  other  conclusion  can 
we  come.  We  find  a complete  parallel  drawn  between  the  two!  And 
what  are  the  arguments  and  conclusions  drawn  by  this  sapient  reasoner  ? 
Do  .they  not  as  effectually  prove  the  Christian  religion  tinctured  with 
“ Satanic  agency ,”  as  the  science  of  Mesmerism  ? The  conclusion  of  “A 
Priest”  is  this:  “Ye  shall  know  the  tree  by  its  fruit.”  Hence,  Mesmer- 
ism is  of  “ Satanic  agency ” because  some  bad  men  have  been  engaged  in  its 
operations.  We  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  throw  the  argument  into*®, 
syllogistic  form,  and  see  what  it  will  amount  to.  Every  thing  which  ha' 
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feny  bad  mfen  connected  with  it,  and  consequently  liable  to  produce  bad 
results,  is  of  ^ Satanic  agency”  Mesmerism  has  some  bad  men  connected 
with  it,  and  in  bad  hands  may  be  abused  5 therefore  Mesmerism  is  of 
“ Satanic  figency!  ” But  “A  Priest,”  in  the  same  article,  says- — “There 
has  never  been  attempted  a single  important  work  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  which  has  not  had  its  counterpart  for  perdition  ” — Therefore, 
we  must  conclude,  reasoning  a priori , that  .there  never  has  been  an  evil 
design,  which  has  not  had  its  counterpart  for  good*  The  proposition 
may  then  be  stated  thus : Mesmerism  has  some  good  men  engaged  in  its 

operations,  and  in  such  hands  it  is  productive  of  much  good;  therefore, 
Mesmerism  is  of /God,  the  author  of  all  good* 

Would  the  same  arguments  apply  to  the  Christian  religion?  Why  not? 

- — The  opinion  of  a “A  Priest,”  notwithstanding,  probably,  to  the  contra- 
ry. But,  shall  we  say  that  the  Christian  religion  is  of  “ Satanic  agency” 
because  some  bad  men,  through  selfish  motives,  have  become  connected 
with  the  Church,  and  through  whom  evil  has  resulted!  Monstrous  argu- 
ment! Impious  conclusion!  Let  “A  Priest”  put  his  finger  upon  any  thing 
with  which  fallible  man  has  to  do,  which  is  not  liable  to  abuse,  and  we 
will  then  surrender  the  point,  that,  not  only  Mesmerism,  and  his  Holy 
Catholic  religion*  but  everything  else,  has  been  subservient  to  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  is,  consequently,  of  “ Saianic  agency l ” 

“Incontestably,”  Satanic  agency  “is  an  extraordinary  instrument,  and 
for  an  exciting  motive,”  is  far  more  effectual,  with  one  class  of  minds,  than 
common  sense  I ' 

Truly,  “ Saianic  agency  ” is  a wholesale  actor  in  all  work,  most  particu- 
larly in  every  case  of  necessity.  Numberless  are  the  problems  solved  by 
a reference  to  this  potent  wand ! 

The  whole  world’s  a stage,  and  one  and  the  same  interpretation,  “ plays 
in  its  time  many  parts*” 

“Satanic  agency”  once  came  forward  in  the  character  of  an  old  woman, 
removing  diseases  by  means  of  senseless  words,  accompanied  with  manip- 
ulations— j passes  of  the  hand!  Again  it  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
Jesuit,  scowling  darkly  around,  curing  chills  and  fever  with  cinchona! 
His  Satanic  Majesty  appears  again,  with  his  powerful  and  omnipresent 
u agency  ” in  the  character  of  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  importing  inocu- 
luation  from  Turkey,  arresting  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  small-pox ! Again 
“Satanic  agency  ” presents  itself  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Jenner,  consulting 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  saving  myriads  of  infants  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  vaccination!  “Satanic  agency”  again  presents  itself  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Faust,  publishing  the  Bible  in  beautiful  printed  volumes, 


reducing  the  price  from  six  hundred  to  thirty  crowns,  per  eopy- 
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cing  the  Bible , the  embodiment  of  the  Christian  religion,  within  the  reaeh 
of  all ! “At  this  people  first  became  astonished,  and  then  alarmed,  at  the 
mysterious  number,  cheapness  and  uniformity  of  his  Bibles.  It  was  soon 
rumored  that  he  was  a magician,  and  in  league  with  the  Devil ! He  was 
accused  of  magic,  and  his  lodgings  searched  by  the  officers  of  the  police. 
Several  copies  of  the  Bible  were  found,  together  with  some  red  ink,  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  blood  of  Dr.  Faust!  Of  course  this  confederate 
of  the  Devil’s  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  avoiding  the  inevitable  fate  which  in 
those  superstitious  days  was  reserved  for  all  who  were  reported  to  be 
necromancers ! 

Credulity  caught  the  dark  rumor,  and  the  story  of  the  Devil  and  Dr. 
Faust,  translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  and  circulated  by  the 
harmless  necromancy  of  his  invention,  in  various  versions,  bristled  the 
hair  of  the  populace  over  all  Europe.  The  substance  of  the  most  com- 
monly received  version  seems  to  have* been  this:  That  Faust  entered  into 
a compact  with  the  Devil  that  the  latter  should  aid  the  former  to  produce 
books,  as  many  and  as  rapidly  as  the  former  could  sell,  in  consideration, 
after  a specified  time,  that  the  Spirit  of  Darkness  should  possess  Faust, 
body  and  soul;  that  the  contract  on  either  part  being  faithfully  performed, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  period,  Faust  paid  the  consideration  of 
his  immense  gains  by  resigning  himself  to  the  Devil,  who  flew  away  with 
him  into  the  air,  scattering  his  limbs  in  all  directions  as  he  flew,  and  car- 
rying his  disembodied  soul  to  his  own  infernal  home ! ! ! ” 

But,  to  cut  short  our  remarks  upon  the  ridiculous  conclusions  of  “A 
Priest,”  it  is  enough  to  state  that,  every  new  and  wonderful  discovery 
which  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  has  met  with  this  same 
calumnious  objection ; alike  degrading  to  the  character  of  the  Author  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  so  imbecile  as  to  raise  an  objection 
requiring  arguments  to  sustain  it,  which  would  disprove  the  hypothesis 
they  wished  to  enforce  l 

Hence,  we  discover  that  Satan  is  the  hero  of  a certain  class  of  men  who 
would  willingly  make  themselves  appear  ignorant,  that  they  might  entail 
ignorance  on  the  mass,  and  consequently  keep  them  in  vile  servitude, 
through  the  means  of  this  most  degraded  sophistry;  upholding  the  initiated 
few,  who  pretend  to  teach  how  to  save  — what  ? That  which,  unfortunately, 
We  fear,  from  the  course  they  pursue,  they  do  not  possess  themselves — a 
soul ! But,  lo  and  behold ! the  Devil,  when  he  found  he  could  not  over- 
throw the  works  of  God  by  any  other  means,  turned  Mesmerizer,  and 
performed  all  the  miracles  upon  which  “A  Priest’’  depends  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  religious  tenets : and  still  further,  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  supernatural  in  relation  to  their  creed,  he  has  accounted  for  these 
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wonderful  effects  upon  strictly  philosophical  principles ; showing,  conclu- 
sively, that  there  is  no  effect  without  its  rational  cause.  V erily,  this  Devil 
is  a wily  fellow — wonder  if  ho  does  not  turn  priest,  cross  himself,  and 
preach  to  the  people  in  Latin  P At  least,  we  think  him  not  inferior  to  a 
particular  order  of  the  Catholics,  who,  when  they  found  they  could  not  put 
down  Protestantism  by  the  rack,  fire  and  faggot,  they  turned  school  mas- 
ters, and  meekly  went  forth  mid  taught  the  Protestant  children;  imbuing 
tiie  infantile  mind  with  the  principles  of  Catholicism — thus  effecting  by 
craft  what  they  could  not  succeed  in  by  force! !! 


* PHRENOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

■ , j - * 

[ JYo»  the  London  Phreno-Maguct.] 


Dear  Si*,  — It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I heard  you  had  commenced 
a publication  on  Phreno-Magnetism,  considering^  myself  a subject  of 
great  importance  to  the  human  race.  It  is  another  bright  and  verdant  spot 
amidst  the  mazes  of  human  mystery.  It  affords  the  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing, concentrating,  and  disseminating  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  an 
important  science,  which  has  slept  so  many  ages  in  obscurity,  but  which 
will,  ere  long,  unravel  many  secrets  of  man’s  nature  that  have  puzzled 
philosophy  through  so  many  ages  of  past  history.  I am  happy  to  see  the 
time  when  a power  is  found  to  prove  indisputably  the  invaluable  princi- 
ples of  Phrenology,  and  hope  there  will  not  be  wanting  noble  minds  and 
generous  hearts  to  transmit  them  to  the  community  at  large. 

Considering  that  every  new  evidence  bears  testimony  of  its  truths,  and 
having  been  often  amused  and  instructed  by  its  wonders,  I take  the 
opportunity  of  transmitting  to  you  an  account  of  my  own  experiments,  in 
the  hope  they  will  add  another  weight  to  the  scale  of  substantiation. 

When  first  I had  the  pleasure  of  producing  the  Magnetic  sleep,  I had 
jaever  seen  any  thing  . of  the  kind.  I produced  it  first  on  a youth  of  seven- 
teen years,  in  fifteen  minutes,  by  passes  over  the  head.  I catalepsised 
the  limbs  by  drawing  my.  hand  down  them,  and  restored  them  by  the 
reverse.  I made  passes  towards  him,  and  it  attracted  him  — I threw  my 
hands  from  me,  and  it  repulsed  him.  I then  tried  the  cerebral  organ  of 
Imitation  with  Language,  and  its  manifestations  were  clear.  I then  caused 
a number  of  persons  to  link  hands,  and  placed  one  of  my  own  hands  on 
the  stomach  and  joined  the  chain  of  persons  with  the  other.  The  endmost 
'person  of  the  chain  spoke  something  on  the  nuckle  of  his  finger,  so  low 
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that  the  one  next  to  him  could  not  hear  him,  and  the  magnetized  patient 
repeated  every  word  correctly,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  persons 
intervening.  Since  then,  I have  magnetized  many,  from  the  ages  of  four 
to  sixty,  and  have  tested  all  the  organs  originally  published  by  Sunderland, 
Buchannan,  yourself,  and  others,  besides  a number  which  I have  found 
myself,  in  all  amounting  to  near  two  hundred.  I have  likewise  satisfied 
myself  of  your  following  propositions : — First,  that  there  is  no  species  of 
thought,  feeling,  or  action  which  is  not  the  manifestation  of  a distinct  organ. 
Second,  that  all  the  organs  exist  in  groups,  each  group  being  an  aggrega- 
tion of  functions.  Third,  that  each  organ  has  a contiguous  negative  organ. 
And  for  the  illustration  of  these  principles,  I will  furnish  to  you  an  account 
of  the  manifestations  of  all  the  organs  I have  become  acquainted  with,  as 
nearly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  in  the  order  observed  on  the 
common  busts,  passing  No.  1 (Amativeness)  with  brevity  from  motives  of 
delicacy.  This  organ  has  three  distinct  divisions  and  their  negatives 
one  entirely  sensual — one  for  pure,  elevated,  connubial  affection — and 
one  for  sensual  admiration,  with  which  are  associated  physical  repugnance, 
sensual  dislike  and  modesty. 

Immediately  above  the  occipital  spine  is  the  Philoprogenitive  group. 
The  manifestation  of  its  components  is  clear  and  distinct.  In  one  we  see 
the  patients  imagine  they  are  nursing  children,  and  playfully  rocking  and 
kissing,  and  (with  Language)  blessing  them.  Near  this  is  the  organ 
which  gives  a dislike  to  children.  When  acted  on,  we  observe  the  turn- 
ing up  of  the  nose  and  the  curl  of  the  lip.  If  Language  be  excited  in 
conjunction,  they  repeat  with  contempt,  “ Take  your  brats  away,”  &c. 
Another  faculty  in  this  region  is  Love  of  Pets.  When  excited,  the 
patients  commence  as  if  hugging  something  to  the  bosom.  If  asked  what 
they  have  got,  they  will  tell  you  something  they  are  very  fond  of,  and 
imagine  they  have  got  it  in  their  bosom.  It  is  this  organ  that  gives  fond- 
ness for  domestic  animals.  The  negative  organ  to  this  gives  just  the 
reverse  manifestation. 

On  one  side  these,  I find  an  organ  of  Jlquativerms.  When  excited 
it  gives  a disposition  for  the  water.  The  patient  imagines  he  is  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  prepares  to  jump  in,  &c.  It  appears  to  possess  great 
Magnetic  sympathy  with  the  mechanical  organs  of  swimming,  &c.;  for  it 
not  only  gives  a disposition  for  the  water,  but  to  perform  various  aquatic 
exercises.  Near  to  this  is  the  negative  organ,  which  gives  a repugnance 
to  the  water,  &c.  [Tested  in  one*  case  only.] 

Near  to  Philoprogenitiveness  is  the  organ  of  Filial  Love.  This  organ 
developes  itself  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner.  To  see,  with 
Language,  the  subject  imagine  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and  take  some 
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one  affectionately  by  the  hand  and  look  tenderly  and  wistfully  in  the  face, 
and  repeat  dear  mother  in  the  most  pathetic  and  affectionate^ tones,  is  a 
manifestation  so  touching  as  almost  to  move  an  observer  to  tears.  On 
one  side  is  the  negative  organ,  which  gives  a carelessness  with  regard  to 
parents.  ' 

Near  this  is  an  organ  for  Childishness.  When  acted  on,  it  throws  the 
patient  into  a complete  childish  state.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  pitiable  change  which  is  created  in  a moment.  To  see  an 
upgrown  person  so  wonderfully  altered  is  astonishing.  So  soon  as  acted 
on,  you  may  observe  the  relaxation  of  the  features  — the  dropping  of  the 
arms  — the  lolling  of  the  head  — the  dimness  of  the  eye  — and  the  childish 
tone  of  voice  and  general  simplicity  of  manner.  The  patient  slips  from 
the  chair  on  the  floor,  and  commences  playing  with  any  thing  within  reach. 
To  questions  in  such  a case,  “ playthings  ” is  all  I have  been  able  to  obtain 
in  reply. 

Approximate  to  the  foregoing  is  the  organ  of  Manliness.  If  this 
organ  be  excited,  the  patient  rises  with  a firm  and  manly  action,  and 
in  appearance  and  deportment,  has  all  the  noble  dignity  of  man'.  Above, 
is  the  organ  of  Patriotism.  This  organ  gives  a noble  spirit  of  freedom  and 
love  of  country.  With  Language,  “ I will  free  them  $ ” which  is  deliver- 
ed in  such  a manly  spirit  as  can  only  be  truly  pictured  by  nature  herself. 
[I  have  not  as  yet  clearly  detected  the  negative  of  this.] 

Near  to  Patriotism  is  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness.  When  this  is 
excited,  the  individual  feels  a propensity  for  home.  With  Language,  “I 
will  go  home.”  With  Tune,  “ Home,  sweet  home,”  &c.  One  modifica- 
tion gives  a disposition  to  sit  still  where  they  are,  then  say  they  are  at  home. 

Approximate  to  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  is  the  organ  for  Rambling. 
When  excited,  the  individual  gets  up  and  marches  off.  If  asked  where 
are  you  going  ? he  replies,  “ going  a walking ; ” u I will  not  stay  at  home ; 
you  would  always  have  me  at  home,”  &c. 

Above  is  the  organ  of  Concenthativeness;  When  this  organ  is 
excited,  the  individual  jumps  up  with  a firm  step,  and  concentrates  his 
physical  and  mental  energy  on  one  object;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
distract  his  attention.  Thus  much  for  the  present. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

N JOHN  SPURR. 

Hermitage-lane,  Sheffield,  Feb.  11th,  1843. 
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REMARKABLE  CASES  OF  SUPERSENTIENCE,  at  GLASGOW. 

[From  the  London  Phreno- Magnet.] 

A VISIT  TO  A CLAIBVOYAN*  PATIEilT. 

By  the  kindness  of  a medical  friend,  the  writer  of  the  following  statement 
was  one  evening  last  week  admitted  to  visit  and  examine  a case  of  mes- 
meric influence ; as  the  phenomena  attending  it  were  of  a truly  singular 
nature,  and  as  the  case  itself  can  be  very  well  authenticated,  some  account 
of  what  was  witnessed  may  perhaps  lead  to  a more  qareful  attention  being 
paid  by  scientific  men  to  mesmerism. 

The  patient,  who  is  a lively  intelligent  girl  of  apparently  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  has  been  in  delicate  health  for  a long  period,  and  having 
been  latterly  subject  to  fits  of  a cataleptic  nature,  was  considered  by  her 
medical  attendants  to  be  a fit  subject  fbr  the  magnetic  influence.  On 
entering  the  apartment  on  the  evening  referred  to,  she  was  already  in  the 
state  of  trance,  but  was  awakened  (by  the  operator  rubbing  her  forehead 
frith  both  his  hands)  in  order  that  we  might  see  and  converse  with  her 
in  her  usual  state.  She  was  again  thrown  into  the  sleep  by  the  operator 
holding  her  hands  and  looking  steadfastly  in  her  face  for  about  a minute, 
when  a deep  drawn  sigh  announced  that  the  change  was  effected.  Her 
head  sank  back  upon  a pillow  placed  for  its  reception,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  the  position  of  the  whole  body  became  all  at  once 
highly  characteristic  of  the  most  perfect  repose.  The  eyes  remained 
slightly  open  as  in  somnambulism,  but  this  is  said  to  be  only  the  case 
when  the  patient  is  mesmerized  more  than  once  at  a sitting.  A few  passes 
down  the  head  and  face  closed  the  eyes ; and  in  this  condition  a hand  or 
limb  placed  in  any  position,  however  awkward  in  her  usual  condition, 
remained  immoveable,  which  state  was  described  as  that  of  pliant  catalepsy. 
A few  passes  down  any  particular  limb  produced  what  the  operator  styled 
a rigid  catalepsy,  in  which  the  muscles  appeared  distended  by  some 
powerful  nervous  influence.  On  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  her 
pulse,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  beats  quickly,  falls  regularly  about  twenty 
beats  while  in  this  condition.  Her  eyes  were  now  bandaged  so  as  to 
prevent  the  semblance  of  collusion  or  conspiracy,  and  a loud  noise  having 
been  unexpectedly  made  by  striking  two  books  together,  showed  that  she 
continued  insensible  to  external  influence  of  such  a nature.  At  the  same 
time  a cord  fifteen  yards  long  having  been  fastened  to  her  right  hand,  and 
carried  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  from  thence  down  a stair  to  the 
court  below,  the  doors  being  all  shut,  served  as  a means  of  communication 
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between  the  patient'  and  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen.  Orders  or  com- 
mands, written  by  spectators  in  the  apartment  on  a slip  of  paper,  and 
handed  to  the  latter,  were  whispered  by  him  upon  his  end  of  the  cord, 
and  promptly  replied  to  by  her  in  the  performance  of  the  command*. 
Conversations  held  with  her,  by  means  of  the  operator  whispering  upon 
the  back  or  palm  of  her  hand,  elicited  the  facts  that  she  was  possessed  of 
a double  consciousness,  answering  to  a different  name  from  that  given  in 
Her  usual  condition,  describing  her  situation  as  one  of  great  mental  quie- 
tude and  happiness,  and  looking  upon  herself  as  a totally  different  individ- 
ual from  what  she  really  is.  The  operator  continuing  to  hold  her  hands? 
one  of  the  spectators  slipped  behind  him  and  pulled  his  hair,  upon  which 
the  patient  called  out  that  some  one  pulled  her  hair ; when  he  was  pinched, 
she  complained  of  being  pinched  in  the  same  place,  although  she  was  in 
her  own  person  quite  insensible  to  pain.  When  the  operator  held  her 
hands,  and  imitated  the  motion  of  swallowing,  the  muscles  of  her  throat 
and  mouth  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  same  action.  The  effect  of  such 
experiments  impressed  upon  our  minds  the  fact  of  a community  of 
sensation. 

The  room  was  now  completely  darkened,  and  the  fire  covered  up  with 
a large  board,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  cloths,  to  prevent  a single 
ray  of  light.  In  this  state  she  was  asked  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  room,  and  the  position  of  the  different  parties  present,  which  she  did 
very  minutely  ; and  one  gentleman  present  described  his  sensation  as 
almost  overpowering,  when,  in  a whisper  (with  her  eyes  still  bandaged,) 
she  described  the  altered  position  in  which  he  placed  himself  to  test  her 
powers. 

It  appears  that  this  power  of  clairvoyance  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  light. 

One  of  the  strangers  present,  having  been  requested  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  the  patient  by  holding  her  hands,  she  described  accu- 
rately and  anatomically  the  appearance  of  his  system  — asserting,  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  mesmerfzer,  that  the  stranger  was  in  perfect 
health ; and  on  being  pressed  by  a physician  present  to  examine  the 
stomach  minutely,  declared,  after  a few  seconds,  that  it  was  affected  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  and  had  been  so  affected  for  aftout  two  days. 

This  gentleman  afterwards  assured  the  company  that  such  was  literally 
the  fact,  but  that  the  indisposition  was  so  trifling  that  he  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  be  mentioned  previously.  What  renders  this  incident  the 
more  striking  is,  that  when  the  physician  pressed  the  inquiry,  he  imagin- 
ed that  a different  spectator  (the  room  being  dark)  was  under  examina- 
tion, and  for  whom  he  had  prescribed  for  indigestion  and  bilious  headache 
only  a short  time  before. 
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In  short,  the  experiments,  of  which  only  the  leading  ones  can  be  detailed 
in  a paper  of  this  kind,  were  of  such  a nature  and  so  conducted  as  to  leave 
us  no  alternative  — unless  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  our 
senses — but  to  believe  that  the  science  is  entitled  at  the  least  to  a proper 
share  of  attention.  Experiments  were  tried  to  show  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  lead  the  patient  to  visit  in  imagination,  and  to  describe,  places 
and  persons  whom  she  had  not  previously  seen  or  conversed  with  — for 
instance,  houses,  streets,  and  even  the  interior  of  public  buildings  5 which 
we  were  assured,  by  the  father,  mother,  and  brother  of  the  girl,  she  was 
iri  her  usual  state  utterly  ignorant  of.  Whatever  explanation  the  soientific 
may  offer  of  these  phenomena,  enough  has  been  s$en  by  the  writer  to 
satisfy  him  that  mesmerism  presents  many  features  well  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation. The  able  portion  of  the  medical  faculty  are,  unfortunately,  for 
the  most  part,  so  busily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  their  profession  as 
to  be  unable  to  find  leasure  to  prosecute  such  studies ; while  such  an 
investigation  carried  on  by  non-professional  parties  is  exceedingly  likely 
to  bring  down  upon  their  .heads  the  imputation  of  tampering  with  the 
credulity  of  mankind. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  mesmeric  treatment,  the  patient’s 
symptoms  have  gradually  and  steadily  abated,  and,  what  is  very  curious, 
they  have  done  so  exactly  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  accession.  She 
has  now  been  for  three  weeks  entirely  free  from  any' return  of  the  fits, 
while  her  health  and  spirits  daily  improve.  The  patient  declares  herself 
to  be  better  than  she  has  been  for  many  years,  and  her  medical  attendants 
feel  asssured  she  will  be  ultimately  and  permanently  cured. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a complete  account  of  the  case,  in  a more  scien- 
tific form,  will,  by-and-bye,  be  laid  before  the  public. 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


One  of  the  most  inconceivable  things  in  the  nature  of  the  brain  is,  that 
the  organ  of  sensation  should  itself  be  insensible.  To  cut  the  brain  gives 
no  pain,  yet  in  the  brain  alone  resides  the  power  of  feeling  pain  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  the  nerve  which  leads  to  it,  from  the 
injured  part,  be  divided,  we  become,  instantly,  unconscious  of  suffering. 
It  is  only  by  communication  with  the  brain  that  any  kind  of  sensation  is 
produced ; yet  the  organ  itself  is  insensible.  But  there  is  a circumstance 
more  wonderful  still.  The  brain  itself  may  be  removed,  may  be  cut  away 
down  to  the  corpus  calosum , without  destroying  life.  The  animal  lives 
and  performs  all  those  functions  which  are  necessary  to  simple  vitality, 
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but  has  no  longer  a mind ; it  cannot  think  or  feel  5 it  requires  that  the  food 
should  be  pushed  into  its  ^tomach  f once  there,  it  is  digested,  and  the 
animal  will  even  thrive  and  grow  fat.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  part 
of  the  brain  called  the  convolutions,  is  simply  intended  for  the  exercise  of 
the  intellect  and  faculties,  whether  of  the  low  degree,  called  instinct,  or  of 
that  exalted  kind  bestowed  on  man,  the  gift  of  reason. 


MEDICAL. 

CASES. 

Mr.  B , of  this  city,  was  rendered  almost  incompetent  to  attend 

to  his  business,  through  deafness.  He  had  been  gradually  losing  his 
hearing  for  some  fifteen  years,  caused  by  severe  ear-ache,  attended  with 
discharges  of  matter.  He  had  tried  almost  every  thing,  but  found  no 
relief,  and  it  became  evident  to  him,  that  he  soon  must  loose  his  hearing 
altogether,  unless  he  should  speedily  meet  with  relief.  This  gentleman 
called  at  our  office,  and  inquired  if  we  thought  Mesmerism  would  be  any 
advantage  in  his  case  ? We  replied,  if  it  did  no  good,  it  could  do  no 
harm;  upon  which  he  desired  we  should  make  an  effort.  We  then 
advised  him  to  syringe  out  his  ears  thoroughly,  with  Castile  soap  and  water 
every  evening,  after  which,  he  should  use  one  drop  of  British  oil  in  each 
ear,  call  at  the  office,  and  get  Mesmerized  once  a-day.  This  course 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  left  the  city, 
observing  that  “ he  would  not  have  begrudged  one  hundred  dollars,  as  he 
considered  himself  cured  of  his  deafness.”  When  we  first  undertook  his 
case,  the  voice  had  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  iU  order  to  make  him 
hear,  and  understand  what  was  said.  When  he  left,  he  could  hear  as 
well  as  persons  usually  do,  by  paying  strict  attention.  The  manner  in 
which  we  remove  deafness,  is  difficult  to  explain  — it  requires  a practical 
illustration. 

We  give  the  following  extract  of  a letter,  from  our  friend  Thomas  H. 
Estis,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Clay  county,  Mo.,  as  the  respectability  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes,  must  give  it  due  weight  with  the  public. 

“ As  it  respects  Magnetism,  I am  convinced  of  its  good  effects  in  a 
great  many  cases  in  our  family.  One  of  my  negro  women  was  troubled 
with  rheumatic  pains.  I magnetized  her,  and  she  has  never  complained 
of  them  since,  it  being  over  twelve  months  ago.  ' 

“ Another  was  troubled  with  a bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  she  has  been 
cured  in  the. same  way.  Yet  there  are  a great  many  who  laugh  at  it,  and 
do  not  believe  in  it  at  all  — iiot  withstanding,  it  will  one  day  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  human  family.”  Digitized  by  Google 
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We  willingly  give  place  in  our  columns,  to  the  following  interesting 
communication.  We  would  be  pleased  to  haveall  the  friends  of  the  cause 
add  their*  testimony,  thus  forming  a breastwork  of  fads,  which  will  bid 
defiance  to  all  assailants. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  become  satisfied,  frpm  practical  experi- 
ments among  my  friends,  of  the  power  of  Mesmerism  in  relieving  many 
who  are  suffering  from  diseases,  which  the  medical  faculty  have  pronounc- 
ed incurable,  I consider  it  a duty  that  I owe  the  public,  to  communicate 
those  facts,  not  that  I wish  to  claim  any  credit  for  myself,  but  from  a 
sympathy  that  I feel  for  those  who  are  suffering  under  similar  complaints. 
If  you  consider  the  following  case  of  sufficient  importance,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  it,  in  any^manner  that  you  may  think  best  calculated  to 
advance  this  great  and  benevolent  cause. 

Mrs.  J , wife  of  Dr.  R.  A.  J.  of  this  city,  was  afflicted  with  a 

disease  of  the  spine,  for  a number  of  years,  during  which  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  her  husband,  she  had  consulted  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  the  country,  without  obtaining  any  permanent 
relief.  Her  symptoms  were,  a weakness  in  the  back,  and  nervous  head- 
ache, which  of  ten  terminated  in  convulsions.  Three  joints  of  the  spine 
were  so  tender  that  she  could  not  have  them  touched,  even  slightly  with 
the  fingers,  without  giving  acute  pain.  A temporary  relief  was  obtained, 
by  the  application  of  tartaric  plasters,  for  producing  a counter  irritation, 
which  were  repeated  every  few  days. 

Last  December,  while  attending  Messrs.  Ellet  & Hedges  lectures,  to 
witness  the  experiments  before  the  class,  she  was  persuaded  by  her  friends 
to  undergo  an  examination  by  the  clairvoyant.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to 
state,  that  both  she  and  her  husband  were,  at  that  time,  skeptical  on  the 
subject  of  Mesmerism.  The  examination  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
seat  of  the  disease  was  pointed  out,  and  the  symptoms  accurately  describ- 
ed, with  the  assurance  that  it  could  be  permanently  removed  by  Mesmer- 
ism, and  the  method  of  procedure  was  pointed  out.  The  clairvoyant  also 
stated,  that  she  was  suffering  under  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which 
had  been  occasioned  from  receiving  an  external  injury,  which  was  strictly 
true.  The  lady  was  an  entire  stranger,  to  both  the  mesmerizer  and  the 
clairvoyant.  Being  at  that  time  a member  of  Dr.  J’s.  family,  and  wishing 
also  to  test  the  truth  of  this  wonderful  science,  I proceeded  to  mesmerize 
her  according  to  the  directions.  She  found  herself  improving  from  the 
first  sitting,  until  she  was  entirely  relieved,  in  less  than  two  weeks,  of 
both  complaints.  The  mesmeric  sleep  was  induced  at  the  third  sitting. 
The  lady  assures  mie  that  she  is  now  enjoying  better  health  than  she  had 
for  the  last  twelve  years  previous  to  the  mesmeric  treatment. 

Yours,  &c.,  ' J.  T.  M * * * * 
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ELECTRICITY  APPLIED  TO  VEGETATION. 


Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  to  test  the  effects  resulting  from  the  application  of 
galvanism  to  the  growth  and  production  of  plants,  and  applied  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  The  experiment  was  tried,  says  the  New  York  Gazette, 
upon  a portion  of  a field  of  barley,  which  produced  at  the  rate  of  thirteen 
quarters  and  a half  to  the  acre,  while  the  surrounding  land,  similarly 
treated  in  all  other  respects,  produced  the  usual  quantity  of  five  or  six 
quarters  to  the  acre,  the  electrical  barley  weighing,  moreover,  two  pounds 
to  the  bushel  more  than  the  other. 


The  mode  in  which  the  fluid  is  collected  and  applied,  to  influence  the 
land,  as  detailed  by  the  Gazette,  is  very  simple.  The  field  is  divided  into 
oblong  squares,  70  yards  long  and  40  wide— containing,  therefore,  just 
one  acre.  At  each  of  the  angles  of  the  square,  pegs  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  four  strong  iron  Wires  were  attached,  communicating  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a square  of  wire,  and  sunk  three  inches  below 
the  surface;  at  two  points,  directly  opposite,  in  the  centre  of  the  short 
sides  of  the  oblong,  poles  are  fixed  in  the  ground  fifteen  feet  high,  and  a 
wire,  oommuni^Lting  with  the  cross  wire  beneath  the  surface,  is  carried 
up  one  of  the  poles,  and  along  the  centre  of  the  square  to  the  other,  down 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  attached  to  the  cross  wire  beneath  the  surface 
at  that  point,  the  square  being  so  formed  as  to  run  from  north  to  south,  so 
that  this  upper  wire  shall  be  at  right  angles  with  the  equator.  As  a 
considerable  body  of  electricity  is  generated  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
travels  constantly  from  east  to  west,  with  the  motion  of  the  earth,  thus 
electricity  is  attracted  by  this  upper  wire,  and  communicated  to  those 
forming  the  square  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  any  quantity  of  electricity  can  be  gene- 
rated by  placing  under  the  ground,  at  a point  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
longer  sides  of  the  oblong,  a bag  of  charcoal,  and  plates  of  zinc  at  the 
point  directly  opposite  on  the  other  side,  connecting  the  two  by  a wire 
passing  over  two  poles  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
account,  and  crossing  the  longitudinal  wire  passing  from  those  poles. 

The  cost  at  which  this  application  can  be  made  is  computed  at  one 
found  per  acre,  and  it  is  reckoned  to  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  — the  wires 
being  carefully  taken  up  and  replaced  each  year. 

This  discovery,  continues  the  Gazette,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  of  modern  days,  and  would  compensate  fully  for  the  giving  out 


of  Ichaboe,  even  were  poudrette,  and  other  methods  of  manuring  the 
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POWER  TO  LIVE  OR  DIE. 

The  most  singular  instance  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and,  taken  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  oti 
record,  being  supported  by  the  testimony  of  unquestionable  authority,  is 
related  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  “ English  Malady.”  It  is  the  case  of  the 
Hon.  Col.  Townsend,  who  for  many  years  had  suffered  from  an  organic 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  by  which  he  was  greatly  emaciated.  He  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Baynard,  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  Mr.  Skrine ; and  these  gen- 
tlemen were  sent  for  one  morning  to  witness  a singular  phenomenon. — 
He  told  them  he  had  observed  an  odd  sensation , by  which,  if  he  composed 
himself,  he  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  by  an  effort  come 
to  life  again.  The  medical  attendants  were  averse,  in  his  weak  state,  to 
witness  the  experiment;  but  he  insisted  upon  it,  and  the  following  is 
Dr.Cheyne’s  account: — “We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first;  it  was  distinct, 
though  small  and  thready,  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating.  He  com- 
posed himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a still  posture  some  time;  while  I 
held  his  right  hand,  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine 
held  a clean  looking-glas3  to  his  mouth.  I found  his  pulse  sink  gradually, 
till  at  last  I could  not  feel  any  by  the  most  exact  touch ; Dr.  Baynard 
could  not  feel  the  least  emotion  in  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  the  least  soil 
of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  which  he  held  to  his  mouth  $ then  each  of 
us  by  turns  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and  breath,  but  we  could  not,  by  the 
nicest  scrutiny,  discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned 
a long  time  about  this  odd  appearance  as  well  as  we  could,  and  all  of  us 
judging  it  inexplicable  and  unaccountable,  and  finding  he  still  continued 
in  that  condition,  we  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried  the 
experiment  too  far,  and  at  last  were  satisfied  that  he  was  actually  dead, 
and  were  just  ready  to  leave  him.  This  continued  about  half  an  hour,  by 
9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  autumn.  As  we  were  going  away,  we 
observed  some  motion  about  the  body,  and  upon  examination  found  his 
pulse  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  gradually  returning ; he  began  to  breathe 
gently  and  speak  softly.  We  were  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  this 
unexpected  change,  and  after  some  further  conversation  with  him,  and 
among  ourselves,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  this 
fact,  but  confounded  and  puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme 
that  might  account  for  it.  He  afterwards  called  for  his  attorney,  added 
a codicil  to  his  will,  settled  legacies  on  his  servants,  received  the  sacra- 
ment, and  calmnly  and  composedly  expired  about  five  or  six  o’clock  that 
evening.”  His  body  was  examined,  and  all  the  viscera,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  right  kidney,  whieh  was  greatly  diseased,  were  found  perfectly 
healthy  and  natural.  This  power  of  the  will  to  live  or  die  at  pleasure,  ’ 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  body.  Burton  alludes  to  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  and  reports  that  the  celebrated  Cordan  bragged  that  he  could 
separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  pleased.  Celsus  makes  reference 
to  a priest  who  possessed  the  same  extraordinary  power. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A SLEEP  WALKER. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was  a gentleman  of  large  property 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  who  was  addicted  to  the  habit  of  walking  in  his 
sleep.  Panic-struck  at  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  he  daily  expected  that 
his  dwelling  would  be  ransacked  and  pillaged.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  fears,  he  rose  one  night,  and  taking  a strong  box,  which,  awake, 
he  never  attempted  to  lift  without  assistance,  he  proceeded  down  stairs, 
furnishedhimself  with  a lantern  and  spade,  and  in  a deep  Wooden  glen,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  his  house,  he  buried  his  treasure,  Carefully  replacing 
the  sods,  so  as  to  create  no  suspicion  of  their  having  been  removed.  This 
done,  he  returned,  undressed,  and  went  to  bed.  Next  morning  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  absence  of  the  “strong  box,”  without  having  the  slightest 
remembrance  of  what  had  passed.  Enraged  at  its  loss,  he  immediately  ac- 
cused his  domestic  of  the  robbery,  as  no  traces  of  violence  were  perceptible 
either  on  the  locks  or  doors  of  his  house,  that  could  induce  him  to  suspect 
strangers.  Month  after  month  elapsed,  and  still  the  mystery  was  not 
solved,  and  his  family  began  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life  without  having 
the  means  of  procuring  them.  At  that  period  of  public  calamity,  no 
money  could  be  raised  on  real  estate,  and  it  was  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  agricultural  labors  had  ceased,  which  left  him  no  means’  of 
earning  a support  for  his  family.  To  augment  his  misery,  his  only  son 
lay  confined  by  a violent  fever,  without  any  one  of  those  comforts  which 
his  situation  demanded.  The  despairing  father  was  strongly  affected  by 
this  melancholy  view  of  the  future;  his  rest  became  more  frequently 
broken,  and  he  would  often  wander  from  room  to  room  all  night,  with 
hurried  and  unequal  steps,  as  if  pursued  by  an  enemy.  His  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  accustomed  to  these  nightly  wanderings,  never 
attempted  to  disturb  him,  unless  they  were  fearful  some  accident  might 
befall  him  ; in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  most  violent  means 
to  awaken  him,  upon  which  he  would  exhibit  so  much  fear  and  distress, 
that  they  usually  suffered  him  to  recover  from  the  trance,  which  was 
succeeded  by  drowsiness,  after  which  he  would  sink  into  light  and 
natural  sleep,  which  generally  continuei  for'  several  hours. 
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On6  night,  as  his  daughter  was  watching  at  the  couch  of  heir  sick 
brother,  she  heard  her  father  descend  the  stairs  with  a quick  step,  and 
immediately  followed  him.  She  perceived  he  had  dressed  himself,  and 
was  lighting  a lantern  at  the  hearth,  after  which  he  unbolted  thfe  door  and 
looked  out ; he  then  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  taking  the  lantern  and 
spade,  left  the  house.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  which  was  not 
usual — though  it  sometimes  occurred,  as  above  related,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family — she  hastily  threw  on  a cloak  and  followed  him 
to  the  wood,  trembling  with  apprehension  of  she  knew  not  what,  both  for 
herself  and  her  father* 

Having  gained  the  place  where  he  had  three  months  since  buried  the 
box,  he  set  down  the  lantern  so  as  to  reflect  strongly  upon  the  spot;  he 
then  removed  the  sods,  and  striking  the  spade  against  its  iron  cover,  he 
laughed  wildly,  and  exclaimed — “My  treasure  is  safe,  and  we  shall  be 
happy,”  and  shouldering  his  heavy  burden  with  the  strength  of  a Hercules, 
he  stopped  not  as  before  to  replace  the  sods  of  the  earth,  but  snatching  up 
his  lantern,  pursued  his  way  directly  home,  to  the  joy  of  his  daughter,  who 
could  scarcely  support  herself  from  the  fears  she  had  experienced,  which 
were  that  he  was  about  to  dig  his  own  grave,  and  either  commit  suicide,  or 
murder  some  of  his  defenceless  family.  Inexpressible,  therefore,  was  her 
joy  on  seeing  him  ascend  the  stairs,  and  place  the  box  in  its  former  recess; 
after  which,  as  usual,  he  retired  to  rest.  His  wife  and  daughter,  how* 
ever,  were  too  anxious  to  sleep  themselves : the  one  sat  impatiently 
watching  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  the  other  returned  to  the  apartment  of 
her  suffering  brother,  to  relieve  his  mind  by  the  joyful  event,  and  her 
consequent  hope  of  his  immediate  recovery. 

When  the  gentleman  awoke  in  the  morning,  his  wife  observed  the 
gloom  upon  his  countenance,  as  he  anxiously  inquired  about  the  health 
of  his  son,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  procure  those 
comforts  for  his  family  which  were  so  much  needed.  Finding  him  perfectly 
unconscious  of  all  that  had  passed  the  preceding  night,  she  watched  the 
effect  which  the  restoration  of  the  box  would  have  upon  his  mind ; and  as 
she  expected,  with  an  astonishment  almost  amounting  to  phrenzy,  he 
exclaimed — “Who  has  done  this  ? whence  came  the  box  ?”  Not  until  he 
had  listened  to  the  evidence  of  his  daughter,  could  he  be  convinced  of 
the  possibility  of  his  performing  such  an  act  while  asleep.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  now  health,  peace  and  competence  were  once  more  restored  to 
his  dwelling,  and  the  result  of  this  blessing  had  a very  salutary  effect 
upon  his  mind ; and  although  he  still  continued  his  midnight  excursions, 
yet  his  friends  were  gratified  to  find  them  less  frequent  than  formerly, 
and  his  future  dreams,  also,  to  judge  by  appearances,  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  mild,  serene  character  of  his  waking  thoughts. 
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ANECDOTE. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  with  one  of  our  agents  while  soliciting 
subscribers.  He  called  upon  an  old  lady,  and  inquired  if  she  wished  to 
subscribe  for  the  Magnet;  and  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  various  sub- 
jects of  which  it  was  to  treat.  She  listened  very  complacently  until  lie 
mentioned  Mesmerism,  when  she  jumped  from  her  chair,  exclaiming  No! 
No! ! No ! ! ! keep  those  spells  and  charms  away  from  here — don’t  bring 
those  awful  books  into  my  house.  Then  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
while  anxiety  and  alarm  were  depicted  in  every  feature,  and  devbutly 
crossing  herself,  she  inquired — “Are  you  one  of  those  terrible  magnet- 
izers? ” When  assured  he  was  not,  she  took  a long  breath,  and  added,  in 
a compassionate  tone,  “Ah,  poor  dear  young  man,  you  have  been  deceived, 
you  have  been  led  away  to  do  the  works  of  the  Devil  without  knowing 
it — take  my  advice,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  those  wicked  men, 
nor  those  awful  books.  They  got  my  dear  young  boy  and  bewitched  him ; 
but  I caught  them  at  \t.  Would  you  believe  it,  young  man,  they  had  the 
spell  on  him,  and  he  wouldn’t  speak  to  his  dear  old  mother— ’tis  true, 
and  then  he  looked  so  pale,  and  sat  so  still,  like  as  if  he  was  dead.  Oh ! 
it’s  awful  to  think  of,  that  there  should  be  such  doin’s  in  a Christian  coun- 
try. But  he  is  attending  church  now  every  day,  and  I hope  by  the  grace 
of  God  he  will  get  over  it.” 


New  Discovery  in  relation  to  Stone. — It  is  stated  in  the  Sheffield 
j(Eng.)  Mercury,  that  a scientific  gentleman  residing  at  Ipswich,  Mr. 
Frederick  Handsome,  engineer,  has  lately  discovered  a method  whereby 
the  hardest  stone  can  be  brought  into  a consistence  resembling  common 
putty,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  off  and  moulded  into  any  shape,  for  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes,  without  altering  its  general  character  and  appear- 
ance; for  it  becomes  as  . hard,  and  in  some  instances  even  harder,  than 
when  subjected  to  the  process.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  process  is, 
that  any  color  or  variety  of  colors  can  be  imparted  to  its  solid  substance, 
so  that  an  endless  variety  of  shades  can  be  produced,  and,  as  it  is  capable 
of  being  polished,  it  effectually  resists  the  action  of  the  weather.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a cement,  and  can  be  bruised  over  the  surface  of  wood,  so 
as  to  render  it  fire-proof. 


Mesmerism  ®y  no  means  a Discovery  o*  Yesterday. — Among 

lhe  chambers  of  the  pyramids,  is  a chamber  of  hyeroglyphics  devoted 
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THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  £OVE, 

to  medical  subjects;  one  of  which  exhibits  a patient  sitting  in  a chair, 
while  the  operator  describes  the  mesmeric  passes,  and  an  attendant  waits 
behind  to  support  the  head  of  the  patient  when  asleep. 


THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

I love  thee,  Mary,  and  thou  lovest  me* 

Our  mutual  flame  is  like  th’  affinity 

That  doth  exist  between  two  simple  bodies* — 

I am  Potassium  to  thine  oxygen. 

’Tis  little  that  the  holy  marriage  vow 
Shall  shortly  make  us  one.  That  unity 
Is,  after  all,  but  metaphysical. 

O,  would  that  I,  my  Mary,  were  an  acid, 

A living  acid ; thou  an  alkali 

Endowed  with  human  sense,  that,  brought  together, 

We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt. 

One  homogeneous  crystal.  O ! that  thou 
Were  Carbon,  and  myself  were  hydrogen; 

We  would  unite  to  olefiant  gas, 

Or  common  coal,  or  naphtha.  Would  to  Heaven 
That  I were  Phosphorus  and  thou  wert  lime ! 

And  we  of  Lime  composed  a PhoSphuret. 

I’d  be  content  to  be  sulphuric  acid, 

So  that  thou  mightest  be  soda.  Jn  that  case 
We  should  be  Glauber’s  salt.  Wert  thou  Magnesia 
Instead,  we’d  form  the  salt  that’s  named  from  Epsom. 
Could’st  thou  Potassa  be,  1 aquafortus, 

Our  happy  union  should  that  compound  form, 

Nitrate  of  Potash — otherwise,  saltpetre. 

And  thus,  our  several  natures  sweetly  blent,  ' 

We’d  live  and  love  together,  until  death 
Should  decompose  the  fleshly  tertium  quid , 

Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.  Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs, 

And  mine  is  Johnson.  Wherefore  should  we  not 
Agree  to  form  a Johnsonate  of  Briggs? 

We  will.  The  day,  the  happy  day,  is  nigh, 

When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggs  combine. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY. 

[Continued.] 

In  noting  the  principal  features  of  modern  progress,  nothing  has  struck 
us  as  more  capable  of  guiding  and  assisting  the  cause  of  improvement, 
than  the  development  of  the  philosophy  of  man.  Knowing  the  nature  of 
his  powers,  we  may  hereafter  train  them  to  better  advantage.  Under- 
standing his  sympathetic  relations  to  his  fellow  beings,  this  knowledge 
may  be  made  tributary  to  the  philosophical  arrangements  of  society  and 
government.  Understanding  the  laws  of  his  constitution,  we  may  arrange 
the  training  and  physical  influences  to  produce  the  best  development  of 
body  and  mind.  In  every  way  the  philosophy  of  man’s  constitution  will 
prove  an  admirable  assistance  to  every  plan  for  the  promotion  of  his  hap- 
piness. In  fact  it  is  as  necessary  to  his  prosperity  as  geometry  to  build- 
ing, or  astronomy  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  We  say  it  is  oiie  of  the 
most  encouraging  things  we  know,  that  the  science  of  man  has  made  so 
rapid  a progress  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  numerous  improvements 
and  discoveries  in  the  medical  science,  have  done  much  even  to  change 
the  rates  of  mortality  in  many  populous  regions,  and  to  disarm  the  most 
formidable  diseases  of  their  terrors.  But  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  man’s  constitution  as  a rational  being,  have  been  far 
more  wonderful,  and  we  believe  are  calculated  to  have  the  most  powerful 
effect  upon  his  social  progress.  First  among  these,  we  place  the  discov- 
ries  of  Dr.  Gall,  in  relation  to  the  brains  of  man  and  the  animal.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  this  remarkable  man  was  one 
of  the  greatest  anatomists  of  his  century,  and  that  his  dissections  of  the  hu- 
man brain  have  done  more  to  thro w light  upon  its  structure  than  the  labor 
of  any  other  man.  But  he  was  also  a great  phosiologist.  His  doctrine  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  is  admired  by  thousands  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  learned  men  of  Europe  and  America.  Those  who  receive  the  doc- 
trine of  phrenology,  with  all  its  details,  as  entirely  accurate,  regard  him*  as 
the  author  of  the  most  important  science  that  exists,  and  those  who  receive 
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only  the  general  principles,  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  all  the  details,, 
regard  him  as  a great  philosopher.  The  latter  class  of  persons,  who  con-^ 
situte  the  majority,  regard  phrenology  rather  as  a philosophical  doctrine, 
or  speculation,  than  a practical  rule  or  exact  science.  The  former  regard 
it  as  a science  of  wonderful  completeness,  considering  its  sudden  growth. 
I am  disposed,  upon  this  subject,  to  take  a medium  position,  and  regard  the 
science  of  phrenology,  as  taught  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  as  a beautiful 
discovery;  but  too  incomplete  for  a full  display  of  its  merits.  I think  that 
it  was  a great  advance  in  philosophy  to  treat  the  mind  of  man  in  different 
portions  of  brain,  which  are  considered  its  organs  of  manifestation.  It  was 
was  one  of  those  steps  in  advance  which  are  decisive.  It  was  crossing  the 
rubicon,  and  leaving  the  regions  of  mere  speculation  for  the  open  field  of 
physical  demonstration  and  inductive  research.  There  is  a French  adage, 
to  the  effect,  that  the  principal  difficulty  of  any  undertaking  lies  in  taking* 
the  first  step  — that  accomplished,  the  rest  costs  no  great  effort  of  the  will. 
So,  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the  first  great  step  to  take  was  to  connect 
the  mind  in  some  definite  manner  with  the  brain.  From  this  the  me/a- 
physicians  shrunk  back.  The  practical  physician — it  was  the  man  of  pa- 
tient physical  observation  who  linked  the  mind  with  the  brain,  and  this 
brought  it  within  our  grasp,  as  a subject  of  inductive  investigation. 

This  new  philosophy,  arising  from  this  investigation,  throws  great  light 
upon  every  department  of  anthropology,  or  morals.  The  moral  philosophy 
of  phrenology  would  make  a subject  for  a most  interesting  treatise.  The 
old  subjects  of  inquiry  assume  an  entirely  new  aspect  when  illumed  by 
the  physiological  light  of  Dr.  Gall.  The  whole  edifice  of  philosphy  is 
re-modelled,  and  assumes  a new  aspect,  when  we  recognize  the  doctrine 
of  the  special  organs  in  the  brain.  For  example : it  has  been  debated 
whether  a man  could  be  justly  held  accountable  for  his  conduct,  and  whe- 
ther he  wTas  not  the  creature  of  a destiny  which  stamped  upon  his  consti- 
tution its  controlling  passions,  and  thus  determine  his  fate.  Viewing  this 
question  as  phrenologists,  we  perceive  that  man  is  endowed  with  native 
passions,  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  his  brain.  The  animal  appetites, 
the  passions,  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  bestowed  upon  different  persons 
in  different  proportion,  and  hence  it  is  more  difficult  for  some  to  pursue  a 
virtuous  career  than  their  more  fortunately  organized  companions,  in  whom 
the  passions  and  appetites  are  less  imperious.  JBu(  this  does  not  lead 
into  a mechanical  fatalism  ; for  the  same  science  shows  that  the  different 
organs  endow  us  with  all  the  passions,  and  with  the  moral  sentiments 
which  inform  us  of  the  proper  course,  and  with  a power  to  judge  between 
different  motives,  to  choose  the  proper  course,  and  to  pursue  it  with  firm- 
ness. All  men  have  the  moral  sentiments,  and  hence  all  may  be  hekl 
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responsible  for  pursuing  the  right  course,  since  they  have  a constitutional, 
innate  capacity  for  deeds  of  virtue.  But  still  it  might  be  affirmed  that  man 
was  limited  by  a physical  law,  in  his  destiny,  and  incapable  of  doing  right 
or  avoiding  the  wrong,  his  organs  strongly  inclining  in  an  evil  direction. 
This  impression  was  counteracted,  by  showing  that  man  was  not  exactly 
the  creature  of  his  organs,  for  he  can  use  which  ever  he  prefers,  and  by 
using  any  set  of  organs,  may  strengthen  them  so  much  as  to  give  them  a 
decided  preponderance.  The  skull  and  brain  change  frequently,  in  the 
•course  of  life,  or  the  character  undergoes  a change,  and  no  organ -can  be  long 
kept  active,  without  producing  an  excitement,  activity,  and  growth  of  the 
part  of  the  brain  in  which  it  lies.  This  excitement  becomes  habitual,  and 
the  growth  of  the  organs  increase  their  powers;  hence,  we  have  the  power 
*of  exercising  any  faculty,  to  give  a preponderance  to  that  faculty,  and  an 
increased  development  to  its  organs.  We  are  not,  then,  controlled  by 
any  fixed  necessity,  determinable  by  the  form  of  the  head,  but  have  the 
pcwer  ourselves  of  remodelling  our  own  mental  structure  by  perseverance 
in  the  proper  self-culture*  Such  is  the  phrenological  view  of  this  ques- 
tion ^-aview  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  and  much  more  clear  and 
satisfactory  than  any  views  derived  wholly  from  abstract  reason,  and  not 
<eB&roed  by  physiological  considerations.  Upon  all  questions  that  relate 
phrenology  thus  sheds  a peculiar  light,  and  tenders  its  assistance 
^t;lhe  teacher,  the  moralist,  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the  divine,  the 
.^pfaMan&ropast,  or  even  the  man  of  the  world.  To  all  who  study  man,  it 
tmiliyi  its  guidance. 

^wleonwioaly  speak  mid  write  in  accordance  with  the  experience  which 
I have  gained  by  the  past,  though  it  be  limited — yet  I write  now  upon 
-this  particular  point  as  prompted  by  the  recollections  of  things  which 
have  really  occurred.  At  the  bar,  nothing  has  been  more  useful  to  me 
-than  the  limited  information  which  I have  upon  this  science.  By  it,  I learn 
the  character  of  the  witnesses,  and  know  how  to  deal  with  them, — the 
jnrors  are  also  familiar  with  me,  and  I know  how  and  when  to  exert  myself 
dor  my  cause.  I weigh  each  one’s  head  in  the  scale  of  phrenology , j udge  his 
(temperament  mid  the  structure  of  his  body  in  conjunction  with  the  skull, 
.and  then  I am  enabled  to  know  what  each  man  is,  and  when  to  pull  the 
eords  to  accomplish  the  desideratum  in  contemplation.  As  a politician,  I 
•have  found  it  to  be  of  no  less  usefulness  than  at  the  bar.  When  engaged 
'in  political  warfare,  I act  according  to  phrenological  conclusions,  relative 
to  the  character  of  those  whom  I may  address.  In  performing  the  more 
important  duties  devolving  upon  me  as  a creature  of  the  Creator,  I have 
also  found  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  we 
desire  to  make^cahn  the  troubled  heart  of  a near  friend,  whose  soul  is 
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overwhelmed  in  grief,  and  we  know  not  how  to  approach  them  while  iii 
their  serious  mood.  Phrenology  teaches  how  to  administer  the  healing* 
balm  of  a sincere  and  sympathetic  heart  to  the  wounded  and  sorrow -stricken 
fellow-being — to  buoy  up  the  widow’s  heart  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
him  who  was  dearer  on  earth  than  all  other  things  here, and  participating 
with  her  departed  companion  in  drinking  from  the  fount  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment, circled  with  pearls  and  gems,  and  illumed  with  the  glory  of  God, 
and  singing  praises  with  the  redeemed  on  high.  In  my  walks  in  life, 
and  on  every  occasion,  I consult  with  the  science,  and  in  no  language  can 
be  expressed,  either  with  a pen  or  the  tongue,  my  admiration  and  faith  in 
the  unbounded  usefulness  of  the  science  of  phrenology  of  the  mind.  But 
scarce  had  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Gall  been  able  to  assert  its  place,  and  re- 
ceive the  countenance  of  scientific  men,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness a more  astonishing  discovery,  by  which  his  principles  are  confirmed 
and  carried  out  beyond  even  his  anticipations,  and  by  which  a system  of 
philosophy  is  built  up  on  a more  gigantic  scale  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. A system  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  is  based  upon  experiments. 
I need  scarcely  say  that  I refer  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  much 
celebrated  Dr.  Buchannan,  of  Kentucky,  in  relation  to  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  and  the  laws  of  its  connection  with  the  body.  Dr.  Buchannan 
is  Sufficiently  known  both  in  Europe  and  America  to  require  not  from  me, 
an  obscure  individual,  any  praise  or  recommendation.  If  he  required 
such,  the  best  and  most  talented  sons  of  Kentucky  would  rise,  and  say  he 
was  a man  of  wonderful  abilities,  and  deserves  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  gentlemen  of  science  and  learning.  There  is  not  a citizen  in  the 
city  of  Louisville,  who  is  acquainted  with  him,  would  ever  allow  his 
character  as  a gentleman  of  unquestionable  probity  and  strict  moral  integ- 
rity to  be  brought  in  question.  He  is  well  known  among  us,  and  by  all 
duly  respected.  The  discoveries  which  he  has  made  have  been  so  exten- 
sive as  to  constitute  a new  and  ample  science  in  themselves,  and  have  been 
presented  under  the  title  “Neurology,”  or  the  science  of  the  nervous 
matter.  They  have  been  demonstrated  before  many  intellectual  and 
learned  men,  and  have  been  fully  received  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  his  private  demonstrations.  They  are  less  exten- 
sively known  to  the  public  than  they  should  be,  because  they  have  not 
been  made  subjects  of  popular  exhibition,  or  carried  about  the  country  by 
ignorant  men.  But  if  they  have  not  the  notoriety  which  might  thus  be 
gained,  they  have  also  escaped  the  degradation  of  being  presented  in  so 
improper  a manner  before  the  public.  It  is  by  the  discriminating  few  that 
the  merits  of  a science  are  to  be  determined,  and  the  merits  of  Neurology 
in  its  present  stage,  are  determined  by  such  a tribunal.  It  is  a science  of 
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no  ordinary  or  moderate  pretensions,  and  one  which  is  destined  to  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  present  century.  The  principal 
discovery  by  which  these  results  are  to  be  attained,  is  the  great  discove- 
ry published  by  Dr.  Buchannan  in  the  Spring  of  1841  — that  the  human 
brain  was  capable  of  being  powerfully  excited  by  external  means,  in  the 
natural  state  of  man,  without  any  previous  mesmeric  process,  and  without 
any  preparation  whatever.  Dr.  Buchannan,  when  he  made  this  discovery, 
had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  animal  magnetism,  and  was  led  to  it  by 
his  investigations  of  phrenology  and  physiology,  which  convinced  him  that 
the  brain  was  excitable,  and  that  through  its  excitability  the  most  import- 
ant discoveries  might  be  made.  Following  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
inventive  mind,  he  discovered  various  modes  of  exciting  the  living  brain, 
and  put  them  in  practice  among  his  friends,  with  the  most  astonishing 
effects.  Persons  of  a certain  impressible  temperament  he  found  could  be 
acted  upon  in  that  manner  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  any  of  their  pas- 
sions or  faculties  to  an  extent  bordering  upon  insanity.  Carrying  on  these 
experiments  in  private,  and  with  great  caution,  upon  intelligent  persons 
who  were  capable  of  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  effects,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a magazine  of  facts  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
wonderful  character.  He  carried  his  investigations  into  every  department 
of  phrenology,  physiology,  and  the  ultimate  laws  of  life  and  mind.  Grad- 
ually he  brought  forth  some  of  his  doctrines  before  the  public,  and  stated 
them  in  brief  publications  and  lectures.  He  demonstrated  the  power  of 
controlling  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  of  regulating  the  pulse,  the 
breathing,  the  muscular  strength,  and  the  animal  heat,  by  stimulating  va- 
rious organs  in  the  brain  which  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  sys- 
tem. He  made  his  patients  illustrate  all  the  laws  of  life  by  his  experiments 
upon  the  brain.  He  would  stimulate  one  portion,  and  they  would  become 
highly  intellectual — by  another  he  would  make  them  stupid  and  drowsy. 
By  one  organ  he  would  make  them  gay  and  good  humored,  by  another 
morose  and  quarrelsome — by  one,  active  and  strong — by  another  trem- 
bling and  relaxed.  He  would  make  them  temporary  lunatics,  and  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety  restore  them  to  their  natural  condition.  But  no 
sooner  were  these  discoveries  announced  than  the  cultivators  of  animal 
magnetism  began  to  make  similar  experiments  upon  patients  in  a somnam- 
bulic state,  and  found  them  so  beautiful  and  interesting  that  they  combined 
their  neurological  experiments  with  their  mesmeric  exhibitions  throughout 
the  country.  These  mesmeric  experiments  upon  the  brain  have  been 
witnessed  by  a great  number  of  persons.  They  have  been  made  in  almost 
every  village  of  our  country,  and  although  they  depart  widely  from  the 
mode  of  experimenting  introduced  by  Dr.  Buchannan,  they  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  effects  produced. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Having  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  give  our  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
Clairvoyance,  we  proceed  to  the  arduous,  but  pleasing  task.  We  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  we  make  no  great  pretensions  to  origi- 
nality. We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  others, 
as  far  as  they  accord  with  what  we  believe  to  be  correct  philosophy, 
sustained  by  undeniable  facts,  and  most  especially  by  the  Rev.  Hr.  Dodds, 
of  Boston,  whose  views,  we  are  proud  to  say,  harmonize  with  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  proper  to  present  our  readers  with  known 
facts  as  a foundation  upon  which  we  will  base  our  philosophical  conclusions. 

The  first  case  which  we  shall  present  for  consideration,  is  one  of  cata- 
lepsy, reported  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Lynchburgh,  Virginia.  A young 
lady  was  .taken  sick.  Her  physician,  who  lived  some  ten  miles  distant) 
was  sent  for.  He  found  her  in  a state  of  catalepsy,  and  without  the  least 
sensation  in  the  body ; but  she  would  have  occasional  fits  of  talking.  He 
prescribed,  stated  he  should  be  there  the  next  evening,  and  left.  The 
next  evening  came,  and  with  it  a most  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  high 
winds.  The  darkness  was  profound.  The  family  were  seated,  in  silence 
and  anxiety,  ki  the  room  with  the  patient,  when  some  one  observed, “Weil, 
the  Doctor  will  not  be  here  to-night.”  The  patient  answered — “ Yes  he 
will,  he  is  coining  now;  he  is  all  drenched  with  ram.”  The  family, 
supposing  this  to  be  a mere  reverie  of  the  brain,  a touch  of  delirium,  made 
no  reply.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  storm  continued  with  unabat- 
ing violence,  when  one  of  the  pensive  group  again  broke  the  silence,  exr 
claiming,  with  a strong  feeling  of  regret,  “ Well,  it  is  certain  the  doctor 
will  not  be  here  to-night.”  The  patient  again  answered — “Yes  he  will, 
he  is  coming  now — there  he  is,  hitching  his  horse— he  is  now  coining  to 
the  door.”  They  heard  the  rap,  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  came  the 
doctor. 

I now  ask,  how  did  this  patient,  in  a state  of  catalepsy,  see  the  physi- 
cian several  miles  distant,  through  the  walls  of  a house,  and  in  the  darkest 
night,  but  with  the  internal  sense,  and  the  magnetic  fluid  as  a medium  ; 
the  same  as  in  the  mesmeric  state  ? Dare  physicians  deny  the  innumera- 
ble cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  witnessed  by  the  most  learned  of 
the  profession,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  authentically  reported.  Now* 

I appeal  to  the  profession,  if  it  is  possible  for  the  nervous  system,  by  disr 
ease,  to  be  throvyu  into  a condition,  so  that  the  patient  may  see  in  a man- 
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Her  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  vision;  then  how  can  they, 
without  presumption,  affirm  that  a person  cannot  be  thrown  into  a similar 
state  by  Mesmerism  ? It  is  proved  by  medical  works,  that  such  a state 
of  the  brain  is  possible,  and  who  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  prove,  that  it 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  means  than  disease  P " 

As  a state  of  catalepsy  is  thus  frequently  attended  with  clairvoyance,  and 
with  total  insensibility,  so  that  amputation  could  be  performed  without 
pain;  then  why  should  we  marvel,  when  we  see  the  same  identical 
phenomena  produced  by  Mesmerism  P The  body  may  be  thrown  into  the 
same  spasmodic  condition;  in  fact,  the  two  conditions  are  very  similar — 
<me  produced  by  disease,  the  other  by  art. 

We  have  only  to  add,  the  great  surprise  manifested  by  physicians,  at 
the  development  of  these  phenomena,  is  wholly  gratuitous ; for,  in  so  doing, 
they  display  an  unbounded  deficiency  of  information,  in  relation  to  the 
nervous  system,  either  in  a healthy  or  diseased  condition.  We  must  say, 
after  having  scrutinized  the  human  system,  particularly  the  nervous,  in 
all  its  various  phases  of  health  and  disease,  natural  or  mangnqtic ; and 
after  taking  into  due  consideration  all  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  human  animal  which  have  fallen  under  our  observe 
ation,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  authentically  reported  by  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  and  upon  whom  every  reliance 
can  be  placed,  that  if  such  phenomena'  were  not  exhibited  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  we  should  be  horrified  at  the  irregularity 
of  Nature’s  laws. 

, We  will  give  a few  more  cases  in  point,  and  pass  on  to  the  rationale  of 
these  effects.  The  nature  of  thi3  article,  and  the  work  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed,  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject.  We  have,  how- 
ever,  written  this  subject  out  at  full  length,  in  the  form  of  twelve  popular 
lectures,  which  we  shall  shortly  publish  for  the  investigation  of  the  public. 

It  is  well  known  to  physicians,  that  numbers  of  patients,  in  nervous 
excitements,  have  distinguished  the  smallest  objects  in  the  dark ; others 
have  developed  as  much  acuteness  in  the  sense  of  hearing.  Dr.  Phillips, 
of  Prance,  reports  a case  of  a patient,  by  whom  he  was  distinctly  heard  to 
relate  the  fatalness  of  his  disease,  though  several  rooms  intervened  between 
the  one  occupied  by  the  doctor  and  the  patient. 

The  case  of  Miss  Jane.C.  Rider  is  one  beautifully  in  point  ; one  well 
authenticated,  and  with  which  every  physician  must  he  acquainted;  and 
one,  too,  which  I have  never  heard  a physician  deny3  except  one  who  had 
never  read  but  one  work  on  materia  medica,  and  that  one  was  published 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  some  of  them  have  mar- 
vellousness  sufficiently  developed,  to  believe  that  an  effect  can  take  place 
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without  a cause — that  God  and  his  laws  are  not  immutable;  but  that  He 
interferes  occasionally,  and  throws  out  a marvellous  hint  in  the  form  of  a 
phenomenon,  to  frighten  his  gaping  children , and  to  strike  amazement  and 
terror  into  their  very  souls,  that  they  may  shrink  back  into  the  dark,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  working  out  their  salvation  with  awe  and  reverence! 
In  this  marvellous  manner  do  they  get  round  what  they  call  exceptions  to  the 
laws  of  nature  1! ! 

When  Miss  Rider  was  attacked  with  this  spontaneous  magnetic 
condition,  or  a modified  form  of  catalepsy,  she  would  attend  to  her 
household  duties  as  well  in  this  condition  as  when  in  a healthy  and 
natural  state,  though  her  eyes  might  be  bandaged,  through  which  she  could 
not  see  a particle,  as  was  fully  tested,  at  least  sufficiently  to  put  to  rest 
all  doubt*  Pads  of  cotton  were  prepared  and  fitted  close  over  her  eyes, 
and  over  these  were  applied  thick  bandages,  so  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  that  any  one  could  see  through  them  in  the  natural  state ; yet 
in  this  condition  'Miss  Rider  developed  a power  of  vision  beyond  any 
thing  thaf  was  possible  in  her  natural  state,  with  her  eyes  wide  open* 
She  saw  and  knew  everything  that  was  going  on,  and  would  perform 
anything  required  of  her,  even  to  the  finest  needle-work,  with  admirable 
facility*  A book  was  placed  in  her  hands  upside  down,  in  which  she 
would  read  correctly.  Her  eyes  being  bandaged,  mid  the  book  closed 
was  no  barrier  to  the  acuteness  of  her  internal  vision,  when  her  attention 
was  called  to  a particular  page.  But  it  may  be  asked,  What  has  this  to 
do  with  Magnetism,  it  being  a diseased  state  of  the  nervous  system? 
When,  however,  we  become  acquainted  with  what  the  mind  is, 
and  where  it  is  located ; and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
external  senses,  and  their  relation  to  the  mind,  and  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  at  the  nervous  centre  give  rise  to  an  internal 
sense,  which  is  as  much  superior  in  power  to  any  one  of  the  external 
senses,  as  the  focal  point  of  a pencil  of  rays  is  to  the  power  of  a single  ray 
of  light;  and  that  the  determination  of  the  senses  to  the  nervous  centre 
may  be  produced  by  disease,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  catalepsy, 
somnambulism,  &c. — by  art,  as  in  Mesmerism ; or  by  a spontaneous  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  disease,  as  in  the  case 
of  Swedenborg,  Tasso,  as  well  as  many  others  who,  according  to  history, 
have  figured  in  the  world  from  time  to  time.  No  effect  without  its 
rational  cause.  When  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  this  fact,  there  will 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  solving  all  these  perplexing  problems.  Prejudice 
laid*  aside  for  marvellous  follies,  and  we  should  soon  be  as  wise  as  the 
serpent,  which  deceived  and  led  us  into  the  broad  and  frequented  road  of 
error,  crime  and  misery* 
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We  again  appeal  to  the  medical  profession.  Have  you  never  witnessed 
a case  of  natural  somnambulism?  There  are  numbers  of  such  cases  occur 
in  this  city ; and  in  every  town  and  neighborhood  there  are  persons  who 
rise  in  their  sleep  and  perform  labor,  and  return  to  their  beds  without 
knowing  it.  In  this  condition  they  have  manifested  all  the  varied  phe- 
nomena of  the  mesmeric  subject.  And  how  do  these  somnambulists  see 
to  perform  these  operations  2 Surely  not  through  the  external  senses, 
the  natural  organs  of  vision.  A young  lady  at  boarding-school  was  learn- 
ing to  paint  miniatures,  and  on  preparing  one  for  examination-day,  fouiyl 
she  should  be  excelled  by  the  other  pupils.  This  perplexed  her  very 
much ; her  picture  absorbed  her  wdiole  attention  : she  retired  to  bed,  and 
went  to  sleep  with  the  picture  strongly  fixed  in  her  mind.  The  magnetic 
fluid  which  acts  upon  the  external  senses  throwing  the  individual  organs 
into  action,  connecting  the  external  senses  with  the  nervous  centre  by  a 
concentrated  action  of  the  mind,  would  be  thrown  upon  the  nervous 
centre,  producing  an  internal  sense,  possessing  the  power  of  seeing, 
hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  smelling,  &c.,  independent  of  the  external 
senses.  Now,  this  young  lady,  with  her  mind  in  this  condition,  arose 
and  performed  her  painting  writh  the  touch  of  an  experienced  artist.  Her 
preceptress  took  a light,  entered  the  room,  and  witnessed  that  lady  finish 
her  picture.  Now,  the  query  is,  to  those  who  deny  the  mesmeric  power, 
How  did  this  lady  see  to  mix  her  colors,  and  give  the  nicest  touch  to  a 
delicate  drawing,  where  no  human  eye  could  discern  an  object? 

The  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  states,  in  an  English  Encyclopedia,  the  case 
of  a young  clergyman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  during  the  night,  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism,  and  writing  his  sermons.  When  he  had  finished 
writing  one  side  of  his  manuscript,  he  would  read  and  revise  it.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  made  any  use  of  his  natural  eyes,  the 
archbishop  held  a piece  of  pasteboard  under  his  chin  to  prevent  his  seeing 
the  paper ; but  he  continued  to  write  on,  without  being  the  least  incom- 
moded. 

Dr.  Dwight  mentions  a case  of  an  individual  who  would,  in  the 
somnambulic  state,  go  to  the  water  and  bathe,  and  return  to  bed,  without 
the  least  knowledge  of  it  when  awake. 

Judge  Everett,  formerly  one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Indiana,  and  now  a resident  of  Platte  City,  in  this  State,  related  a singular 
case  of  somnambulism  to  me,  one  evening  after  the  close  of  a lecture  on 
Mesmerism,  of  a young  lawyer  who  travelled  with  him  round  the  circuit. 
This  young  lawyer  got  up  one  night,  went  to  the  Wabash  river,  which 
Was  convenient,  wadpd  through  water  more  than  four  feet  deep,  reached 
a large  sawyer  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  seated  himself  on 
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its  very  point.  The  night  Was  cold,  yet  his  external  senses  were  insen- 
sible to  its  effects,  as  he  recollected  nothing  of  the  circumstance  when 
awake. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Baker,  of  New  York,  who  is  usually  denominated 
the  sleeping  preacher,  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  natural  Magnet- 
ism. This  lady  would  go  through  with  every  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
servile,  from  the  psalm  to  the  blessing.  This  lady  has  been  kpown  to 
preach  excellent  sermons  when  in  the  somnambulic  state,  a volume  of 
which  has  been  published. 

In  this  condition  individuals  have  been  known  to  speak  as  never  man 
spake  in  the  natural  state — to  prophecy,  and  to  hand  down  revelations 
which  were  found  to  be  astonishingly  true.  The  most  eloquent  and  moral 
discourse  I ever  heard  delivered  was  by  a young  man  from  Kentucky,  a 
cabinet-maker,  whom  I mesmerized,  excited  the  proper  organs,  and 
requested  him  to  choose  a subject  and  make  a speech.  He  chose  the 
Bible  for  his  subject,  upon  which  he  made  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  that 
man  ever  made; — his  gravity  of  manner — his  deep-toned  voice — his 
powerful  but  graceful  gesticulation — the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his 
ideas — the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  language,  all  conspired  to  waken  up 
the  latent  soul  of  every  hearer,  as  if  touched  by  an  electric  shock  of 
the  great  galvanic  battery  of  nature.  We  might  fill  volumes  with  well 
, authenticated  cases  of  catalepsy  and  somnambulism,  to  sustain  the  effects 
manifested  by  mesmeric  patients,  which  we  shall  now  maintain  to  be 
philosophically  correct. 

The  different  degress  of  physical  and  mental  exertion  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  fluid  contained  by  the  nerves  compared  with  the  density  of 
the  fluid  contained  by  surrounding  objects.  If  that  in  the  nerves  be  more 
dense  than  that  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  the  mind  will  not  be  excited 
by  surrounding  objects,  and  sleep,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is 
unavoidable. 

Persons  while  in  this  condition  can  describe  objects  and  places  with 
which  they  have  not  previously  been  acquainted.  As  the  fluid  in  the 
person  mesmerized  is  far  more  dense  than  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  fluid  would  pass  from  the  nerves  more  rapidly 
to  seek  an  equilibrium,  and  the  objects  with  which  it  would  come  m 
contact  would  be  seen  by  the  person  magnetized. 

When  a quantity  of  the  nervo-vital  fluid  is  forced  into  the  nerves,  the 
mind  ceases  to  perform  its  functions  through  the  external  senses,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  body  is  in  the  natural  condition;  therefore  the  body 
becomes  inactive,  and  remains  in  a dormant  state  till  the  fluid  become* 
less  dense  in  the  nerves  than  in  the  atmosphere. 
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Should  the  nerves  be  highly  charged,  and  any  force  calculated  to  pro-; 
duce  pain  be  applied  to  the  body  of  the  individual  mesmerized,  no 
sensation  will  be  produced,  and  the  independent  power  of  vision  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  forced  into  the  nerves,  in  compari- 
son wih  that  of  surrounding  nature.  For  illustration,  the  sun  is  the  great 
centre  of  light,  and,  so  far  as  the  solar  system  is  concerned,  fills  all  space 
with  its  presence,  through  the  agency  of  the  minute  particles  of  light 
which  radiate  from  it  in  all  directions,  tending  to  produce  an  equilibrium 
of  light  throughout  all  space ; and  this  is  more  particularly  effected  by 
these  minute  particles  coming  in  contact  with  every  object  within  the 
bounds  of  its  sphere. 

We  can  now  more  readily  understand  the  principle  of  clairvoyance, 
when  we  recognise  the  brain  as  the  nervous  centre,  from  which  minute 
particles  are  constantly  flowing  to  produoe  an  equilibrium  with  surroundr 
ing  objects.  Now,  through  the  agency  of  these  minute  particles  coming 
in  contact  with  other  objects  in  nature,  those  objects  are  visible  to  the 
nervous  centre,  from  which  those  particles  emanate. 

The  mind  of  the  operator  will  act  a^  a guide  in  directing  the  mind  of 
the  individual  mesmerized,  but  the  mind  of  the  person  mesmerized  will 
see  independent  pf  the  operator’s.  Those  wfyo  are  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  fluids,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending this  philosophy. 

The  wind  blows  towards  any  place  where  the  atmosphere  is  most  rare, 
and  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  faster 
will  be  its  motion  to  find  an  equilibrium.  The  same  principle  governs 
the  fluid  when  passing  from  the  nerves.  This  fluid  renders  any  object 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  transparent,  hence  the  individual  magnet- 
ized can  see  through  opaque  substances.  The  thickest  walls — the  densest 
substances,  all  become  beautifully  transparent  to  the  magnetizes,  through 
the  agency  of  this  subtle  fluid,  which  penetrates  and  passes  through  all 
bodies,  and  connects  the  universal  whole  in  one. 

“ What  can  control  the  busy,  chainless  mind  ? 

The  iron  bar,  the  bolt,  affect  it  not. 

Free  as  the  unconstrained — the  viewless  wind, 

It  wanders  to  each  oft-frequented  spot  ; m 
No,  ye  cannot  chain  the  soaring  mind : 

Huge  walls  and  grated  cells  constrain  it  not 5 
The  massive  chain,  the  body  frail,  may  bind, 

' But  freedom  is  the  soul’s  peculiar  lot.” 

That  opaque  bodies  are  rendered  transparent  by  this  fluid  is  susceptible 
of  demonstration  by  a simple  experiment.  Charge  an  orange,  or  other 
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opaque  body  with  this  fluid,  and  it  will  momentarily  render  it  transparent* 
The  most  opaque  body  is  as  'beautifully  transparent  to  the  clairvoyant 
subject,  when  perfectly  in  the  mesmeric  state,  as  the  most  transparent 
glass  is  to  him  when  in  the  natural  state,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

By  what  means  is  glass  and  other  bodies  rendered  transparent?  Is  it 
not  for  the  reason  that  those  bodies  are  so  chemically  constituted  that 
atmospheric  light  is  freely  admitted  to  pass  through  the  pores,  with  little 
or  no  obstruction.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  bodies,  opaque  as  well 
as  transparent,  contain  about  onp  million  of  pores  per  square  inch.  If  this 
is  so,  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  not  all  bodies  transparent  ? The  answer 
is,  that  opaque  bodies  are  so  chemically  constituted,  that  atmospheric  light 
is  excluded,  absorbed,  or  reflected.  ' 

But,  suppose  there  is  light,  as  much  more  subtle  in  its  character,  than 
atmospheric  light,  as  electricity  is  more  subtle  than  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  mind  possesses  an  internal  sense  sufficiently  acute  to  perceive  this 
light  when  brought  into  communication  with  it.  Then  the  skull — the 
densest  walls  become  as  beautifully  transparent  to  this  internal  sense,  as 
the  thinest  glass  is  to  the  external  organs  of  vision.  The  electric  or  mag- 
netic light,  is  nothing  less  than  Heaven’s  own  light,  which  penetrates  all 
bodies,'  immaterial  how  dense  the  substance,  or  fine  its  pores.  The  subtlety 
and  brilliancy  of  the  magnetic  light  is  beyond  description.  Is  it  necessary 
to  prove  that  this  light  does  exist,  and  that  it  can  be  produced  by  art  ? or, 
are  not  all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  fact  already  ? Who  does  not 
know  that  the  electric  flash  can  be  seen  when  the  eyes  are  perfectly  closed. 
A vivid  flash  °f  lightning  is  frequently  seen  by  persons  when  asleep.  The 
light  finds  its  way  to  the  mind’s  eye,  without  the  direct  agency  of  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  vision.  Individuals  are  frequenly  awakened  by  the  light- 
ning’s flash,  when  the  noise  without  the  flash  would  not  have  aroused  them 
from  their  slumber.  Persons,  by  receiving  a severe  blow  on  the  head, 
will  frequently  see  a flash  of  light.  This  light  is  undoubtedly  an  electric 
effect  caused  by  the  concussion  of  the  brain. 

We  may  give  a simple  experiment,  which  must  set  all  quibbling  at  rest; 
one  which  I recollect  of  having  read  an  account  of  some  time  since,  as 
having  been  ma£e  by  a scientific  gentleman  of  Europe.  * And  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dodds,  of  Boston,  a few  evenings  since,  in  Concert  Hall,  produced  the 
same  experiment  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  a large  and  intelligent 
audience. 

The  experiment  simply  consists  in  taking  a piece  of  zinc,  and  placing 
it  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  gums ; then  take  a piece  of  silver,  a half 
dollar,  and  place  it  on  the  tongue,  let  the  individual  upon  whom  the 
experiment  is  tried,  close  his  eyes,  and  bandage  them  as  tight  as  he  pleases ; 
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then  let  him  bring  the  silver  in  contact  with  the  piece  of  zinc,  by  an 
upward  motion  of  the  tongue  and  under  jaw,  and  a flash  of  light  will  be 
seen.  Now,  we  ask,  by  what  means  was  this  light  seen  ? by  the  natural 
organs  of  vision?  No!  this  was  impossible;  for  the  light  did  not  come 
in  contact  with  these  organs,  but  it  passed  immediately  through  the  pores 
of  the  matter  which  here  intervened  between  the  light  and  the  mind. 

Hence  the  clairvoyant  is  able  to  discover  objects  and  things  which  would 
appear  impossible  to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this 
science.  A person  magnetized  will  tell  the  time  by  a watch,  while  it  is 
enveloped  in  an  opaqe  substance,  or  describe  articles  in  another  room, 
with  which  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance.  And,  I repeat  again, 
the  internal  power  of  vision  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  in  comparison  with  other  objects  with 
which  he  is  surrounded. 

But  the  urgency  of  the  subject  demands  that  we  dive  to  the  very 
•ultimate,  and  develope  the  whole  truth,  or  we  should  still  leave  this  god- 
like problem  unsolved.  We  have  commenced  with  first  principles,  arid 
gradually  approximated  the  very  ne  plus  ultra , which  has  been  glanced  at 
by  philosophers  in  all  ages ; but  seems  to  have  eluded  the  grasp,  when  just 
upon  the  eve  of  being  snatched  from  oblivion!  Philosophy,  truth  and 
reason  compel  us  to  develope  the  very  ultimate  6f  all  philosophy : that 
God  is  all  in  all,  and  without  him  there  is  nothing.  Hence,  God  possesses 
the  attribute  of  omnipresence,  and  as  a natural  effect  of  the  first,  a second 
must  follow,  which  we  call  omniscience.  Hence,  too,  there  is  no  vacuum 
in  space,  for  He  fills  all  space  with  His  presence,  and,  of  course,  all  things 
must  be  within  the  perview  of  his  vision. 

When,  then,  man  was  spoken  into  existence,  by  the  Great  I AM,  we 
are  taught  that  He  “breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life”  — the 
very  spirit  of  the  ever-living  God. 

That  spirit,  then,  which  animates  man,  and  unites  him,  to  all  eternity , 
with  his  Creator,  God,  is  an  emanation  from  the  grand  whole.  This  fact 
being  recognized  by  the  whole  intelligent  world,  from  the  lowest  and 
humblest  order  of  believers  in  a God,  up  to  the  most  pious  and  intelligent 
Christian,  who  bows  the  penitential  knee  upon  the  pure  altar  of  faith,  and 
pours  forth  his  contrite  spirit  from  the  secret  closet  of  his  god-like  mind. 
What  follows  we  shall  soon  see. 

Man  being  an  emanation  from  that  being  who  possesses  the  attributes  of 
omnipresence  and  omniscience,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  possess 
those  attributes  in  a degree,  and  that  degree  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  that  emanation  in  comparison  with  the  grand  whole.  We 
may  add  ceteres  paribus,  being,  however,  always  understood  in  philosophical 
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solutions.  Hence,  the  different  powers  of  vision,  as  well  as  every  other 
talent,  in  different  individuals,  either  in  the  natural  or  mesmeric  condition. 
To  bring  the  solution  of  this  beautiful  problem  within  the  purview  of  all, 
we  shall  bring  in  the  following  illustrations,  which  must  render  it  familiar 
to  every  mind : — 

The  sun  is  the  great  center  of  solar  light,  and  fills,  so  far  as  man  is, 
concerned,  immensity  with  its  presence,  by  throwing  off  minute  particles 
of  light,  which  emanate  from  itself.  The  sun  possesses  the  property  of 
light,  so  do  the  rays  of  light,  or  particles  of  matter,  which  emanate  from 
the  sun:  But,  would  any  one  contend,  that  these  minute  particles 
possessed  that  property  or  attribue,  in  as  high  a degree  as  the  sun  from 
which  they  emanated  ? Most  assuredly  not.  All,  however,  will  confess, 
that  they  do  possess  that  property,  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  as  their 
magnitude  approximates  that  of  the  sun. 

Once  more,  in  the  same  chain  of  reasoning : All  admit  that  a coal  of 
fire  possesses  the  attribute  or  property  of  heat,  and  that  the  heat  will  be. 
In  proportion  to  its  size,  ceteres  paribus . Now,  should  a spark  fly  from 
that  coal,  it  would  be  an  emanation  from  itself,  and  hence,  it  must  possess 
the  property  of  heat;  but  would  any  one  presume  to  contend  that  it 
possessed  heat  in  as  great  a degree  as  the  coal  from  which  it  ema- 
nated P To  do  so  would  be  the  very  climax  of  absurdity.  But,  that  it 
did  possess  heat  in  a degree,  and  that  that  degree  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  spark,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  its  parent  coal. 

We  have  now  developed  the  conclusion,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
that  man  possesses,  in  degree,  the  attributes  of  his  Creator,  God — the 
Parent  of  the  universe,  and  all  things  contained  therein. 

Does  any  one  deny  that  man  possesses  the  power  of  being  present  in 
inind  at  any  place  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted,  through  the 
medium  of  the  external  senses,  and  immaterial  how  far  distant  his  body 
piay  be  from  the  spot  which  he  desires  to  visit  in  mind  P Can  he  not,  at 
any  time  he  chooses,  direct  his  mind’s  eye  to  any  far  distant,  but  oft-fre- 
quented spot — as,  for  instance,  the  place  of  his  nativity — the  old  farm 
cottage — the  green-swarded  door-yard,  shaded  with  his  beautiful  shrub- 
bery— the  farm,  with  its  many  fields — the  rippling  brook,  leaping  joyfully 
along,  shaded  by  the  many  willows  which  spontaneously  spring  up  to 
enjoy  the  scene — the  old  frequented  school-house,  where  his  boyish  days 
were  spent  in  childish  play — the  forest,  in  which  he  encountered  the  bleak 
and  chilling  winds  in  the  exciting  chase — the  orchard,  in  which  he  took 
his  evening  strolls,  side  by  side  with  his  girlish  sister,  who  amused  him 
with  her  prattles  of  flowers  and  fruits — in  all  these,  as  well  as  in  a 
thousand  other  instances,  can  he  be  present  in  mind,  and  almost  feel  as  if 
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his  body,  too,  were  there.  Yes!  all  these  things,  in  almost  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  can  be  seen  just  as  they  have  taken  place,  by  casting  the  mind’s 
eye  (the  internal  sense)  back  to  the  old  farm  upon  which  he  was  raised. 

Once  more,  we  may  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  description  of  any 
far  distant  place ; as,  for  instance,  the  city  of  London,  in  Great  Britain ; 
then  we  may  close  our  eyes,  if  we  please,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  all  our 
external  senses,  and  then  cast  pur  mind’s  eye,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  to 
the  very  spot  where  London  is  located,  and  we  can  see  the  streets  and 
the  alleys ; — here,  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  its  Grecian 
architecture,  capped  with  its  domes  and  spires ; and  there,  the  Westminister 
Abbey,  a noble  specimen  of  Gothic  structure;  and  yonder,  the  monument, 
with  its  blazing  sun,  towering  more  than  two  huudred  feet  in  the  air, 
standing  forth  as  an  ever-living  record  of  the  destructive  fire  of  1666 ; and 
not  far  in  the  distance  is  presented  to  the  view  the  magnificent  New 
London  bridge,  stretching  its  strong  and  beautiful  architecture,  composed 
of  five  semi-eliptical  arches,  across  the  well-known  Thames ; and  still 
scattered  in  the  distance  round  is  the  splendor  of  courts  and  palaces.  This 
may  appear  almost  as  vivid  as  if  we  were  present  in  both  mind  and  body. 
Any  one  can  make  the  experiment,  and  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  philosi- 
caliy  true. 

But  I am  well  aware  that  too  many  will  call  this  association  of  ideas  by 
comparison.  But  what  is  association,  memory,  &c.,  but  partial  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience  with  all  things  with  which  we  are,  or  can  be, 
acquainted. 

Again,  the  mind  of  man  is  as  perfectly  omnipresent,  so  far  as  his  own  body 
is  concerned,  as  God  is  omnipresent  in  respect  to  the  universe.  The  point 
of  the  finest  needle  cannot  be  put  down  upon  any  part  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  but  what  the  mind  is  present  there ; for  the  mind  radiates 
forth  from  the  nervous  centre,  ramifying  the  whole  system,  just  as  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  great  fountain  of  light  radiate  forth  throughout  the 
solar  system.  And  shall  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  all  these  facts 
staring  us  in  the  face,  that  the  mind  of  man  possesses  no  portion  of  the 
attributes  of  his  Heavenly  Father — the  God  of  nature,  from  which  he 
emanated?  We  dare  not  harbor  so  impious  a thought — so  objectionable 
an  idea — so  irrational  a conclusion. 
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MESMERISM  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

In  continuing  our  remarks  on  the  progress  of  Mesmerism,  it  might  bd 
judicious  to  state  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  impeded  its  progress, 
and  why  it  has  not  elicited  as  much  inquiry  here  as  in  the  East. 

Every  age  of  the  world  has  been  characterized  by  some  great  leading 
principle,  which  appeared  to  form  public  opinion,  and  give  direction  to 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind.  In  barbarous  ages,  heroism,  military 
glory  and  personal  prowess  appear  to  have  been  the  power  which  moved 
the  mass,  and  made  them  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters. 
Transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  these  men,  it  gradually  merged  into  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,  until  he  who  could  trace  his  genealogy  from  a distin- 
guished source  was  entitled  to  rank  and  consideration,  although  he  might 
be  a consummate  blockhead,  or  a cowardly  poltroon.  The  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  commerce,  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  introduced  a new  element  into  society. 
Wealth  became  the  lever  which  moved  the  world,  and  may  still  be  said 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  the  far- 
seeing  eye  of  reason  can  already  discern  another  great  principle,  which, 
although  scarcely  visible  in  the  dim  mists  of  the  future,  is  destined  in  turn 
to  supplant  its  predecessors.  Intellect — mental  power,  is  already  grasping 
the  helm,  and  giving  direction  to  the  physical  and  mental  energies  of  the 
human  race. 

Progress  appears  to  be  a fixed  law  of  mind  as  well  as  matter . Mind 
can  no  more  retain  a fixed  place  of  rest,  and  retain  its  present  existence, 
than  the  solar  system  preserve  its  harmony  after  the  planets  shall -have 
ceased  to  revolve  in  their  respective  orbits.  The  march  of  mind  has  been 
steadily  onward.  Personal  prowess  and  heroism  became  powerless  unless 
sustained  by  illustrious  origin ; illustrious  origin,  in  turn,  became  contempt- 
ible, unless  sustained  by  wealth ; and  wealth,  in  its  turn,  will  sink  into 
insignificance,  unless  sustained  by  intellectual  power. 

These  changes  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge.  When 
we  look  abroad  in  the  world,  we  find  societies  still  existing,  in  all  these 
various  grades,  according  to  the  advancement  they  have  attained. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  We  are  prepared  to  answer  the 
question,  Why  Mesmerism  has  not  made  as  rapid  progress  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East. 

The  West  has  been  settled  by  those  restless  and  enterprizing  individ- 
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\ials,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  more  slow,  plodding,  quiet  of  the 
East ; men  whose  very  existence  appears  to  depend  upon  the  excitement 
of  that  telegraphic  celerity  of  change  and  improvement  which  characterizes 
the  West,  where  towns,  cities  and  States  spring  into  existence,  as  it  were* 
by  the  magic  touch  of  the*  sorcerer’s  wand.  Men  move  by  steam,  work 
by  steam,  and  think  by  steam.  An  immense  amount  of  labor  is  accom- 
plished  in  a comparatively  short  space  of  time ; but  in  the  excitement  of 
progress  they  neglect  to  polish  and  refine  what  is  constructed.  The 
work  is  blocked  out  and  rough  hewn,  and  the  workmen  pass  on  to  other 
undertakings,  leaving  the  finishing  and  polishing  to  those  who  may 
follow,  after  this  mania  of  change  and  progress  has  died  away>  for  lack  of 
material  to  perpetuate  its  existence.  We  would  not  be  understood  to 
say,  that  the  mental  energies  of  the  people  of  the  West  are  less  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  but  that  they  are  more  exclusively 
employed  in  giving  direction  to  physical  efforts,  from  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  have  not  acquired  a 
taste  for  philosophical  and  intellectual  investigations.  In  a word,  wealth 
has  the  supremacy ; money  is  the  great  motive  power  which  propels  the 
complicated  machinery  of  society.  A glance  at  the  popular  political  orators 
shows  this  difference  of  taste.  At  our  mass  meetings,  the  orator  who 
can  best  amuse  is  most  loudly  called  for,  while  a broad  grin  sits  on  every 
countenance,  in  anticipation  of  the  glorious  sport  which  is  to  follow.  In 
the  East,  only  the  orator  who  can  instruct  gains  a hearing  on  great  occa- 
sions,  while  the  operations  of  those  of  a light  and  amusing  character  are 
confined  to  the  primary  meetings  and  the  club  rooms. 

Tbe  most  interesting  portion  of  the  discoveries  of  Mesmerism  are,  the 
causes  of  the  various  physical  and  mental  operations  of  life.  Philosophers 
of  the  old  school  have  reasoned  and  written  hundreds  of  volumes  on  this 
subject,  without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusions.  It  is  true,  they 
have  obtained  momentary  glimpses  of  the  great  and  important  facts,  but, 
as  Dr.  Paley  expresses  it,  “there  is  a veil  intervening  which  no  human 
eye  can  penetrate.”  Have  physiologists  explained  why  the  blood  circu- 
lates, or  how  mind  can  act  upon  matter,  or  even  how  it  can  act  at  all,  or 
what  creates  the  living  principle  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  how  it 
is  maintained  and  carried  on  P Certainly  not.  The  philosophy  of  Mes- 
merism has  rent  this  veil  asunder,  and  opened  to  our  view  the  secret 
laboratory  of  nature.  It  is  true,  the  science  is  in  its  infancy ; the  mental 
vision  is  still  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  these  discoveries ; but,  from  what 
has  already  been  achieved,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  when,  from  famili- 
arity, the  mental  vision  shall  be  enabled  to  look  calmly  and  intently  upon 
these  wonderful  phenomena,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  solve  all  the  operations 
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of  nature's  laws  with  a&  much  certainty  as  we  can  a geometrical  ptabfeift* 

This  being  the  character  of  the  discovery,  the  preceding  remarks  its 
reference  to  the  difference  of  taste  between  the  East  and  the  West  explain 
why  it  has  elicited  more  inquiry,  and  its  doctrines  been  more  generally 
received,  in  the  former  than  the  latter  place.  In  physical  energies  the 
West  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  East,  while  in  mental  culture  we 
are  far  behind  the  age.  True,  we  have  mert  of  genius,  meA  of  sterling 
talent  and  of  cultivated  taste,  but  when  we  compare  the  great  mass,  we 
fall  far  in  the  rear. 

In  the  East,  mental  power  is  dethroning  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and 
catching  the  breeze  of  popular  favor ; consequently,  philosophical  lectures 
have  become  fashionable , and,  as  a matter  of  course,  are  admired  by  ally 
even  if  they  do  not  understand  a single  sentence,  or  never  had  an  original 
idea  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  which  operated  to  retard  the  progress  6f 
the  science.  Men  of  inferior  talents  have  thrust  themselves  before  thfe 
public,  putting  men  of  science  to  the  blush,  with  their  fantastic  tricks, 
while  their  own  self-esteem  and  vain-glory  prevented  their  being  awarle 
of  the  ridiculous  figures  they  cut,  before  an  intelligent  audience.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  intelligent  men,  who  looked  only  at  public  exhibitions 
for  the  proof  of  the  science,  did  hot  become  disgusted  With  these  frivoloUh 
and  clownish  tricks,  and  abandon  the  subjeet,  a3  unworthy  of  a sCfeond 
thought.  We  would  not  wish  to  discourage  those  who  have  devoted 
their  best  energies  to  the  advocacy  of  the  cause ; but  justice  to  the  fHetids 
of  the  science,  demands  that  we  should  not  screen  from  censure  thoate 
individuals  who  are  doing  more  injury  to  the  cauBe  than  all  the  sceptics 
in  Christendom.  Isolated  facts,  without  a why  or  a wherefore,  or  a reason 
for  their  existence,  may  excite  wonder  and  marvellousness ; itiake  the 
ignorant  stare,  and  puzzle  the  wise,  for  a brief  space $ but  Other  objects 
intervene,  and  they  are  either  forgotten,  or  lie  dormant,  like  an  ittbubus, 
on  the  mind.  Oh  the  other  hand,  when,  front  reasoning  from  effects  tt> 
their  causes,  we  become  satisfied  why  these  facts  exist,  it  makes  a lasting 
and  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.  The  courfee  oif  Softie  medical  meh 
is  to  us  an  enigma.  How  men  who  profess  to  stand  at  the  head  t>f  this* 
learned  profession,  should  treat  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  a cause  Whidh, 
on  the  most  respectable  authority,  lays  claim  to  such  important  I'esultfc, 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  their  practice,  that  its  establish- 
ment would  revolutionize  their  whole  system,  is  inexplicable.  We  baftttOt 
account  for  their  course,  except  oh  the  broad  principle  laid  dbtott  by  l>f. 
McDowell,  in  a lecture  delivered  in  (he  Baptist  Church,  oh  the  subject  of 
Mesmerism,  Millerism,  Magnet! sin,  Morihbnishi , and  all  the  Othet 
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yfcp,  mankind  arp  diyi4«4  iptq  twp  great  elapses  -rrtha  bu?nbuggers 

$nd  the  humbuggees.”  We  leave  the  Doctor  to  consult  his  own  self- 
neteem,  and  take  his  position  accordingly.  If  this  principle  is  correct,  wp 
-easily  solve  the  problem  of  these  would-be  great  men ; — knowing  ihit 
professions  to  be  d humbug  from  their  own  experience,  and  judging  others 
fey  ikem&elves,  (which  is  righteous  judgment),  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  of  like  character,  and  considering  thenpi  as  rivals  in  the  same 
great  and  scientific  art,  treat  them  accordingly. 

Our  limited  space  prevents  our  continuing  this  subject  in  the  present 
number,  but  we  cannot  close  without  paying  a tribute  to  Rev.  I.  T.  Hinton, 
lie  net  only  had  the  independence  to  investigate  this  subject,  but  dared 
to  advocate  it,  both  in  the  private  circle  and  in  public.  He  stood  forth, 
apd  boldly  contended  for  those  principles  which  he  knew  to  be  true, 
disregarding  the  sneers  and  ridicule  which  were  heaped  upon  him, 
regardless  of  his  honesty  as  a man,  and  as  a preacher  of  the  Gospel  being 
polled  in  question,  by  the  opponents  of  Mesmerism,  jn  consequence  of  thp 
Stand  fee  had  taken.  His  integrity  and  firmness  rose  superior  to  all. 
Conscious  of  the  reptitude  of  his  intentions,  and  satisfied  of  the  benevolence 
pf  the  object,  he  pursued  his  course,  regardless  of  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
topline  and  detraction,  which  were  hurled  against  him  in  his  career.  The 
petty  malignity  of  his  enemies  was  carried  to  such  lengths  as  to  force  him, 
£n  justification  of  his  course,  to  come  out  and  defend  himselfj  which  he 
did  in  three  lectures,  in  Concert  Hall.  The  host  of  evidence  >vildpd  by 
feis  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  may  be  said  to  have  established  Mesmerism 
fO  Saint  Louis,  and  given  it  that  importance  which  commands  the  rpspetf 
of  those  who  dp  net  even  yield  it  their  credence.  J.  JL 


COLUMBIAN  MAGNETIC  COLLEGE. 

The  following  transactions,  in  relation  to  the  above  institution,  which  is 
in  successful  operation  in  Boston,  was  handed  us  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Dods, 
of  that  piece,  who  has,  during  the  past  month,  been  successfully  lecturing 
in  this  edty.  Dr.  Dods’  talents  are  so  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
that  encomium  from  us  would  be  superfluous,  as  he  is  able  to  maintain  the 
reputation  which  he  has  already  attained.  Having,  for  a long  time,  felt 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  we  hail  its  establishment,^  a propitious 
does,  end  will  gladly  give  place  m pur  pages  to  any  communication  that 
may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  its  interests : r— 
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“At  a meeting  of  several  of  the  friepds  of  Mesmerism,  held  in  Boston, 
on  Thursday  evening,  May  29th,  1845,  to  deliberate  on  the  importance 
of  a thorough  co-operation  among  the  believers  in  the  science  of  Mes- 
merism, with  a view  to  guard  the  community  more  effectually  against 
imposition,  it  was,  after  considerable  discussion,  Resolved,  That  a commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  prepare  some  plan  of  organization,  and  report  to  an 
adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  3d,  1845. 

“At  the  adjournment,  the  following  preamble  and  articles  of  regulation 
were  unanimously  adopted : — 

“preamble. 

“ Whereas,  Mesmerism,  notwithstanding  the  war  of  opposition  which 
has  been  waged  against  it,  has  nevertheless  continued  to  progress  with  a 
firm  and  steady  step,  and  to  gain  popular  favor,  until  at  length  it  is 
embraced  by  minds  of  the  first  class  of  talents  in  both  continents,  and  is 
not  only  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  important 
sciences  yet  discovered,  but  is  more  and  more  claiming  the  attention  of 
philanthropists  throughout  the  Christian  world  — and  whereas,  it  is 
acknowledged  by  its  advocates  to  be  a most  important  aid  to  medical  and 
surgical  science;  and  whereas,  it  has  been  abused  by  ignorant  and 
designing  persons,  who  have  practised  imposition  upon  the  public,  by 
attempting  to  lecture  upon  this  science,  and  also  to  examine  and  treat 
diseases,  who  were  utterly  unqualified  therefor : It  is  therefore  deemed 
and  felt  to  be  an  important  duty  which  its  friends  owe  the  public,  to 
establish,  a College,  whose  location  shall  hereafter  be  determined,  and  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  made.  But,  until  the  funds  , for  erecting  or 
purchasing  suitable  buildings  for  said  College  can  be  obtained,  by  collec- 
tions and  donations,  it  is  deemed  advisable  and  important  that  the  following 
immediate  action  should  be  taken,  so  that  the  public  may  know  on  what 
to  depend. 

“Art*  1st.  It  shall  be  called  the  c Columbian  Magnetic  College  and 
Mesmeric  Institution .’  , 

“Art.  2d.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  two  Presidents  and  nine  Trustees, 
and  as  many  Professors  as  the  business  of  the  College  may  require.  The 
Presidents  and  Professors  shall  be  chosen  once  in  four  years,  after  the 
College  building  shall  have  been  purchased — and  the  Trustees  once  in 
two  years.  But  previous  to  such  time  they  shall  be  chosen  annually. 
One  President  shall  reside  in  the  place  where  the  College  may  be  located, 
while  the  other  may  travel  and  lecture,  or  reside  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States. 

“Art.  3d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Professors  to 
grant  diplomas  to  applicants,  who,  on  examination,  shall  be  found  qualified. 
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medically  and  scientifically , to  become  public  lecturers  on  this  science,  and  1 
Mesmeric  Physioians,  so  that  the  public  may  hereafter  be  guarded  against 
Impositions. 

“Art.  4th.  As  there  are  but  few  Mesmeric  subjects  who  are  capable  of 
examining  diseases  thoroughly,  a license  shall  be  given  to  each  applicant, 
signed  by  one  of  the  Presidents  and  the  Professors,  or  a majority  of  them, 
who,  on  a faithful  examination  and  trial,  shall  be  found  to  possess  this  gift, 
and  also  the  necessary  physiological  qualifications  to  constitute  a good 
subject. 

“Art.  5th.  The  officers,  who  are  to  constitute  the  Faculty,  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  propritors  and  donors  of  said  Columbian  Magnetic  College, 
after  said  building  shall  have  been*  completed  by  them,  and  until  then, 
the  choosing  of  the  Trustees  may  be  dispensed  with.  ' v 

“Art.  6th.  For  the  time  being,  and  until  the  location  be  chosen,  and 
the  College  building  be  reared,  Dr.  Gilbert  and  J.  B.  Dods,  of  Boston, 
are  appointed  Presidents,  with  power  to  appoint  thre^  Professors,  who, 
for  the  present,  shall  constitute  a board  of  directors  for  the  College. 

“Art.  7th.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  proprietors  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

“Art.  8th.  The  College  shall  at  present  b?  located  at  No.  42  Billerica 
street,  Boston,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  T.  K.  Taylor  and  W.  S.  Tarbox, 
as  Mesmeric  Physicians. 

“After  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  it  was  Voted,  that  the 
interest  of  the  College  and  of  the  science,  require  that  at  least  two  Cor- 
responding Secretaries  should  be  appointed  to  communicate  with  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  and  request  their  aid  in  behalf  of  the  College.  E.  J. 
Cutter,  Esqr.,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Halstead,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  were 
accordingly  appointed. 

T.  K.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 

Boston,  June  3d,  1845.  ' 


MAGNETIC  ACTION. 

FOR  THE  8T.  LOUIS  .MAGNET. 

Inquirers  into  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  who  may  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  any  magnetic  action  by  one  human  body  or  mind  upon 
another,  may  obtain  a fact  strongly  corroborative  of  the  mesmeric  theory, 
by  an  experiment  slighly  varied  from  one  which  was  first  introduced  to 
the  public  by,  I believe,  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  work  on  Natural 
Magic.  Let  any  individual  extend  himself  flat  upon  the  floor,  and  let 
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four  others  stand  around  him,  (two  on  each  side),  With  their  hands 
slightly  elevated  3 let  the  five  simultaneously  exhale  their  breath,  during 
the  time  which  might  be  occupied  by  counting,  moderately,  one,  two* 
three,  four  3 and  as  they  exhale,  let  the  four  stoop  gently,  bring  down 
fheir  hands,  and  place  the  two  first  fingers  of  each  hand  under  the 
shoulders,  arms,  thighs  and  legs  of  the  subject.  As  their  fingers  are  thus 
plaoed,  let  all  five  simultaneously  commence  drawing  in  their  breath : the 
four  rising,  at  the  same  time,  will  find  that  the  subject  can  be  raised  upon 
the  points  of  their  fingers,  while  they  are  thus  breathing,  with  an  ease 
which  will  astonish  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  experiment 
It  will  require  some  little  practice  for  the  five  to  breathe  and  move  in 
p simultaneous  manner,  and  with  thfe  seriousness  which  is  demanded  by 
the  experiment ; hut  if,  after  this  shall  have  been  acquired,  the  subjeet 
Will  lay  himself  down  across  the  platform  of  a common  balance,  and  be 
accurately  weighed,  and  the  operators  shall  then  go  through  with  the 
pame  ceremony,  excepting  that  they  shall  only  touch  the  subject  without 
lifting,  an  actual  loss  of  weight  will  bp  indicated  by  the  balance,  which 
certainly  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  attributing  it  to  the  “ imagination” 
of  the  scale  beam.  C.  P. 

Hiw  HawT,  Ind.,  July  10,  1$45>. 

The  suggestions  accompanying  the  above  communication  are  kindly 
received,  but  too  late  to  profit  by  them  in  the  present  number.  W.  C.  P. 
has  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  interest  which  he  manifests  in  our 
welfare.  We  should  he  happy  to  hear  from  him  as  often  as  would  suit 
his  convenience.  Editors. 


MEDICAL  CASES. 

Mr.  McC — ! , of  this  city,  having  labored  under  the  influence  of 

some  unknown  disease  for  a length  of  time, which  baffled  the  skill  of  those 
physicians  who  are  necessarily  dependent  on  external  indications  for 
their  knowledge  of  internal  diseases,  called  at  our  office  and  requested  to 
fie  examined  by  our  clairvoyant,  the  result  of  which  we  take  a pleasure 
in  laying  before  our  readers. 

Disuse. — Digestive  organs  we&kj  stomach  much  irritated,  the  mem- 
hraue  of  which  is  considerably  flrawnj  small  fleshy  excrescence  in  tbs 
fewer  part  of  the  stomach ; fiver  rather  inactive. 

Corner Injurious  medicine  taken  into  the  stomach. 
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Remedy. — 1st.  Light  emetic.  2d.  The  vegetable  hepatic  pill  should  be 
taken  in  doses  of  from  four  to  five  every  other  evening  for  two  weeks, 
after  which  the  dose  may  be  reduced  to  thrfee  pills  twice  per  week. 
3d.  Half  ounce  spikenard  root,  ( Aralia  racemosa ,)  half  do.  columbo, 
(trasera  verlicellata ,)  half  do.  liverwort;  these  three  articles  should  be 
boiled  in  water  till  the  Strength  is  all  obtained,  the  liquid  strained  and 
boiled  down  to  one  pint;  then  take  half  a gill  of  good  brandy,  to  which 
must  be  added  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  British  oil ; then  both  added  to  the 
preparation  while  boiling.  Dose — table-spoonful  before  each  meal. 

This  prescription  proved  entirely  successful.  The  gentleman’s  bad 
feelings  all  left  him  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  He  became  entirely 
healthy,  and  has  remained  so  up  to  the  present  time.1  This  examination 
was  made ‘December  24,  1844. 

[communicated.] 

Mrs.  M , of  this  city,  was  last  winter  severely  attacked  with  tic 

douloureaux.  The  muscles  of  the  face  were  affected  to  such  a degree 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it  touched,  not  even  slightly  with  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  while  making  the  manipulations.  The  complaint  was 
entirely  removed  by  Mesmerism  in  the  course  of  one  week,  there  being 
a gradual  improvement  from  the  first  sitting. 

The  mode  of  procedure  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  a general 
influence  over  the  system  by  the  usual  method  of  Mesmerizing;  then 
make  the  manipulations  downwards  over  the  part  affected,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  had  to  be  done  without  contact.  J.  T.  M. 

CAUSES  OF  APOPLEXY. 

Any  thing  calculated  to  hurry  the  circulation,  and  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  heart’s  action,  is  apt  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  apoplexy,  simply 
in  augmenting  the  momentum  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  which  in  advanced  life  are  so  often  diseased  and  weak.  Strong 
bodily  exercise,  therefore,  is  a thing  to  be  avoided  by  all  persons  in  whom 
the  predisposition  to  apoplexy  has  declared  itself.  It  is  of  much  import- 
ance to  make  patients  aware  of  this,  for  many  persons  think,  when  they 
labor  under  uncomfortable  bodily  feelings  of  any  kind,  they  may  get  rid  of 
them  by  brisk  walking,  or  galloping  some  miles  in  the  country,  on  horse- 
back. Another  dangerous  state  of  such  persons  arises  whenever  the  free 
escape  of  the  blood  from  the  head  is  subsequently  obstructed.  Certain 
diseases,  chiefly  thoracic,  which  tend  to  keep  the  Veins  of  the  head  inor- 
dinately full,  rank  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy. — M ed.  Gaz. 
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“These  are  th>  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good.**—  Mi  lt*n. 

Throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  blue ; 

Through  all  that’s  known  to  mortal  ken; 

From  all  the  lore  the  ancient’s  knew  ; 

By  all  that’s  now  revealed  to  men — 

We  learn  some  latent  power’s  control, 

A law  that  fills  the  Universe, 

And  while  it  holds  the  heart  and  soul , 

Its  fortes  through  the  whole  disperse. 


I asked,  “What  holds  the  whirling  spheres 
Within  the  even  path  they  tread? 

What  measures  to  each  star  its  years, 

Or  marks  the  cycles  which  have  fled? 

“What  power  renews  our  mother  earth, 

And  spreads  a beauteous  mantle  o’er ; 

Each  season  bringing  into  birth 

The  charms  we  had  not  seen  before  ? 

“What  power  imparts  to  manhood’s  form 
The  iron  nerve  and  dauntless  soul  ? 

A heart  to  breast  the  fearful  storm, 

And  spurn  the  bands  of  weak  control?  ” 

Again  I asked  the  earth  and  skies 

“What  hidden  power,  whose  force  reveals 

All  that  the  most  inquiring  eyes 
Desire— and  yet  itself  conceals?” 


“It  is  the  spirit,  oh  terrestrial  son, 

Of  Him  who  formed  thee  out  of  earthly  clay 
Who,  breathing  in  thy  nostrils,  life  begun; 

Yet  ere  thyself  desir’st,  will  pass  away. 

“ It  is  the  sod  of  Nature,  thus  arrayed  — 

The  animating  spark  which  warms  the  whole, 
Replenishing  the  hew  from  the  decayed — 
Causing  the  earth  to  bloom,  and  oceans  roll.” 
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The  mesmeric  operations  upon  the  brain  in  Europe  and  America  have 
ail  been  subsequent  to  Dr.  Buchannan’s  discovery,  and  appear  to  have  been 
made  rather  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  wonder  than  of  developing  scien- 
tific principles.  Dr.  Buchannan  has  too  much  self-respect,  and  too  high  a 
regard  for  the  great  truths  which  he  has  discovered,  to  convert  them  into 
a niere  means  of  creating  vulgar  astonishment.  Like  a true  lover  of 
nature,  he  has  been  steadily  prosecuting  his  researches,  and  maturing  a 
system  of  anthropology,  based  upon  experiments  which  I venture  to 
predict  will  create  a new  era  in  the  science  of  man.  Many  are  eagerly 
awaiting  its  publication,  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  the  wonderful  facts 
which  they  believe  exist,  but  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  The  science  of  Neurology,  I believe,  will  fully  answer  their  expect- 
ations, for  its  scope  is  apparently  unlimited.  I would  hardly  venture  to 
state  even  the  Neurological  facts  which  I have  witnessed  with  my  own 
eyes,  which  transcend  any  that  I ever  have  before  known,  in  their  combi- 
nation of  philosophical  utility  and  startling  novelty.  Yet  I have  seen 
very  few  of  the  philosophical  experiments  of  Neurology.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  Dr.  Buchannan’s  private  class  that  I attended,  I was  satisfied 
that  there  was  “ something  in  the  science,”  and  resolved  to  be  attentive 
in  future.  At  the  next  I attended  I saw  an  experiment  that  was  very 
remarkable.  It  was  proposed  to;  try  the  influence  of  letters  upon  any 
impressible  person  who  might  be  present.  Accordingly,  a letter  was 
produced  by  one  of  the  company,  which  she  said  was  worthy  of  a trial  in 
thiB  manner,  and  which  she  wished  to  see  applied  to  some  impressible 
person,  to  observe  its  effects.  Dr.  Buchannan  consented,  and  taking  the 
tetter  unopened  in  his  hand,  applied  it  to  the  head  of  Mrs.  M*#***,  of 
intellectual  and  pleasing  countenance,  who  belonged  to  the  class,  and  who 
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had  been  ascertained  to  be  very  impressible.  In  about  a minute,  or  less, 
there  was  a marked  change  in  her  countenance,  which  became  grave  and 
distressed;  her  eyes  were  downcast  — she  became  agitated — her  head 
fell,  as  unable  to  be  supported.  At  this  juncture,  fearing  that  the. excite- 
ment might  go  too  far,  Dr.  Buchannan  removed  the  letter  from  her  forehead, 
and  the  influence  as  speedily  as  possible.  She  recovered  in  about  a 
minute,  so  as  to  describe  her  impressions,  and  stated  that  she  had  felt  as  if 
completely  overcome — as  if  some  great  calamity  had  fallen  upon  her,  and 
it  was  more  than  she  could  possibly  endure — that  she  was  agitated, 
weakened,  overpowered  by  the  mental  struggle  — that  it  was  such  a 
feeling  as  would  be  produced  by  the  loss  of  friends  or  family  by  death, 
and  if  she  had  not  been  habituated  to  control  her  feelings,  she  remarked 
her  first  impulse  would  have  been  to  scream.  Immediately  the  same 
letter  was  transferred  to  another,  without  inquiring  whether  the  result 
had  been  correct  or  not,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  different  persons  could 
coincide.  Mrs.  R*#*#*,  a lady  whose  impressibility  had  not  been  tested, 
agreed  to  hold  the  letter  to  her  forehead,  and  report  the  impressions  it 
.might  give  her.  She  held  it  a few  moments  in  contact  with  her  forehead, 
and  then  remarked  that  it  produced  an  unpleasant  sensation,  and  that  the 
experiment  was  disagreeable — that  it  gave  rise  to  a distressed  state  of 
mind,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  grief,  or  similar  depressing  passions. 
She  agreed  with  the  former  lady,  that  the  feelings  were  such  as  might  be 
produced  by  the  death  of  friends ; but  she  did  not  feel  the  effect  with  so 
much  intensity.  She  was  desired  to  continue  the  experiment,  and  held 
it  again  to  her  forehead  without  experiencing  any  different  result.  She 
was  relieved  from  the  effects  by  Dr.  Buchannan,  and  Mrs.  Judge  p**#**^ 
who  brought  the  letter,  was  asked  what  were  its  contents  and  character. 
From  her  reply,  'we  learned  that  it  was  a letter  from  a gentleman  of  very 
deep  and  intense  feeling,  expressing  the  most  poignant  and  overwhelm- 
ing grief  for  the  death  of  several  of  his  children,  who  had  been  cut  off 
suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  him  overpowered  and  stunned  by 
the  greatness  of  his  calamity.  She  was  struck  with  the  coincidence  of 
expression,  as  Mrs.  M.  conveyed  the  idea  of  some  affliction  which  was 
more  than  she  could  bear,  and  a similar  expression  was  contained  in  the 
letter.  She  considered  the  result  extremely  satisfactory  and  wonderful. 
What  does  such  an  experiment  show?  Does  it  not  prove  some  great 
principle?  Does  it  not  corroborate  the  science  of  which  it  is  given  as 
an  evidence?  In  truth,  Neurology  might  be  called  Vie  science  of  mysteries* 
It  undertakes  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  mind,  and  it  does  so  by  facts 
too  mysterious  and  startling  for  popular  belief.  But  the  eye-witnesS 
cannot  discredit  what  occurs  before  him.  The  parties  to  the  experiment 
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Which  I Witnessed  belonged  to  families  of  great  respectability*  and  were 
attending  the  private  lectures  to  become  acquainted  with  the  science.  The 
experiments  were  made  privately  with  sUch  persons  as  were  of  the  right 
kind  to  give  satisfaction. 

Witnessing  these  experiments  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  science. 

It  would  be  dishonest  in  me  to  doubt  or  deny  after  the  facts  have  been  - 
made  obvious.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  hold  back  and  not  do  full  justice  to 
science  of  such  character  when  it  is  first  introduced,1  for  I hold  that  it  is 
worse  to  defame  a useful  science  than  to  slander  an  individual.  With 
these  principles  I think  it  my  duty  to  acknowledge  facts  when  I believe 
them  to  be  such*  and  the  experiments  which  I have  seen  have  been  so 
clear  that  I must  confess  the  truth  of  the  seience  of  Neurology*  or  the 
science  of  the  brain.  On  a subsequent  private  occasion,  a letter  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same  lady  by  Dr.  Buchannan,  and  the  elects 
upon  her  countenance  were  entirely  different  from  the  experiment  just 
mentioned.  She  seemed  well  pleased  and  happy ; she  smiled  and  ccca*- 
signally  sighed,  and  when  asked  why  she  sighed,  replied  that  it  must  be 
a love-letter,  for  it  produced  a very  tender  and  happy  state  of  mind. 
“Well,”  said  Dr. Buehannan,  “ we  must  have  a consultation  among  you 

about  this.  Will  you,  Mrs.,— , try.  this  letter  also,  and  give  yotnr 

opinion?  If  you  and  Mrs.  M.  hold  consultation,  perhaps  you  can  deters 
mine  with  certainty.”  The  ladies  accordingly  sat  together,  ndeaeh 
placed  a hand  upon  the  letter.  In  a few  moments  they  agreed  that  they 
felt  a similar 'influence,  and  that  it  must  certainly  be  a love-letter^  The 
young  lady  felt  a slight  sadness  in  addition  to  the  emotions  whioh  they 
felt  in  common.  The  letter,  of  which  Dr.  Buchannan  read  a portion, 
appeared  to  be,  as  they  declared,  the  letter  of  a lover,  but  was  also  the 
letter  of  a disappointed  lover,  and  spoke  of  his  disappointment,  which  was 
a sufficient  reason  for  the  sadness  which  it  imparted.  Another  letter  was 
produced  by  a gentleman  who  was  very  skeptical,  and  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  lady.  Under  this  influence  she  did  not  show  any  par- 
ticular passion  or  emotion,  but  appeared  entirely  calm  and  reflective.  She  / 
described  a character  of  quite  virtuous,  amiable,  and  reflective  habits, 
which  appeared  very  justly  to  be  that  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  Several 
similar  experiments  were  tried  upon  gentlemen.  A letter  written  under 
the  influence  of  deep  grief  was  applied  to  his  forehead,  and  followed  by 
the  letter  of  a lover  declaring  his  passion.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
former  he  felt  uncomfortable,  looked  depressed,  and  eomplained  of  pain  in 
the  forehead;  under  the  influence  of  the  latter  his  unpleyant  feelings 
.were  removed  and  his  countenance  covered  with  smiles.  The  experiment 
was  repeated.  The  letter  of  grief  brought  back  the  unpleasant  sensations 
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tod  disagreeable  state  of  mind;  the  letter  of  love  restored  him  to  mi 
Agreeable,  social  mood,  and  to  pleasant  feelings,  after  which  he  was 
informed  of  the  character  of  eaeh  letter  that  had  been  applied  to  his  fore- 
head. But  the  experiment  which  seemed  to  me  die  most  striking  was 
•one  made  on  an  autograph  furnished  by  myself.  It  was  the  autograph  of 
John  Tyler.  This  autograph  was  placed  between  her  hands,  and  she 
soon  rose  to  a more  erect  position,  and  assumed  an  universal  degree  of 
dignity.  The  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  She  spoke  with  a firmness 
and  precision,  and  with  an  air  of  condescension,  which  showed  that  she 
felt  a very  devated  sense  of  her  own  dignity.  When  asked  what  she 
thought  of  the  writer  whose  influence  she  felt  now,  she  replied  that  he 
was  a noble  characters- one  who  occupied  a very  elevated  sphere  in  life, 
who  had  power,  and  was  accustomed  to  command.  She  was  asked  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  command — was  it  men,  women,  ekildrenyor  serv- 
ants? “Not,”  she  replied,  “the  latter,  certainly — it  is  men.”  “Are 
they  citizens  or  soldiers?”  *CI  dont,”  she  replied,  “ know,  they  might  be 
either,  but  he  is  not  a millitary  character.”  After  a few  further  re- 
marhs,  she  said  that  she  would  not  say  anything  more  about  his  character, 
for  she  felt  Anally  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  it  was  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States.  She  could  not  tell  how  she  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  but  she  felt  perfectly  certain  of  the  fact.  I have  now 
related  enough  of  the  experiments  to  inform  the  reader  a part  of  my 
investigation.  I have  tried  many  letters  in  the  same  way.  Some  were 
written  in  stenography,  and  wholly  unknown  to  all  others  but  myself,  and 
thd  investigations  in  every  instance  were  so  startling,  that  I was  compelled 
to  lay,  aside  my  skepticism,  so  far  as  coacerneth  Neurology,  or  the 
science  of  the  brain. 

To  revert  to  the  subject  of  human  progress,  what  has  the  philanthropist 
to  hope  from  the  science  of  Neurology?  I would  reply,  that  he  has  much 
to  hope.  Its  discovery  shows  that  the  inventive  genius  of  man  is  adequate 
-to  mastering  all  (he  difficult  problems  of  nature ; the  most  difficult  of  all 
problems—- the  offices  of  the  brain; — the  connection  of  mind  and  matter, 
has  already  been  Solved  by  a young  American,  a native  “backwoodsman 
of  Kentucky,”  as  Byron  would  have  Called  him,  and  he  is  daily  carrying 
his  investigations  farther.  May  not  other  more  •wonderful  discoveries 
rend  stiU  further  the  veil  which  hangs  over  the  inner  sanctum  of  nature  P 
Is  not  the  signal  success  of  Dr.  Buchannan  cheering  to  all  who  undertake 
the  investigation  of  difficult  sciences  ? But  we  hope  great  progress  from 
Neurology  Itself.  It  confirms  nearly  all  the  discoveries  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  developes  many  functions  of  which  they  never  dreamed. 
I have  examined  the  Neurological  diagram  published  by  Dr.  Buchannan 
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at  Boston,  and  I find  a vast  deal  of  new  matter  in  his  sketches  of  the 
organs  of  the  brain.  I have  not  time  here  to  go  info  the  details  of  these 
discoveries  which  Dr.  Buchannan  is  now  preparing  to  publish,  but  I must 
allude  to  a principal  feature  of  the  new  science,  which  promises  the 
greatest  practical  results.  Medical  science  has  heretofore  been  defective 
in  one  essential  particular.  It  has  been  incapable  of  giving  any  philoso- 
phy of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  told  us  almost  nothing 
of  the  pdwer  of  the  brain  as  a part  of  the  body,  modifying  its  health  and 
exercising  a confcroling  power  over  all  the  functions  of  animal  organic  Hie. 
It  lias  not  been  sufficiently  performed  •—  it  has  not  traced  back  effects  to 
their;  first  causes.  This  is  the  defect  which,  I understand,  Neurology 
proposes  to . remedy, ;and  probably  many  others  which  I do  not  compre- 
hend, not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  science  and  its  claims.  The 
power  which  the  brain  exercises  through  the  spiral  and  pneuxnogastiib 
nerves,  Neurology  traces  to  the  particular  organs  from  which  it  emanates, 
and  thus  discovers  the  condition  of  thehrain,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
In  fever,  paralysis;,  or  insanity,  there  is  a change  of  the  cerebral  functions 
which  Neurology  alone  can  explain.  Thus,  - as  it  traces  up  heakh  and 
disease  to  their  proximate  oauses  it  the  nervous  system,  it  imparts  much 
of  the  accuracy  of  science  to  these  obscure  subjects.  In  addition  to  this, 
by  another  style  of  experiments  upon  the  impressible  temperaments,  Dr. 
Buchannan  traces  the  exact  relations  of  all  the  articles  of  food  and  medicine 
to  the  human  constitution,  showing  how  each  article  affects  the  different 
organs  of  the  brain  and  the  different  physiological  functions.  Thus  he 
lays  the  basis  tor  a far  more  natural  and  exact  system  of  medicine  than  we 
have  ever  heretofore  enjoyed.  * 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  wonderful  American  discovery! 
A discovery  in.  comparison  with  which  nbm  give  us  so  high  and  cheering 
hopes  of  human  progress.  If  the  hopes  of  the  friends  ©f  < Neurology  are 
fuMied  even  partially,  the  present  centeVy  will  be  distii^uished  by  the 
fact,  thatman  enters  iito  fdd  cWmunion  with  himself^  land*  < studying'  fafe 
town  mature,  learns  how  to  attain  his  happiness  as  an  IhdividuAl,  how  to 
perfect  Ms  constitution  as  a phytielogibal  being,  and  how  to  arrange  the 
institutions  and  usages  of  society  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  to  all; 
for  the  development  of  the  nature  of  individual  man  is  stiso  a development 
of  the  taws  of  society  and  the  true  principles  of  progresg.  This  develop- 
ment of  the  elements  of  the'  nature  of  man  as  an  individual,  upon  which 
all  social  science  must  be  based,  is  itself  based  upon  the  simple  fact  that 
the  brain  is  capable  of  being  excited.  All  the  mental  and  physiological 
faculties  may  be  considered  as  concentrated  in  the  brain,  which  is  the 
link  between  the  mind  and  the  body.  Dr.  Buchannan  asserts  that  he  has 
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the  power  of  opening  upon,  the  brain  to  exette  particular  portions*  and 
that  his  experiments  are  simple,  and  have  often  beed  repeated  by 
others.  I see  nothing  unreasonable  in  his  premises,  and  his  facts  are  not 
incredible  lyhen  they  are  subject  to  our  observation.  Although  I have 
not  witnessed  all  his  experiments,  I am  satisfied  of  their  truth,  for  if  it  is 
possible  to  excite  any  one  part  of  the  brain  so  as  to  discover  its  functions, 
it  is  possible  also  to  excite  other  parts,  and  thus  discover  all  its  powers. 
Such  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  the  same  can  be  repeated,  and  the 
.effeoto  of  thei  excitement  of  the  organs  on  different  regions  of  the  cerebral 
is  wonderful.  But  what  then?  Are  they  less  credible?  By  no  means. 
We  may  distrust  any  discovery  in  a new  field  which  does  not  reveal 
-something  wonderful.  Nature  does  not  produce  all  her  works  foam  a 
•single  .stereotype  plate,  but  every  where  introduces  an  agreeable  variety, 
that  we  may  be  roused  by  the  novel  freshness  of  each  science  that  opens 
upon  us  in  studying  her  works.  Of  all  her  productions,  none  are  so 
rich  in  variety  and  complexity — none  so  strongly  exeite  our  wonder  or 
interest,  as  the  constitution  of  man;  and  if  in  this  recent  American  discov- 
ery we  possess  the  key  to  the  hitman  constitution,  we.  may  rejoice  to  live 
in  the  age  and  country  which  are  to  witness  the  opening  of  a great 
volume  of  truth  hitherto  sealed*  .1 

. The  vast  variety  of  experiments  which  will  be  made  upon  the  human 
constitution  from  that  key  will  be,  until  the  end  of  time,  a source  of  plea- 
sure and  instruction.  Now  that  such  experiments  may  be  made  with 
care  and  safety,  and  with  the  full  possession  of  reason  and  consciousness 
by  all  parties,  there  will  be  no  hinderance  to  the  active  cultivation  of 
human  philosophy.  The  pursuit  of  truth,,  when  not  surrounded  by  too 
great  difficulties,  has  an  irresistible  fascination.  The  appetite  grows 
continually  by  indulgence  and  gratification.  I therefore  think  it  not 
extravagant  to  hope  that  mental,  social,  and  medical  philosophy  will 
advance  during  the  present  century  with  almost  an  altogether  unexampled 
speed,  and  thus  Buchannan’s  discovery  of  cerebral  excitability  will'  be  to 
philosophy  like  the  telescope  to  astronomy — the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
common  eye  new  worlds  for  our  observations — to  enlarge  our  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  power,  elevate  our  minds  with  lofty  contemplations,  and  fit 
us  for  the  onward  rnoannss  of  society. 

LomevOU,  Ky.}  Feb.,  1845.  T.  P.  6HAFFXER. 
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At  a meeting  held  at  the  Court  House,  for  the  purpose  of  farthering  the 
cause  of  Animal  Magnetism,  on  motion  of  I.  Hedges,  E.  R.  Mason  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  13 . C.  Eads  appointed  secretary.  A motion  was 
then  made,  that  a committee  of  five  be  appoited  to  draft  resolutions,  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  the  meeting : Whereupon,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed: — Mr.  Coleman,  J.  M. Field,  D.  D.  Page,  Robert 
Orme,  and  Dr.  J.  N.  McDowell.  Dr.  McDowell  begged  to  be  excused, 
when  Mr.  Houston  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  During  the  absence 
of  the  committee,  Dr.  McNair  was  called  upon  to  make  a speech,  who 
addressed  the  meeting,  in  a few  brief  remarks.  Dr.  J.  N.  McDowell  was 
then  called  for,  and  addressed  the  meeting,  in  a speech,  sbowii^  the 
identity  of  Heat,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  and  the  nervous, 
fluid.  He  also  related  some  instances  of  mesmeric  effects,  which,,  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  he  did  not  at  all  deny. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  reported  by  the 
eommittee,  and  adopted: — 

Whereas,  All  newly  discovered  truths  are  at  first  received  with  great 
indifference,  or  rejected,  and  treated  as  mere  delusions,  or  impostures ; 
inquiry,  thereby  being  thrown  back  into  the  old  paths  of  error  and  tradi- 
tion ; and  whereas,  careful  investigation  is  the  only  true  mode  of  obtain- 
ing knowledge,  with  regard  to  new  truths,  whether  of  science  or  art; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  many  evidences  given  by  some  of  our  most  worthy 
citizens,  in  favor  of  Animal  Magnetism,  not  only  as  to  its  truth,  but  also 
as  to  its  vast  importance  to  suffering  humanity,  demands  at  our  hands 
cordial  support. 

Resolved,  That  the  bold  and  persevering  manner  in  which  some  of  our 
citizens  have  pressed  forward,  and  stood  by  this  new  discovery,  amid 
the  opposition  of  the  prejudiced,  wiU  ensure  them  the  gratitude  of  every 
lover  of  truth. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  L T.  Hinton  has  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  fear- 
less and  noble  effort  he  made  here  in  favor  of  this  valuable  discovery.  , 

Resolved,  That  we  would  recommend  an  investigating  committee  of  ten* 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  all  facts  concerning  Animal  Magnetism, 
m a remedial  agent,  and  to  report  such  facts  to  an  adjourned  meeting. 

A motion  was  jnede  by  Mr,  Hedges,  that  the  committee  pf  ten  be  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Chair:  Whereupon,  Uriel  Wright,  Esqr.,  Dr.  Pallen,  Mr. 
E.  Flagg,  Dr.  Coons,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  C.  Williams,  J.  M.  Field,  Dr.  Mc- 
Nair f D.  D.  Page,  and  Dr.  Hall,  were  appointed.  By  request,  Charles 
Collins,  I.  Hedges,  and  John  i.  Ellett  were  added  to  the  number. 

Resolved, , That  this  meeting  adjourn,  to  meet  at  such  time  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable. 

E.  R.  MasOw,  Ckairmm , 

E.U.  Eads,  Sec'y. 

Saint  Loti*)  January  7,  }84& 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  committee  was  appointed  **to  Collect  the 
foots  concerning  Animal  Magnetism  as  a remedial  agent,  and  to  report 
such  fads  to  an  adjourned  meeting1.’*  Instead  of  going  forward  in  the 
duty  for  which  they  had  been  appointed,  they  commenced  a series  of 
experiments 'to  satisfy  a few  self-sufficient  sceptics,  who  were  of  their 
number,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  if  the  truth  of  the  science  depended 
upon  the  opinion  of  these  obscure  individuals,  who  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient talent  to  even  make  themselves  generally  known  among  the  members 
of  their  Own  profession.  Their  opposition  giving  them,  temporarily,  an 
importance,  which  being  as  pleasing  as  new,  caused  them  to  be  both  blind 
and  deaf  to  the  proofs  laid  before  them : they  would  not  open  their  eyes 
lest  they  should  perceive  their  own  insignificance,  or  their  ears,  lest  they* 
should  hear  their  stupid  ignorance  echoed  by  every  e&ndid  and  intelligent 
mind  ih  the  scientific  world,  that  possessed  Hke  means  of  information. 
Tie  judicious  friends  of  the  science,  on  the  other  haUd,!  becoming  disgusted 
at  their  dOgtnfcticad  stupidity,  left  them j to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark, 
ufitil  the  sun  of  reason  should  enHghteii  their  benighted  understandings. 
In  the  transactions  of  the  committee  the  public  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
lost  eight  of,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were  appointed,  entirely  for- 
gotten. A few  individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  appeared  to 
look  upon  the  whole  matter  as  an  arrangement  gotten  up  for  their  especial 
gratification — the  one  considering  it  a fit  opportunity  to  show  off  to  ad- 
vantage their  superior  knowledge,  while  the  others  seized  with  avidity 
. the  chance  of  letting  it  be  known  that  they  were  already  too  wise  to  learn 
any  thing  new.  Thus;was:  the whole  subject  magnetically  put  to  sleep, 
leaving  the  public  totally  in  the  dark  respecting  the  matter,  and  it  Would, 
hive  probably  remained  in  that  condition  if  the  Magnet  had  not  thought  fit 
to  put  it  m communication  with  the  foots,  thus  rendering  it  perfectly 
clairvoyant  respecting  the  Whole  transaction. 

• The  commifetee  were  not  appointed  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mesmerism  by 
a series  of  experiments,  as  that  has  long  since  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  man  that  has  made  a candid  investigation  Of  the 
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fads  5 and  the  collection  of  those  facts  was  the  duty  devolving  upon  the 
committee,  which  duty  they  never  even  made  the  attempt  to  perform ; 
thus,  by  their  gross  neglect,  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  the  ardent  friends 
of  the  cause.  If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  the  invincible  and  uncon* 
querable  spirit  of  truth,  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  Mesmerism  under 
such*  injudicious  management,  must  have  incontrovertible*  established  the 
fact. 

But,  this  not  being  sufficient  to  put  down  the  science,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hume,  (Hum(e)-bug),  who  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  city  as 
a kind  of  Bombastes  Furioso  of  a temperance  lecturer;  after  having 
disgusted  the  city  with  his  vulgar  wit  and  drunken  caricatures,  until 
he  was  treated  with  that  neglect  and  contempt  which  he  so  richly 
merited,  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  field  of  operations  — and  Mes- 
merism was  too  fruitful  a field  to  escape  his  notice.  Being  totally  ignor- 
ant of  the  matter,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  modus 
o perandi  necessary  for  a public  exhibition.  He  accordingly  gave  an  invi- 
tation to  a few  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  mesmerisers  in  the  city 
to  meet  at  his  room,  and  bring  their  subjects,  that  he  might  learn  them 
some  new  experiments.  They,  good,  honest,  unsuspicious  souls,  took 
the  bait,  brought  their  subjects,  initiated  the  Doctor  into  the  mesmeric 
experiments,  and  gave  him  such  information  as  he  desired  on  the  subject. 
The  Doctor,  of  course,  was  astonished  to  find  that  they  had  investigated 
the  subject  so  deeply.  He  had  no*  idea  that  any  one  in  this  seption  of  the 
country  had  given  it  so  much  attention.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that 
their  experiments  were  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  ever  performed  in  the 
United  States. 

Being  pleased  with  themselves,  they,  as  a matter  of  course,  were  pleased 
with  the  Doctor,  and  agreed  to  loan  him  their  subjects  for  public  exhibi- 
tion, and  render  him  What  assistance  they  could. 

Every  thing  now  being  in  proper  train,  the  following  announcement 
appealed  in  the  papers,  and  was  conspicuously  posted  on  the  corners  of 
the  streets* 

“CLAIRVOYANCE. 


“Mm  turned  inside  out , or  the  wonders  of  organic  life  exposed . 


“ Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  St.  Louis  are  respectfully  informed  that,  at 
the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitation  of  many  friends,  Dr.  Hume  will 
deliver  two  lectures  on  the  wonderful  subject  of  Jlnimal  Magnetism , accom- 
panied by  various  experiments  in  Magnetism,  Phrenology,  and  Magnetic 
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Vision,  or  Clairvoyance,  in  Concert  Hall , at  7 o’clock,  on  the  evenings  of 
Saturday  and  Monday,  January  25th  and  27th. 

“ Tickets  25  cents — to  be  had  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Hume,  No.  3,  second 
floor,  Saint  Louis  Exchange,  and  at  the  door. 

“ N.B.  Special  seats  for  the  Medical  Profession,  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
serve every  operation  with  the  utmost  facility.”  * 

On  the  appointed  evening,  a respectable  audience  assembled,  and  the 
Doctor  delivered  his  lecture,  which  was  made  up  of  beautiful  extracts 
from  various  authors,  which,  though  delivered  in  very  good  taste,  did 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  audience,  for  they  soon 
commenced  that  quiet  drumming  with  their  canes  and  the  heels  of  t^eir 
boots  which  would  be  extremely  annoying  to  any  one  with  less  brass 
4than  Dr.  H. ; but  he  stood  it  like  an  old  and  tried  soldier — when  it  became 
too  boisterous,  he  gave  a specimen  of  Shakspeare,  done  up  in  real  drama- 
tic style  — tiring  of  that,  he  gave  them  a specimen  of  the  eloquence  of 
Webster,  then  an  Irish  story,  with  the  brogue  well  laid  on,  and,  finally, 
as  a last  resource,  he  gave  a few  tricks  of  slight  of  hand,  such  as  swallow- 
ing a dollar,  and  blowing  it  through  the  nose,  &c. ; but,  finding  that  (fie 
audience  would  not  be  satisfied  with  either  poetry,  logic,  blarney,  or 
magic,  he  brought  the  lecture  to  a close , which  gave  unbounded  satisfaction, 
as  the  experiments  were  to  conclude  the  evening’s  amusement. 

The  subject  was  brought  forward,  and  a few  passes  made,  when  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  in  a clairvoyant  state.  His  eyes  wjere  bandaged,  and 
an  examination  for  disease  was  made,  which  was  a failure.  A phrenolo- 
gical examination  was  then  made,  which  did  very  well,  but  was  too 
general  to  give  satisfaction.  Clairvoyant  experiments  were  then  tried, 
and  the  time  tojd  by  a watch,  but  the;  audience  objecting  to  the  watch 
being  passed  below  the  bandage,  it  was  held  ove?  the  head,  when  the 
time  wTas  accurately  told,  which  was  ten — but  (fie  Cathedral  clock  was 
just  striking.  Our  opinion  at  the  time,  was,  that  the  subject  yras 
the  magnetic  state.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  others  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  as  they  came  forward  and  took  charge  of  the  subject, 

. re-magnetized  him,  and  brought  another  subject  forward,  and  took  charge 
of  the  experiments,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  as  they  were 
successful  atod  highly  satisfactory. 

Now,  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  respect  to  Dr.  Hume,  as  he  was  a 
humbug  by  profession ; but  for  men  who  occupied  a position  in  the  first 
rank — who  were  looked  upon  as  leaders  in  the  cause  of  Mesmerism, 
lending  their  aid  by  furnishing  subjects,  and  their  countenance,  by  their 
attendance  upon  the  lectures,  and  assistance  in  performing  the  experiments, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  strange  and  unaccountable.  If  their  own  reputation, 
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only,  was  at  stake,  wo  should  not  conisder  that  it  concerned  us  in  the 
least,  but  when  the  reputation  of  the  science  is  involved,  it  is  our  duty, 
as  ita  advocates,  to  let  the  censure  fall  where  the  fault  originated,  alike 
regardless  of  friend  or  foei  This  is  the  course  that  we  have  marked  out,« 
.and  are  determined  to  follow  it  independently,  without  bias  or  prejudice. 
If  we  unwittingly  do  injustice  to  any  one,  we  are  ready  to  make  amends 
when  we  are  satisfied  of  our  error. 

We  have  not  space  to  continue  this  subject  in  the  present  number. 


CORESPONDENCE. 


MESMERISM  AMONG  THE  PURITANS. 

FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGNET. 


f Dear  Sirs : — ‘Noticing  in  the  Magnet  some  allusion  to  the  superstition  of 
the  Catholics  in  attributing  Animal  Magnetism  to  satanic  agency,  I con- 
sidered that  it  was  nothing  more  than  fair  that  some  of  our  good  Protest- 
ants should  come  in  for  their  share.  If  the  matter  is  properly  investigated, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  the  superstitious  people  in  our  land  do  not  belong 
to  the  Catholic  church.  We  live  too  near  Salem  for  the  spirit  of  witch- 
craft to  have  become  wholly  extinct.  The  following  anecdote  is  at  your 
service,  if  you  should  consider  it  worthy  of  a place  in  your  valuable 
publication.  I also  send  you  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  also  my 
own,  that  you  may  retain  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  one  who  should 
be  disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements. 

About  two  years  since,  when  the  subject  of  Animal  Magnetism  was 
exciting  great  curiosity  throughout  the  country,  a few 
“ Inquirers  after  truth,  wherever  Yound* 

Whether  on  Christian,  or  op  heathen  ground,” 
engaged  a gentleman  who  had  been  lecturing  in  the  adjoining  towns  on 
Mesmerism  to  deliver  them  a few  lectures.  The  first  evening  the  lecture 
room  was  crowded.  After  the  lecture  a number  of  most  interesting  and 
highly  satisfactory  experiments  were  given,  through  an  excellent  subject, 
who  accompanied  the  lecturer.  Much  having  been  said  about  his  power 
to  examine  persons,  and  determine  the  character  of  their  disease,  and  to 
prescribe  remedies,  the  Doctor  of  the  village  requested  that  he  should 
examine  one  or  two  of  his  patients,  to  test  his  ability  to  find  out  the 
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diseases  with  which  they  were  affected.  To  this  the  lecturer  assented,  and 
the  subject  was  put  into  communication  with  a lady,  one  of  the  doctor’s 
patients.  Without  delay,  he  commenced  describing  her  case,  which 
was  a very  marked  one.  After  he  had  finished,  the  doctor  stated  that  he 
was  correct  in  every  particular.  Another  lady  was  then  put  in  commu- 
nication with  the  subject,  when  he  became  violently  agitated,  and 
endeavored  to  run  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  The  magnetizer  inquired 
the  cause  of  this  strange  conduct.  His  answer  was,  that  “ the  lady  has 
been  troubled  with  fits  from  her  childhood,  and  she  will  have  one  very 
soon,  and  so  shall  I,  unless  you  take  her  into  the  open  air and  sure  enough, 
the  lady  had  every  appearance  of  just  going  into  a fit, which  was  prevented 
by  taking  her  to  the  open  air.  I ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  no 
one  in  the  audience,  except  the  doctor  himself,  had  any  knowledge  of  his 
intention  of  bringing  forward  those  two  persons  to  be  examined,  and  that 
during  the  experiments  a double  bandage  was  drawn  tightly  over  the 
eyes  of  the  subject,,  thus  precluding  any  chance  of  deception  or  collusion. 
The  doctor  being  questioned,  admitted,  before  the  audience,  that  the 
complaints  of  both  the  patients  had  been  described  accurately  in  every 
particular,  and  that  such  medicines  had  been  prescribed  as  he  should 
thipk  very  well  adapted  to  their  complaints.  One  would  suppose  that 
experiments  like  these  would  satisfy  the  most  superstitious  that  the  devil 
could  have  no  agency  in  the  matter ; but  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
majority  of  the  audience,  the  worthy  doctor  among  the  rest,  could  see  no 
way  of  explaining  these  wonders,  but  by  supposing  that  his  Satanic 
Majesty  was  immediately  concerned  in  it.  .The  worthy  clergyman  of  the 
village,  who  had  long  been  of  the  same  opinion,  layed  it  all  to  the  charge 
v of  the  old  gentleman  in  black,  and  suggested  that  an  especial  meeting  of 
/Mhe  members  of  the  church  should  be  held  the  following  evening,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  by  prayer  and  other  religious  exercises,  this  device  of 
the  enemy  of  souls  from  exerting  any  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  good 
people  of  Pembroke.  And  certain  it  is,  that  a meeting  was  held  on  the 
appointed  evening,  ancfr  many  a fervent  prayer  offered  to  the  Almighty, 
that  he  would  expel  the  devil  and  one  of  his  impa  from  among  them,  who 
had  made  his  appearance  in  their  midst  in  the  form  of  a magnetizer  and 
his  subject.  Since  that  time  I have  conversed  with  the  doctor  on  the 
subject,  but  he  still  held  out  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  devil,  and 
seriously  advised  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  B. 

Pembroke , Mass.,  July  2Qtht  1845. 
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Indianapolis,  July  25th,  1845, 
Messrs.  Editors: — I am  receiving  your  invaluable  paper,  which  I hope 
will  meet  with  a welcome  reception  in  all  quarters  of  the  West.  Inform- 
ation on  the  subject  of  Magnetism  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  bring  the 
science  into  high  repute  in  this  place.  Since  I was  at  your  city  last  Fall, 
I have  been  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  the  system  of  Magnetism,, and 
have  applied  it  to  a number  of  chronic  diseases,  and  I have  been  success- 
ful in  removing  them  in  almost  every  instance.  I have  given  it  a trial 
sufficient  to  satisfy  myself  that  Magnetism  will  cure  diseases  that  medicine 
cannot;  and,  consequently,  it  is  one  of  the  best  curative  agents  ever  discov- 
ered by  man.  All  that  I have  done  has  been  done  without  charge,  notwith- 
standing I have  almost  raised  some  from  the  dead. 

Unfortunately,  my  circumstances  will  not  warrant  my  devoting  my  time 
to  the  cause  without  compensation,  and  I can  scarcely  get  the  consent  of 
my  mind  to  give  up  the  practice  while  there  are  so  many  around  me 
whose  sufferings  I have  the  means  of  relieving.  I have  some  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  place  with  me,  and  I have  no  doubt  of  the  success 
I might  meet  with  in  devoting  my  whole  attention  to  its  pratice,  but 
would  be  glad  to  counsel  with  some  person  who  has  had  more  experience 
in  the  cause.  Any  advice  you  may  see  fit  to  give,  in  relation  to  making 
a public  business  of  applying  Magnetism  to  diseases,  and  the  course  I 
had  better  pursue  in  general,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

Your  friend,  JOHN  LISTER. 


In  reply  to  our  friend,  we  would  say,  that  we  are  decidedly  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  practice  of  Mesmerism  should  be  confined  to  the  hands 
of  practical  professional  men,  who  make  its  application  their  business,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  their  study.  Much 
injury  has  been  done  the  cause  by  ignorant  and  enthusiastic  individuals, who, 
in  their  zeal,  losing  sight  of  faots,  have  run  into  many  wild  vagaries,  and 
adopted  fantastic  theories,  alike  revolting  to  good  sense  and  sound  reason. 
Men  of  the  medical  profession  appear  to  be  the  legitimate  hands  into 
which  this  new  discovery  should  have  fallen ; but,  unfortunately,  the  great 
majority  of  that  profession  are  so  wrapt  up  in  self-conceit  and  vain-glory, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  learn  anything  new.  They  are  already 
too  wise  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  and  more  learning  would  make 
them  as  mad  as  Festus  imagined  St.  Paul.  It  therefore  appears  necessary 
for  men  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  entire  energies  to  the  cause  to  step 
forward  and  qualify  themselves  to  apply  this  science  for  the  mitigation  of 
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disease;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  men  of  talent  taking  hold  of  this  matter  with  the  right  spirit ; when 
they  do  so,  success  must  crown  their  efforts  as  certainly  as  truth  triumphs 
over  error. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  the  application  of  Mesmerism  for  the 
cure  of  disease  are,  an  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  of  the 
human  system,  to  enable  the  operator  to  effectually  reach  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  which  must  be  done  through  the  nervous  system,  the 
nerves  being  the  conductors  of  the  vital  fluid.  If  any  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  is  affected,  the  manipulations  should  be  made  from  the 
origin  of  the  nerve  affected  to  its  termination.  Not  understanding  this 
general  principle,  is  the  cause  of  many  failures,  and  the  uncertainty  with 
which  many  look  upon  the  result  of  mesmeric  treatment.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  agent  to  be  employed,  and  the 
analogy  between  it  and  Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Mineral  Magnetism, 
and  the  general  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  anology  between 
these  different  modifications  of  one  common  principle  is  so  perfect,  that 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  one  enables  us  to  overcome  those 
difficulties  and  perplexities  which  may  often  arise  in  the  other.  Much 
useful  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  article  on  the 
Magneto  Electric  Machine  and  the  laws  of  Galvanism,  in  this  number  of 
the  Magnet.  These,  with  a sound  judgment  for  their  application  to  the 
various  cases  that  may  arise,  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  symptoms  of  disease,  would  be  all  that  is  required  of  the  practical 
mesmerizer* 


THE  LOCATION  OF  DISEASES  ELECTRICALLY 
. CONSIDERED. 

We  learn  that  two  new  journals,  devoted  to  the  electric,  galvanic,  and 
magnetic  treatment  of  disease,  are  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  societies.  They  are  the  “ Guide  to  Health,  and 
Journal  of  Gal vanopothy,”’ edited  by  J.  King,  M.  D.,  and  the  “Herald  of 
Health  and  Journal  of  Electro-Magnetic  Medicine,”  edited  by  an  associ- 
ation, and  published  by  N.  D.  L.  Mullison,  and  A.  S.  Jones,  M.  D.  The 
following  article  is  from  one  of  those  journals,  but  as  we  receive  it  second 
hand,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  proper  credit  for  it : — 
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“That  the  two  hemispheres  are  in  different  electrical  conditions,  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  scientific  men,  and  it  njay  be  easily  ascertained  by  a 
very  simple  experiment.  Take  any  unmagnetized  bar  of  iron,  and  hold 
it  in  a vertical  position,  that  it  may  be  magnetized  by  induction  from  the 
earth ; now  present  a compass  needle  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bar,  and  the 
south  pole  of  the  needle  will  point  to  it,  while  the  north  pole  will  point 
to  the  upper  end;  the  ends  of  the  bar  may  be  reversed  as  often  as  may 
be,  yet  the  results  will  be  the  same. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  opposite  results  will  follow ; that  is,  the 
south  pole  will  point  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bar,  while  the  north  pole 
will  point  to  the  lower;  proving  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth 
to  be,  at  this  present  time , in  a negative  magnetic  condition,  and  the  south- 
ern in  a positive. 

Now  it  is  an  immutable  law,  that  the  negative  force  repels  the  negative 
and  attracts  the  positive,  while  the  positive  repels  the  positive  and  attracts 
the  negative.  Hence,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  negative  matter  in  the  human  system,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  repelled  upwards  by  the  negative  power  of  this  hemisphere,  a pre- 
dominance of  the  negative  will  be  found  in  the  upper  or  superior  portion 
of  the  body ; while  in  the  southern  or  positive  hemisphere  it  is  attracted 
downwards  to  the  inferior  or  lower  extremities  of  the  body. 

Consequently,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  north  magnetic  pole,  disease, 
as  a general  rule,  will  be  more  liable  to  attack  the  superior  extremities  of 
the  body ; and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  south  magnetic  pole,  the  inferior 
extremities  will  be  the  most  liable ; while  in  the  equatorial  regions,  where 
these  electric  forces  are  more  equally  balanced,  disease  may  attack  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  more  generally  the  central  portions. 

In  accordance  with  this  we  find  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  eyes,  nose,  ears,  neck,  lungs,  head,  etc.,  are  the 
most  common;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  enlargement  of  the  testes, 
and  of  the  legs,  as  elephantiasis,  white-swellings  of  the  hip,  knees,  ancles, 
etc.,  are  the  most  common  ; while  in  the  equatorial  regions,  the  stomach, 
bowels,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  the  most  subject  to  disease,  and 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  either  of  the  magnetic  poles. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  disease  will  sometimes  attack 
organs  Which  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  which  depend  upon 
local  electrical  influences;  thus,  as  a general  rule,  the  compass  needle 
will  point  north  and  south,  owing  to  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  upon 
it,  yet  any  local  influence,  as  a bar  of  iron,  or  a magnet,  will  'cause  it  to 
deviate  from  its  regular  direction ; in  the  same  manner  may  the  location 
of  disease  be  determined  by  local  or  planetary  electrical  influences;  such 
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as  are,  however,  comparatively  rare.  By  equatorial  regions  we  under- 
stand not  above  forty-two  degrees,  at  the  farthest,  north  or  south  latitude. 

Thus,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  electricity  of  the  earth  has  a 
powerful  action  upon  disease  and  its  location  in  the  system } and  in 
Consumption,  especially  when  unconnected  with  an  affection  of  the  liver, 
and  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  a change  of  climate,  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  remove  some  distance  below  the  equator,  not  merely 
for  a year  or  two,  but  for  a permanent  residence.  Buenos  Ayres,  or 
about  that  latitude,  would,  undoubtedly,  prove  the  best  residence  for  a 
consumptive  person.  Many  have  been  benefitted  by  going  in  the  imme- 
diate equatorial  regions,  where  those  forces  are  more  equally  balanced, 
thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  an  equilibrium  to  become  established  in 
the  system.  Such,  however,  generally  die  when  they  return  to  the 
higher  latitudes  of  this  hemisphere.  Every  physician  who  recommends 
a change  of  residence  for  this  disease  should  insist  upon  its  being 
permanent. 


MEDICAL  REFORMER. 


We  have  received  the  July  number  of  this  ably  conducted  Journal, 
devoted  to  the  Reform  of  Medical  practice.  That  a radical  reformation  in 
this  department  of  science  is  necessary,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
evident.  Notwithstanding  the  Old  School  may  kick  and  squirm;  cry 
humbug  and  quackery,  under  the  lash  of  truth  so  ably  applied— still 
they  must  bear  it,  for  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  the  public  are 
becoming  enlightened  in  respect  to  these  matters.  The  assurance  that 
their  friends  have  been  killed  scientifically — by  rule,  or  according  to  the 
books,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a satisfactory  explanation  to  the  bereaved 
relatives  who  are  left  to  mourn  their  loss.  A Medical  Institute,  on  the 
Reformed  system,  has  been  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  goes 
into  operation  under  flattering  auspices,  in  Cincinnati,  this  fell.  We  bid 
them  God  speed. 

The  Reformer  is  published  monthly,  at  one  dollar  per  annum,  by  B.  L. 
Hill  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  a correspondent  of  the  Reformer, 
as  his  remarks  respecting  the  opposition  of  the  Old  School  to  the 
Reformed  practice  are  equally  applicable  to  their  opposition  to  the 
application  of  Mesmerism  as  a remedial  agent:-— 
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t?th  these  tiixie&  of  peril,  when  so  many  cases  treated  with  mercury 
nte  terminating  fatally,  well  may  we  inquire — Are  such  results  caused 
by  disease  or  by  the  treatment  ? If  by  disease,  it  is  evident  the  curative 
agents  resorted  to  are  wholly  inadequate.  If  by  the  treatment,  it  is  high 
time  such  treatment  was  abandoned,  and  a more  rational  one  adopted* 
That  I havle  been  vilified  by  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  the 
first  to  avail  themselves  of  my  experience,  none  will  deny.  To  such  I 
will  say : I have,  at  least,  a diploma,  conferred  on  me  in  1825,  by  one  of 
the  best  tnedical  institutions  of  New  England  5 that  I have  had  twenty 
years’  practice  in  medicine,  Which  fully  entitles  me  to  judge  what  are 
and  what  are  not  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Such  I shall 
endeavor  to  select  — such  I shall  always  use)  discarding  those  whose 
operations , are  uncertain  or  dangerous.  I shall  Use  my  utmost  efforts  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  on  this  subject.  Reform  in  medicine  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  individual*  Mercury  has  become  the  first,  the  last, 
and  almost  the  only  remedy  resorted  to  by  the  faculty  of  the  Old  School* 
Reform  is  as  essential  in  the  practice  of  medicine  as  any  of  the  professions) 
and  perhaps  more  so ; yet  the  moment  any  of  it3  members  attempt  to 
adopt  measures  which  are  not  wholly  orthodox,  however  high  in  'his 
medical  attainments,  he  is  instantly  discarded,  shunned,  detested,  vilified 
— every  epithet  in  the  universal  vocabulary  applied  to  him  but  that  of  a 
gentleman.  Are  these  things  right?  are  they  just?  is  such  a course 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  responsible  character  of  the 
medical  profession  ? are  the  medical  quarrels  common  amongst  us  fraught 
with  benefit  to  the  sick  ? are  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  profession  of  this 
city,  who  not  only  refuse  to  meet  me  in  council,  or  to  exchange  common 
civilities,  adding  laurels  to  their  high  medical  and  scientific  attainments 
by  such  a course?  Let  public  opinion  answer*  I have  chosen  to 
abandon  the  use  of  mercury,  because  I have  learned  a substitute : a better 
and  safer  remedy)  not  used  by  the  Old  School*’* 

Ugamp&rt,  July  29, 1949*  F . Mzrbill,  M.  D. 
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magneto-electrical  machine. 


The  discovery  of  Professor  Faradky,  that  a current  of  Msgtietfsnv 
would  produce  electrical  feffeictS)  and  the  wonderful  And  before  unknown 
powers  of  this  science  displayed  by  his  experiments*  supported  as  they 
were  by Mr*  Forbes,  it  Edinburgh*  who  first  witnessed  the  btagnetier 
sparky  has  shown  the  intimate  connection,  if  not  the  positive  identity* 
between  Magnetism*  Galvanism,  and  Electricity*  The  facility  with 
which  one  is  converted  into  the  other  has  led  to  the  almost  universal 
opinion  among  philosophers  of  the  present  day,’  that  they  are  different  * 
modifications  of  one  general  principle.  The  wonderful  effects  produced 
by  these  changes  hr  modifications  has  rendered  all  who  have  the  least 
pretense  to  class  thetaelveS  with  the  scientific,  anxious  to  witnese 
the  spark,  shock,  decomposition  of  ^ater,  deflagration  of  metals,  ahd 
rdtkrijr Motions  produced  by  the  magnet  only,  independent  of  that  chemical 
action  always  attending  Galvanism.  The  machines  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing this  are  called  Magneto-Electrical,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety, 
as  Clark’s,  Wagstaff’s,  Saxon’s,  Sturgeon’s,  Bachhoffner’s,  Pikes,  &c. 
The  above  cut  represents  one,  the  construction  and  invention  of  which  is 
claimed  by  Daniel  Davis,  philosophical  instrument  maker,  Boston. 

It  is  composed  of  two  compound  magnets,  each  consisting  of  four 
common  horse  shoe  magnets  of  great  power,  one  placed  horizontally  above 
the  other,  about  three  inches  apart,  connected  by  brass  pillars.  The  poles 
of  one  of  the  magnets  are  reversed,  so  that  the  north  pole  of  one  is  over 
the  south  pole  of  the  orther. 
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Between  the  poles  of  the  magnets  stands  the  mandril,  or  spindle  ^ 
spindle,  in  a perpendicular  position,  with  a pully  on  the  upper  end,  which 
is  connected  by  a belt  to  the  multiplying  wheel,  which  is  seen  at  the 
other  end  of  the  machine.  Attached  to  the  mandril  are  two  coils  of  fine 
insolated  copper  wire  three  thousand  feet  in  length  — the  centre  of  each 
coil  contains  some  fifty  or  sixty  iron  wires.  These  coils  are  attached  to 
the  mandril  by  a belt  of  thin  hoop  iron,  which  passes  around  them,  and  is 
fastened  to  it  by  a bolt.  This  iron  hoop  answers  to  the  armiture  in 
Clarke’s  and  Pike’s  machines.  The  commencement  of  each  helisus,  or 
coil,  is  attached  to  the  armiture  and  spindle,  and  the  termination  to 
two  pieces  of  brass  which  compose  the  break  pieces,  insolated  with 
ivory.  Attached  to  the  cups  with  which  the  wires  are  connected  that 
are  held  in  the  hand  are  four  springs,  which  are  so  arranged  that  when 
the  machine  is  put  in  motion  they  form  and  break  the  magnetic  circle 
twice  in  every  revolution.  The  machine,  when  put  in  motion  by  turning 
the  multiplying  wheel,  to  which  is  attached  a crank,  will  cause  a person 
holding  the  handies  as  represented  in  the  cut  to  feel  a quick  succession 
of  shocks,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator,  by  yarying  the  velocity  of  the  machine.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  effect  takes  place  only  at  the  moment  when  the  magnetic  (circle  is 
formed  and  broken,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  the  fluid  contained,  or 
rather  disturbed,  in  the  battery  itself  which  passes  through  the  coil  of 
wire ; but  in  Magnetism,  as  well  as  in  free  Electricity,  when  one  body  is 
charged  it  influences  and  fresh  arranges  the  fluid  with  which  those  bodies 
in  its  neighborhood  are  charged.  Thus,  the  whole  latent  fluid  in  the  coil 
is  disturbed  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  battery,  and  to  produce  a 
constant  succession  of  such  disturbances  an  equal  rapid  breaking  and 
forming  again  of  the  magnetic  circle  is  necessary.  This,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  easily  accomplished  with  this  machine  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  springs  on  the  break  piece.  The  effects  produced  by  the  machine  are 
of  two  kinds : one  effect  arises  from  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  excite4  or 
put  in  motion;  the  other  is  not  according  to  quantity,  but  intensity. 
Increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  or  size  of  the  magnets  increases  or 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  machine,  or  adding  to  the  coil  or  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  motion  increases  the  intensity  of  the  action;  conse- 
quently, a machine  of  great  power  is  required  where  a number  of  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  as  a portion  of  tlm  ppwer  is 
expended  upon  each  person;  but  as  the  intensity  of  the  action  allows  of 
i)o  modification  from  this  source,  those  of  less  power^nd  greater  intensity 
are  much  better  adapted  for  medical  purposes,  as  they  possess  sufficient 
power  for  one  individual,  while  the  intensity  of  the  action  is  under  the 
control  of  the  operator. 
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The  following  laws  of  Galvanism  are  according  to  Professor  Grantham, 
of  England,  and  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  every  medical 
practitioner,  most  especially  those  who  use  the  Electro-Galvanic  battery  or 
the  Magneto-Electrical  machine,  as  these  apparatus  must  be  used  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  laws  of  the  fluid  which  they  excite  into  action,  otherwise  in- 
jury may  be  produced  instead  of  good ; at  least,  no  beneficial  effects  would 
result  from  their  use.  Even  in  using  Mesmerism,  the  same  information  is 
requisite  to  successful  operations.  Hence,  when  those  laws  are  studied 
and  understood,  we  will  be  prepared  to  explain  why  Mesmerism  is  fre- 
quently unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful  operator,  or,  in  other 
words,  those  operators  who  are  unacquainted  with  every  physiological 
principle  pertaining  to  the  human  system.  It  must  soon  be  understood 
and  known,  that  the  mesmeric  power  will  require  as  much  physiological 
knowledge  as  any  other  practice  which  has  ever  been  wielded. 

1st.  Galvanism  is  identical  with  the  vital  action  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
life  and  the  nerves  of  volition. 

2d.  Its  action  is  determined  by  the  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow. 

3d.  The  brain  must  possess  a normal  sensation  as  well  as  temperature, 
before  the  galvanic  action  can  affect  the  muscular  fibre. 

4th.  The  positive  plate,  or  pole,  should  be  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  organ  or  nerve  diseased,  and  the  negative  to  the  termination  of  the 
nerve. 

5th.  The  galvanic  influence,  when  passed  along  the  spine,  will  be  mbst 
active  in  the  paralyzed  limb. 

6th.  Galvanism  is  assisted  by  the  alkalies  and  mercurial  action. 

7th.  It  restores  diminished  temperature,  decreased  circulation,  and 
muscular  action  in  the  following  order:  1,  temperature;  2,  circulation, 
and,  lastly,  muscular  action. 

8th.  It  has  no  effect  in  disease  which  alters  the  structure  of  the  nerves. 

9th.  It  supersedes  manual  friction,  and  in  most  cases  the  mesmerlo 
passes. 

10th.  It  is  assisted  by  immersion  of  the  effected  limb  in  a warm  bath, 
Into  which  the  negative  pole  should  be  placed.  In  passing  the  current 
from  the  head  through  one-half  of  the  body,  the  foot  should  be  immersed 
in  warm  water. 

. 11th.  It  is  injurious  when  great  pain  is  caused  in  the  muscles  by  its 
application.  # 

12th.  It  may  be  carried  to  an  undue  extent,  which  would  tend  to 
produce  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Every  thing  is  for  use,  mid  good  in  its  place,  when  judiciously  applied, 
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blit  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  is  no  principle  in  nature,  however  simple 
or  complicated  it  m&y  be,  which  is  not  liable  to  produce  bad  results  when 
wielded  by  ignorant  or  designing  persons.  Patients  should  therefore 
know  into  whose  hands  they  resign  their  lives  and  their  health.  It  is  & 
very  mistaken  notion  into  which  many  have  fallen,  and  one  from  which 
much  injury  must  result,  that  men  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
imponderable  agents  of  nature,  can  play  with  lightning  in  any  of  its 
modified  forms,  as  boys  do  with  kites.  Professor  Grantham  has  very  ably 
alluded  in  these  laws,  to  the  identity  of  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism, 
and  even  mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism.  This  is  very  easily  done  by 
showing  with  what  facility  one  is  converted  into  the  other,  and  that  they 
all  possess  similar  qualities,  and  produce  like  effects  — one  being  merely 
a modification  of  the  other.  What  a host  of  error  this  must  correct  in 
medical  practice,  as  well  as  in  mechanical  operations,  when  it  becomes 
generally  and  practically  understood!  How  many  hitherto  insolvable 
difficulties  in  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be  brushed  away  with  the  facility 
of  a fog  before  the  powerful  rays  of  the  morning  sun ! With  what 
ingenuity  have  physicians  tasked  their  brains  to  keep  the  public  in  igno- 
rance in  respect  to  medical  practice  ; and  at  the  same  time  make  them*- 
selves  appear  wise  by  assuming  a dignity  supported  only  by  high-sounding 
titles,  with  an  unqualified  abuse  of  every  progressive  improvement 
calculated  to  make  innovations  upon  their  rotten  and  already  tottering 
fabric ! . How  long  will  the  credulous  public  thus  resign  their  stomachy 
a repository  for  poisonous  nostrums  and  drugs,  alike  destructive  to 
health  and  aggravating  to  disease  ? When  will  people  learn  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  judge  of  causes  from  their  effects  P 

All  disease  originates  in  the  nervous  system.  This  is  admitted  by  all 
practitioners,  and  cannot  otherwise  be,  for  there  is  neither  sensation, 
motion,  nor  life,  in  the  animal  economy,  save  through  the  nervous  system. 
Therefore,  laying  aside  all  medical  science,  common  sense  should  teach 
us,  that  those  remedies  which  may  be  applied  immediately  to  the  source 
of  the  derangement,  must  be  most  effectual  in  removing  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  And,  how  can  this  be  otherwise,  when  we  know  no  effect  can 
be  produced  upon  any  organ  of  the  body  save  through  the  nervous  system? 
The  old  school  practice  is  to  throw  their  drugs  into  the  stomach,  leaving 
chance  to  direct  them  to  the  diseased  organ,  thus  involving  the  healthy 
organs  in  the  general  catastrophe,  as  all  medicines  thrown  into  the  stom- 
ach when  in  healthy  action,  produce  disease,  by  this^ means  distributing 
the  disease  through  the  whole  system,  to  enable  nature  to  overcome  and 
conquer  the  enemy  in' detail,  which  withstood  all  her  efforts,  when 
concentrated  and  fortified  in  a single  point.  But  experience  teaches  us 
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that  as  tJm  diseased  organ  is  relieved  by  this  general  distribution,  and 
approximates  a healthy  action^  the  whole  system  proportionably  sinks 
towards  the  diseased  state  of  that  organ,  and  a general  debility  is  the 
/consequence.  If  the  patient  possesses  sufficient  vital  action  to  throw  off 
fihis  effect,  a radical  cure  is  effected;  but,  unfortunately,  in  a majority  of 
instances,  this  is  not  the  case ; though  raised  from  his  sick  couch,  disease 
18  left  lurking  in  his  system;  his  constitution  feeble  and  broken,  exposed 
to  fresh  attacks  from  every  point ; each  relapse  being  more  complicated 
and  virulent  in  its  character.  The  mise^ble  victim  thus  being  destined 
to  drag  out  a miserable  existence  in  this  novel  contest  between  death  and 
the  doctors ! ! ! But  it  will  be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  laws  of 
Magnetism,  and  the  magpeto-pathic  system  of  treating  disease,  that  the 
remedy  may  be  applied  immediately  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  thus 
leaving  the  healthy  organs  to  perform  their  functions  unmolested.  When 
this  is  duly  considered,  the  remarkable  cures  which  have  been  performed 
• through  the  agency  of  magnetism,  animal  or  mineral,  whether  by  means 
pf  the  manipulations,  or  the  magnetorelectrical  machines,  will  cease  to  be 
a wonder.  We  copy  the  following  from  the  New  York  Dissector: — 

Alopacia  —lops  of  hair , baldness.  The  effects  of  the  magnetic  forces 
in.  producing  the  most  rank  vegetation  from  the  earth,  suggested  their 
^Sifjloyment  in  the  production  of  a luxuriant  vegetation  from  the  skin, 
'Which  has  been  found  perfectly  successful. 

Among,  the  ofcsfes  in  whieh  magnetic  machines  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  is  that  of  a gentleman  who  having  lost  every  hair  from  his  head, 
% ^pmmenced  magnetising  it  with  one  of  our  vibrating  instruments,  in 
February  last,  and,  on  the  first  of  June,  had  already  cut  two  heavy  crops 
or  hair  from  his  head ! 

Apoplexy. — The  magnetic  machine  reduces  the  apoplectic  state  in  a 
more  safe  and  powerful  manner  than  any  other  means  that  have  been 
theretofore  adopted. 

Ulcerated  legs  and  varicose  veins.—  Nothing  can  foe  compared  to 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  machine  in  these  cases,  or  in  acute  or  chronic 
.diseases  of  Ihe  skin. 

Frolapsps  Uteri. atomic.  These  cases  from  feebleness* pr  debility 
are  quickly  restored  by  the  action  pf  the  instrument,  or  by  the  mesmeriser. 
In  cases,  however*  which  are  the  consequence  of  tubercular  disease  of  thp 
uterus,  the  remedies  for  chronic  tuburcula  are  required  to  aid  the  action 
of  the  instrument. 

Magnetic  Sleep.— There  are  new  a great  many  persons  who  have 
gone  into  thp  magnetic  sleep,  under  a very  slight  but  steady  action  of  the 
magnetic  machine,  some  of  whom  have  been  clairvoyant.  These  facts,  with 
the  increased  susceptibility  to  mesmeric  influence  by  the  action  of  thp 
instrument,  are  strong  evidences  of  the  identity  pf  the  influences  from 
these  different  sources. 
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; The  ripe  seed*  vrheh  put  ittto  the  ground  fct  the  ptoper  season  of  the 
year,  soaking  up  the  moisture  around  it*  throws  doWftw&rds  a rodicfe,  or 
youhg  rout  5 then  thefre  rises  upwards  the  phmnk , or  future  stem, 
bearing  upon  it  the  two  lobes  of  the  seed*  These  expand,  become  green, 
and  furnish  the  plants  with  nourishment,  till  the  roots  increase,  and  it 
gets  young  leaves  of  its  own.  The  stem  sheets  upwards,  and  is  furnished 
With  buds*  Which  throwing  out  leaves  and  branches,  the  whole  becomes 
a perfect  plant,  capable-  of  fixing  itself,  arid  taking  up  moisture  by  its 
rbots,  growing  towards  the  light  by  its  stem,  and  decomposing  the  air 
around  it  by  its  leaVes.  The  various  organs  it  now  has,  conspire  to  pro- 
duce flpWCrs;  thede  expand,  delighting  us  by  their  fragrance  and  their 
beauty.  The  stamens  become  ripe;  their  anthers  burst,  and  scatter  the 
pollen  with  which  they  are  stored;  this  is  taken  up  by  the  stigma,  and* 
cobveyed  to  the  young  seeds,  which  are.thereby  endowed  with  the  power 
of  growth.  The  parts  of  the  flower,  being  no  longer  useful,  fall  &wayy 
while  the  seed  increases  in  size  and  perfection,  until  at  last,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  the  parent  plant  either  dies,  or  becomes  dormant  until 
the  warmth  of  a future  season  again  calls  it  into  a vigorous  and  renewed 
existence. 

During  the  progress  of  these  various  developments,  many  curious 
phenomena  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  The  sap,  or  moisture, 
, passes  upwards  and  downwards  through  the  veins,  or  sap-vessels ; it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  at  the  leaves  and  flowers ; and  it  deposits  in  its  course 
wood,  iresins,  gums,  starch,  sugar,  and  numerous  other  products.  One' 
part  becomes  green,  another  pink,  a third  white,  yellow,  or  brown ; one 
yields  a fragrant  oil;  another  a nauseous  drug;  one  becomes  a nutritious 
vegetable,  another  a virulent  poison.  Some  plants  have  a natural  provi- 
sion against  drought,  others  by  their  shape  remain  Uninjured  by  Cither 
wind  or  rain;  some  open  their  flowers  only  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
past,  while  many  more  expand  their  petals,  and  elevate  their  heads  only 
at  the  light  of  the  sun,  closing  them  again,  and  folding  them  carefully  up 
at  the  approach  of  rain  or  of  night.  This  is  called  the  sleep  of  plants,  and 
is  in  many  instances  so  regular  in  its  recurrence,  as  to  indicate  the  time 
of  the  day  . 

“ Thus  in  each  flower  mid  simple  bell, 

That  in  our  path  untrodden  lie, 

Are  sweet  remembrances  which  tell 
How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly.” — Smith. 
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Plants  may  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  their  existence  in  a few 
weeks  or  months ; such  as  these  are  called  annuals.  Others  spring  up* 
grow,  and  produce  their  conservative  organs  one  year,  and  their  flower* 
and  fruit  the  next — these  are  biennials ; while  trees,  shrubs,  and  many 
herbs  are  perennial,  that  is,  of  many  years’  growth,  increasing  continually 
in  .majesty,  utility,  strength,  and  beauty* 

But  these,  no  less  than  their  most  fleeting  companions*  must  at  last 
arrive  at  the  same  termination ; and  although  all  are  equally  without  the 
sense  of  feeling  to  appreciate  the  changes  that  constantly  take  place,  yet 
plants  are  liable  to  many  privations  and  casualties  which  might  be  thought 
to  appertain,  alone  to  animal  creation.  Plants  live  and  grow,  though  they 
cannot  move;  they  select  and  take  their  food,  though  they  have  no  mouth, 
their  food  digests,  though  they  have  no  stomach;  they  breathe,  yet  without 
lungs ; they  sleep,  yet  know  not  that  it  is  night}  they  have  a natural  heat 
and  fluid  circulation,  yet  without  a heart;  they  are  benumbed  by  frost, 
revivified  by  warmth;  are  killed  by  poison  and  by  deprivation  of  nutri- 
ment ; grow  plethoric  by  superabundance;  become  more  vigorous  by 
stimulants,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence  are  subject  to 
injury,  disease,  and  death. 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 

Jacob  Blattner.  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  this  city,  has  just  completed 
for  us  a Magneto-Electric  machine  of  great  power  and  beauty,  fully 
demonstrating  that  apparatus  of  this  character  can  be  as  well  and  cheaply 
constructed  in  St.  Louis  as  in  New  York  or  Boston.  He  is  also  prepared  4 
to  fill  orders  for  the  rotary  or  vibrating  electro-galvanic  machine*  equal 
in  every  respect  to  Pike’s,  for  three  dollars  less  than  New  York  prices. 
Orders  for  any  of  the  above  machines  will  be  promptly  filled  by  forward- 
ing orders  to  Mr.  Blattner,  No.  17  North  Second  street,  or  to  the  Magnet 
office.  We  will  pay  especial  attention  to  all  orders  forwarded  to  this 
office,  that  the  apparatus  is(  complete  and  perfect  in  every  particular. 

Prices. — The  magneto-electric  can  be  furnished  from  $35  to  $50;  the 
vibratory  or  rotary  electro-galvanic  from  $14  to  $20,  according  to  the 
size  and  power  that  may  be  desired. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Dodds. — We  have  received  a circular  containing  serious 
charges  against  the  moral  character  of  this  gentleman ; but  as  the  circular 
is  anonymous,  and  the  charges  of  some  twenty  years’  Standing,  we  feel 
disposed  to  suspend  our  judgment  respecting  the  matter  until  we  gain 
more  definite  information. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP* 


Having,  in  a proceeding  number,  given  our  readers  some  of  the  fact* 
and  reasons  upon  which  \ye  base  our  belief  in  respect  to  Clair  voyancg, 
we  shall  now  call  their  attention,  in  a brief  manner,  to  the  philosophy  of 
sleep,  both  natural  and  mesmeric.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward 
a long  array  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  state  of  being  called  mesmeric 
sleep  does  exist.  No  individual,  who  mates  any  pretensions  to  keeping 
pace  with  the  developments  which  are  daily  and  hourly  taking  place  in 
the  arts  apd  sciences,  doubts  that  a person  may  be  put  to  sleep  by  the  pro- 
cess of  magnetizing*  This  has  become  too  rational  and  conclusive,  to 
leave  a doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  candid  and  reasoning  individuaL 
Natural  sleep  takes  place  in  accordance  with  a rational  cause, — which  is 
the  difference  between  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  thev  ani- 
mal body ; there  being  a greater  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  on  the  side 
of  the  globe  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  than  there  is  on  the  oppo- 
site  side ; — hence  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  sleep  at  night.  The  action 
of  the  rays  of  light  through  the  atmosphere  excites  the  eleotric  fluid  into 
action,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  highly  charged  through  the  day 
than  it  is  through  the  night.  The  human  body  gradually  becomes  of  an 
equilibrium  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  by  evening  would 
become  equally  charged.  The  human  body,  is  then  positive  — night  im- 
mediately succeeds,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  negative.  Hence,  the 
body  is  more  densely  charged  with  electricity  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
\ye  are  consequently  less,  animate,  and  sleep  follows  as  a natural  conse- 
quence of  this  sudden  reaotion,  which  ocours  as  alternately  as  night 
succeeds  day. 

. The  atmosphere  is  then  positively  charged  through  the  day  and 
negatively  charged  through  the  night — the  human  body  is  negative  through 
the  day,  and  positive  throughout  the  night.  Upon  this  principle  the 


magnetic  fluid  passes  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  nerves  throughout 
the  day,  and  from  the  nerves  to  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  night, 
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keeping  up  a constant  action  and  reaction,  by  means  of  which  the  law  of 
equilibrium  is  maintained. 

Hence,  we  perceive  when  the  magnetic  forces  arc  passing  from  sur- 
rounding nature  to  the  brain,  animation,  locomotion,  perception,  reason, 
&c.,  is  the  result ; but  when  these  forces  are  passing  from  the  brain  to 
surrounding  nature,  suspended  animation,  perception,  reason,  &c.,  is  the 
result. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  similarly  governed  by  the  same  law  of  nature. 
The  cause  of  the  different  states  in  which  plants  exist,  during  clay  and 
night,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved.  That  there  is  a perceptible 
difference,  all  botanists  agree,  as  well  as  the  most  common  observer  of  the 
works  of  nature.  That  these  differences  are  effects,  the  result  of  causes 
operating  in  nature,  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  candid  mind.  It  is 
evident  that  nature  possesses  a universal  stimuli,  by  means  of  which, 
animation  is  produced  and  sustained.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  sun 
has  much  to  do  with  its  operations,  as  it  governs  nature  in  these  changes. 
All  nature  rises  to  animation  with  the  sUn,  and  sinks  to  rest  as  it  sinks 
beneath  the  western  horizon.  Hence,  this  stimuli  of  nature  being 
excited  into  action  during  the  day,  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  plants,  as 
well  as  animals,  are  aroused  into  a state  of  activity,  which  dev  elopes 
their  growth,  their  physical  and  their  mental  powers.  The  want  of  this 
action  of  the  sun  diminishes  the  action  of  this  stimuli  through  the  night, 
and  plants  and  animals  sink  into  repose  — their  fibres  become  relaxed,  and 
they  are  weighed  down  as  if  the  sustaining  principle  which  kept  up 
their  energy  was  suspended,  and  torpor,  or  sleep,  the  result. 

These  facts  being  known,  sleep,  natural  or  artificial,  is  no  longer  a 
mystery ; and  must  soon  be  as  well  understood  as  any  other  principle 
of  cause  and  effect  in  nature. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  position  from  which  we  have  apparently 
digressed,  and  solve  the  problem  of  awaking.  The  fluid  in  the  nerves 
having  been  reduced  during  the  night  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  atmos- 
phere, the  atmosphere  being  again  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun,  it  is 
evident  that  the  fluid  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  more  dense  than  it  is  in 
the  nerves.  Hence,  we  will  awaken  by  the  sudden  reaction  which  takes 
place  in  the  system,  which  is  produced  by  the  returning  of  the  magnetic 
fluid  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  nerves. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  true  solution  of  natural  sleep,  we  now  feel 
prepared  to  enter  understandingly  into  the  philosophy  of  artificial  sleep, 
or  the  mesmeric  state.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  natural  sleep,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  understanding  to  com- 
prehend that  of  the  mesmeric.  If  our  readers’  organizations  will  permit 
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them  lo^goason' from  mi&pgy,  the  problem  is  already  [solved*  .with  the 

exception  that  in  the  mesmeric  there  is  a mental  action,  t—  a moral  force^ , 

operating  in  conjunction  with  the  different  electrical  states  of  the  body* 
as  compared  with  surrounding  nature.  , ; : 

'■■Ow  person,  site  down,  a p<wive -objfirf;,  ;a  second  places  himself  in 
contact  .with  the  pcww  iG&V  as  an*  active  agent,  -holding  his  mind 
intently  upon  the  passive  objects  ■ The  aura  of: the  nervous  system,  or  the 
magnetic  being,  wider  the  control  *> f the  Will,  (which  .we  fch*lL 
prove  in  a succeeding  article),  is  putin  motion,  directed  and  accumulated 
upon  the  passive  object,  by  the  determined  will  of  the  actiAe  agent.  The 
body  of  the  passive  objects  who  soon  becomes  more  densely  charged  than 
that  of  the  active  agent,  or  any  other  object  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Hence,  we  find  that  aHifuM  skep  is  the  Effect  'of'  a-  iational  cause,  and 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  natural  sleep. 

Again;  it  is  .admitted  that  heat  expands,  and  that  cold  contract*-  matter. 
By  laying  quiet  upon  our  beds,  there  is  a coolness  steals  over  the  brain ; 
this  coldness  ceaktr&ctb  the  nervous  substance,  whidh  continues  gently  to 
shrink  until  impresses  upon  the  living  fluid  which  it  contains,'  hhd  stop* 
ets  motion^  - Thit  instant  all  thought  eeAsfcs.  Tins  living  flbid  is  known 
by  different  namfes,  as  aura,'  nervous  fluid,  magnetic  fluid,’ 'or  living 
galvasdsm.  *<  :.'•••  ■ | ' •»-  . ■ ■ ■■>  I . 

MM  is  that  substance  whose  nature  4s  living  motion  5 and  the  result 
iff  that  motion  is  thought,  reason,  understanding,  &c. 

! % pressure*  by  force,  its  inotion  is  stopped,  and  thought  ceases  until 
the  force  is  removed.  This  theory  is  sustained  by  experiment*  made  oA 
the  hying ^byain,  where  the  sdalpand  skull-bone  have  been  removed,  and 
pressure  applied  toihe  dura  matter,  or  external  membrane,  fticherand 
reports  a catee  in  which  he maide  experiments  of  this  kind.  A lady,  wh6 
ty  an  accident  received  an  injury  On ‘her  head,  which  caused  the  removal 
of  the  scilp  and  skull-bone' : when  the  patient  lay  in  dreamfes*  sleep; 
the  brain  sunk  motionless  within  the  crania;  but  when  her  mind  was 
disturbed  by 'dreams,  the  bfain  resumed  its  motion  in  proportion  to  the 
vividndss  of  her  dreams,  When  awake,  and  In  sprightly  conversation; 
the  brain1  would  protrude  without  the  skull.  In  this  condition,  iticherand 
placed  his  finger  on  the  dura  matter,  causing  slight  pressure,  — the 
patient  instantly  ceased  her  conversation.  The  pressure  being  removed, 
she  resumed ith©  conversation  where  she  left  off. 

Such  experiments  sustain  our  position  that  contraction  of  the  brain 
taikes  place  in  sleep,  ami  expansion  in  wakefulness.  This  accounts  for 
the  foot,  that  a-  person  cannot  sleep  stfundly  of  a very  sultry  night,  of 
when  the  (mind  ispveryactively  employed : each  expands  the  nervous 
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substance,  which  leaves  the  mind  free  and  active.  When  our  rest  is 
complete,  and  the  magnetic  fluid  oommences  to  flow  from  the  atmosphere 
to  the  nerves, — a warmth  steals  over  the  brain, —the  nerves  expand, — leave 
the  mind  disengaged  ; it  resumes  its  living  motion,  and  thought, 
reason,  &o.,  is  the  result.  Now,  as  cold  contracts  the  nerves,  and  as 
heat  expands  them,  we  alternately  sleep  and  wake  under  this  double 
action.  The  mind  is,  therefore,  a living,  self  moving,  indivisible  substance, 
oapable  of  being  sufficiently  oompressed  to  prevent  its  motion. 


MESMER  MESMERIZED. 

* 

J>B.  HESMER  AND  HIS  EARLY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  MAGNETISM. 

Anthony  Mesmer  was  a native  of  Austria,  and  studied  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Vienna.  He  was  always  remarkable  for  a dreamy, 
imaginative  turn  of  thought,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  application  t© 
study.  At  a very  early  age  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor,  and  in  his 
inaugural  thesis  he  introduced  the  hypothesis  of  a fluid,  which  he  first 
termed  electric,  and  subsequently  denominated  magnetic.  In  a short  time, 
the  young  doctor  began  to  attract  public  attention  in  Vienna,  where  many 
regarded  him  as  an  inspired  physician,  a learned  illuminator—-  in  short, 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  jnagn stiver,  and  the  most  miraculous  cures 
were  attributed  to  him.  The  faculty  of  Vienna,  annoyed  at  the  praises 
bestowed  on  Mesmer ’s  alleged  skill,  began  to  manifest  their  disapproval 
of  him?  by  declaring  him  a quack,  and  a disgrace  to  the  medical 
profession.  After  a time,  Mesmer  lost  the  popularity  he  had  so  rapidly 
gained  in  Vienna;  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a regular  University 
Dr„  but  as  an  empiric  or  a madman.  This  was  only  a few  months  prior 
to  his  triumphal  visit  to  Paris,  where,  the  establishment  of  the  Mesmerian 
School  speedily  raised  him  from  poverty  to  wealth;  where  he  was 
revered  like  an  ancient  oracle,  and  worshipped  a£  an  almost  divine 
benefactor  of  the  human  race. 

Meanwhile,  the  opposition  which  Mesmer  encountered  during  the 
latter  months  of  his  abode  in  Vienna,  served  only  to  confirm  the  young 
enthusiast’s  faith  jn  his  own  theories;  and  an  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  Prater,  in  the  presence  of  a considerable  number  of  persons,  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  some  portion  of  his  lost  popularity.  Mesmer  was 
W&lking  beneath  ahady  trees  of  the  promenade,  apparently  forgetting 
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for  a while,  the  hklfucinations  which  occupied  his  hours  of  study  and 
solitude.  His  impatience  was  evident.  He  stamped  his  foot  on  the 
ground  angrily,  then  stopped  short,  and  cast  a searching  glance  among 
the  groups  of  promenaders.  He  )\ad  all  the  air  of  a lover  suffering  under 
disappointed  expectation,  and  tortured  by  the  absence  of  a mistress,  at 
the  time  and  place  of  rendezvous.  And  Mesmer  was  a lover ; he  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  a lady  — a lady  of  high  rank  — one  to  whom  he 
had  never  spoken,  but  whom  he  saw  every  day,  either  in  the  umbrageous 
avenues  of  the  Prater,  or  on  the  grassy  bank  of  the  Danube.  He  now 
looked  for  her  in  vain. 


Mesmer  was  wending  his  way  homeward,  in  the  moody  feeling 
naturally  created  by  this  disappointment,  when  suddenly  turning  through 
one  of  the  thick  dusters  of  trees  which  adorn  the  Prater,  he  beheld  a 
young  female  seated  on  the  grass.  She  was  very  pretty,  but  pale,  and 
evidently  suffering  under  the  langour  consequent  on  protracted  illness. 
Her  dress,  though  neat  and  becoming,  betokened  poverty.  Mesmer, 
struck  with  her  appearance,  stopped  and  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  upon 
her.  The  young  lady  modestly  cast  down  hers,  but  continued  to  sit 
motionless  as  a statue.  A sudden  thought  flashed  through  the  mind  of 
Mesmer;  the  genius  of  occult  science  moved  him  with  inspiration,  and 
he  resolved  to  mount  the  tripod  of  the  oracle. 

Advancing  towards  the  young  female,  and  gently  taking  her  hand,  he 
said,  “You  seem  to  be  ill,  Fraulein?”-  “I  am,”  she  replied,  in  a faint 
tone  of  voice.  “T  am  a doctor,”  replied  Mesmer, “and  if  you  are  disposed 
to  follow  my  directions,  I think  I might  assist  your  recovery  ; whilst  you, 
in  your  turn,  may  render  me  a very  great  service.”  “ How  ?”  inquired 
the  young  woman,  with  an  expression  of  astonishment.  “ Merely  by 
Remaining  seated  where  you  are,  and  looking  stedfastly  in  my  face.”  The 
girl  timidly  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  countenance  of 
Mesmerr:  who  stood  gassing  at  her  with  a look  which  seemed  to  absorb 
her  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  then  passed  his  hands  repeatedly 
over  her  forehead,  her  face,  and  her  arms,  first  with  a gentle  undulating 
motion,  and  afterwards  with  a rapid,  jerking  movement.  The  eyes  of 
the  patient  closed  and  opened  again  several  times,  as  if  struggling  against  « 
the  subduing  force  of  the  fascination.  She  seemed  to  suffer  from  the 
influence  of  mental  anguish,  for  she  sighed  deeply , and  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks:  but  this  sadness  was  merely  transient.  A bright  smile 
presently  lighted  up  her  features, — her  head  fell  back,  and  she  sunk 
into  a gentle  slumber.  It  was  a magnetic  sleep! — the  sleep  of  som- 
pambulism! 


But  this  was  not  enough  fojr  Mesmer,  to  whom  magnetism  was  a 
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Valuable  phenomena,  only  ,a$  far  as  it  tended  to  excite  $nd  prpduo*  io  the 
m&gnetized  subjedts  other  phenomena  and  gtill  greater  prodigies— vix  i 
clairvoyance,  spiritual  vision,  and  ecst&cy.  ■ > 

“What  are  you  thinking  of?”  inquired  .Mesmer,  addressings  him 
subject.  j ; > ' > 

. “Lain  thinking,’’  answered  she,  hesitatii^ly,  “of  the.  anxiety  you 
Buffered  this  evening.”  . 

“ You  know,  then,  that  I wag  looking  for  something  on  the  Prater?” 

“I  know  that  you  ware  looking  for  some  person” 

“ Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  at  this  moment  ?”  , ^ r i i i 

;“I  can  teU  you  where  tike  is*”  f - . u i 

“ Well,  then*  where  is  she  ?”  ^ » 

“Stay— up— im^X cannot— I <fo -not  see  quite, clearly,”  i . f 
: “Look  again— very/fer,,  away,  perhaps.  Endeavofr  to  see, for  I much 

.wish  to  know  where  the  young  lady  is.”  < - ..  t : . ■ *.<  $■  .*  . 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  somnambulist,  “now  I see  her ! she  ieinithe 
Imperial  Theatre.” 

A prolonged  murtnur  of  surprise,  mingled  with  expressions  nf  incredu- 
lity and  admiration,  was  heard  among  the  crowd  of  promexiftders  who 
had  by  this  time  gathered  round  Mesmer,  but  of  whose  presence  be-  hid 
hitherto  been  unconscious,  so  intently  were  his  thought*?  occupied  with 
the  experiment  in  which  he  was  engaged.  - ,/ 

The  magnetizer  awakened  his  subject,  and  hurried  away  to  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening,,  his  eyes  being 
turned  from  the  stage,  and  directed  toward  the  box  where  was  seated  the 
lady  ever  in  his  thoughts* 

A short  time  after  this  scene,  which  chance  rendered  in  some  degree 
public,  a messenger  knocked  at  Dr.  Mesmer’s  door,  and)  requested  hts 
immediate  attendance  on  a young  lady,  who- was  dangerously  ill,  and 
who  entertained  the  conviction  that  ho  alone  could  cure.  hem  . He 
immediately  hastened  to  the  patient,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  young 
female  who  he  had  seen  on  the  Prater.  , . * 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  a season  when  invalids  imther  with 
the  leaves,  Margaret  had  been  . given  over  by  the  phygioi&n  who  held 
previously  attended  her.  She  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  idf  illness, 

and  her  sorrowing  relatives  were  looking  for  iher  death.  • Nevertheless, 
Mesmer  felt  an  inward  confidence  that  he  should  save  her. 

He  every  day  submitted  the  patient  to  magnetic  influence,  and  whilp 
so  doing,  |he  performed  miracles,  at  which  he  was  himself  astounded. 
Whilst  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  the  patient  afforded  the  most  e&Uaosrdiiiary 
/evidences  of  mental  .vision,  acourate  iclaipvoyance,  and  lurid/  eostacy,  . 
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f Alorig  with  these  prodigies,  an  Improvement,  scarcely  less  miraculous, 
Was  wrought  in  the  patient’s  health.  Her  feeble  frame  acquired  strength 
•r^her  languid  spirits  becaifie  buoyant.  Before,  she  was  merely'  pretty — 
had  nhw  become'  strikingly  beautiful.  She-  had  imbibed  a neW  lifey 
Kke  that  of  the  winged  butterfly,  when  it  bursts  from  the  torpid  chrysalis* 
Margaret  now  felt  that  she  lived,  or  rather  she  experienced,  for  the  first 
time,  the  enjoyment  of  existence.  1 ' 

This  rapid  and  unlooked  for  recovery  was  a two-fold  triumph  to 
Mesmer.  To  have  saved  the  life  of  a young  and  beautiful  woman,  was 
naturally  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  man,  whilst  the  phenomena 
disclosed  during  die  magnetic  treatment,  were  not  less  deeply  interesting 
to  the  physician,  who  aspired  to  found  a new  school  of  medical  science* 
He  felt  grateful  ’ to  the  patient,  who  had  been  instrumental,  though 
inwmsciously/'in  converting  to  his  theories,  many  of  those  who  had 
previously  avowed  unbelief  Or  scepticism.  By  degrees,  gratitude 
ripened  into  a more  tender1  feeling,  and  at  last  Mesmer  began  to  discover 
that  the  presence  of  Margaret  tended  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  the 
high*born  dame1  who  once  held  his  heart  captive. 

About  this  time,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  a letter^ 
aftfiouhcing  to  him  the  probable  return  to  Germany  of  an  wide,  who  had 
realiafed  a handsome  fortune  on  colonial  speculations.  The  unde  had  no 
heir,  and  there  seemed  little  reason  to  doubt  that  his  return  to  Europe 
Would  be  the  mOaris  of  raising  his  nepheW  fVom  poverty  to  affluence,  or 
at  least  to  independence.  He  rejoiced  at  this  circumstance,  chiefly 
because  it  would  enable  him  to  confer  some  adequate  reward  on  Mar- 
garet, who,  like  himself,  was  poor.  Nevertheless,  he  carefully  conceded 
from  her  knowledge  the  hopes  raised  by  the  letter  he  had  received 'from 
abroad.  • *'i  * 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  went  to  pay  the  daily  visit  to  his  patient, 
who  still  continued  under  mesmeric  treatment.  As  soon  as  sleep  Was 
produced,  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  presented  itself. 

“Oh!  how  delighted  I am,”  exclaimed  the  somnambula,  in  her  magnetic 
testacy;  ‘‘your  rich  Uncle  has  left  Surinam,  and  is  returning  to 
Europe?*  - i r 

“ My  uncle  returning?— * who  told  you  so? 

“Nobody  ! But  I seC  him  now.  He  has  just  embarked  on  board  the 
Statholder.  The  Weather  is  fine — the  wind  fhvorable.  How  the  sails 
fill!  What  a glorious  seal  What  a brilliant  sky!  The  vessel  glides 
over  the  sea  like  a bird  !” 


Suddenly  Margaret  paused,  her  radiant  brow  was  contracted  by  a 
movement  of  surprise  and  grief.  A cloud  of  inquietude  semed  to  over- 
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spread  hor  oouhtetoance.  She  looked  anxiously  forward, . and  stooped 
down,  as  if  to  see  more  distinctly;  then  Seizing  Maimer’s  handy  she 
murmured  — “ What  a terrible  change ! A storm  h&a  gathered.  Hark, 
how  the  thunder  rolls!  Oh!  what  a conflagration — what  flames! 
There  is  not  in  the  sea  water  enough  to  quench  them  1 Stay*!  the  fire  is 
sinking  beneath  the  waves-— it  is  no  longer  visible!  But  where  is  the 
ship!*  It  has  vanished!  Nothing  is  discernible  but  sky  and  water!” 

A few  weeks  after  the  Mesmeric  vision,  intelligence  was  received  at 
the  Hague,  announcing  the  loss  of  the  Dutoh  brig  Stathoider,  which  was 
stfuck  by  lightning,  and  had  foundered* 

Mesmer’s  attachment  to  Margaret  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
confirmed.  He  regarded  her  as  a • triumphant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  theories  and  his  science.  No  consideration  on  - earth  could  have 
induced  him  to  separate  from  4her.  In  his  eyes,  she  was  .a  magical 
creation  of  his  genius  ; and  in  restoring  her  to  life  and  health,  he  had 
endowed  her  with  beauty  and  intelligence.  Thus.  Mesmer  heard,  not 
without  a severe  pang  of  regret,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Margaret’s 
parents  to  quit  Vienna,  and  to  retire  to  their  native  village,  some  leagues 
distant.  Margaret  was,  of  course,  to  accompany  them : but  she  had  said 
nothing  of  this  intended  removal  to  Mesmer.  “ This  is  strange,”  thought 
he;  there  must  be  some  secret  which  she  wishes  to  conceal  from  me—* 
I must  endeavor  to  discover  it.” 

Ho  guessed  rightly:  there  was,  indeed,  a secret;  and  in  one  of  her 
mesmeric  trances,  Margaret  disclosed  it  in  the  following  manner:  — 
“When  do  you  propose  to  depart,”  said  Mesmer,  addressing  the 
somnambula.  * 

“ Whenever  I feel  that  I have  sufficient  courage  to  go.” 

“ Will  it,  then,  require  much  courage  to  depart  ?” 

“ More  than  you  will  require  in  parting  from  me.” 

“ How  so  ?”  , 


“Where  you  remain  you  will  love  some  one ; where  I am  going  1 shall 
love  no  one.” 

“But  then,  on  the  other  hand*  Margaret,  every  one  who  known  you 
will  love  you!  What  would  you  say,  supposing  I were  to  go  and  live  in 
the  village  to  which  you  are  abqut  to  remove  ?” 

“Alas ! that  might  prevent  me  from  going  thither.” 

“ Then  you  think  our  separation  indispensable  ! Why  so  ?” 

“ Because  our  eternal  union  is  impossible.” 

“And  if  your  absence  should  render  me  unhappy?” 

“Then  I will  return.” 

“Will  you  stay,  if  I declare  I loye  you?^ 
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WhSsfc;  he  was  uttering  these,  words,  Margaret  awoke,  and  found 
Mesmer  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  passionately  gazing  on  her,  and  holding 
her  hand  in  his. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  were  united  in  marriage.  JVtadarae  Mesmer 
accompanied  her  husband  in  his  visits  to.  various, parts  of  Europe.  • 
She  died  while  they  were  travelling  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1S06, 
and  Was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Frapenfeld,  in  ,the  canton  of 
Thurgan.  To  that  place  Mesmer  himself  retired  in  his  latter  days ; and 
died  there  in  1815 — His  ashes  repose  in  the  samp  grave  with  thq^e  of 
his  beloved  wife ; and  a humble  monument  marks  that  grave. — Eng*  J4ag. 


* MAGNETIC  DEVELOPMENTS. 


The  following  article,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  was  originally  published  in 
the  Columbian  Magazine.  W e copy  it  from  the  American  Phrenological 
Journal,  with  the  subjoined  remarks  of  the  Editor,  O.  S.  Fowler,  and 
would  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  it  attentively,  as  it  will  be  found 
to  contain,  the  elements  of  much  thought.  , . 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that,  the  philosophical  portion  of  the 
revelation  agrees  with  the  philosophy  of  mesmerism,  as  now  understocjd 
and. taught  by  the  believers  ip.  the  science. 

That  there  is  an  imponderable  agent,  or  invisible, fluid,  pervading  all 
ipatter,  and  that  this  agent  is  God,  is  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
giving  majesty  and  force  to  its  teachings;  placing  it  on  an  eternal  and 
immutable  hasis,. which,  gives  it^uch  superiority  over  heathen  mythology. 
It  is  true  that  God  is, called  a spirit  in  the  sacred  volume,  to  distinguish 
Him  from  tangible  gross  matter.  This  led  to  a grievous  error.  Theolo- 
gians, pot  comprehending  the  various  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations 
of  matter,  from  its  grossest  forms  to  its  most  etherial,  and  from  its  most 
;Otherial  tp  its  grossest,  pronounced  this  spirit  to  be  immaterial,  a nonenity  — ■ 
nothing,  controling,  governing,  and  giving  motion,  sensation,  reason,  &c., 
to  sor^ethmgj  An  absurdity  so  palpable  in  any  doctrine  could  but  elicit 
opposers,  and  many  and  well  contested  have  been  the  battles  fought,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  neither  party  understood  the  terms  in  wlii^h 
God  has  revealed  himself.  Pope  seems  to  have  caught  the  idea,  and 
expresses  it  in  this  beautiful  couplet 

; “All  are  but  parts  of  one.  stupendous  whole, 

, Whpse  nature  is,  jmdjGod  the  souL” 
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But  St.  Paul  teaches  the  doctrine  more  explicitly : “ God  is  all  and  in  ally 
and  without  him  there  is  nothing.”  If  without  him  there  is  nothing,  how 
absurd  to  say  that  this  immateriality,  this  nonenity,  is  God ! Absurd  ? 
Yes!  more  ; it  is  impious! 

In  introducing  the  article,  Mr.  Fowler  remarks  — 

“Of  one  thing,  however,  the  Editor  is  fully  satisfied,  namely,  that  a 
correct  knowledge  of  God  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  correct  knowledge 
of  any  thing  and  every  thing.  We  musters/  know  the  mode  of  the  being 
of  God,  in  order  to  know  his  works ; and  as  all  science  is  but  a 
delineation  of  these  works,  we  must  know  God  before  we  can  comprehend 
science,  or  successfully  prosecute  its  study.  An  atheist  cannot  be  truly 
scientific ; nor  can  a bigot.  Dismissing  both  sectarian  bigotry  on  one 
hand,  and  atheism  on  the  other,  we  must,  in  order  to  understand  either 
the  operations  or  the  laws  of  Nature,  first  comprehend  the  being  of  her 
and  our  Author.  Neither  are  now  fully  understood ; as  is  evident  from 
the  conflicting  notions  respecting  them  generally  entertained.  Truth  is 
one,  and  all  whb  are  in  the  truth,  will  see  eye  to  eye , and  face  to  face.  And 
when  the  true  light  does  arise,  and  appear  to  men  generally,  all  will,  all 
musty  see  it,  and  see  it  alike.  Not  that  the  Bible  does  not  reveal  it ; but 
such  revelation  is  not  generally  understood. 

“ The  idea  more  particularly  intended  here  is  this : In  order  to  arrive  at 
a correct  knowledge  of  Nature,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  that 
beginning  is  God.  Fully  to  know  Himy  is  to  know  all  about  Nature ; is 
to  know  universal  science ; for  is  there  any  knowledge  which  does  not 
appertain  to  that  which  He  has  made  and  done?  In  what  consists  a 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Natural  History,  or  Botany,  or 
Astronomy,  or  Anthropology,  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and 
Magnetism,  included ; but  in  a knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of 
his  work  ? Even  a knowledge  of  history,  news,  human  nature,  moral 
philosophy,  &c.>  are  but  a knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
what  he  has  done  with  or  by  means  of  such  constitution.  I repeat, 
therefore,  “A  knowledge  of  any,  or  of  all,  science,  is  but  a knowledge  of 
the  works  of  God,”  and,  therefore,  of  his  Character  and  Attributes ; for 
what  better  knowledge  of  the  character,  attributes,  power,  &c.,  of  any  being 
can  be  had  than  that  furnished  by  a knowledge  of  hi3  works  P Are  the 
works  of  any  man  (as  are  those  of  Colt,  the  gun  inventor,)  destructive  in 
their  designs  and  legitimate  effects,  we  correctly  infer,  that  his  character 
is  also  destructive,  and  so  it  is.  Are  they  promotive  of  happiness, 
we  argue  correotly,  that  his  character  is  benevolent.  Are  they  all  wise, 
perfect  in  plan  and  operation,  we  infer  correctly  his  possession  of 
Causality,  in  just  that  proportion  in  which  his  works  evince  this  quality. 
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Ate  they  beautiful  and  perfect,  we  argue  therefrom  that  he,  too,  is 
perfect,  and  that  exquisite  beauty  pervades  his  character.  And  thus,  if 
they  evince  mechanism,  or  mechttdsm  whioh  involves  causation,  or 
mechanism  directed  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  or 
mechanism  full  of  perfection,  of  causation,  of  beauty,  general  happiness, 
&c.,  all  united.  Thus  Nature  is  but  a transcript  of  its  Author.  And 
the  true  study  of  that  Author,  is  in  the  study  of  its  works,  not  separately 
from  the  study  of  its  Author,  but  as  a part  — the  main  mduc&nerd  of  such 
study*  Religion  and  science  are  twin  sisters — we  mistake — are  husband 
and  “on®  bone  and  ore  flesh.”  - The  Schoolmaster  and  the 

Divine  should  be  both  one  and  the  same  person . This  separating  religion 
from  science  has  engendered  that  sectarianism  which  bears  the  mm  of 
religion,  without  being  the  thing*  Nor  can  those  sectarian  vagaries, 
which  this  division  has  engendered,  be  cured  by  that  re-union  of  divinity 
and  science  here  contended  for.  This  idea  runs  through  the  Editor’s 
Works,  and  deepens  as  they  proceed,  He  therefore  urges  it  upon  his 
readers;  and  quotes  this  article,  if,  perchance,  it  shall  lead  inquiring 
minds  to  ruminate  on  this  subject  — the  being  and  character  of  a God. 

“It  may  with  propriety  be  added,  that  the  views  and  character  of  God 
here  presented,  are  identical  with  those  given  by  Mrs.  Woodcock,  of 
Haverhill,  Mass. ; a clairvoyant  of  great  merit,  though  little  known,  and 
now  probably  in  a higher  state  of  being.  Still,  these  go  much  further  into 
the  rationale  of  this  matter  than  she  did. 

44  The  Editor  may  be  allowed  to  add,  as  man  is  the  highest  piece  ot  divine 
architecture  extant,  the  study  of  man  — and,  as  the  studies  of  Phrenology, 
Physiology,  and  Magnetism  embody  the  science  of  such  study,  of  course 
the  whole  of  these  sciences  *—  will  reveal  more  of  the  being  and  the 
character  of  a God  than  the  study  of  all  nature  besides.  But  they  must  be 
studied  religiously  — with  the  earnest  desire  of  thereby  learning  the 
grtat  lesson  of  Divinity,  which  embodies  all  lessons  and  all  truth. 
Touching  the  perfection  of  man’s  nature,  and  the  extent  of  his  capabilities, 
we  have  much  to  say  in  another  place. 

« Suffice  it  at  present  to  say,  that  the  following  was  written  by  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  a man  favorably  known  in  the  literary  world  $ so  that  it  may 
be  relied  upon  as  authentic.  Its  mere  literary  merit,  the  reader  will 
perceive,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Read  and  re-read.” 

MESMERIC  REVELATION. BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Whatever  doubt  may  still  envelope  the  rationale  of  mesmerism,  its 
startling  facts  are  now  almost  universally  admitted.  Of  these  latter, 
these  yyho  doubt  are  your  mere  doubters  by  profession— an  unprofit- 
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able  and  disreputable  tribe.  There  can  be  no  more  absolute  waste  rf 
time  than  the  attempt  to  prove,  at  the  present  day,  that  man,  by  mere 
exercise  of  will,  can  so  impress  his  fellow  as  to  cast  him  into  an  abnormal 
condition,  whose  phenomena  resemble  very  closely  those  of  deaths  or,  at 
least,  resemble  them  more  nearly  than  they  do  the  phenomena  of  any  | 
other  normal  condition  within  our  cognizance ; that,  while  in  this  state, 
the  person  so  impressed  employs  only  with  effort,  and  then  feebly,  the 
external  organs  of  sense,  yet  perceives,  with  keenly  refined  perception, 
and  through  channels  supposed  unknown,  matters  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  physical  organs;  that,  moreover,  his  intellectual  faculties  are  wonder- 
fully exalted  and  invigorated;  that  his  sympathies  with  the  person  so 
impressing  him,  are  profound  ; and,  finally,  that  his  susceptibility  to  the 
impression  increases  with  its  frftquenoy,  while,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  peculiar  phenomena  elicited  are  iriore  extended  and  more  pronounctd* 

I say  that  these  — which  are  the  laws  of  mesmerism  in  its  general 
features — -it  would  be  supererogation  to  demonstrate  ; nor  shall  I inflict 
upon  my  readers  so  needless  a demonstration  to-day.  My  purpose,  at 
present,  is  a very  different  one  indeed.  I am  impelled,  even  in  the  teeth 
bf  & world  of  prejudice,  to  detail,  without  comment,  the  very  remarkable 
substance  of  a colloquy,  occuring  not  many  days  ago  between  a sleep- 
waker  and  myself.  f 

I Had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  mesmerizing  the  person  in  question, 
(Mr.  Vankirk),  and  the  usual  acute  suseeptility  and  exaltation  of  the 
mesmeric  perceptibn  had  supervened.  For  many  months  he  had  been 
laboring  under  confirmed  phthisis,  the  more  distressing  effects  of  \yhioh 
had  been  relieved  by  my  manipulations  ; and  on  the  night  of  Wednesday; 
the  fifteenth' instant,-  I was  summoned  to  his  bedside. 

The  invalid  Was  suffering  with  acute  "pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  breathed  with  great  difficulty,  having  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
asthma.  In  spasms  such  as  these  he  had  usually  found  (relief  from  the 
application  of  mustard  to  the  nervous  centres,  but  to-night  - this  had  been 
attempted  in  vain.  - •, 

As  I entered'  his  room,  he  greeted  me  with  a cheerful  smile $ and 
although  evidently  in  much  bodily  pain,  appeared  to  be,  mentally,  quite 
at  dase.  ■ > 

“I  sent  for  you  to-night,”  he  said,  “not  so  much  to  administer  to  my 
bodily  ailment,  as  to  satisfy  me  concerning  certain  physical  impressions 
which,  of  late,  have  occasioned  me  much  anxiety  and  surprise.  I need 
not  tell  you  how  sceptical  I have  hitherto  been  on  the  topic  of  the  soul’s 
immortality.  I cannot  deny  that  there  has  always  existed,  as  if  in  that 
very  soul  which  I have  been  denying,  a vague,  half  sentiment  of  its  own 
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existence*  But  this  half  sentiment  at  no  time  amounted /to  conviction* 
With  it  my  reason  had  nothing  to  do.  All  attempts  at  logical  inquiry 
Resulted,  indeed,  in  leaving  me  more  sceptical  than  before.  I had  been 
advised  to  study  Cousin.*  I studied  him  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  his  European  &id  American  echoesi.  The  “Charles  Ellwood”  of 
Mr.  Brownson,  for  example,  was  placed  in  my  hands.  I read  it  with 
profound  attention.  Throughout  I found  it  logical,  but  the  portions  which 
were  not  merely  logical,  were  unhappily  the  initial  arguments  of  the 
disbelieving  herd  Of  the  hook*  In  the  summing  up,  it  seeded  evident 
to  me  that  the  reasoned  had  not  even  succeeded  in  convincing  himself. 
His  end  had  plainly  forgotten  his  beginning,  like  the  government  of 
Trindulo.  In  short,  I was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  if  man  is  to  be 
intellectually  convinced  of  his  own  immortality,  he  will  never  be,  so 
Convinced  by  the  mere  abstractions-  which  have!  been  so  long  the  fashion 
of  the  moralists  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Germany.  Abstractions 
may  amuse  and  exeroise,  but  take  * no  hold  upon  the  mind.  Here  upon 
earth,  at  least,  philosophy,  I am  persuaded,  will  always  in  vain  call  upon 
us  to  look  upon  qualities  as  things.  The  will  may  assent— the  soul  — 
the  intellect,  never.  \ * * 

“ I repeat,  then,  that  I only  half  felt,  and*  never  intellectually  belieyed. 
But  latterly  there  has  been  a oertain  deepening  of  the  feeling,  until  it 
has  come  so  nearly  to  resemble,  the  acquiescence  of  reason,  that  I find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  'the  two.  I am  enabled*  too,  plainly 
trace  this  effect  to  the  mesmeric  influence.  I cannot  better  explain  my 
meaning  than  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  mesmeric  exaltation  enables  me 
to  perceive  a train  of  convincing  ratiocination— a train  which, -in  my 
abnormal  existence,  convinces,  but  which,  in  full  accordance  with  /the 
ineohierie  phenomena,  does  not  extend,  except  through  its  effect^  into  my 
normal  condition.  In  sleep-waking,  the  reasoning  and  its  conclusion —r 
the  cause  and  its  effect  — are  present  together.  In  my  natural  state,  the 
cause  vanishing, 'the. effect  only,  and  perhaps  only  partially,  remains. 

“These  considerations  have  led  me  to  think  that  some  goo<}  results 
might  ensue  from  a series  of  well  directed  questions  propounded  to  me 
while  mesmerized.  You  have  often  observed  the  profound  self-gog- 
nizance  evinced  by  the  sleep-waker  — the  extensive  knowledge  he 
displays  upoif  all  points  relating  to  the*  mesmeric  condition  its.elfj  and 
from  this  self-cognizance  may  be  dedueed  hints  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
a catechism.”  ' 

I consented,  of  course,  to  make  this  experiment.  A few  passes  threw 
Mr.  Yankirk  inthe  mesmeric  sleep.  His  breathing  beoame  immediately 
more  easy,  and  ■ he  seemed  to  suffer  no  physical  uneasiness*  The 
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following  conversation  then  ensued*  V.  in  the  dialogue  representing  Mr* 
Vankirk,  and  P.  myself* 

P.  Are  you  asleep  P 

V.  Yes— no;  I would  rattier  sleep  more  soundly* 

P.  ( differ  a few  more  poises.)  De  you  sleep  now? 

V.  Yes. 

P.  Do  you  still  feel  a pain  in  yourheart? 

V*  No. 

P.  How  do  you  think  your  present  illness  will  result? 

Y.  (After  a long  hesitation , and  speaking  as  with  effort.)  1 must  die* 
P.  Does  the  idea  of  death  afflict  you  ? 

V.  ( Very  quickly . ) No — no  l 
P.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  prospect? 

Y.  If  I were  awake  1 should  like  to  die,  but  now  it  is  no  matter* 
The  mesmeric  condition  is  so  near  death  as  to  content  tne* 

P.  I wish  you  would  explain  yourself,  Mr*  Yankirk* 

Y.  I am  willing  to  do  so,  but  it  requires  more  effort  than  I fed.  able  te 
make.  You  do  not  question  me  properly. 

P.  What  then  shall  I ask  ? 

V.  You  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

P.  The  beginning  1 but  where  is  the  beginning  ? 

Y.  You  know  that  the  beginning  is  God..  [This  was  said  in  a low 
fluctuating  tone,  and  with  every  sign  of  the  most  profound  veneration.] 

P.  What  then  is  God  ? 

V.  (Hesitating  for  mmy  minutes)  I cannot  tell* 

P.  Is  not  God  spirit  ? 

V.  While  I was  awake  I knew  what  you  meant  by  “spirit,”  but  now 
It  seems  only  a word  — such,  for  instance,  as  truth,  beauty — a quality,  1 


mean* 

P.  Is  God  immaterial  ? 

V*  There  is  no  immateriality— it  is  a mere  word.  That  which  is  net 
matter  is  net  stall,  unless  qualities  are  things. 

P.  Is  God,  then,  material  P 

V.  No.  [This  reply  startled  me  very  much.} 

P.  What  then  is  he  ? 

Y.  (After  a long pause^  and  mntUringiy .)  I see— but  It  is  a thing 
difficult  to  tell.  (Another  long  pause.)  He  is  not  a spirit,  for  he  exists* 
Nor  is  he  matter,  as  you  understand  it . But  there  are  gradations  of 
matter  of  which  man  knows  nothing ; the  grosser  impelling  the  finer,  the 
finer  pervading  the  grosser.  The  atmosphere,  for  example,  impels  or 
modifies  the  electric  principle,  while  the  electric  principle  permeates  Ifct 
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atmosphere.  These  gradations  of  matter  increase  in  rarity  or  fineness, 
until  we  arrive  at  a matter  unparticled — without  particles  -r-  indivisible  -+• 
one;  and  here  the  law  of  impulsion  and  permeation  is  modified.  The 
ultimate,  or  unpart icled,  matter,  not  only  permeates  all  things,  but  impels 
all  things  — and  thus  is  all  things  within  itself.  This  matter  is  God. 
What  men  vaguely  attempt  to  embody  in  the  word  “thought,”  is  this 
maitter  in  motion. 

P.  The  metaphysicians  maintain  that  all  action  is  reducible  to  motion 
and  thinking';  and  that  the  latter  is  the  origin  of  the  former.  i 

V.  Yes:  and  I now  see  the  confusion  of  idea.  Motion  is  the  action 
of  mind — not  of  thinking . The  unparticled  matter,  or  God,  in 
quiescence,  is  (as  nearly  as  we  can  coneeive  it)  what  men  call  mind . 
And  the  power  of  self-movement  (equivalent  in  effect  to  human  volition) 
is,  in  the  unpartioled  matter,  the  result  of  its  unity  and  omniprevalence ; 
Aoto,  1 know  not,  and  now  clearly  see  that  I shall  never  know.  But  the 
Unparticled  matter,  set-in  motion  by  a law,  or  quality  within  itself,  is 
thinking. 

P.  Can  you  give  me  no  precise  idea  of  what  you  term  the  unparticled 
matter  ? 

V.  The  matters  of  which  man  is  cognizant  escape  the  senses  in 
gradation.  We  have,  for  example,  a metal,  a piece  of  wood,  a drop  of 
water,  the  atmosphere,  a gas,  caloric,  light,  electricity,  the  luminiferous 
ether.  Now  we  call  aU  these  things  matter,  and  embrace  all  matter  in  a 
general  definition ; but,  in  spite  of  this,  there  can  be  no  two  ideas  more 
^essentially  distinct  than  that  which  we  attach  to  a metal,  and  that  which 
we  attach  to-the  luminiferous  ether.  When  we  reach  the  latter,  we  feel 
air  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  class  it  with  spirit,  or  with  nihility. 
The  only  consideration  which  restrains  us  is  our  conception  of  its  atomic 
Constitution  $ and  here,  even,  we  have  to  seek  aid  from  our  notion  of  an 
d^tom,  possessing  an  infinite  minuteness,  solidity,  palpability,  weight.  De- 
stroy the  idea  of  the  atomic  constitution,  and  we  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  regard  the  ether  as  an  entity,  or,  at  least,  as  matter.  For  want  of  a better 
word,  we  might  term  it  spirit.  Take,  now,  a step  beyond  the  luminiferous 
ether  — conceive  a matter  as  much  more  rare  than  the  ether,  as  this  ether  is 
more  rare  than  the  metal,  and  we  arrive  at  once  (in  spite  of  all  the  school 
dogmas)  at  a unique  mass — at  unparticled  matter.  For  although  we  may 
admit  infinite  littleness  in  the  atoms  themselves,  the  infinitude  of  littleness 
in  the  spaces'  between  them  is  ah  absurdity.  There  will  be  a point— 
there  will  be  a degree  of  rarity,  at  which,  if  the  atoms  are -sufficiently 
numerous,  the  interspaces  must  vanish,  and  the  mass  absolutely  coalesce. 
But  the  consideration  of  the  atomic  construction  being  now 'taken  away, 
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the  nature  of  the  mass  inevitably  glides  into  what  we  conceive  of  spirit. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  is  as  fully  matter  as  before.  The  truth  is,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  spirit,  sinoe  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  is 
not.  When  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  formed  its  conception,  we 
have  merely  deceived  our  understanding  by  the  consideration  of  inflnitely 
rarefied  matter. 

P.  But,  in  all  this,  is  there  nothing  of  irreverence  ? . [I  was  forced  to 
repeat  this  question,  before  ,the  sleep-waker  fully  comprehended  my 
meaning.] 

Y.  Can  you  say  why  matter  should  be  less  reverenced  than  mind  ? But 
you  forget  that  the  matter  of  which  I speak,  is,  in  all  respects,  the  very 
“mind”  or  “spirit”  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  regards  its  high  capacities, 
and  is,  moreover,  the  “matter”  of  these  schools  at  the  same  time,  God, 
with  all  the  powers  attributed  to  spirit,  is  but  the  perfection  of  matter. 

P.  You  assert,  then,  that  the  unparticled  matter,  in  motion,  is  thought  P 

V.  In  general,  this  motion  is  the  universal  thought  of  the  universal 
mind.  This  thought  creates.  All  created  things  are  but  the  thoughts  of 
God. 

P.  You  say  “in  general.” 

V.  Yes.  The  universal  mind  is  God.  For  new  individualities, 
matter  is  necessary. 

P.  But  you  now  speak  of  “mind  and  matter,”  as  do  the  metaphysicians. 

V.  Yes  — to  avoid  confusion.  When  I say  “mind,”  J mean  the 
unparticled  or  ultimate  matter  ; by  “matter,”!  intend  all  else. 

P.  You  were  saying  that  “for  new  individualities  matter  is  necessary.” 

V.  Yes ; for  mind,  existing  noncorporate,  is  merely  God.;  To  Great* 
individual,  thinking  beirigs,  it  was  necessary  to  incarnate  portions  of  tlu 
divine  mind.  Thus  man  is  individualized.  Diverted  of  corporate! 
investiture,  he  were  God*  . Now,  the  particular,  motion  of  the  incar nate<j 
portions  of  the  unparticled  matter  is  the  thought  of  man ; as  the  motion,  of 
the  whole  is  that  of  God. 

: P.  You  say  that,  divested  of  the  body,  man  will  be  Qod  ? 

V.  ( Jlfter  much  hesitation.)  I could  not  have  said  this  $ it  4s  an 
absurdity. 

P.  [Referring  to  my  notes.]  You  - did  say  that  “ divested  of  corporate 
investiture,  man  were  God.” 

And  this  is  true.  Man  thus  diyested  would  be  God  — would  be 
unindividualized.  But  be  .can  never  be  thus  divested — at  least  npver 
will  be — else  we  must  imagine  an  action  of  God  returning  upon  itself -n- 
.a  purposeless  and  futile  action.  Man  is  a creature.  Creature#,  arp 
thoughts  of  Gpd.  It  is  the  nature  of  thought  to  be  irrecoverable.  > , 
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P.  I do  not  comprehend.  You  say  that  man  will  never  put  off  the 
body  ? 

V.  I say  that  he  will  never  be  bodiless. 

P.  Explain. 

V*  There  are  two  bodies — the  rudimental  and  the  complete;  corres- 
ponding with  the  two  conditions  of  the  worm  and  the  butterfly.  What 
we  call  “death,”  is  but  the  painful  metamorphosis.  Our  present 
incarnation  is  progressive,  preparatory,  temporary.  Our  future  is 
perfected,  ultimate,  immortal.  The  ultimate  life  is  the  full  design. 

P.  But  of  the  worm’s  metamorphosis  we  are  palpably  eognizant. 

Y,  We,  certainly — but  not  the  worm.  The  matter  of  which  our 
rudimental  body  is  composed  is  within  the  ken  of  the  organs  of  that 
body ; or,  more  distinctly,  our  rudimental  organs  are  adapted  to  the 
matter  of  which  is  formed  the  rudimental  body ; but  not  to  that  of  which 
the  ultimate  is  composed.  The  ultimate  body  thus  escapes  our  rudimental 
senses,  and  we  perceive  only  the  shell  which  falls  in  deoaying  from  the 
inner  form ; not  that  inner  form  itself ; but  this  inner  form,  as  well  as  the 
shelly  is  appreciable  by  those  who  have  already  acquired  the  ultimate 
life. 

P«  You  have  often  said  that  the  mesmeric  state  very  nearly  resembled 
death.  How  is  this  P 

V.  When  I say  that  it  resembles  death,  I mean  that  it  resembles  the 
ultimate  life ; for  the  senses  of  my  rudimental  life  are  in  abeyance,  and  I 
perceive  external  things  directly,  without  organs,  through  a medium 
which  I shall  employ  in  the  ultimate*  unorganized  life. 

P.  Unorganized  ? 

V.  Yes;  organs  are  contrivances  by  which  the  individual  is  brought 
into  sensible  relation  with  particular  classes  and  forms  of  matter,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  classes  and  forms.  The  organs  of  man  are  adapted  to 
his  rudimental  condition,  and  to  that  only  ; his  ultimate  condition,  being 
unorganized,  is  of  unlimited  apprehension  in  all  points  but  ofie — the 
nature  of  the  volition,  or  motion  of  the  unparticled  matter.  You  will 
have  a distinct  idea  of  the  ultimate  body,  by  conceiving  it  to  be  entire 
braih.  This  it  is  not  ,*  but  a conception  of  this  nature  will  bring  you 

near  to  a comprehension  of  what  it  w.  A lumiuous  body  imparts 
vibration  to  the  luminiferous  ether.  The  vibrations  generate  similar  ones 
within  the  retina,  which  again  communicate  similar  ones  to  the  optic- 
jierve*  The  nerve  conveys  similar  ones  to  the  brain ; the  brain*  also*, 
similar  ones  to  the  unparticled  matter  which  permeates  it.  The  motion  of 
this  latter  is  thought,  of  which  perception  is  the  first  undulation.  This 
is  the  mode  by  which  the  mind  of  the  rudimental  life  communicates  with. 
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the  external  world ; and  this  external  world  is  limited,  through  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  organs.  But  in  the  ultimate,  unorganized  life,  thr 
external  world  reaches  the  whole  body,  (wThich  is  of  the  substance  having 
affinity  to  the  brain,  as  I have  said,)  with  no  other  intervention  than  that 
of  an  infinitely  rarer  ether  than  even  the  luminiferous  ; and  to  this  ether 

— in  unison  with  it  — the  whole  body  vibrates,  setting  in  motion  the 
unparticled  matter  which  permeates  it.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  idiosyn* 
cratic  organs,  therefore,  that  we  must  attribute  the  nearly  unlimited 
perception  of  the  ultimate  life.  To  rudimental  beings,  organs  are  the 
cages  necessary  to  confine  them  until  fledged. 

P.  You  speak  of  rudimental  “beings.”  Are  there  other  rudimental 
thinking  beings  than  man  ? 

Y.  The  multitudinous  conglomeration  of  rare  matter  into  nebulae, 
planets,  suns,  and  other  bodies  which  are  neither  nebulae,  suns,  nor 
planets,  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  pabulum  for  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  organs  of  an  infinity  of  rudimental  beings.  But  for  the  necessity 
of  the  rudimental,  prior  to  the  ultimate  life,  there  would  have  been  no 
bodies  such  as  these.  Each  of  these  is  tenanted  by  a distinct  variety  of 
organic,  rudimental,  thinking  creatures.  In  all,  the  organs  vary  with 
the  features  of  the  place  tenanted.  At  death,  or  metamorphosis,  these 
creatures,  enjoying  the  ultimate  life,  and  cognizant  of  all  secrets  but  the 
me , pervade  at  pleasure  the  weird  dominions  of  the  infinite. 

As  the  sleep-waker  pronounced  these  latter  words,  in  a feeble  tone,  I 
observed  upon  his  countenance  a singular  expression,  which  somewhat 
alarmed  ipe,  and  induced  me  to  awake  him  at  once.  No  sooner  had  I 
done  this,  than,  with  a bright  smile  irradiating  all  his  features,  he  fell  back 
upon  his  pillow,  and  expired.  I noticed  that  in  less  than  a minute  after- 
ward his  corpse  had  all  the  stern  rigidity  of  stone. — Columbian  Magazine. 

MEDICAL  CASES* 

Clairvoyant  Examination  or  a Patient  by  Mr.  Acre. — Disease  v 

— Intermittent  Fever  of  the  Congestive  type.  — The  patient  feels  great 
oppression  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
severe  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back.  The  derangement  in  the  stomach 
is  very  great,  producing  deathly  sickness.  Fever  very  high,  which  lasts 
from  four  to  six  hours  in  twenty-four,  preceded  by  a slight  chill.  The 
principal  cause  is  a very  morbid  state  of  the  liver,  which  has  thrown  a 
quantity  of  biliary  matter  into  the  blood,  impeding  the  circulation,  causing 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  heart,  and  lungs  ; producing  great  difficulty  of 
breathing. 
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Remedies: — First,  five  grains  of  calomel,  added  to  ten  grains  of 
Dover’s  powders.  In  five  hours  after,  give  one  tea-spoonful  of  finely 
pulverized  mandrake  root.  (Podophyllum  Peltatum.)  One  hour  after 
this  is  given,  prepare  a medicated  bath  of  bitter  herbs,  over  which  the 
patient  should  be  6teamed ; at  the  same  time  let  the  patient  drink  freely 
of  warm  herb  tea.  The  patient  should  have  her  feet  well  bathed  every 
evening,  in  hot  water  made  caustic  with  sal-soda.  The  extremities  being 
weU  rubbed  with  a coarse  cloth.  The  following  tonic  may  be  given 
after  the  above  prescription  has  been  oomplied  with.  One  oz.  peruvian 
bark,  ( Cinchona  Officinalis) , half  do.  ginseng,  half  do,  Colombo  root, 
(Mmisj^ermum  Palmatum)y  one  drachm  cloves,  two  do.  cinnamon,  one 
do.  Dover’s  powders,  one  quart  best  port  wine.  This  tonic  may  be 
given  in  small  doses  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  to  half  a wine  glass 
full,  as  the  patient  increases  in  strength. 

There  probably  never  was  a more  happy  result  following  a course  of 
treatment  than  there  was  in  this  instance.  The  patient  was  dangerously 
ill.  No  person  could  have  anticipated  her  recovery.  The  extremities 
were  cold,  and  the  patient  was  fast  sinking  under  the  destroying  energies 
of  the  disease.  This  examination  was  made  at  two  o’clock,  p.  m.,  and  at 
four,  two  hours  after,  I commenoed  and  gave  the  medicine  as  directed 
by  the  somnambulist*  At  two,  a.  m.,  I left  the  patient  free  from  pain, 
perfectly  easy,  and  without  the  least  symptom  of  disease  lurking  in  her 
system.  Respiration  being  now  free  and  easy,  the  patient,  after  a very 
mild  application  of  the  magneto-electrical  machine,  fell  into  a gentle 
slumber,  from  which  she  awoke  much  refreshed,  complaining  of  nothing 
save  weakness.  The  application  of  the  magneto-electrical  machine,  with 
tie  use  of  the  tonic  prescribed  by  the  somnambulist,  very  soon  restored 
the  patient  to  more  than  her  usual  health,  which  had  been  rather  on  the 
decline  for  some  months  previously. 

I have  practised  with  somnambulists  in  a great  number  of  critical 
cases,  and  have  ever  found  them  oorrect,  when  properly  mesmerized, 
and  judiciously  managed.  Many  still  continue  to  treat  somnambulic 
revelations  with  contempt,  but,  fortunately  for  truth,  a laugh  or  a sneer 
is  not  argument.  It  will  finally  be  found  much  easier  to  test  truth  by 
experiments.,  than  to  discard  it  by  ridicule.  Truth  ever  has,  and  ever 
must,  triumph,  however  it  may  be  retarded  by  the  ignorant,  selfish,  and 
unprincipled  part  of  community. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  the  magneto-electrical  machine,  which  is  described  and  illustrated 
by  an  engraving  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Magnet.  We  have  used 
it  for  several  weeks  in  our  practice,  in  which  time  we  have  successfully 
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Applied  it  to  a great  number  of  diseases ; a few  of  which  we  may  give 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  and  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted. 

In  Chill  and  Fever  we  have  pretty  thoroughly  tested  its  virtue.  We 
have  applied  it  while  the  patient  was  shaking  with  the  ague,  which 
removed  the  chill  in  a few  minutes,  and  produced  perspiration.  With 
the  aid  of  a little  medicine,  and  where  the  system  was  considerably 
deranged,  too,  we  have  not  known  the  chill  to  return  in  a single  instance. 
In  Neuralgia,  ( Tic  Douloureux ,),  we  have  applied  it  successfully.  The 
case  was  a severe  one,  and  had  resisted  every  other  treatment.  It 
was  thoroughly  removed  in  some  five  applications  of  the  machine.  A 
spinal  affection,  which  prevented  the  use  of  one  leg,  was  effectually 
removed  in  less  than  two  weeks.  This  case  had  been  treated  for  a 
length  of  time  by  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  city,  without  any 
beneficial  result.  A child  of  some  three  years  of  age,  having  its  lower 
extremities  paralyzed,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  helpless,  is  gradually  im- 
proving under  its  application.  The  spinal  column  was  materially  affected 
just  below  the  lumber  vertebrae,  producing  much  pain  in  that  region,  and 
rendering  its  legs  useless.  The  pain  and  irritability  in  the  6pinal 
column  is  principally  removed ; the  baok  is  becoming  quite  strong ; the 
child  pan  now  be  handled  and  moved  about,  without  causing  pain  or 
uneasiness  5 and  the  lower  extremities  are  gradually  gaining  strength  ; 
leaving  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  restoration  in  a few  weeks  more. 
In  cataracts  of  the  eye,  the  machine  is  a very  powerful  remedial  agent, 
and  is  successfully  used  in  Europe  for  the  removal  of  that  critical  disease, 
which  has  hitherto  so  generally  baffled  the  skill  of  the  physician.  We 
have  one  case  under  treatment,  and  one  of  long  standing,  which  is 
happily  improving. 

In  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  pleurisy,  &c, ; finally,  we  have  never  applied 
it,  in  a single  instance,  where  there  was  pain  present,  without  giving 
instant  relief.  We  have  one  remarkable  case  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
which  beautifully  displays  the  power  of  this  machine  as  a remedial 
agent.  A gentleman,  from  Illinois,  placed  himself  under  our  care  some 
weeks  ago,  whose  pase  was  certainly  a very  hopeless  one.  The  legs  and 
arms  were  drawn  to  angles  of  between  forty-five  and  fifty  degrees ; the 
joints  fixed  and  useless ; and  the  flesh  principally  wasted  away.  In  this 
hopeless  cpndition  of  tjie  patient  we  commenced  the  application  of  the 
machine,  and,  we  must  say,  we  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  at  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  has  been  produced  in  so  short  a time. 
The  pain  is  principally  removed,  the  joints  are  becoming  pliable,  and  the 
}egs  and  arms  are  nearly  straight,  and,  in  every  other  particular,  the  health 
af  tfee  patjeut  is  good,  and  only  requires  a little  time  to  correct  and 
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strengthen  the  knee  joints,  to  place  him  upon  his  feet,  and  restore  him  to 
his  anxious  family,  in  health,  prepared  once  more  to  enjoy  life’s  sweet 
existence  and  its  pleasures.  I might  enumerate  a great  number  of  other 
eases  in  which  we  have  either  applied  this  machine  advantageously,  or 
are  now  applying  it,  producing  the  best  results.  It  is  thought  by  many 
that  it  will  only  prove  to  he  advantageous  in  nervous  diseases.  This  we 
will  grant,  provided  they  will  admit  the  obvious  fact,  that  there  is  no 
disease,  strictly  speaking,  that  is  not  nervous.  Independent  of  the 
nervous  system,  there  is  neither  sensation,  motion,  nor  life ; and  without 
life  there  can  be  no  disease. 

We  have  never  applied  this  machine,  in  a single  instance,  in  which 
benefit  has  not  been  received  and  mostly  acknowledged ; and  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  when  it  never  fails  to  restore  diminished  temperature, 
and  equalize  the  circulation.*  In  every  case  of  disease  the  circula- 
tion must  be  more  or  less  deranged,  and  its  equalization  must  always 
prove  beneficial.  For  the  practical  application  of  this  machine,  wo 
would  advise  our  readers  to  peruse  Dr.  Sherwood’s  manual,  published  in 
New  York,  and  for  sale  in  this  city,  price  sixty -two  cents. 

Any  orders  with  which  we  may  be  favored,  for  the  Magneto-Electrical 
Machine,  Savage  Rotary  Magneto  Machine,  or  Vibrating  Magneto 
Machine,  together  with  Dr.  Sherwood’s  Manual,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

i 1 , . 

[from  THE  KENNEBEC  JOURNAL.] 

SUCCESSFUL  APPLICATION  OF  MESMERISM  TO  A SUR-* 
GICAL  OPERATION. 

Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  is  attracting,  at  the  present  day,  no 
inconsiderable  and  unimportant  part  of  attention  and  investigation  from  all 
classes  of  the  community,  in  both  hemispheres.  It  finds  advocates  and 
opponets  among  the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  profound  and  superficial, 
philosophers  and  physiologists.  By  many  its  power  and  influence  are 
doubted  *,  by  some  denied,  and  by  others  derided  as  imposture.  Whilst  a 
cautious  remove  from  that  credulity  which  would  swallow  with  avidity 
the  most  ridiculous  absurdities,  deserves  the  highest  commendation,  that 
scepticism  which  closes  every  avenue  to  conviction,  and  discards  a belief 

• the  laws  of  Galvanism,  by  Professor  Grantham,  of  London,  in  the  preceding 
number  of  the  Magnet. 
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in  facts  without  investigation  because  the  human  mind  cannot  Comprehend 
them,  merits  reprobation.  Our  present  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
power  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  the  discovery  is  a .goal  yet  to  be 
reached  by  some  future  voyager,  that  is  subject  to  the  same  universal  laws 
that  govern  matter.  To  the  future  belongs  the  development  of  its  destiny; 
to  the  present,  scrutinizing  investigation  into  its  concealed  mysteries. 
Suffice  it  for  my  present  purpose,  to  narrate  facts  presented  to  my  own 
observation,  without  entering  the  broad  field  of  hypothesis,  or  ascending 
into  the  regions  of  fiction;  to  relate,  in  brief  and  simple  phrase,  one 
benign  visitation  of  this  incomprehensible  agent,  which,  like  an  angel  of 
mercy  from  the  skies,  bore  on  its  mission  not  only  comfort  and  consolation, 
but  entire  immunity  from  the  pain  and  torture  attendant  on  a severe 
surgical  operation. 

As  the  object  of  this  communication  is  simply  to  report  the  fact  that 
animal  matter  has  been  disintegrated  without  pain  and  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  patient,  the  particulars  relating  to  the  nature  and  progress  of 
the  disease  will  not  be  necessary. 

Miss  Cromett,  the  well  known  subject  of  the  operation,  which  has 
excited  a large  share  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  this  place,  possesses  an 
exalted  nervous  temperament,  with  the  least  possible  share  of  fortitude 
and  firmness ; acutely  sensitive  to  painful  impressions,  aggravated  at  the 
time  by  an  accumulation  of  morbid  nervous  irritability. 

When  first  advised  by  her  physician,  that  incision  was  the  only  remedy 
to  arrest  the  disease  and  stay  the  advance  of  death,  so  repugnant  was  the 
remedy  to  her  feelings,  that  she  a'vowed  her  preference  for  the  latter 
alternative,  rather  than  submit  to  the  torture  of  the  knife. 

In  this  state  of  painful  anxiety  and  suspense  three  months  elapsed, 
adding  vigor  to  t|ie  disease,  at  the  expense  of  the  patient’s  welfare.  Re- 
presentations of  the  dangers  cf  delay  , of  the  certainty  of  a fatal  termination, 
remonstrance  and  persuasion,  were  alike  impotent  to  overcome  her  oppo- 
sition and  dread  of  the  operation.  At  this  critical  juncture,  some  friend 
advised  and  aided  her  in  procuring  the  services  of  Dr.  Josiah  Dean,  of 
Bangor,  an  experienced  and  successful  operator  in  Mesmerism.  He  came, 
remained  five  days,  and  favorably  succeeded  in  magnetically  subduing  the 
patient.  Untoward  circumstances  at  this  time  forbade  the  operation,  and 
a short  delay  was  recommended  for  the  removal  of  local  inflammation. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  the  local  disease  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  inauspicious  aspect,  Dr.  Dean  was  again  called  in  on  June  28th, 
but  owing  to  some  adventitious  illness,  prudential  considerations  recom- 
mended a delay  until  July  3d,  at  10  A.  M,  when  the  tumor,  involving 
the  whole  of  the  right  breast, was  removed  by  Dr.  H.H.Hill,  of  this  village, 
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in  presence  of  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Hallowell,  Drs.  Snell,  Briggs,  Myrick  and 
jtochols  of  this  place,  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  J.  L. 
Child,  Esq.,  counsellor  at  law,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  some  other  ladies. 

The  urgent  solicitation  of  the  patient  prevailed  over  the  concealment 
previously  determined  on,  and  she  was  apprised  on  the  day  previous  of 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  operation.  Notwithstanding  her  fancied  forti- 
tude forsook  her,  90  irresistible  was  the  power  of  magnetism,  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  she  was  beyond  the  control  of  fear,  and  secure  from  the 
influence  of  pain. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  two  incisions,  measuring,  on  the  line 
of  curvature,  12  inches  each,  the  whole  enlarged  gland  removed,  (weighing 
two  and  a half  pounds,)  the  arteries  secured,  the  wound  carefully  examined, 
the  surfaces  brought  into  apposition,  and  partly  secured  by  sutures,  without  a 
motion,  a groan  or  a sigh,  or  even  the  most  remote  indication  of  pain  or 
sensibility.  It  would  have  appeared  to  an  observer,  “ that  life  itself  was 
wanting  there,’ 5 had  not  respiration  given  assurance  the  spirit  had  not 
departed. 

At  this  period,  when  a few  more  stitches  Would  have  completed  the 
whole  operation,  the  mesmerizer  unintentionally  permitted  his  attention 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  patient,  when  she  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  having  passed  an  ordeal  without  a pang,  which,  without  the  oblivion 
of  magnetism,  would  have  severely  tried  the  fortitude  of  the  firmest,  and 
have  convulsed  with  the  keenest  agony  every  fibre  that  had  been  reposing  in 
softest  slumber.  The  acute  sensibility  to  pain  betrayed  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  remaining  stitches,  would,  I think,  convey  conviction  to  the 
inind  of  the  most  obdurate  disbeliever,  that  such  a result  could  be  produced 
by  no  art  of  legerdemain,  nor  by  ony  other  known  agent. 

The  circulation  was  slightly  accelerated,  the  respiration  natural,  and 
an  entire  freedom  from  the  faintness,  exhaustion  and  prostration  so  often 
attendant  an  severe  corporeal  suffering. 

The  facilities  furnished  by  this  quiescent  state  essentially  aided  the 
operator  in  abbreviating  the  time  usually  required  in  such  operations. 
The  writer  was  present  during  the  whole  process,  has  visited  and  con- 
Versed  with  her  since,  and  up  to  this  date  (July  9th)  she  has  been  rapidly  ' 
convalescent,  having  been  visited  by  no  secondary  hemcerrhage,  no  in- 
flammation,  pain,  sleeplessness,  nor  disquietude,  and  with  better  health 
than  the  last  two  months  have  afforded. 

Augusta,  July  9th,  1845. 

The  case  of  Miss  Cromett,  above  described,  fell  under  our  observation^ 
and  the  material  facts  are  truly  stated. 

H.  H Hill,  John  Hubbard, 

IsSACHAR  SnELL,  CyRUS  BrIGGS, 

Henry  L.  Myhikc.  ^ 
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Having  been  present  during  a part  of  the  operation,  atid  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verity  the  facts  above  stated,  I have  no  hesitation  in  certifying 
to  their  accuracy. 

July  9,  1845.  James  L.  Child. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OE  THE  TRIBUNE  I 

Dear  Sir  :• — There  is  in  this  place  a Clairvoyant,  Jackson  Davis,  whose 
wonderful  powers  have  for  a long  time  astonished  many  of  our  citizens. 
This  young  man  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  uneducated,  and  has  resided 
here  for  the  last  six  years,  and  is  very  generally  known. 

What  is  perfectly  astonishing  is,  when  in  the  clairvoyant  state,  he  it* 
complete  master  of  the  general  sciences,  such  as  physiology,  pathology, 
anatomy,  geology,  hydrology,  phrenology,  astronomy,  medicine,  &c.  He 
is  conversant  with  all  these  sciences,  distinctly  points  out  their  funda- 
mental truths,  and  exposes  their  incidental  errors.  He  has  spoken,  also, 
in  as  many  different  languages,  andywhilst  in  that  6tate,  is  able  and  willing 
to  give  instruction  on  any  subject  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  mankind. 
He  has  already  explained  many 'phenomena  in  nature  which  the  learned 
have  been  unable  to  fathom,  6uch  as,  for  instance,  the  cause  of  the  varia+ 
iion  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. 

Of  late,  he  has  given  us  four  lectures  on  Animal  Magnetism.  The 
theory  of  Magnetism,  as  given  in  these  lectures,  is  entirely  new,  and 
beautiful  beyond  description.  He  shows,  in  a clear  and  lucid  maimer, 
that  Mesmerism  is  a science,  and  that  all  its  phenomena  are  accounted 
for  on  natural  principles,  thus  removing  all  the  mystery  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  shrouded,  and  completely  reversing  all  former  theories 
Which  have  been  put  forth ; end  he  has  given  Mesmerism  a new  name, 
expressive  of  this  fact  — that  of  'SClairmaiiveness” 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  this  young  man  has  examined  and  pre- 
scribed for  upwards  of  a hundred  persons,  and  has  restored  them  to  health. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  GIDEON  SMITH, 

.Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  16,  1845.  Pastor  of  the  First  Umversalist  Society. 


A New  Kind  of  Light. — A new  mode  of  procuring  light  has  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  which  is  to  obtain 
and  use  the  spirit  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  wood.  Four  pavts  o 
this  spirit  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  essence  of  turpentine. 
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GREENLAND. 

English  antiquarians  art  pursuing  interesting  inquiries  relative  to  the 
original  settlement  of  Greenland,  and  the  character  of  its  soil  and  climate. 
It  was  supposed  originally  to  have  been  connected  with  our  continent, 
but  it  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent  by  a wide  channel,  called  Davis’  Straits,  and  extends 
beyond  78  degrees  of  latitude.  The  most  extraordinary  fact  about 
Greenland  is  the  wonderful  change  of  climate  it  has  undergone.  Barren 
soils  have  been  reclaimed  by  immigration  and  industry,  and  cold  climate* 
changed  into  warmer  latitudes  by  clearing  the  woods  and  letting  in. the 
rays  of  the  sun;4  but  we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  settlements 
oiginally  in  warm  climates  and  fruitful  soils,  becoming,  in  centuries,  cold, 
and  barren — and  yet  such  has  been  the  case  with  Greenland.  The 
country,  although  now  consisting  of  little  else  than  barren  rocks,  mountains 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  valleys  filled  with  glaciers, — - although  its 
coast,  now  lined  with  floes  6f  ice,  and  chequered  with  icebergs  of  immense 
size,  was  once  easily  accessible,  and  its  soil  was  fruitful,  and  well  repai^l 
the  cultivator  of  the  earth.  This  country  was  discovered  by  the  Scandi- 
nivfehs  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  aqd  a settlement  was 
on  the  eastern  coast  in  the  year  982,  by  a company  of  adventurers 
frtui^fceland,  under  the  command  of  Eric  the  Red.  Emigrants  Socked 
thither  from  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  the  germs  of  European  enterprise 
and  civilization  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the  coast.  A colony  was 
established  m Greenland,  and  it  bade  fair  to  go  on  and  prosper.  That  the 
climate  must  have  been  mild  and  the  soil  fruitful,  we  gather  from  the  fact 
that  in  1400  there  weirs  not  less  than  190  villages,  12  parishes  and  2 
monasteries,  and  for  400  years  there  was  constant  and  profitable  mercan- 
tile intercourse  with  the  Danish  provinces  and  Europe,  but  in  1406  every 
thing  changed— a wall,  or  ice  barrier,  arose  along  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
and  no  landing  could  be  effected,  and  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
whole  approach  to  the  country  was  blocked  by  insurmountable  barriers 
of  ice  — ypgetation  was  destroyed,  and  all  vestige*  of  it*  former  inhabitants 
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are  gone  — parts  of  houses,  churches,  &c.,  remain,  but  the  inhabitant 
have  all  perished  by  cold.  One  of  our  contemporaries,  in  referring  to  the 
gloomy  subject,  says : — c c It  would  require  no  very  vivid  imagination  to 
imagine  the  appalling  sense  of  destruction,  which  bleached1  the  features 
and  chilled  the  hearts  of  those  unhappy  colonists  when  they  began  to 
realize  their  forlorn  condition;  when  the  cold  rapidly  increasing,  and 
their  harbors  became  permanently  blocked  with  icebergs,  and  the  genial 
rays  of  the  sun  were  obscured  by  fogs  — when  the  winters  became  for 
the  first  time,  intensely  rigid,  cheerless  and  dreary — w hell  the  summers 
were  also  cold,  and  the  soil  unproductive  — when  the  mountains  were  no 
longer  crowned  with  forests,  but  covered  with  snow  and  ice  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  valleys,  filled  with  glaciers — when  the  wonted  inhabit- 
ants of  the  woods  and  the  waters  were  destroyed  or  exiled  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  their  places  perhaps  supplied  by  monsters  of 
a huge  and  affrightful  character.— Jfno  York  -Sun,  March  st\  1*45. 
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A solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  extraordinary  changes  of  elimate,  in 
which  the  people  of  Greenland  flourished  in  one  period,  and  became 
extinct  in  another,  is  found  in  the  revolutions  of  the  magnetic  poles  end 
lines  of  no  variation  and  maximum  declination.  These  poles  and  lines 
perform  a revolution  round  the  earth  in  666  years,  and  produce  and  mark 
the  lines  of  the  greatest  cold,  while  the  lines  of  maximum  declination,  90 
degrees  east  of  these  lines,  in  the  different  hemispheres,  mark  the  lines  of 
the  greatest  heat  in  the  different  latitudes. 

The  line  of  no  variation,  which  is  now  37  minutes  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
passed  over  London  m 1657,  and  over  the  meridian  of  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  in  1791.  The  line  of  maximum  declination,  which  is  now  90°  37* 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  passed  over  the  meridian  of  that  city  in  1623,  and  the 
one  which  is  now  90p  37’  east  of  Pittsburgh,  passed  over  London  in  1820. 
These  lines  are  therefore  moving  from  east  to  west,  and  the  heat  increas- 
ing on  the  east,  and  decreasing  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  no  variation* 

Thecold  is  coftseqently  increasing  in  Europe,  and  the  heat  increasing 
-in  this  country,  east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  from  a line  drawn  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  from  a point  3 degrees,  34  minutes,  55  seconds  east  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fa.,  in  latitude  2&  degrees  48  minutes,  30  seconds  north,  and 
longitude  77  degrees,  54  minutes,  37  seconds  west;  to  a point  7 minute# 
and  51  seconds  east  of  Ashtabula,  on  lake  Erie,  in  latitude  ,41  degree*  52 
minutes  north,  and  longitude  80  degrees  47  minutes  57  seconds  west  gf 
London. 

Thefce  lines  are  at  an  angle  of  6 degrees,  27  minutes,  33  seconds  with 
4be  terrestrial  meridians,  and  the  line  of  maximum  declination  which 
passed  over  London  in  1$20,  is  now*  or  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845^. 
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10  degrees,  52  minutes,  55  seconds  west  of  that  meridian,  on  that  parallel 
of  latitude.  Its  longitude  in  the  arctic  circle;  (latitude  66  degrees,  32 
minutes,  27  seconds);  which  passes  through  the  southern  part  of  Green- 
land, was  at  the  same  time,  14  degrees,  47  minutes,  7 seconds  west.  In 
latitude  70  degrees,  15  degrees,  30  minutes,  30  seconds ; and  in  latitude 
80  degrees,  18  degrees,  18  minutes,  57  seconds  west.  On  drawing  a 
line  on  a globe  through  these  latitudes  and  longitudes,  it  will  be  found  to 
pass  through  the  eastern  and  middle  part  of  Greenland,  where  the  nyean 
heat,  in  that  country,  is  now  at  its  maximum,  and  the  following  table  will 
show  the  position  of  the  lines  of  maximum  declination  in  every  333  yeara 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  year  2178,  or  during 
the  time  the  sun  is  passing  through  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  also  the 
situation  of  the  magnetic  pole  and  lines  of  no  variation  in  every  333  years 
of  the  intermediate  periods. — x represents  the  pole  and  line  of  no  varia^ 
lion,  and  = ^ the  pole  and  line  of  maximum  declinations. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  in  the  year  1013  1-2,  the  magnetic? 
pole  in  the  arctic  circle  was  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  line  of  maximum 
hedination  is  in  at  the  present  period,  and  the  cold  was  at  its  maximum 
in  that  latitude.  This  was  28  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Green- 
land by  Eric  the  Red. 

It  also  appears  that  from  the  year  1073,  when  the  climate  may  have 
become  mild  and  the  soil  fruitful,  to  the  year  1406,  when  the  whole  coast 
was  closed  by  ice  barriers,  was  333  years.  From  1406  to  1739  was  333 
years,  when  the  ice  barriers  gave  way,  and  the  climate  again  became  mild, 
.and  the  soil  began  to  be  fruitful.  The  first  period,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  positions  of  the  pole  and  line  of  maximum  declination,  was  that  of 
heat,  In  which  the  colony  flourished,  and  the  second  that  of  cold,  in  which 
it  perished. 

The  historical  evidence  relative  to  the  maratime  enterprises,  and 
voyages  of  discovery  made  by  the  northmen,  at  periods  correspoding  to 
those  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  of  this  region  from  this 
cause,  is  highly  interesting  and  corroborative.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the 
year  100P,  hut  13  1-2  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  pole  in  the 
longitude  of  Greenland,  14  degrees  47  minutes  west,  Lief  Ericson,  son 
of  Eric  the  Red,  commenced  a voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south,  and 
landed  at  various  places  on  the  eastern  shores  of  this  continent,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  Hallu-land,  Maryland,  and  Vinland,  supposed  to  be 
respectively  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  coast  of  New  England, 
whence  he  returned  with  timber  and  grapes.  Two  years  subsequently, 
in  1002*  Thor  wold,  brother  of  Lief,  made  a voyage  to  Vinland,  or 
Vineland,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  together  with  eight  of  his  crew. 
The  survivors  lingered  until  the  year  1004,  in  the  vain  hope  of  effecting 
a settlement,  but  were  so  harassed  by  the  natives  a3  to  be  induced  to 
return  to  Greenland  in  the  Spring  of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  six  or  eight  years,  several  other  expeditions  were  attempted, 
and  appear  to  have  been  rendered  abortive  from  the  same  cause.  A long 
interval  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  seems  to  have  then  ensued, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  year  1347,  or  more  than  333  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  recorded  expedition,  that  we  find  it  again  resumed.  At  this 
period,  however,  the  cold  had  again  become  exceedingly  severe,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  magnetic  pole  on  the  same  meridian,  although  J80  degrees 
of  longitude  .distant,  and  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the 
one  which  it  had  occupied  333  years  previous.  This  return  of  cold 
probably  furnished  the  strong  impulse  of  necessity  for  the  new  expedition 
in  search  of  the  more  genial  climate,  of  which  record  and  tradition  had 
preserved  memorials;  for  the  cold  had  become  so  intense,  and  the  ice  had 
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so  formidably  accumulated,  by  the  year  1406,  as  to  create  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  of  icebergs  along  the  whole  coast,  gradually  destroy  the 
inhabitants,  and  leave  their  190  villages  desolate.  The  coast  thus  re- 
mained ice-bound,  and  the  country  inacessible  to  explorers,  until  the  year 
1739,  or  about  60  years  after  the  magnetic  pole  had  again  passed  that 
meridian  on  its  westerly  quadrature  of  revolution.  It  was  then  that  the 
desolation  of  the  country,  and  the  melancholy  relics  of  its  former  prosper- 
ity were  discovered,  and  a new  colony  established.  In  the  present  year, 
1846,  the  dependents  of  these  new  colonists  are  enjoying  the  most  genial 
climate  of  which  their  latitude  admits,  the  pole  being  distant  90  degrees  to 
the  west,  and  the  line  of  maximum  declination  in  their  midst.  Their 
Uext  cold  period  will  be  in  the  year  2011  1-2,  when  the  pole  will  be  180 
degrees  west,  coincident  with  their  meridian  of  longitude  as  it  was  in 
1346  1-2,  but  the  cold  will  be  less  intense  than  it  was  in  1678  1-2, 
when  its  effects  were  so  destructive  and  exterminating,  because  it  will 
then  be  more  distant  from  them  in  latitude,  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
arctic  circle,  or  46  degrees  56  minutes;  and  this  truly  awful  and  intolera- 
ble epoch  of  maximum  cold  will  not  return  to  them  until  the  year  2344 
1-2,  or  666  years  from  the  year  1678  1-2,  when  the  pole  will  again  be 
present,  in  all  its  horrors. 

Similar  changes  of  climate  occur  in  all  other  latitudes  in  the  same 
periods,  although  in  a milder  and  less  remarkable  degree,  in  proportion  as 
countries  approach  the  equator*  In  the  year  1780,  so  memorable  for  the 
intensity  of  its  winter,  the  magnetic  pole  was  on  the  meridian' of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  being  also  on  the  proximate  side  of  the  arctic  circle, 
the  cold  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  the  previous  666  years,  or  than 
it  will  be  again  for  the  same  period  to  come.  The  whole  bay  of  New 
York  was  frozen  over,  so  as  not  only  to  be  traversed  by  sleighs,  but  to 
admit  of  heavy  cannon  being  taken  on  the  ice,  down  through  the 
Narrows,  and  across  the  lower  bay  to  the  shore  of  New  Jersey.  Since 
that  time  the  average  temper  of  our  winters  has  been  growing  milder,  and 
wjll  continue  to  do  so  until  the  year  1967  1-2,  when  the  magnetie  needle 
in  this  oity  will  , have  acquired  its  maximum  westerly  declination,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  line  of  maximum  declination  will  be  on  this 
meridian.  In  the  meantime,  though  very  temporarily,  our  Springs  may 
be  rendered  fickle  and  chilly  in  temperature,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Europe,  where  that  line  is  present  on  Hi 
course  to  the  westward,  and  by  the  consequent  passage  of  large  fields  of 
ice  off  our  coast,  on  their  way  to  the  southward.  Since  this  line,  how- 
ever, like  the  line  of  minimum  declination,  or  no  Variation,  crosses  the 
terrestrial  meridians  at  an  angle  of  6 degrees  28  minutes,  (nearly),  it 
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follows,  that  countries  situated  in  more  southern  latitudes,  will  receive 
their  periodical  meliorations  and  deteriorations  of  temperatuee  later  thai} 
those  in  higher  latitudes  ; and  consequently,  the  winters  will  be  increase 
ing  in  severity,  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  all  other  regions 
which  have  now  an  easterly  declination  of  the  needle,  while  they  are 
diminishing  in  severity  in  this  and  higher  latitudes  of  this  continent  where 
the  declination  is  increasing  westerly. 

In  short,  the  temperature  of  all  countries  and  climates  is  absolutely 
subservient  to  the  following  law,  however  it  may  have  been  overlooked 
by  meteorologists  and  previous  writers  on  the  subject — viz  2 Where  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  increasing,  the  average  cold  is 
decreasing;  and  where  the  declination  is  decreasing,  the  average  cold  is 
increasing.  In  briefer  terms,  the  average  temperature  increases  and 
decreases  with  the  declination,  ofl the  magnetic  needle. 

In  Europe,  where  the  westerly  declination  is  decreasing,  the  cold  of 
winter,  as  we  learn  from  the  unanimous  report  of  the  foreign  journals,  is 
sensibly  increasing,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  eastern  half  of 
the  great  circle  of  no  variation,  now  in  the  East  Indies,  and  9 degrees 
west  of  Pekin,  shall  arrive  ip  Europe,  and  the  declination  there  is  dimin- 
ished to  Zero,  preparatory  to  its  becoming  easterly.— York  Dissector. 


CHEMICAL  ACTION. 


If,'  when  two  different  substances  are  mixed  together,  they  have  no 
tendency  to  unite,  and  their  constituent  principles  remain  unchanged,  they 
are  said  to  have  no  affinity  for  each  other,  and  their  union  is  mechanical ; 
but  when  the  properties  of  either  or  both  become  changed,  the  mixture  is 
chemical,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  said  to  have  beCn  chemically  com- 
bined in  consequence  of  an  attraction  or  affinity  that  exists  between  them. 

Ex.  1.  Chalk  and  Water  unite  mechanically . — Put  some  pounded  chalk 
in  a glass  of  water;  stir  it  up,  and  it  -will  soon  settle  unchanged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  again,  the  mixture  being  mechanical. 

Ex.  2.  Chalk  and  Vinegar  unite  chemically. — Instead  of  the  glass  of 
water,  substitute  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  immediately  the  chalk  is  put  in  it 
they  will  unite  together,  and  form  a chemical  compound,  different  in  its 
Mature  from  either  the  chalk  or  vinegar  used. 

Ex.  3.  Oil  and  Water  a mechanical  mixture. — - Mix  together  08  and 
water  in  a phial ; however  much  these  may  be  shaken  together,  the  action 
lb  merely  mechanics^,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  soon  separating — the  oil 
resting  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  as  at  first. 
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, E&  4.  Soap  a chemical  compound. — Add  to  the  oil  and  water  a little 
pearl-ash  or  potass ; shake  the  phial  as  before,  and  the  three  will  unite 
chemically,  forming  soap. 

Ex.  5.  The  Phial  of  the  Four  Elements , as  it  is  called,  is  an  example  of 
mechanical  action.  It  is  made  thus; — Take  a phial,  about  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  and  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; in  this  phial 
put,  first,  iron  or  copper  filings;  secondly,  chalk  or  whitening;  next, 
water ; and,  lastly,  naphtha.  These  being  of  different  densities,  and  having 
no  chemical  affinity  for  each  other,  will  soon  settle  as  at  first,  however 
much  the  vessel  may  be  shaken. 

Ex.  6.  Chemical  union  of  Four  Bodies. — Instead  of  the  naphtha,  pour 
gently  into  the  phial  nitric  acid.  It  will  be  seen  to  unite  chemically  with 
the  metal,  the  chalk,  and  the  water,  making  the  whole  a bluish  homo* 
geneous  mass, 

ITS  DEGREE  AND  DURATION. 

The  degree  of  chemical  action  exercised  by  bodies  upon  each  other  ia 
exceedingly  varied,  and  so,  also,  is  the  time  requisite  for  that  action  to 
take  place.  In  some  instances,  many  days,  or  even  weeks  and  years, 
pass  away  before  its  effects  become  visible.  In  the  spontaneous  decay  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  the  disintegration  of  roqks,  the  oxydation  of  iron, 
•and  still  more  so  of  lead  and  copper,  by  contact  with  the  air,  all  of  which 
are  chemical  processes,  show  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  chemical 
action ; while  the  varied  effects  of  effervescence,  combustion  and  explosion 
illustrate  how  suddenly  chemical  action  sometimes  proceeds.  The  effect 
produced  is  often  but  little  removed  from  a mere  mechanical  operation, 
and  the  change  of  properties  inconsiderable:  thus  it  is  in  solutions 
and  decoctions.  At  other  times,  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  the  compo- 
nents in  the  compound  produced  from  them.  Bodies  have  often  an  affinity 
for  each  other  in  one  state,  though  not  in  another ; frequently  the  admix- 
ture of  a third  body  is  requisite  to  promote  their  union.  In  most  instances, 
increase  of  temperature  greatly  aids  chemical  action ; even  light  is 
frequently  productive  of  the  same  effect,  and  in  all  cases  it  i$  absolutely 
necessary  that  each  body  should  be  in  a state  of  minute  division.  Thus 
two  solids  combine  with  difijculty ; a solid  and  fluid  more  easily,  and  two 
.fluids  with  yet  greater  facility. 

Ex.  7.  Slow  action  of  the  Atmosphere  upon  Iron. — Let  a piece  of  bright- 
ened iron  lay  exposed  to  the  weather  j if  wet  it  will  be  soon  rusted,  ig 
dry,  some  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  this  takes  place. 

Ex.  8.  Gradual  absorption  of  Water  by  Lime. — Quick  lime  exposed  to 
. the  air  becomes  gradually  slaked  or  chemically  united  with  water,  by 
depriving  the  atmosphere  of  any  mpisture  which  may  be  suspended  in  it 
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Ex.  9.  Gradual  change  caused  by  Fermentation. — Mix  a pound  of  raw 
sugar  with  a gallon  of  water ; in  a few  days  a.  fermentation  will  ensue, 
which  will  change  the  whole  into  vinegar* 

* Ex.  10.  Chemical  effect  of  Light.—: Wash  a piece  of  paper  over  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  dry  it  in  the  dark,  and  when  dry 
expose  it  to  the  sun’s  light : though  colorless  before,  it  will  now  soon 
become  black.  The  effect  will  be  much  more  rapid  if  the  paper  be  first 
dipped  in  very  weak  salt  and  water ; it  will  then  be  photogenic  paper, 
and  a picture  may  be  made  by  placing  a dried  plant,  feather,  bit  of  laoe, 
&e.,  upon  it  previous  to  its  exposure  to  the  light. 

Ex.  11.  Rapid  chemical  action  shown  by  Effervescence. — Add  to  a glass  of 
sour  beer,  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice  a little  carbonate  of  soda;  effervescence 
immediately  ensues,  and  the  acidity  of  the  liquid  is  destroyed. 

Ex.  12*  Rapid  chemical  adim  shown  by  Combustion. — Let  fall  into  the 
flame  of  a <hndle  ^ome  filing®  of  iron  or  zinc ; they  will  immediately 
burn,  throwing  out  most  beautiful  scintillations. 

Ex.  13.  Rapid  chemical  action  shown  by  Explosion. — Place  a crystal  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a fire  shovel  over  the  fire;  when  it  has  arrived  at 
a heat  sufficient  for  melting  lead,  it  will,  in  the  act  of  decomposition, 
explode  with  considerable  violence. 

Ex.  14.  Intense  action  shown  by  solution. — Put  some  filings  of  copper  or 
tin  in  a glass,  and  pour  upon  them  a little  nitric  acid, when  a rapid  dissolv- 
ing  of  the  tin  will  take  place,  on  account  of  the  affinity  between  it  and  the 
acid,  a nitrate  of  tin  being  formed. 

Ex.  15. — Combustion  of  Nitrate  of  Copper . — Wrap  up  small  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  copper  in  tin  foil;  while  dry  no  chemical  union  takes  place, 
but  moisten  them  with  water,  and  soon  the  whole  bursts  into  flame. 

Ex.  16. — Formation  ofSulphurei  of  Iron. — Hold  a roll  of  sulphur  to  a 
bar  of  cold  iron,  they  remain  without  uniting;  but  bring  the  iron  bar  to  a 
red  heat,  and  apply  the  sulphur  as  before ; it  will  now  unite  with  the 
iron,  rendering  it  extremely  brittle,  while  a considerable  portion  of  light 
and  heat  will  be  extrioatedf  the  iron  being  changed  into  the  sulphuret. 

Ex.  17.  Formation  of  Glass.  — Mix  together  sand  and  potass;  while 
cold  no  change  is  apparent,  but  heat  them  with  the  flame  df  a candle, 
urged  with  a blow-pipe,  or  else  in  the  fire,  and  they  will  unite  and  form 
glass. 

Ex.  18. — Brilliant  Combustion  of  Chlorate  of  Potass. — Shake  together 
some  pieces  of  sulphur  and  chrystals  of  chlorate  of  potass — no  action 
takes  place;  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  a loud  snapping  muse,  attended 
by  a flash  of  light,  will  announce  their  union.  [ Caution. — This  should 
be  tried  in  very  small  quantities.] 
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Ex.  19. — Mix  together  loaf  sugar  and  chlorate  of  potass;  of  themselves 
do  not  chemically  combine,  but  touch  them  with  a drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a most  vivid  combustion  will  ensue. 

Ex.  20.  Extemporaneous  Soda  Water . — Mix  together  half  a tea-spoonful 
each  of  the  dry  powders  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid ; in  this 
state  they  have  no  chemical  affinity  for  each  other,  but  dissolve  each 
previously  in  water,  and  the  union  of  the  two  solutions  will  be  attended 
by  violent  ebullition;  in  fact,  the  mixture  is  the  well-known  saline 
draughty  or  soda  water* 

ITS  EFFECT. 

Chemical  action  alters  not  merely  the  nature  of  bodies,  but  very  fre* 
quently  their  /orm  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  many  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ments : thus,  solids  are  sometimes  formed  from  gases  and  from  liquids ; 
liquids  from  6olids  and  gases;  and  gases  themselves  are  invariably 
produced  from  either  one  or  other  of  these  distinct  classes.  It  is  produc- 
tive) also,  in  many  instances,  of  great  alterations  of  temperature,  of  volume 
and  specific  gravity,  of  color,  and  of  taste. 

Ex.  21.  Two  Gases  form  a Solid. — Brush  the  inside  of  a tumbler  with 
a feather  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  another  with  liquid  ammonia ; 
if  now  one  tumbler  be  inverted  over  the  other,  the  two  invisible  gases 
which  are  emitted  unite  and  form  an  opaque  solid,  which  is  the  chloride 
of  ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac.  It  will  appear  in  the  glasses  as  white 
fumes. 

Ex.  22.  Two  Liquids  form  a solid.— Put  into  a glass  a few  spoonfuls  of 
a saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  (muriate  of  lime,)  and  add  to  it 
gradually,  drop  by  drop,  sulphuric  acid.  If  these  two  liquids  be  stirred 
together  writh  a glass  rod,  they  become  converted  into  an  opaque,  white 
and  almost  solid  mass. 

Ex.  23.  Two  Solids  form  a Liquid. — Put  into  a mortar  two  drachms  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  These  substances* 
when  rubbed  together,  will  gradually  become  fluid. 

Ex.  24.  Two  liquids  vaporized  by  mixture . — Pour  upon  some  strong 
spirits  of  wine  an  equal  quantity  of  fuming  nitrous  acid ; the  chemical 
action  will  be  so  energetic  that  the  whole  will  be  dissipated  into  vapor. 

Ex i 25.  Two  Gases  form  a Liquid.— Max  together  chlorine  and  carbu* 
retted  hydrogen  gases.  They  will  unite,  and  form  an  oily  looking  liquid. 

Ex.  26. — Two  Gases  form  a Liquid, — Mix  together  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases,  in  the  prc^prtion  of  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
oxygen^  in  a bladder ; blow  a soap  bubble  with  the  mixed  gases,  and 
wh4n  risen  away  from  the  bladder  6et  fire  to  it,  and  the  chemical  union  of 
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the  contained  gases  will  be  attended  with  a loud  report,  and  water  be 

formed. 

Ex.  27.  Two  Gases  unite , and  still  remain  gaseous . — Mix  together  equal 
quantities  of  chlorine  gas  and  hydrogen  gas.  They  will,  when  subjected 
to  light,  unite  and  form  another  gas,  the  chloric  or  muriatic  acid  gas ; it 
may  be  collected  in  a liquid  state  by  placing  a little  water  in  the  Vessel 

holding  the  two  gases. 

Ex.  28.  A Gas  formed  from  a Solid.-^ Subject  a piece  of  marble  to  a 
red  heat  in  the  fire,  and  carbonic  acid  will  be  given  off  in  abundance,  the 
marble  being  changed  at  the  same  time  into  quick  lime. 

Ex.  29. — Fill  the  bowl  of  a common  tobacco-pipe  with  coal  dust,  cover 
it  with  sand  or  clay,  and  place  it  in  the  fire;  when  hot,  carburetted 
hydrogen  will  be  evolved,  and  may  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  stem  of 
the  pipe. 


i*  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  MESMERIC  DETECTION  OF  CRIME. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  May  28,  1845. 

Mr.  Editor: — Thinking  that  you,  and  perhaps  your  readers,  might  be 
interested  in  a specimen  of  what  may  be  said  on  the  possibility  of  detect- 
ing  rogues  through  the  power  of  Mesmerism,  or  Animal  Magnetism,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  a brief  account  of  a case  that  has  recently  passed 
under  my  notice.  It  may  exceed  your  belief,  I am  confident  that  it  will 
your  explanation,  as  it  does  mine  — meaning  the  process  by  which  the 
given  result  has  been  reached ; but,  incredulous  as  it  may  appear,  I beg 
to  say  that  the.  circumstances  which  I relate  are  bona  fide  facts,  and  can 
be  proved  to  be  such,  should  truth  or  virtue  require,  in  any  court  of 
justice.  * 

One  of  my  nearest  neighbors,  a man  of  unquestionable  veracity,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  in  opening  one  of  the  money  drawers  in  the 
counters  of  his  store,  discovered  that  some  money  had  been  taken  from  it, 
evidently  by  a stealthy  hand,  since  he  had  been  to  it  to  make  change 
— which  I believe  was  in  the  time  of  an  hour.  The  exact  amount  that 
had  been  taken  he  could  not  tell,  though  he  knew  it  could  not  be  large  f 
and  as  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  had  been  taken,  he  could  form  no 
reasonable  or  satisfactory  conjecture.  His  thoughts  first  recurred  to  his- 
clerk,  he  being  a boy  that  had  been  with  him  but  a few  daysi,  and  not 
knowing  what  power  temptation  might  have  over  him;  though  he  had 
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seen  sa  much  to  encourage  confidence  in  his  honesty,  that  he  could  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  rogue.  Who  it  could  be,  of  those  who  had  been 
about  the  store  during  the  day,  or  of  the  suspicious  characters  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  could  not  imagine  or  satisfy  himself.  After  waiting  a 
day  or  two,  without  fixing  upon  any  one  as  the  probable  criminal,  and 
having  heard  of  the  wonderful  revelations  asserted  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.,  in  a neighboring  street,  through  the  power  of 
Mesmerism,  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  seeing  what  might  be 
said  on  the  subject  by  a person  in  the  mesmeric  state,  taking  along  with 
him  his  clerk,  he  called  on  them  for  the  purpose.  Merely  stating  that 
he  should  like  to  have  an  experiment  in  olairvoyance,  without  telling 
them  his  motive  or  business,  and  they  having  had  no  means  of  knowing 
the  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  money  from  his  store,  Mr.  C. 
put  his  wife  into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  and  proceeded  to  ask  her  such 
questions  as  Mr.  P.,the  applicant,  might -propose,  without  being  iD  commu- 
nication with  her.  The  first  question  related  to  the  discovery  and  location 
of  his  store.  She  soon  found  it,  describing  it  without  and  within,  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  The  inquiry  was  next  put,  whether  he  had  lost  any 
thing  from  his  store  within  a few  days.  After  a strong,  and  somewhat 
protracted  mental  effort,  she  answered,  “ Yes,  some  money  from  a little 
drawer  in  the  inside  of  a counter.”  In  a free  and  earnest  manner  she 
went  on  to  relate  the  particulars  as  they  appeared  to  her ; stating  that,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  P.  from  the  store,  and  as  the  clerk  stepped  down  into 
the  cellar  with  a bare-footed  boy  to  get  some  butter  in  a covered  tin  pail, 
(which  the  clerk  well  remembered),  a lad,  apparently  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  entered  the  store,  reached  over  the  counter,  pulled  out  the 
drawer,  and  took  from  it  four  dollars  in  two  bills,  one  a three  dollar  bill, 
tbe  other  a one,  which  he  hastily  stuffed  into  his  pocket,  and  then,  instead 
of  making  off  in  a hurry,  put  on  a composed  air,  and,  as  the  clerk  came 
up  from  the  cellar,  made  as  if  he  had  just  come  into  the  store,  in  a very 
loitering,  lazy,  careless  manner,  and  at  last  leisurely  passed  out  of  the 
store  with  the  boy  that  had  got  the  butter.  She  then  described  the  boy, 
including  his  size,  looks,  hair,  &c.,  with  great  particularity ; also,  his 
parentage,  habits  and  business  5 and,  in  tracing  him  from  the  store, 
followed  him  down  to  the  corner  of  the  next  street,  where  she  described 
him  as  going  into  a grocery,  and  giving  two  cents  for  an  orange,  &c.  &c. 
The  clerk  at  once  remembered  that  a boy  answering  exactly  to  her 
description  had  frequently  been  in  the  store,  and  thaf  he  saw  him, 
apparently  coming  into  the  store,  as  he  came  from  the  cellar,  at  the  time 
mentioned;  and  he  recognized  as  true  of  him  what  she  had  said  concerning 
his  parents  and  habits. 
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On  returning  from  the  examination,  Mr.  P.  and  his  clerk  thought  the 
matter  might  repay  a little  further  attention.  They  accordingly  kept  a 
look-out  for  the  fellow  that  had  been  so  particularly,  and,  as  they  thought, 
on  reflection,  so  correctly  described.  Before  the  week  closed,  he  made 
his  appearanoe  at  the  store.  Mr.  P.  taking  him  one  side,  and  speaking  to 
him  in  a friendly  tone  and  manner,  told  him  that  he  wanted  that  money 
that  he  took  from  his  drawer  the  other  day,  (intending  to  carry  the 
impression  that  he  knew  him  to  be  the  rogue.)  At  first,  he  denied 
having  taken  the  money ; but  when  Mr.  P.  told  him  that  a person  in 
Nahant  street,  (having  in  his  eye  Mrs.  C.),  saw  him  enter  the  store, take 
the  money,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  when  he  went  out,  pass  down  to  a 
certain  grooery,  where  he  bought  an  orange  giving  two  cents  for  it,  he 
lost  his  power  of  denial,  and,  in  owning  it,  confessed  that  all  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  bills,  &o.,  were  just  as  they 
had  been  desoribed  by  the  mesmerized  subject;  and,  after  e^ressing 
regret  and  sorrow,  and  saying  that  he  had  paid  away  the  money,  he 
promised  to  go  to  work,  earn  it,  and  restore  it  to  him. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  1 have  them  from  the  original  and 
responsible  sources.  I submit  them  to  the  public,  expecting  them  to  be 
questioned  and  perhaps  ridiculed,  but  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  can  be  supported  by  the  most  unquestionable  of  human  testimony. 
I have  been  particular  to  inquire  whether  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  C.  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  boy  in  question  before  the  time  of  the  examination,  and 
if  they  had,  whether  they  had  any  suspicion  of  him  as  a bad  boy;  and  I 
learnt  that,  up  to  that  time,  they  were  ignorant  that  any  such  boy  lived  in 
town.  Leaving  every  one  to  form  his  own  opinion  in  the  case,  and  to 
make  his  own  comments,  I here  leave  the  subject. 

Yours,  believing  in  the  progress  of  human  discovery  and  knowledge. 

[2V,  YTriJmne.J  M.  S. 


New  and  Valuable  use  or  Magnetism, — Dr.  Wright,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  made  an  application  of  magnetism  to  locomotives,  which,  if  successful 
in  praotice,  will  be  of  great  importance.  It  is  well  known,  says  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette,  that  locomotives  of  enormous  weight  are  used  upon 
our  railroads,  made  so  not  for  the  strength  nor  power,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  that  degree  of  adhesion  to  the  rail  without  which 
attraction  up  hill  cannot  be  accomplished.  Dr.  Wright  purposes  to  effect 
this  adhesion  by  simply,  at  will,  as  the  occasion  may  demand,  converting, 
by  means  of  galvanism,  the  periphery  of  the  driving  wheel  into  a power- 
ful magnet. 
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Its  application  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  give  each 
wheel  an  adhesive  force  of  two  thousand  pounds  additional  to  what  it  has 
fom  its  weight.  And  as  this  adhesion  is  effected  without  any  addition  of 
weight,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  a given  force  applied  in  propulsion  will 
be  more  efficient,  as  there  will  be  less  weight  to  be  moved,  and  the 
tendency  of  having  weight  to  run  down  hill  instead  of  up  will  not  have, 
in  so  great  a degree,  to  be  overcome  by  mere  force  of  steam. 


DR. KOCH’S  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  HYDRARGOS. 

In  January,  1845, 1 started  for  Alabama,  where  I began  my  researches 
at  Claiborne,  Monroe  County,  on  the  Alabama  river.  Here  I discovered 
ten  different  beds  of  deposits,  resting  in  a waving  or  rolling  position  one 
over  the  other,  and  forming,  in  this  manner,  a bluff  of  two  hundred  feet, 
in  perpendicular  height,  above  the  level  of  the  Alabama  river,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Claiborne  bluff ; each  separate  bed  containing  objects  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  geologist,  as  well  as  the  close  observer,  and 
each  answering  as  a record  of  those  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe, 
during  which  millions  of  lives  were  almost  momentarily  destroyed,  to 
make  room  for  new  ones  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action,  to  flourish 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  until,  in  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
moment,  they  meet  with  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  and  their ‘remains 
formed  a new  bed  of  fossils,  which  at  last  were  unanimously  upheaved 
out  of  a deep  sea,  whose  waves  had  been  rolling  over  them  for  unknown 
ages. 

It  would  lead  me  here  too  far  to  give  a description  of  all  the  various 
atrata.  For  this  reason  I will  at  oDce,  in  my  description,  leave  Claiborne, 
and  cross  the  Alabama  river  into  Clark  and  Washington  counties,  which, 
to  a geologist,  contain  some  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  known 
world,  and  afford  fully  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  Wseldon  formation  of 
England,  from  which  the  celebrated  Mantel  brought  to  light  so  many 
monstrous  reptiles  which,  ages  ago,  were  the  terror  of  the  existing 
animal  creation.  Great  is  the  interest  with  which  a geological  eye  looks 
at  those  regions  of  England,  and  wonderful  are  the  creatures  with  which  we 
are  thus  made  acquainted.  But  a new  scene  has  opened  Itself  in  America, 
which,  until  now,  remained  in  almost  entire  obscurity.  A new  comet,  as 
it  were,  has  burst  upon  us,  shedding  its  refulgent  light  upon  the  geologist 
of  the  present  day,  and  dispelling  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  before 
surrounded  us. 
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Claiborne,  which  was  visited  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Conrad,  wai 
considered  by  him,  to  use  his  own  expression,  in  a geological  point  of 
view,  as  a classic  ground ; but  the  section  of  country  commencing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clark ville  in  Clark  county,  extending  into  Washington  county, 
and  from  thence  into  the  State  of  Mississippi  as  far  as  I have  been  capable 
of  exploring  it,  exhibits  not  only  the  same  variety  of  oceanic  estuary  and 
land  shells  which  we  find  at  Claiborne,  but  also  a variety  of  shells 
hitherto  entirely  unknown,  and  if  we  go  higher  up  in  the  order  of 
creation,  we  find  Claiborne  almost  destitute  of  such;  whereas,  soon  after 
we  cross  the  river  from  Claiborne  the  scene  changes,  and  we  begin  to 
discover  the  remains  of  vertebral  creatures  — in  a greater  number  and 
variety  as  we  approach  Clarkville.  A large  portion  of  the  surface  of 
Alabama  is  termed  Prairie,  yet  it  differs  materially  from  those  large  and 
fertile  Prairies  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  That  which  in  South  Alabama 
is  termed  a Prairie  is  generally  a rocky,  hilly,  and  broken  spot  of  land, 
which  has  more  or  less  fertile  portions,  of  a black,  brown,  or  white  soil, 
which  belong  to  the  same  geological  epoch  to  which  a certain  yellow 
limestone  is  classed,  which  it  partly  overlays,  and  which,  in  larger  or 
smaller  fragments,  is  mingled  with  it,  and  sometimes  contains  broken 
portions  of  iron  ore  and  volcanic  substances.  Geologically  speaking,  this 
layer  forms  the  upper,  secondary,  and  the  lower  tertiary  beds  which  I 
lately  described  in  my  Geological  Report  of  South  Alabama.  The  most 
characteristic  fossil  of  it  is,  clypeaster  geomttricus , which  occurs  here  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation.  This  strata  is  generally  overlaying  or  resting 
on  one  containing  a great  number  and  variety  of  marine  fossils,  once  the  J 
inhabitants  of  a deep  ocean,  which,  after  their  death,  formed  for  a long 
period  their  watery  grave,  until  they,  during  the  still  progressive  creation, 
were  upheaved  upon  the  dry  land,  and  in  the  place  of  those  extinct  crea- 
tures appeared  live  ones  of  quite  different  forms,  whose  numerous  remains 
we  find  now  deposited  in  the  above  mentioned  Prairies  of  Alabama. 
They  consist  of  a variety  of  shells,  corals,  echini,  &c.,  as  also  a large  num- 
ber and  variety  of  shark’s  teeth  and  vertebrae,  mingling  with  the  remainns 
of  saurier.  But  the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous  are,  the  remains  of 
the  Hydrargos  Sillimanii,  the  most  gigantic  of  reptiles  ever  known,  and 
which,  we  can  well  imagine,  reigned  a most  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  incor- 
rigible monarch  over  an  extensive  estuary,  whose  full  extent  is  at  present 
unknown.  At  the  time  when  Clark  and  Washington  counties  .were  first 
settled,  single  vertebrae  of  the  forementioned  maritime  monster  were 
discovered  in  various  of  the  rocky  prairies,  but  as  the  new  settlers  had  no 
idea  of  their  scientific  value,  they  were  destroyed  by  them  in  different 
ways.  Some  of  them  were  even  used  for  domestic  purposes;  for  instance, 
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1 have  seen  several  of  them  lying  in  fireplaces  to  answer  in  the  place  of 
andirons  to  keep  the  wood  from  the  ashes,  thus  giving  a sufficient  draft 
of  air»  I was  informed  that  they  stood  exposure  to  the  fire  so  well,  that 
some  of  them  had  been  used  for  three  successive  years  for  the  above 
purpose,  and  they  were  only  destroyed  by  persons  carelessly  throwing 
large  logs  of  Wood  on  them  with  great  force. 

A planter  of  Mississippi,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  fire-proof 
quality  of  these  vertebrae  endeavored  to  burn  some  of  them  into  lime,  but, 
to  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  they  came  out  of  the  lime-kiln 
in  the  same  state  in  which  he  put  them  in.  Unfortunately,  he  had  broken 
them  into  pieees  before  he  had  committed  them  to  the  fire,  therefore  they 
became  a total  loss  to  science.  One  of  them,  however,  met  with  a little 
better  fate,  being  used  for  a door  step  at  a planter’s  house  near  Clark- 
ville,  where  it  had  for  years  been  trampled  upon,  but  still  bids  defiance 
to  the  ravages  of  time,  and  thus  gained  their  admiration ; another  waa 
used  for  a purpose  that  few  persons  would  think  it  for,  viz.,  a pillow. 
Notwithstanding  I had  been  accustomed  to  see  these  splendid  relics  of  the 
antedeluvian  wotld  burned  and  trampled  upon,  which  sight  not  unfVe- 
qu^ntly  awakened  in  me  feelings  of  melancholy  regret,  yet  I was  some~ 
what  amused  while,  in  company  with  a planter  of  Clark  county,  I entered 
the  log  cabin  of  one  of  his  slaves,  where  I could  not  refrain  from  a hearty 
laugh  at  observing  one  of  Afric’s  blackest  sons  stretching  out  comfortably 
on  his  humble  cot,  his  curly  head  resting  securely  upon  the  half  of  a 
.vertebrae  of  one  of  these  most  horrid  monsters. 

These  vertebrae  were  also  used  for  architectural  purposes.  For 
instance,  one  of  them  I dug  up  .from  under  the  ruins  of  an  old  chimney, 
where  it  had  answered  the  purpose,  for  many  years,  of  a corner  stone, 
until  at  last  the  chimney  yielded  to  time,  and  its  falling  ruins  buried  the 
relic,  which,  like  the  bird  Phoenix,  re-appeared  unhurt  and  as  fresh  as 
ever,  when  taken  out  of  the  mouldering  ruins,  and  now  forms  a part  of 
iny  valuable  collection.  Another  of  them  was,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
buried  in  the  earth  for  running  the  hinges  of  a garden  gate  on  its  articu- 
lating surface.  I am  convinced,  that  if  some  enterprising  geologist  or 
comparative  anatomist,  provided  with  means,  had  explored  those  regions 
of  Alabama  eight  or  ten  years  previous,  he  would  have  been  capable  of 
securing  many  treasures  of  this  kind  which  are  now  destroyed,  and  irre- 
vocably lost  to  science  forever. 

With  melancholy  feelings  I made  this  observation,  and  had  almost  given 
up  in  despair  the  hope  of  securing  at  least  one  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of 
those  wonderful  beings  of  science,  but  I was  agreeably  disappointed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  monstrous  Hydrargos  in  a small  prairie  situated  near 
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Sintabogue,  or,  as  It  is  called  by  the  Indians,  Snake  river,  which  prairie 
had  been  only  one  year  in -cultivation,  during  which  time  some  of  the 
vertebrae  were  exposed ; this  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  which  will  now  add  a new  proof  to  confirm  the  observations 
made  by  recent  researches,  that  this  vast  country  bears  a corresponding 
resemblance,  in  point  of  massive  animal  remains,  to  the  sublime  and 
enlarged  magnificence  which  characterize  the  natural  features  of  its 
surface  and  soil.  This  relic  is,  without  exception,  the  largest  of  all  fossil 
skeletons  found  in  the  old  or  new  world;  its  length  being  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet,  without  estimating  any  space  for  the 
cartilage  between  the  bones,  and  must,  when  alive,  have  measured  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  its  circumference  probably  exceeded 
twenty-four  feet,  reminding  us  most  strikingly  of  the  various  statements 
made  by  persons  in  regard  to  having  seen  large  serpents  in  different  parts 
of  the  ocean,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sea  Serpents. 

t N,  Y*  Beacon . 


A Soxmn  Mind  a Rare  Thing.  — “I  once  saw,”  says  Mr.  Cecil, 
“this  subject  forcibly  illustrated.  A watchmaker  told  me  that  a gentle- 
man had  put  an  exquisite  watch  into  his  hands  that  went  irregularly.  It 
was  a perfect  piece  of  work  as  ever  was  made.  He  took  it  to  pieces  and 
put  it  together  again  twenty  times.  No  manner  of  defect  was  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  yet  the  watch  went  intolerably.  At  last  it  struck  him,  that 
possibly  the  balance-wheel  might  have  been  near  a magnet.  On  applying 
a needle  to  it,  he  found  his  suspicion  true.  The  steel  works  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  watch  went  as  well  as  possible  with  a new  wheel.  If  the 
soundest  mind  be  magnetized  by  any  predilection,  it  must  act  irregularly.” 


WonderR  or  Electricity. — The  Hartford  Courant  says,  that  on  the 
26th  ultimo,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Mansfield,  took  to  bed  at  Nottingham,  and  in 
the  morning  was  found  apparently  dead  from  poison.  The  usual  remedies 
were  applied  without  effect,  when  electricity  was  resorted  to.  At  the 
first  application  of  the  conducting  wire  to  the  chest  of  the  patient,  he  rose 
gradually,  but  fell  back  again.  At  the  second  shock  he  rose  up,  crying 
out  “ Oh,”  and  then  fell  back  again ; but  at  the  third  shock  he  started  up, 
crying  out,  “ Oh  God !”  and  sat  upright  with  ease.  In  a short  time  after- 
wards he  asked  for  something  to  drink,  and  tea  and  coffee  were  admim** 
tered  to  him.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  dressed  himself,  ^ 
appeared  almost  entirely  recovered.  He  had  purchased  two  ounces  of 
laudanum,  and  had  taken  the  whole  of  it  in  two  doses. 

The  “Hartford  Courant”  had  better  try  it  again. 
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Clairvoyant  Examination  or  a Patient.  — Disease: — Overcharge 
of  blood  to  the  heart , in  consequence  of  which  this  organ  is  very  much 
enlarged — Lungs  quite  contracted  — the  air  cells  being  very  nearly 
closed,  producing  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  Liver  quite  torpid,  and 
the  nervous  system  very  much  deranged,  but  sympathetically  arising  from 
the  diseased  state  of  the  vital  organs.  The  phrenic  nerve  is,  however, 
very  irritable,  occasionally  throwing  the  patient  into  spasmodic  convul- 
sions. The  tenth  and  lumber  vertebrae  in  quite  a deranged  condition; 
but  the  principal  difficulty  is  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  ( Hypertrophy ) j 
— never  saw  any  thing  like  it  before.  Here  the  mesmerizee,  or  dair*  ' 
voyant , became  sick,  and  requested  that  the  examination  should  be  dis- 
continued for  the  present.  The  somnambulist  being  thrown  into  the 
clairvoyant  state  the  next  morning,  in  my  office,  some  three  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  patient’s  room,  he  continued  the  examination  by 
giving  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  remedies,  as  follows: — Cause; 
severe  cold  from  wearing  thin  shoes,  which  settled  in  the  vital  organs, 
after  which  followed  improper  medical  treatment,  creating  greater  irrita- 
tion and  derangement,  involving  the  whole  constitution  of  the  patient, 
which  has  now  settled  down  in  a chronic  form,  leaving  the  system 
relaxed,  prostrated,  and  almost  irrecoverably  debilitated.  This  disease 
will  be  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  will  require  three  months,  with 
rigid  care  and  close  adherence  to  the  following  prescription:  — First, 
bathe  her  feet  well  in  hot  water,  made  quite  caustic  with  sal-soda.  Take 
one  gill  of  blood  from  each  foot  once  a week  for  four  weeks ; this  will 
serve  materially  to  equalize  the  circulation.  Her  feet  should  be  bathed 
every  morning  and  evening  in  this  ley  water,  as  hot  as  will  be  agreeable, 
but  no  blood  should  be  taken  only  as  before  directed.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  weeks,  her  feet  need  not  be  bathed  only  in  the  evenings.  She 
should  take  two  of  the  diaphoretic  powders  every  day  for  one  month,  one 
at  ten  o’clock  and  the  other  at  eleven,  a.  m.  A strengthening  plaster 
should  be  placed  ovet  the  lumber  vertebrae.  Her  spinal  column  should 
be  well  bathed  with  the  magnetic  liniment  every  evening,  for  several 
weeks.  Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  spirits  of  mint,  combined  in  equal 
parts,  may  be  taken  in  half  tea-spoonful  doses,  when  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  felt;  the  dose  may  be  increased  as  necessity  requires.  * This 
patient  should  be  mesmerized  for  three  months.  Every  day  for  one 
month,  every  other  day  the  second  month,  and  every  third  day  the  last 
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mopth.  This*  will  serve  materially  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  nervoqf 
system,  and  to  give  permanent  relief.  The  mesmeric  manipulations 
should  be  made  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  continued  forty  minutes 
each  sitting.  A great  deal  depends  on  her  being  regularly  mesmerized. 
After  the  expiration  of  one  month,  when  the  bleeding  operations  are 
over,  she  should  take  two  of  the  Hepatic  pills  every  evening.  This 
should  be  strictly  observed  for  four  or  live  weeks.  The  patient  must 
not  expect  to  be  hastily  restored  to  health,  but  by  rigidly  adhering  to 
these  prescriptions  and  directions,  she  will  recover  so  as  to  remain  in 
reasonable  health,  by  being  very  careful  to  keep  her  feet  warm  and  dry. 
She  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  take  any  severe  exercise  which  wrould 
produce  fatigue,  as  any  thing  of  this  kind  W’ould  serve  to  bring  back  the 
disease.  Regular  and  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the 
patient’s  health  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  permit  it. 

This  examination  was  made  on  the  25th  of  last  March,  by  Mr.  Dill,  a 
very  lucid  and  correct  somnambulist.  I was  careful  to  treat  the  patient 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  directions.  This  patient  had  come  from  a 
distance  to  be  treated  by  the  leading  physicians  of  our  city,  several  of 
whom  tried  their  medical  skill,  to  the  full  extent,  for  six  months  or  more, 
but  finally  pronounced  her  case  hopeless,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  consigned  her  to  the  grave  — another  memorial  of  mortality 
quietly  cut  off  in  strict  accordance  with  the  books.  One  of  these 
physicians,  or  scientific  destroyers,  conscientiously,  no  dovlbt , took  his 
leave  of  her,  after  making  the  following  speech: — “I  have  given  you 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  sufficient  to  change  the  disease  in  forty 
patients  ! ! ! ” When  first  called  upon  to  see  this  patient,  she  was  spas- 
modically convulsed,  and  had  been  in  this  condition  for  some  time.  Her 
$ase  exhibited  every  symptom,  truly,  except  those  which  were  desirable 
or  favorable  to  recovery.  In  addition  to  this,  the  patient  was  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  agony  from  Neuralgia  in  the  face.  This  was 
removed  in  two  or  three  days  by  mesmerism,  and  with  which  the  patient 
has  not  been  plagued  since.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient  gradually 
recovered  until  we  considered  her  sufficiently  improved  to  return  to  her 
friends  in  the  country.  Although  the  patient’s . health  is  yet  somewhat 
delicate,  still  it  is  gradually  improving,  and,  with  care,  will  undoubtedly 
Continue,-  until  she  may  become  as  healthy  as  she  ever  was ; and  even 
now  she’  is  able  to  walk,  ride,  sew,  &c.,  performing  most  of  the  employ- 
ments of  females,  to  a reasonable  extent,  without  fatigue.  It  is  due  to 
the  Duodynamic  system  tp  say,  that,  after  we  obtained  the  magneto- 
electrical machine,  and  applied  it  in  this  case,  the  patient  recovered  more 
rapidly,  and  seemed  to  gain  more  permanent  relief,  in  one  month,  than 
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she  had  in  two  months  previously.  There 'can  be  no  possible  doubt,  in 
respect  to  the  powerful  remedial  agency  of  this  machine,  in  all J cases — 
(we  speak  from  experience).  1 have  used  it  with  the  most  -signal 
success  in  the  most  obstinate  chronic  cases  of  rheumatism  which  have 
ever  fallen  under  my  observation,  as  well  as  scrofula,  and  also  diseases 
of  the  eye,  throat,  &c.  Those  cases  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our 
last  number,  are  improving  finely,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  restored  to 
health,  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  after  their  condition  had  become  so 
hopeless  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  good  effect  by  medicine  alone  thrown 
into  the  stomach. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  its  remedial  power.s  upon 
another  patient,  whose  case  was  certainly  a very  hopeless  one.  He  had 
been  treated  by  eight  or  ten  different  physicians,  who  had  given  him  up, 
and  pronounced  him  incurable.  This  patient’s  disease  was  pronounced 
by  his  attending  physicians  to  be  chronic  rheumatism  ; but  the  olair- 
voyant,  who  examined  him,  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  tissues  of  the  arteries,  retarding  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  / 
and  which  was  caused  by  cold  settling  in'  this  delicate  membrane.  This 
was  no  doubt  correct ; for  the  flesh  was  wasting  away  very  fast,  and  tlje 
skin  had  become  very  tight,  showing  evident  derangement  in  the  circula- 
tion, The  fingers  and  toes  were  very  much  drawn  and  disfigured.  The 
Whole  nervous  system  was,  to  a great  extent,  paralized.  The  patient, 
when  he  first  placed  himself  under  our  charge,  had  no  power  to  raise  his 
legs,  move  his  toes,  nor  open  his  hands;  in  short,  he  had  to  be  lifted  and 
handled  like  an  infant,  having  no  power  in  his  muscular  system  to  help 
himself.  This  gentleman  has  now  been  under  our  care  some  three 
weeks,  and  he  has  improved  so  far  as  to  have  complete  power  over  his 
muscular  system ; moving  his  legs  in  any  position  he  sees  proper  ; moves 
his  toes,  opens  his  hands,  and  uses  them  with  considerable  facility  ; and, 
with  a little  assistance,  walks  from  his  .bed  to  a chair,  and  from  the 
chair  to  the  bed,  suffering  no  pain  whatever  ; and,  before  this  publication 
reaches  our  jreaders,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  patient  Will  be 
sufficiently  improved  to  return  home  with  safety.  / 

We  have  another  remarkable  case,  which  we  feel  in  duty  bbund  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  especially  the  medical  portion,  and  those  who  arer 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  those  obstinate  diseases  which  baffle* 
the  ordinary  practice,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  potency  of  drugs  and  their  * 
compounds.  This  is  a complicated  case  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  of  long 
standing.  The  patient  is  a female,  of  probably  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  health  has  been  very  delicate  for  six  or  seven  years.'  The 
menstrual  discharges  had.  nevtft  been  regular,  and  the  liver  and  lungs  had 
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became,  so  seriously  deranged,  thfct  life  was  ebbing,  and,  without  prompt 
relief,  the  patient  would  soon  have  passed  into  a premature  grave*  Both 
sides  had  wasted  away  very  much,  and  the  sl^in,  over  the  part  thus 
affected,  had  become  tight.  We  have  succeeded  in  thoroughly  mesmeri- 
zing this  patient,  and,  when  mesmerized,  she  becomes  very  lucid,  and 
prescribes  for  herself.  In  accordance  with  her  own  prescriptions,  we 
mesmerize  her  morning  and  evening,  and  let  her  sleep  from  one  to  four 
hours,  as  she  may  direct,  applying  the  magneto-electrical  machine  some 
ten  minutes  each  time  before  mesmerizing.  She  prescribes rbut  little 
medicine,  observing  that  she  has  taken  too  much  medicine,  and  that  the 
use  of  the  machine,  and  mesmerism,  will  restore  her  much  sooner,  and 
more  effectually,  without  the  use  of  medicine.  This  patient  is  improving 
very  rapidly,  under  this  treatment.  The  skin  has  become  loose  over  the 
decayed  region,  and  the  sides  are  distending  themselves  to  their  natural 
form. 

The  Duodynamic  system  of  practice  is  certainly  very  successful  in 
every  grade  of  disease  in  which  we  have  applied  it.  It  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  the  practise  of  medicine,  and  supersede  the  uncertain  and 
dangerous  method  of  throwing  noxious  and  poisonous  drugs  into  the 
stomach.  This  old  astrological  system  of  practice,  like  many  more  of  the 
foibles  of  the  day,  will  gradually  recede  before  the  overpowering  truths 
progressively  developing  themselves  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  is  an 
age  of  improvement,  which  stoops  not  to  the  idiot,  nor  bends  to  the  bigot} 
neither  does  it  wait  for  the  sluggard. 


NEUROLOGY. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  now  visiting  St.  Lou’s,  and 
agreeably  interesting  our  citizens  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
favorite  science,  Neurology.  He  will  most  certainly  remain  with  us  a 
sufficient  time  t<$  make  a thorough  development  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  highly  exciting  subject  is  based.  Nothing  can  be  more 
exciting  and  interesting  to  the  human  mind  than  to  have  its  own  wonder- 
* ful  power*  displayed  by  artificial  means,  or  by  the  natural  stimuli  of 
nature  artificially  applied.  This  science  proves  man  to  be  a beautiful, 
but  complex,  machine,  composed  of  a multiplicity  of  organs  so  perfectly 
oonnected  with  each  other  as  to  produce  a unity  of  action ; and,  like 
most  other  machines*  one  wheel,  or  organ,  may  be  partially  deranged 
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without  destroying  the  action  of  the  whole,  and  which  may  be  repaired, 
or  excited  into  healthy  action,  Neurologically.  In  other  words,  the 
brain  is  the  motive,  or  mental  pewer,  which  governs  and  controls  the 
vital  and  physical  organs  5 each  organ  of  the  body  being  governed  and 
controled  by  a particular  part  of  the  brain.  Hence,  we  perceive  that 
any  organ  of  the  body  may  be  aroused  and  brought  into  action  bjt 
exciting  the  corresponding  portion,  or  organ  of  the  brain,  or  nervous 
substance  by  which  it  is  governed;  and,  vice  versa , any  organ  of  the 
brain  may  be,  excited  into  action,  and  its  functions  manifested  by  the 
agency  of  Neurology,  through  the  corresponding  organ  of  the  body. 
The  human  body,  although  composed  of  au  almost  innumerable  number 
of  individual  organs,  still  presents  a unity  of  action,  they  being  so 
intimately  connected  in  their  operations  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
ingenuity  of  man  in  determining  where  the  functions  of  the  one  ceases 
and  the  other  commences.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  positive  and 
negative  forces  of  the  Galvanic  Battery,  which  may  possess  any  amount 
of  power,  but  unless  the  opposite,  or  antagonist,  poles  be  connected  by 
some  connecting  medium,  no  effect  would  be  produced.  So  of  this 
human  machine,  if  the  conducting  medium  between  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  the  body  be  severed,  the  mind  may  wiU)  but  its  mandates  will 
not  be  obeyed.  If  the  nerves  of  motion  which  connect  the  brain  with 
the  right  arm  were  severed,  the  mind  might  desire  to  raise  that  arm,  but 
its  desires  could  not  be  accomplished,  for  the  reason,  that  the  mind  could 
not  convey  its  desires  to  the  muscles,  for  the  want  of  a conducting 
medium  between  the  mind  and  the  arm.  There  may  be  ever  so  much 
will,  or  power  of  mind,  but  without  the  medium  by  means  of  which  that 
will , or  mental  power,  can  come  in  contact  with  the  organs  of  the  body, 
no  action  would  take  place.  This  medium  existing,  we  perceive  the 
unity  of  action  among  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  possibility  of 
effecting  one  by  acting  on  the  other.  This  discovery  was  made  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  beautifully  corroborating  the  science  of  Phrenology  and  Mes- 
merism, and  is  destined  to  shed  more  light  on  human  physiology,  health, 
and  disease,  than  any  other  discovery  by  which  medical  science  has 
been  enriched.  The  advantages  of  this  science  in  all  cases  of  derange- 
ment, mentally  or  physically,  renders  it  the  most  desirable  to  physicians 
of  any  thing  yet  brought  within  their  reach.  Those  physicians  who 
neglect  to  give  this  subject  a portion  of  their  attention,  will  prove  recreant 
to  their  duty,  to  medical  science,  and  the  welfare  of  their  patients. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  treated  this  subject  at  greater 
length,  but  the -want  of  room  compels  us  to  be  brief;  the  greater  portion 
of  this  number  being  already  in  type. 
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Phrenology  is  now  sufficiently  known  to  be  spoken  of  as  a science  of 
Mind.  Abstract  metaphysical  phantasies  are  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
source  of  human  judgment.  That  dark  age  question  is  settled,  or  left  far 
behind  in  the  onward  progression  of  the  humamhnind  towards  perfec- 
tion. Memory,  perception  understanding,  will,  choice,  &c. ; — these 
affections  are  discovered  To  ,be  more  able  images  of  science,  referable 
to  organic  and  structural  developement.  Mtn  seems  often’  willing  to  do 
many  things  that  he  cannot  effect,  by  reason  of  his  organization.  He 
would  be  a poet,  a painter,  or  a mathematician.  What  hinders  him  P He 
is  not  organized  for  those  employments.  Could  Newton  have  been^a 
poet  like  Thompson,  Beattie,  or  Burns,  much  less  like  Byron,  or 
Shakspeare  P Could  Watts,  Arkwright,  or  Fulton,  have  displayed  talents 
like  Paganini,  or  Ole  Bull  ? Or  sung  the  advantages  of  the  steam-engine 
in  verses  of  musical  cadence  and  melody  ? No ; each  individual  is  an 
original ; his  own  organisation  imparts  to  him,  and* constitutes  in  him, 
his  own  peculiar  modification,  which  can  never  be  rigidly  the  same,  for 
or  in  any  two  of  the  great  family  of  mankind.  The  books  we  read — the 

company  we  keep — the  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  which  we  obserye 

the  aliments  and  elements  which  we  use  for  our  nourishment,  as  well  in 
their  quantity  as  their  quality  — as  also  the  temperament  which  we 
obtained  from  our  parents  being  verified  and  modified  to  infinity,  accounts 
for  the  various  dispositions,  affinities,  affections,  attractions,  lovete,  hatreds, 
crimes,  and  virtues,  that  form  the  immense,  entire  general  character  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Vain  and  futile  are  the  objections  of  those  who 
wish  to  promulgate  the  opinion,  that  every  science  is  destructive  to 
Religion . The  phrenologist  entertains  much  higher  sentiments  concern- 
•ing  the  great  and  almighty  Author  of  all  things,  than  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  ignorance,  which  is  so  often  the  fruitful  source  of  crime  and 
misery,  can  be  either  the  terms  or  foundation  of  his  eternal  salvation. 
The  phrenologist  cannot,  if  he  would,  impose  on  any  person  in  his 
profession,  because  he  is  passed  from  the  word  to  the  thing  immediately; 
and  surely  it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  by  any  Christian,  that  the 
works  of  God  can  counteract,  or  be  opposed  to,  the  word  of  God.  If 
there  be  any  such  persons,  they  ought  immediately  to  be  passed  under 
the  scientific  inspection  of  some  medical  scholar,  that  the  locality  of  their 
disease  may  be  discovered,  and,  by  humane  trainings  and  teachings,  they 
might  be  brought  into  a higher  or  more  rational  state  of  mind.  Th* 
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phrenologist  has  no  secrets,'  nor  makes  any  mysteries  of  his  profession,  but 
is  perfectly  .willing  to  explain,  even  to  the'minutia,  So  far  as  he  has 
progressed.  The  phrenologist  uses  no  subtle  arguments,  nor  far-fetched 
evidences,  nor  doubtful  testimony,  but  has.  as  many  evidences  of  the  fixed 
and  unchangeable  truths  of  hi!  science  as  there  are  human  heads  in  the 
worlds  none  being  without  its  own  peculiar  organization,  descriptive 
anjj  declaratory  of  truth ♦ The  phrenologist  never  shrinks  from  a fair, 
full,  unequivocal  investigation,  and  is  at  all  times  ready  to  give  a rational, 
consistent,  schol^r-like,  and  christian-like  answer  to  any  and  every 
rightly  and  fairly  propounded  question.  The  phrenologist  will,  in  the 
darkest  room,-- a cavern,  if  it  be  desired  — lay  his  finger  upon  the  very 
place,  the  identical  spot  on  the  human  skull,  living  or  dead,  and  t 
pronounce  instantly  whether  the  person  be  mild  or  harsh,  courageous  or 
timid,  and  a hundred  other  qualities,  or  modes  of  living.  The  phrenolo- 
gist looks  with  his  mind  at  the  constitutive  elements  first,  then  at  the 
organ,  and,  last  of  all,  at  the  act,  or  ultimate  expression  ; he  begins  from 
within,  and  works  outwardly,  when  he  forms  deliberate  judgment.  The 
* phrenologist  teaches  that,  while  the  wants  of  the  physical  man  from  his 
physical  organs  are  urgent,  and  relate  altogether  to  sensual  pleasure 
necessary  to  his  state  of  being,  such  as  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  the 
intelligent  or  moral  man  has,  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  organs* 
quite  other  delights  and  other  objects.  The  phrenologist  is  ever  pre- 
pared to  assert,  that,  so  long  as  man  is  first  of  the  earth,  he  will  be 
earthy  fir^t;  but  the  moment  his  nature  is  reversed,  he  will  be  able  to 
$ct  quite  otherwise  than  he  does.  The  phrenologist  asserts  that 
Ignorance  is  the  bane  of  humanity,  and  science  its  antidote,  — that  the 
moral  salvation  of  man  is  scientific  culture,  without  which,  he  passes- 
through  life  in  a state  of  condemnation,  an  alien  and  an  outcast,  as  regards 
social  liberty  and  moral  obligation.  B. 


T^e  have  been  favored  with  the  “ Confessions  of  a Magnetizer  Ex» 
posed ; in  which  is  shown  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  a recent  pamphlet 
with  the  above  title,  My  La  Roy  Sunderland.”  This  is  a pamphlet  of 
some  forty  pages, ^ containing,  also,  a glance  at  the  philosophy  of  Pathetism, 
by  the  6ame  author,  with  some  critical  remarks  upon  Professor  Grimes7 
work  on  Etherology.  The  press  of  business  has  so  far  denied  us  the 
privilege  of  examining  its  contents ; consequently,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  judge  of  the  motive  of  throwing  this  wrork  into  circulation,  nor  of  the 
thebretical  and  practical  utility  of  its  contents. 
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In  the  month  of  August  last,  a boyof  about  ll^ears  of  age,  the  son  of 
one  of  our  citizens,  was  visiting  in  the  country.  jjSAs  he  was  crowing  a 
field,  a dog  pursued  him  as  an  intruder  upon  llj-^master’s  premises,  apd 
the  boy,  being  alarmed,  ran  for  some  distance  the  dog  chasing  and 
barking  fiercely.  At  length,  as  the  dog  was  within  a few  feet  of  him, 
the  boy  stumbled  and  fell  down  a bank  and  broke  his  leg.  The  poor 
fellow  was  of  course  terribly  alarmed,  the  dog  still  barking  at  him  as  he 
lay  helpless  at  his  feet.  But  the  instant  the  dog  perceived  that  the  child 
was  hurt,  he  returned  to  his  master’s  house*  and  by  his  voice  and  action^ 
convinced  ^the  farpily  that  something  was  wrong.  Finally,  after  having 
tried  in  vain  to  c^uiet  the  dog,  they  followed  him  till  they  found  the  child 
crying  for  help,  but  at  such  a distance  from  any  house  that  he  could  never 
have  made  himself  heard.'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dog,  his  enemy!  the^ 
boy  would  have  fainted  there,  or  would  have  attempted  to  crawl  away, 
in  which  case  he  would  doubtless  have  destroyed.his  limbs. 

The  remarkable  features  in  this  case  are,  that  the1  disposition  of  the 
dog  was  so  suddenly  changed.  We  often  read  of  dogs  making  several 
efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  their  masters,  or  children  to  whom  the^  are 
attached,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  we  have  ever  met  with,  whfeirte* 
brute  exercised  what  may  be  called,  Without  irreverence,  “ the*  Christian 
principle”  of  kindness  to  a fallen  enemy.  In  this  respect,  the  dog  wJ 
much  more  of  a man  than  many  in  this  world  who  walk  upright.  —N.M 
Observer . f * t 


POETRY. 

Think  for  thyself  — to  thee  is  given, 
For  thine  own  use,  a soul ; 

What  more  have  others,  that  to  them 
*Thou  sliouldst  yield  up  control? 

Think  for  thyself— be  sure  thy  thought 
Is  firmly  fix’d,  and  right ; 

Then  Jike  the  pearl  unto  the  rock, 
Cling  fast  with  all  thy  might. 

Think  for  thy$elf—  one  good  idea, 

But  known  to  be  thine  own? 

Is  better  to-  filter  through  • 

♦ An  host  from  'others  thrown#  ' * * 
a ' -Digi  oogle  „ , 
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Plainfield,  Ia.,  Nov.  1,  1845* 

Mr.  tlditor : — The  perusal  of  yotir  publication  has  givab  me  much 
ftfttisfaation,  in  anthropological  science.  From  the  connexion,  existing 
between  the  mind  and  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  salvation  of  man  can  be 
Inpst  effectually  promoted,  by  elevating  the  body  with  the  minds  To  do 
this,  the  laws  of  man's  nature  must  be,  studied  and  understood,  physically, 
organically,  morally*  and  intellectually ; or  the  philosophy  of  vitality  and 
mentality  mftst  be  known  and  obeyed ; therefore,  I have  conceived  that 
my  sphere  of  usefulness,  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  beings, 
would  be  greatly  enlarged  and  more  happily  occupied*  qualifying 
myself  to  relieve  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

. It  is  not  my  wish  to  become  a medical  practitioner,  but  I wish  to 
obta|a  that  practical  knowledge  m medical  science  necessary  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity*  with  which  I so  frequently  meet  in  my  ministerial 
labors ; and  I am  fully  persuaded  that  there  are  no  means  by  which  l 
could  better  qualify  myself  for  this  most  praiseworthy  of  all  objects,  than 
to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  science  of  Mesmerism,  and 
most  especially  the  Duodynamic  system  of  practice,  or  that  practice 
which  appertains  to  the  use  of  the  magneto-electrical  machine* 

I have  so  much  confidence  in  nature  and'physiological  remedies,  tq 
temov#  disease,  aided  by  botanioal  medicines,  that  I have  undertaken  tq 
ourf  a young  lady  of  a nervous  affection  involving  her  wholq  system. 
Which  has  completely  prostrated  her  for  more  than  turqv  yqaps.  t^Thi# 
patient  has  been  declared  incurable  by  the  best  phy^ieians  in  the  country, 
"but  you  know  their  reliance  is  on  drugs  alone,  which  more  frequently 
irritate  disease,  and  thereby  shorten  life*  It  is  well  known,  that  con-# 
sunjpUve  patients  last  but  a short  time,  when  treated  by  celopathiq 
physicians  j this  is  undoubtedly  caused  the  strong  medicines,  which 
i&Ute  and  aggravate,  rather  than  soothe  the  diseased  organs,  pad  to 
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assist  nature  in  removing  the  disease.  Observation  and  experience  must 
convince  every  one  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  whose  pre- 
judices are  not  stronger  than  their  reasoning,  or,  phrenologically  speaking? 
whose  selfish  propensities  are  in  obedience  to  the  knowing  and  reflective 
faculties. 

I will  state  to  you  the  course  of  treatment  which  I have  marked  out  for 
this  patient,  in  a brief  manner,  and  any  advke  you  may  be  pleased  to  give 
will  be  thankfully  received.  The  patient  is  of  the  sanguine  temperament, 
and  did  possess  a powerful  constitution,  and  still  has  a strong  hold  on  life. 
The  course  which  I am  pursuing  is,  first,  careful  dieting,  in  which  strong 
and  exciting  food  is  prohibited,  especially  animal  food,  and  every  thing  of 
a greasy  nature.  Secondly,  the  cold  shower-bath  every  day ; wrapped 
immediately  in  blankets  for  three  hours,  then  rubbed  with  a dry  towel 
and  flesh  brush.  For  her  cough,  the  Thompsonian  cough  powders.  To 
promote  digestion,  No.  4 — composition,  occasionally,  to  keep  a determina- 
tion of  the  vital  power  to  the  surface  — magnetism  to  soothe  and 
strengthen  the  nervous  system. 

Should  this  course  not  meet  with  your  approbation,  please  make  such 
corrections  as  you  think  proper,  and  greatly  oblige  your  fellow  laborer  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  G.  W.  H. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  mind  is  only  known  as  manifested  through  matter, 
and,  independent  of  matter,  mind  is  not  knowrn.  The  mind  may,  with  pro- 
propriety, be  compared  to  a sw^arm  of  bees  the  best  service  we  can  render 
them  is,  to  prepare  them  a suitable  hive,  or  tenement,  to  protect  and  take 
care  of  it,  leaving  the  bees  in  peaceable  possession  of  its  internal  apart- 
ments, gathering  the  swTeets  of  life,  and  storing  them  up  in  suitable  abun- 
dance. Any  attempt  to  improve  their  interests,  by  tampering  with  their 
internal  operations,  would,  most  probably,  prove  prejudicial,  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  mind ; to  attempt  to  im- 
prove it,  independent  of  the  body,  its  habitation,  is  as  futile  and  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  observation  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  | 
of  honey,  without  reference  to  the  source  from  which  it  was  collected,  and 
the  vessel  in  which  it  should  be  contained.  So,  if  we  wish  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  we  must  have  reference  to  the  food  which 
sustains  the  body,  as  well  as  that  upon  which  the  mind  feeds ; for  the 
mind  is  manifested  through  the  body,  and  necessarily  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  that  substance  through  which  it  is  manifested.  If  the  materials 
upon  which  the  mind  feeds  be  light  and  vulgar,  the  mind  will  partake  of 
it^ character.  Hence  the  injurious  effect  of  light  and  vulgar  reading.  If 
the  matter  through  which  the  mind  is  manifested  be  coarse  and  weak,  tha 
j»ind  $vill,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  partake  of  its  character.  The  food 
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Upon  which  the  body  feeds  ha*  its  modifying  influence  upon  fcofli  mirfd 
and  bodft  Hence,  Dietetics  becomes  a very  important  stqpiy.  A 
diseased  condition  of  the  body  diseases  the  mind  — so  intimately  are  they 
connected,  that  one  cannot  be  deranged  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
other ; hence  the  necessity  of  strict  ^Mention  to  the  body,  that  its  condition 
may  be  healthy,  its  quality  fine,  and  alt  its  organs  or  parts  in  such  due 
proportion  to  each  other,  producing  an  harmonious  action  uninterrupted 
by  a single  jar.  Then,  indeed,  would  the  design  of  nature  be  accom- 
plished, establishing  order  and  happiness  to  perfection.  To  bring  about 
so  desirable  a result,  the  services  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  divine,  and  the 
physician,  are  peculiarly  brought  into  requisition. 

As  to  advice,  in  respect  to  the  patient  in  question,  not  having  been 
informed  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  her  case,  would  render  it  extremely 
hazardous  indeed.  -These  complicated  lingering  diseases  of  long  stand- 
ing require  close  and  careful  observation  of  temperament,  as  well  as 
every  other  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  The  practitioner  must  not  bo 
confined  to  books  and  circumscribed  rules;  powerful  judgment,  with 
careful  observation,  in  varying  the  remedies  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  are  the  only  safe  principles  upon  which  the  physician  dares  to  base 
a system  of  practice.  Any  system  of  practice,  less  contracted  than  this, 
is  sure  to  be  faulty  in  the  extreme — more  frequently  destroying  life  than 
preserving  it  1 Those  remedial  agents  which  prove  so  effectual  in  one 
individual’s  case,  frequently  prove  aggravating  and  destructive  to  another, 
which,  to  every  appearance,  was  perfectly  parallel.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
practice  of  medicine ; every  dose  thrown  into  the  6tomach  is  an  experi- 
ment, which  may  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  it  may  not.  Hence,  the 
physician  says,  “if  and  if.”  If  what?  “If  the  medicine  produces  the 
desired  effect,  the  patient  will  recover.”  Careful  dieting  and  prudent 
exercise  are  two  medicines,  in  those  complicated  lingering  complaints, 
which  I am  strictly  conscientious*  in  recommending.  Yes!  one  other; 
— but  it  is  not  a drug,  ^o  be  thrown  into  the  stomach — -it  is  the  Magneto- 
Electrical  Machine.  Its  entire  success  in  treating  every  case  of  disease 
and  in  every  stage,  if  not  to  permanently  remove,  to  immediately  palliate, 
OOMlpeis  us  conscientiously1  to  recommend  it.  We  have  caused  consump- 
tive patients,  both  male  and  female,  who  were  gasping  for  breath,  to 
breathe  perfectly  free  and  easy  in  less  than  two  minutes,  finding  them- 
selves clear  of  all  oppression  for  the  time  being  ; and  where  those 
difficulties  are  not  too  deeply  seated,  a few  applications  of  this  simple 
fnaphine  permanently  cures.  It  does  not  appear,  like  most  drugs,  to  be 
limited  in  its  application  to  a certain  kind  of  disease,  but,  so  far  as  we 
hav#hadun  opportunity  of  judging,  it  proves  equally  successful  in  all. 
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It  possesses  that  peculiar  power  necessary  to  rouse  the  system  2u  ever] 
instance,  to  increase  the  temperature, and  equalize  the  circulation  j giving 
immediate  tone  to  the  nervous  system. 

We  were  called  to  see  a patient,  a few  days  since,  lying  in  a comatoa 
state ; eyes  rolled  back,  and  fixed  in  the  sookets ; the  veins  very  mucl 
distended>$  the  blood  having  almost  oeased  to  circulate.  W e had  him  put  ii 
hot  water  up  to  his  knees,  and  opened  a vein  in  each  foot,  but  no  blooc 
flowed.  We  applied  the  magneto-electrical  machine,  when  the  bloo< 
flowed  immediately,  with  its  wonted  freedom.  The  patient  was  im- 
mediately relieved,  and  forthwith  recovered,  with  but  little  more 
attention. 

In  another  case,  where  the  patient  had  fallen  from  a building,  bruising 
his  shoulder  and  side  very  much,  this  machine  was  equally  successful  ii 
rousing  and  equalizing  the  circulation,  and  relieving  the  sufferer  of  the 
most  exoruciating  pain  in  a few  minutes.  Notwithstanding  this  patienl 
was  very  severely  bruised,  suffering  the  most  extreme  pain  in  his 
shoulder,  side,  bowels,  and  hip,  yet,  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,  it  was 
all  removed,  and  the  next  day,  instead  of  lying  in  bed,  suffering  with 
extreme  soreness,  as  must  have  been  the  case  lender  the  ordinary  mode 
of  treatment,  he  was  walking  about,  as  usual,  and  the  next  day  or  two, 
found  him  & bis*regular  employment. 

We  have 'used  this  machine  very  successfully  in  one  case  of  cataract  oi 
the  eye.  It  is  a safer  and  much  more  pleasant  method  of  treating  this  difficult 
disease  than  with  the  knife,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  much  more 
permanent,  as  it  gives  the  eye  such  strength  and  vigor  as  would  resist 
any  predisposition  to  its  return.  This  is  an  admirable  as  well  as  a very 
desirable  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  cataract. 

We  are  now  applying  it  in  a very  critical  case  of  deafness,  and, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  we  are  much  gratified  to  say,  successfully, 
This  is  a case  of  long  standing.  The  patient  had  taken  a violent  cold, 
which  fell  in  her  head,  and,  finally,  settled  in  her  ears,  which  broke  and 
discharged  matter,  Af  ter  a length  of  time,  one  ear  healed  up,  but  was 

perfectly  insensible  to  sound — she  could  not  hear  a particle  with  it.  The 
other,  when  we  undertook  the  case,  was  last  falling  into  the  ^axfeie 
condition,  and  the  patient  must  soon  have  been  left  entirely  deaf.  After 
applying  the  machine  a while,  her  ears  became  very  sore  and  tender,  and 
are  now  becoming  quite  sensible  to  sound.  By  perseveringly  pursuing 
the  treatment,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  now  but  that  a final  cure  will 
be  the  result. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  examination  in  this  case,  which  was 
made  by  our  clairvoyant 
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Disease: — “Left  lobe  of  the  lungs  slightly  contracted;  liver  rather 
torpid ; lower  extremities  cold ; too  much  action  in  the  head,  and  has 
been  for  a long  time.  The  patient  is  quite  deaf,  hearing  but  little  out  of 
one  ear,  and  none  out  of  the  other.  Remedies : — Half  an  ounce  of  sweet 
oil,  one  drachm  oil  of  sassafras,  and  half  a drachm  oil  ced^r,  mix. ; one 
drop  in  each  fear  every  evening,  first  syringing  the  ears  out  thorough- 
ly with  warm  water  and  casftile  soap.  Take  the  sap  from  green  hickory 
wood,  and  saturate  a piece  of  wool  With  it:  keeping  the  ears  closed  with 
thie  will  prove  quite  stimulating,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
taking  cold.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dog- wood,  ( Comus  Floriday ) 
two  ounces  of  ladies’  slipper,  ( Cypripedium  Pvbescens ),  three  ounces 
white  poplar  bark,  ( Linodendron  Tulipifera)  one  ounce  Lobelia  Inflaia  ; 
add  water,  and  boil  till  all  the  strength  is  extracted,  reducing  the  whole 
to  one  quart ; add  sugar  to  make  a syrup.  Let  the  patient  take  half  a 
wine  glass  full  of  this  syrup  three  times  a day.  The  patient  must  bathe 
her  feet  every  other  evening  in  warm  water.  The  magneto-electrical 
machine  must  be  applied  as  often  as  three  times  jsl  week,  until  the  disease 
Is  principally  removed,  when  twice  a week  may  be  sufficient.  The 
positive  pole  must  be  applied  to  the  back  of  themeck,  and  the  negative  to 
the  ears.  Then  the  action  of  the  battery  may  be  pa&sed  through /rom  one 
mastoid  process  to  the  other ; t^ien  from  one  zigomatic  process  to  the 
other ; and,  finally,  through  from  one  ear  to  the  other — using  the  pre- 
caution of  damping  pieces  of  sponge,  and  placing  them  in  each  ear.  The 
poles  of  the  battery  may  be  changed,  so  as  to  pass  its  action  through  the 
ears  both  ways.  This  will  rouse  an  action  in  the  auditory  nerves,  and, 
produce  considerable  soreness,  but  will,  eventually,  remove  the  disease, 
leaving  the  auditory  nerves  in  a healthy  action.  The  battery  should  be 
applied  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.” 

. The  patient’s  general  health  has  already  much  improved.  The  pain  in 
the  ears,  with  which  the  patient  suffered  so  severely,  is  entirely  re- 
moved, and  the  soreness  which  was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  battery, 
is  mostly  removed;  and  the  auditory  nerves  are  gradually  becoming 
much  more  sensible  to  sound. 

* However  much  these  clairvoyant  examinations  may  look  like  humbug- 
gery  to  the  unthinking  and  prejudiced  minds,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  most 
successful  mode  of  practice  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; and  were  it 
more  generally  adopted,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  thousands  of 
lives  might  be  saved  which  otherwise  go  .down  to  untimely  graves.  Our 
^perience  in  this  matter  is  not  of  a mushroom  character ; we  have 
tested  it  most  effectually,  and  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  in 
cases  of  the  most  difficult  and  critical  character,  and,  in  every  instance, 
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was  new  strength  and  vigor  added  to  our  faith ; this  ’faith  has  finally 
developed  itself,  and  become  knowledge.  The  philosophy  of  clairvoyance 
has  burst  upon  our  benighted  mind,  and  we  no  longer  take  it  for  granted 
upon  faith.  We  have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  rain  falls  in  China,  but 
we  know  that  rain  falls  here — knowledge  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
faith.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  any  fact  must  either  take  it  upon 
faith  or  disbelieve  it.  As  soon  as  we  know  a fact  to  exist,  faith  is  no 
longer  required;  neither  is  it  possible  for  us  to  disbelieve.  For  a man 
to  say  he  does  not  believe  a statement  or  proposition  to  be  true,  is 
merely  to  say  he  has  not  investigated  it ; for  it  must  either  be  true  or 
false.  There  can  be  no  half  way  about  it,  and  a thorough  investigation  of 
every  proposition  will  prove  this  position  to  be  correct. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  FEBRILE  DISEASES. 

BY  W.  CLAY  WALLACE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  fevers  are  owing  to  local  irritation,  arising  from 
malposition  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  matter. 
Among  the  former  may  be  enumerated  protrusions  of  the  viscera,  disten- 
sion of  the  extreme  vessels,  fractures,  luxations,  &c.  Among  the  latter, 
pus  and  other  excretions,  necroses,  poisons,  animalculae,  vegetations,  &c. 

The  present  remarks  have  reference  to  two  grand  classes  of  fever. — 
the  remittent  and  eruptive. 

The  origin  of  the  remittent  class,  which,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  paroxysm  altogether  subsides,  may  aho  include  the  intermit- 
tent, has  been  usually  ascribed  to  malaria  or  miasmata.  Miasmata  are 
generally  considered  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  ; and  the  effects  on  the  constitution  are  said  to  be  owing 
to  inhalation  of  the  gases  generated  by  putrefactive  fermentation.  Al- 
though putrid  matter  applied  to  a wound  may  cause  great  constitutional 
disturbance,  we  have  no  facts  to  show  that  the  emanations  arising  from  it 
will  occasion  remittent  fevers  ; for  putrid  macerations  in  colleges  are 
often  cleaned  out  in  the  hottest  weather,  without  producing  these 
diseases.  In  manufactories  of  adipocire,  individuals  have  been  surround- 
ed by  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  emanations  from  the  decaying  flesh  of 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  yet  they  remain  perfectly  healthy. 
Quantities  of  hay  and  weeds  are  rotted  every  summer.  Animal  and 
vegetable  manure,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  is  often  collected  in 
heaps.  The  very  same  materials  said  to  engender  malaria  are  subjected 
to  the  same  decomposing  influences  without  producing  febrile  symptoms, 
and  the  hottest  seasons  are  not  always  the  most  unhealthy. 
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Happily  for  mankind,  the  poison  producing  febrile  diseases  cannot  be 
prepared  by  human  skill,  even  when  aided  by  the  numerous  discoveries 
of  modern  chemistry.  Though  the  elements  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemist,  he  can  effect  no  combination  of  inert  matter,  capable  of  exciting 
a periodic  disease,  or  one  giving  rise  to  emanations  by  which  its  kind 
may  be  reproduced.  If  such  preparations  could  be  made  by  art,  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  slow  poison  might  be  realized,  when  the  spirit  of 
revenge  or  cupidity  demanded  a victim.  The  ravages  of  pestilence 
might  not  be  stayed  with  the  destruction  of  the  intended  object^  but 
spread  all  around,  as  the  torch  of  an  incendiary  often  devastates  more 
than  he  intended. 

The  poisons  generated  by  vegetables  and  animals  are  not  inferior  in 
power  to  those  formed  by  the  combination  or  decomposition  of  inert 
matter.  As  far  as  I understand,  no  artificial  preparation  of  the  element* 
ary  bodies  will  produce  abortion,  yet  the  laboratory  of  nature  furnishes 
Spcale.  Art  does  not  furnish  a compound  capable  of  Contracting  the 
voluntary  muscles  equal  to  nux  vomica.  Prussic  acid  is  inferior  in 
virulence  to  aeonitina,  the  fif  tieth  part  of  a grain  of  which  has  produced 
serious  effects.  A small  portion  of  virus  in  the.  saliva  of  a rabid  dog,  is, 
when'  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  into  a wound, 
capable  of  lying  dormant  for  a time,  and  afterwards  producing  horrible 
effects.  An  almost  inconceivable  portion  of  virus  contained  in  the  matter 
from  a vaccine  or  variolous  pustule,  produces  fever,  and  reproduction  of 
the  same  kind  of  virus.  Serpents,  spiders,  bees,  gnats,  &c.,  produce 
well  known  effects. 

By  microscopical  obserations,  light  has  been  thrown  on  two  contagious 
diseases  -r-porrigo  and  scabies.  The  former  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a 
vegetable  whioh  even  sheds  its  seed.  The  irritation  of  the  latter  is 
occasioned  by  an  animalcule  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin.  Parasites 
are  sometimes  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another,  as  the  falling  out  of 
portions  of  the  whiskers  and  eyebrows  is  said  to  be  owing  to  destruction 
of  their  roots  by  a parasite  of  the  horse  fly.  Like  other  soils,  a particular 
state  of  the  body  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  growth  and  propagation 
of  parasites,  for  the  animalcules  in  the  cheesy  matter  of  acne  punctata 
thrive  best  in  a strumous  subject.  - 

Spurred  rye  is  caused  by  a parasitical  fungus,  the  dust  on  which  will 
produee  a similar  affection  in  any  grass,  if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  the 
roots.  This  fungus,  or  rather  the  dust  upon  it,  has  proved  poisonous  not 
only;  to  the  mammalia,  but  even  to  leeches  and  flies,  and  has  at  different  , 
periods  caused  dangerous  epidemics  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Besides 
rye,  many  other  grasses  are  subject  to  the  alteration*  It  is  probable. that 
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the  species  of  fungus  will  vary  with  the  plant,  and  that  the  variety  will 
produce  different  effects — thus  the  dust  from  one  kind  of  fungus  or  other 
parasite  may  produce  yellow  fever,  from  another  cholera,  and  so  on  5 0 1 
hybrids  may  be  produced,  giving  rise  to  new  diseases. 

The  powder  diffused  in  the  air  on  opening  the  common  puff  ball*  is 
said  to  be  myriads  of  its  seeds,  which,  wafted  by  the  atmosphere,  may 
pass  to  great  distances.  Many  of  these  will  alight  on  barren  soil,  or  at 
least  on  places  unfavorable  for  their  growth,  while  others,  out  of  the 
abundance  diffused,  will  find  locations  that  will  yield  support,  and  where 
they  may  propagate  their  seed,  to  be  again  in  like  manner  dispersed  by  the 
wind  to  seek  new  habitations.  We  may  hourly  inhale  portions  of  these, 
or  similar  seeds,  without  being  aware  of  their  presence.  The  seeds  of  the 
plants  which  constitute  mouldiness  or  mildew,  require  decomposing 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  as  a soil  in  which  they  may  grow,  and 
reproduce  their  species:  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 

constantly  in.  the  atmosphere,  a$  neither  paste  nor  soup  can  be  long 
exposed  to  decomposition,  without  being  covered  with  a miniature  forests 

It  is  in  autumn,  when  seeds  of  various  kinds  have  passed  to  maturity, 
that  fevers  from  malaria  most  frequently  prevail.  In  dry  or  in  very  wet 
weather  they  are  not  often  observed,  but  they  appear  after  much  rain, 
when  the  moisture  has  partially  evaporated,  and  the  vegetable  matter  been 
rendered  favorable  for  mouldiness*  Plantations  of  rice,  which  requires 
much  moisture  for  its  growth,  are  considered  m unhealthy  that  th* 
Russian  government  has  prohibited  its  cultivation. 

In  1817,  Savannah,  as  I am  informed  by  a gentleman  who  formerly 
resided  there,  was  as  healthy  as  southern  cities  usually  are,  till  the  rice 
on  a large  plantation  near  it  was  cut.  For  some  time  before  this  the  pre- 
vailing wind  wat  the  south-west.  Several  days  after  the  cutting  of  the 
rice,  the  wind  changed  to  the  north-east,  or  from  the  rice  fields  to  die  city, 
and  in  a few  days  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  - 

As  plants  have  their  peculiar  locations,  and  do  not  survive  the  seasons 
of  other  latitudes,  imported  parasites  may  be  propagated  on  whatever 
serves  as  a soil  for  mouldiness,  till  they  are  suddenly  blighted  by  the 
appearance  of  frost.  The  poison  of  yellow  fever  gradually  extends  from 
the  part  where  it  was  first  introduced,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
contagionists,  creeps  from  spot  to  spot,  and  increases  the  extent  of  the 
infected  district.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poison  of  typhus,  one  of  the 
exanathemata,  does  not  survive  the  heat  of  a tropical  region. 

The  cause  of  various  other  affections  has  been  ascribed  to  animalcplse, 
arid  from  what  has  been  ascertained  about  itch,  there  is  ground  for  the 
opinion.  Animalcule  have  been  dried,  and  kept  for  a series  of  years,  as4 
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♦have  again  exhibited  all  the  phenomena  of  life  after  being  immersed  in 
water.  Their  ova  may  lie  in  dust,  and  be  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere, until  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  for  their  develop1- 
ment.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  way  some  of  the  exanathemata  may  be 
disseminated.  The  plants  or  animalculae  producing  them,  or  their  seeds 
or  ova,  may  be  contained  in  the  albuminous  crusts,  which  occasion  the 
disease  by  contact,  or  when  dried  and  distributed  throughout  the  atmos- 
phere, by  being  inhaled.  Their  seeds  or  ova  may  also  be  put  forth  with 
the  air,  from  the  eruptions  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

There  may  be  something  more  than  mere  figurative  language  when  we 
talk  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  of  the  periods  of  germination  or 
incubation.  The  seeds  or  ova  of  eruptive  diseases  may  pass  through  the 
food  or  air  passages  to  the  circulatory  system,  and  be  deposited  beneath 
the  cutiele.  After  a period  of  germination  or  incubation,  they  are  more 
speedily  developed  on  the  parts  most  exposed  to  air  and  light,  and 
progress  more  slowly  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  After  an  allotted  time 
they  reach  maturity,  and  then  die  away,  having  previously  yielded  the 
means  of  propagating  their  kind.  It  is  perhaps  by  limiting  the  quantity 
of  seeds,  or  ova,  that  the  complaint  is  milder  when  the  matter  of  small 
pox  is  inserted  beneath  the  cuticle,  than  when  it  is  received  by  the  air 
passages.  As  plants  are  modified  by  cultivation  in  a different  climate 
and  soil,  diseases  are  modified  by  passing  through  a different  animal; 
thus,  when  small  pox  prevails,  cows  may  take  the  disease,  the  products 
of  which  will  occasion  a complaint  that  is  rarely  fatal,  and  which  can  be 
communicated  only  by  planting,  or  direct  contact  to  an  abraded  surface. 

According  to  the  theories  advanced,  most  febrile  diseases  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  one  is  occasioned  by  irritation  from  reception  of  poison  from 
parasites,  away  from  the  body ; the  other  by  irritation  from  parasites  in 
the  skin.  The  one  is  propagated  on  bodies  exterior  to  the  person ; the 
other  is  propagated  upon  it.  Though  the  one  is,  strictly  speaking,  non- 
contagious,  both  are  alike  to  be  dreaded,  for  the  seeds  of  pestiferous  fungi 
ra&y  take  root  on  decomposing  matter,  and  soon,  by  reproduction,  fill  the 
ail*  with  poisonous  dust.  The  seeds  of  the  other  may  be  disseminated  in 
a similar  manner,  to  grow  and  be  reproduced  on  the  body.  The  eu- 
phonous  terms,  koino  miasma  and  idio  miasma,  have  been  employed  to 
distinguish  contagion  from  the  person,  from  that  arising  from  infected  air. 

Parasites,  then,  are  the  chief  sources  of  disease,  and  as  we  can  only 
attribute  the  commencement  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  to  creative  power, 
it  is  inferred  that  these  causes  of  mortality  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
Contagious  diseases  have  broken  out  among  workmen  engaged  in  the 
manufaotyt e of  chlorine,  and  all  disinfecting  agents  have  been  found  so 
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inefficient,  that  we  do  not  know  they  can  be  controlled  by  any  known 
substance.  Habits  of  ablution,  which  have  been  so  often  recommended, 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best  means  of  checking  their 
propagation.  To  have  a system  free  from  noxious  parasites,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  utmost  cleanliness.  Cleanliness  in  the  street,  in  the  yard, 
and  in  the  domestic  animals.  Cleanliness  in  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and 
the  floor.  Cleanliness  in  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,,  and  the  bed-room. 
Cleanliness  in  what  we  eat,  what  we  drink,  and  what  we  put  orw  Clean- 
liness without*  the  person,  and  cleanliness  within  it.  As  the  weeds  from 
an  ill-conducted  farm  annoy  an  industrious  neighborhood,  it  is  a good  rule 
to  keep  well  to  windward  of  a suspicious  looking  craft- 

The  larger  insects,  as  flies  and  worms,  consume  the  decomposing  matter 
on  which  noxious  parasites  may  take  root,  and  if  it  abounds  they  become 
so  annoying  that  its  removaL  is  demanded.  The  slumberer  on  an  unclean 
bed  is  again  and  again  reminded  that  its  condition  should  be  examined, 
and  unclean  garments  soon  present  their  own  memorialists-  Burns,  with 
the  feelings  of  a poet,  might  utter  his  detestation  at  the  ugliness  of  one  of 
them,  but  it  required  the  philosophic  mind  of  Peter  Pindar,  who  was 
educated  a physician,  to  compose  a poem  in  its  praise-  The  little  mus- 
quito,  with  its  buzzing  noise  and  poisoned  bill,  does  its  utmost  to  prevent 
approach  to  marshy  districts,  especially  in  the  evening.  With  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance  it  repeats  its  warnings  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
its  life,  yet  it  may  prevent  remittent  fever  in  another  way.  I have  been 
informed  by  a medical  friend,  whose  father  made  the  observation,  that 
those  who  slept  under  musquito  netting  escaped  the  disease,  and  hence 
concluded  that  the  insects  were  useful  in  forcing  its  adoption-  The 
poisonous  seeds  being  interrupted  by  the  netting,  leave  the  atmosphere 
within  it  comparatively  pure.  It  is  possible  that  by  falling  on  the 
aqueous  vesicles  constituting  mist,  the  dust  of  malaria  may  be  inhaled  in  a 
more  concentrated  form,  by  exposure  after  sunset. 

When  animal  or  vegetable  parasites  are  introduced  to  a rural  district, 
other  parasites  are  apt  to  accompany  them.  A like  course  is,  observed 
by  the  parasites  constituting  disease,  for  itch  and  the  exanathemata  have 
often  their  sequelae.  The  seeds  of  porrigo  are  sometimes  introduced 
with  the  virus  of  vaccinia. 

Many  vegetable  poisons  cease  to  exert  a noxious  influence,  when  the 
system  is  accustomed  to  their  action.  A drachm  of  tobacco  has  occasioned 
death  when  infused  and  administered  as  an  enema  for  strangulated  hernia, 
yet  there  are  pumbers  who,  by  frequent  practice,  chew  several  drachms 
a day,  without  apparent  injury.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cases  are  most 
fatal  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  and  that  Creoles  are  not  so 
' able  to  be  affected  with  fever  as  strangers.  Boston  Med.  % , Sur.  Jour . 
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FOR  THE  ST.  L0T7IB  MAGNET. 

THE  MILK  SICKNESS. 

JHr.  Edtiw : -r-During  a late  trip  in  Illinois,  I took  pains  to  collect  all 
the  information  I could  from  every  source,  concerning  tins  “pestilence 
that  walketh  in.  darkness,  ” striking  its  .-unsuspecting  victims  from  its 
Undiscovered  hiding  place.  My  object  was  to  drag  to  light  this  unknown 
murderer,  upon  whose  head  so  many  bounties  have  hitherto 'been  set  in 
Vauu  Shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery,  he  has  defied  all  attempts  at 
discovery,  and  even  bribed  his  very  victims  and  their  suffering  friends,  to 
hoik  up  his  midnight  assassinations ; scarcely  any  one  being  willing  to 
disclose  his  doings  in  their » neighborhood.  From  all  I could  learn  of  the 
stately  -goings  of  this  dreaded  angel  of  death,  of  whose  footsteps  no  one 
<«a»  be  forewarned,  I have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: — 

,1st.  It  is  not  a vegetable  poison,  because  bo  vegetable  poisons  inflict  the 
perntaneml ; constitutional  injury  -which  this  is  known  to  do*  No  deadly 
mineral  poisons*  (which  milk  sickness,  from  its  effects,  must  be)  are 
<k&ewn  to  be,  incorporated  in  tbesgrowth  of  vegetables  insensible  quan- 
tities. » ».,•  . . . 1.  . , , 

2d.  It  is  booasioned,  principally,  by  Jlrsenivtfs  fumes  issuing  from  the 
^arth,:  .perhaps  at  times  slightly  impregnated  with  cobalt  or  copper. 
These  fumes  are,  quite  probably,  in  many  instances,  in  the  form  of 
JLrmwrHlyL  hydrogen  gas y known  to*  be  ; a vety  Hoxibus  compound ; at 
other  titaes  and  places  they  may  become  an  evaporated  Arsenic  acid,  which 
•has  a thick  honey-like  consis tebOte  and  appearance.-  Something  like  this 
last  substance  has. been  frequently  seen  near  two  famous  milk  sickness 
spots,  mixed  with  the  devtiin  the  morning,  upon  the  herbage.  I also 
•heard  that  it  had  been  found  in  a white  incrustation  on  rocks  about  a 
spring  whose;  waters  produced  milk  sickness — the  fames,  in  this  instance, 
having  become  incorporated  with  the . water  in  their  passage  out  of  the 
earth. 

I visited  two  famous  milk  sickness  localities,  both  Iqvx  places,  and 
evidently. formed  by  the  sinking  of  a . portion  of  the  surface  into  a deep 
•ubterranean  cavity.  Af ter  rainss  and , in  damp  weather,  a fog  is  seen 
rising  from  these  insulated  spots,  while  it  rises, from, no  other  portion  of 
the  surrounding  country > evidencing  the  escape;  of  warmth  from  great 
depths,  through  an  opening  in  the  stratified  rocks,  bringing  up  with  it 
arsermus  t?apdr$,  from  the  regions  of  heated  granite.  :n  * 

These  axe  the  kind  of  suffocating  fumes  which  Telemachus  encountered, 
“boldly,  sword  in  hand,”  as  he  approached  the  Desensus  averni. 
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When  the  wind  blows  they  are  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere,  without 
injury  to  any  one,  but  when  the  air  is  still  at  night,  they  accumulate,  and 
are  brought  down  with  the  falling  dew  upon  the  herbage  in  quantities 
sufficiently  sensible  to  poison  the  cattle  that  feed  upon  it.  The  flow  of 
these  vapors  depending  on  subterranean  dynamics,  are  as  uncertain  and 
interrupted  as  volcanic  action. 

If  this  view  of  the  causes  of  milk  sickness  is  correct,  the  investigation 
of  it  becomes  the  province  of  the  geologist,  and  not  of  the  botanist.  If 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  where  this  scourge  prevails,  would 
employ  a scientific  geologist  and  chemist  like  Professor  Owen,  to  visit 
noted  localities,  and  gather  facts  by  extensive  correspondence,  to  endeavor 
to  *errive  at  a conclusion  in  this  way.  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  take  a 
more  practical  view  of  the  subject  than  in  offering  bounties  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  it.  Their  present  plan  smacks  too  much  of  the  qUack 
principle  on  which  some  people  employ  physicians  — “No  cure,  no  pay.*’ 
Let" tRe  *explorer  first  obtain  information  from  the  farmers  of  localities; 
then  judge,  as  near  as  he  can  from  the  surface,  where  the  subterranean 
fissures  exist  in  the  stratified  rocks,  and  submit  the  air  over  them  to  some 
delicate  test  * of  arsenious  presence.  In  this  way  these  breathing  holes 
of  the  earth  may  he  discovered  and  fenced  out,  at  public  expense,  as 
forbidden  and  infected  districts.  Experiments  should  also  he  made  with 
diluted  arsenic  upon  domestic  animals,  to  see  how  far  it  corresponds  with 
milk  sickness.  ' 

In  listening  to  the  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  milk  sickness,  (an  acute 
case  of  which  I have  never  seen),  I was  forcibly  struck  with  their 
similarity  to  a disease  of  which  the  English  once  died,  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  a fort,  from  which  they  had  driven  *the  French.  At  last,  the  cause 
of  it  was  found  to  be  a bag  of  arsenic  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  from 
which  they  obtained  water.  So  far  as  I can  learn,  the  milk  sickness  has 
generally  been  treated  as  a poisoning  disease,  hut  until  the  precise 
, nature  of  the  poison  is  discovered,  all  medical  treatment  must,  of  course? 

he  defective.  The  poisonous  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  should 
' be  promptly  removed  first,  when  a stomach-pump  is  not  at  hand,  by 
emetics  and  cathartics,  tickling  the  fauces  with  a feather,  &c.  On  the 
supposition  that  arsenic  is  the  cause,  linseed  tea,  soap  water,  decoction  of 
mallows,  white  of  eggs  and  water,  syrups,  sugar  water,  warm  milk> 
chocolate,  &c.,  should  be  copiously  drank,  and  used  in  enemas;  half  a 
table- spoonful  of  iron  rust  in  a cup  of  water  is  good.  After  administer* 
ing  any  of  these,  let  vomiting  he  excited  by  a feather  in  the  fauces,  and 
the  operation  frequently  repeated.  Against  the  dangerous  sinking  and 
prostration  that  follows,  a very  weak  dilution  of  laudanum,  ini  small 
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quantities,  would  be  good ; also  a little  quinine  mixed  with  the  linseed  or 
mallows  tea. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  for  country  people  to  follow  until  a phy- 
sician can  be  had*  The  writer  once  treated  a person  whose  constitution 
had  been  nearly  ruined  eighteen  months  before  by  milk  sickness*  His 
former  health  and  strength  were,  in  a great  measure,  restored  by  homoeo- 
pathic doses  of  carbo  vegetabilis  and  nux  v.,  continued  for  ten  weeks,  the 
former  producing  the  most  marked  improvement.  H. 

[This  view  of  this  formidable  disease  is  corroborated  by  several  very 
intelligent  observers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Facts,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  also,  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  position  taken  by 
our  correspondent.  It  is  a subject,  at  all  events,  worthy  of  investigation ; 
and  every  person,  most  especially  physicians,  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  gathering  facts  and  making  observations,  should  not  neglect  to  do  so. 
By  this  means,  the  true  cause  of  this  fatal  disease  may  be  discovered  and 
removed,  or,  at  least,  greatly  modified.] 


FOR  THE  SAINT  LOUIS  MAGNET. 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

Mr,  Editor: — From  a perusal  of  your  Journal,  “The  Magnet,”  1 
perceive  it  is  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  science  and  knowledge.  The 
subject  to  which  I would  call  your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  your 
readers,  has,  however,  no  connection  with  the  subject  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, yet  it  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  well  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  intelligent  portion  of  this  city — I have  reference  to  the  science  of 
Phonography,  or,  writing  by  sound.  This  subject  is  now  being  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hardinge,  a gentleman  of  rare  acquirements,  learning,  and  scientific 
research.  The  present  method  of  writing,  as  all  who  write  much  are 
$ware,  will  admit  of  much  improvement,  being  very  inadequate  for 
writing  with  a,  degree  of  facility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  accuracy. 
The  number  of  silent  letters,  the  combination  of  several  letters  to  produce 
a sound  which  may  be  expressed  by  one,  and  often  a different  letter  from 
any  . used,  besides  the  great  number  of  motions  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  these  letters,  and  the  words  in  which  they  enter,  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  render  the  task  of  writing  a laborious  one,  especially  if  great 
facility, is  required.  It  was  this  that  induced  Mr.  H.  to  look  for  some 
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other  method  than  by  the  characters  now  in  common  use  ; he  examined 
the  various  s}rstems  of  Stenography,  invented  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  but 
found  them,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  inadequate  for  the  end  desired; 
yet  these  systems  were,  for  the  most  part,  improvements  on  the  doromon 
way  of  writing.  He  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and,  after  the  labor 
of  some  years,  he  has  presented  to  the  public  a system  greatly  superior  to 
any  other  system  now  in  use.  He  commences  by  taking  for  his  guide  the 
various  sounds  which  are  requisite  in  pronouncing  the  words  in  the 
English  language,  or  those  of  any  other ; these  sounds  he  reduces  to 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty ; for  characters  to  represent  these  sounds, 
he  has  recourse  to  geometrical  principles,  and  from  the  circle  and  angles 
he  forms  all  his  characters ; each  character  is  made  with  a single  motion, 
and  no  combination  of  characters,  for  the  formation  of  any  word,  embodies 
more  than  seven  motions,  whereas,  in  the  common  way  of  writing,  that 
number  of  motions  is  often  required  for  the  formation  of  a single  letter. 
The  motions  used  are  the  most  natural  for  the  hands  and  fingers,  easily 
learned,  and  as  easily  retained  in  the  memory.  It  has'  been  objected  by 
many  who  have  paid  very  little  attention,  that  it  is  very  blind,  and  learned 
with  difficulty ; but  it  is  not  so.  If  they  would  but  give  it  the  attention 
which  it  fully  deserves,  they  would  soon  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 
As  a facility  in  writing,  it  is  acquired  in  a very  short  time,  and,  with  a 
little  practice,  a person  is  enabled  to  write  as  fast  as  one  would  ordinarily 
talk  or  read.  All  silent  letters  are  dispensed  with  in  writing,  the  sounds 
contained  in  the  word  being  the  sole  guide  in  its  formation;  In  the  short 
space  of  time  of  ten  hours,  a system  of  writing  is  acquired,  by  which  the 
whole  number  of  words  in  the  English  language  (amounting  to  40,000, 
and  upwards)  may  be  written.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  Spanish 
language  with  great  success.  I believe  it  is  in  contemplation  by  a person 
in  this  city,  to  apply  it  to  the  German;  yet,  having  been  made  with  an 
eye  to  the  English  language,  it  is,  of  course,  better  adapted  to  that  than 
to  any  other  language. 

The  science  of  Phonography  is  not  the.  only  science  taught  by  Mr. 
Hardinge ; he  teaches  a system  of  Mnemonics;  it  is  called  by  him  the 
“art  of  Memory ;”  a plan  of  aiding  the  memory  iii  its  retention  of  the 
many  subjects  presented  to  it.  Its  application  to  mnemonizing  dates  in 
ancient  and  modern  history  has  been  fully  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
this  city,  in  the  public  lectures  given  by  Mr.  H. 

He  also  has  a plan  of  teaching  History,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  by 
which  the  smallest  child  can  make  more  progress,  in  six  hours,  than  he 
can,  in  the  present  wray  of  teaching,  in  six  months. 

When  these  subjects  were  first  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  people 
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of  this  place,  they  were  decried  and  hooted  by  the  wiseacre*  japd  would 
be  wise  men,  who  take  the  opportunity  of  railing  at  any  person  who  may 
have  invented  any  thing  useful,  to  bring  themselves  into  notice,  being  well 
“aware  that  their  own  merit  would  never  do  so.  There  are  other  persons 
here  7- men  of,  learning— who  have  neglected  to  examine  the  system  of 
Phonography,  being  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that  it  is  pot  feasible* 
Yet  I am  well  convinced,,  that,  if  those  persons  would  but  test  the 
system  as  it  should  be  tested,  they  would  at  once  see  its  merit,  and  use 
all  their  influenqeto  taring  it  into  notice  and  general  use.  I.jdo  pot  mean 
to  say  that  this  system:  is  perfect,  for,  in  this  age,  when  scienqe  is  taking 
*uch  strides  in  its  onward  progression,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if  every 
department  of  science  was  not  capable  of  great  improvement.  Yet  from 
a trial  of  the  system,  I am  convinced  that  this  testimony  is  justly  due  to 
Mr.  Hardipge,  from  Own  op  Pupils* 


CLIMATE,  SEASONS,  AND  PERIODS  OF  TIME  INDICATED 
- ' :BY  FOSSIL  WOOD. 

By  a,  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  forms,  structure,  and 
economy  of  beix^s  long  , since  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  eqrth,  may 
with  certainty  ]>e  determined.  , So  by  the  aid  derived  from  a few  botanical 
principles,  we  may  illustrate  not  only  the  form  and  character  of  vegetables,  ^ 
of  but  the-  feipte&t  vestiges . remain,  but  also  poin^t  out  t^e  im- 

portant inferences  at  which  we  may  arrive,  relative  to  the  state  olj  the 
eml^the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  even  of  the  seasons  wlpcji:  prevailed 
at  thq  periods  whep  those  plants  flpurished.  Our  distinguished  country*, 
man,  Professor  Babbage,  has  forcibly  exemplified  the , inductive  prpeesty 
by  which  s,uph. results; may  be  obtained.  . ,£ 

* cc. :W$,  l^veseen*”  observes  this  distinguished  pbilcjsopher,  “that^ 
dicotyledonous  trees  iperease  in  cize  by  the  deposition  .pf»an  additional 
layer  annually  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  \ an^(  that  a transverse 
section  of  such  trees  presents  the  appearance  of  a series  of  nearly 
concentric,  irregular  rings,  the  number  of  which  indicates  the  age  of  the 
tree.  The  relative  thickness  of  these  annular  markings  depends  on  the 
more  or  less  flourishing  state  of  the  plant  during  the  years  in  which  they 
were  formed.  Each  ring  may,  in  some  trees,  be  observed  to  be  sub- 
divided into  others,  thus  indicating  succesive  periods  of  the  same  year 
during  which  its  vegetation  was  advanced  or  checked*  These  rings  are 
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disturbed  in  certain  parts  by  irregularities  resulting  from  branches  ; and 
the  year  in  which  each  branch  first  sprang  from  the  parent  stock,  may 
therefore  be  ascertained  by  proper  sections.  These  prominent  effects  are 
obvious  to  our  senses ; but  every  shower  that  falls,  every  change  of 
temperature  that  occurs,  and  every  wind  that  blows,  leaves  on  the 
vegetable  world  the  traces  of  its  passage  $ slight  indeed,  and  impercepti- 
ble perhaps  to  us,  but  not  the  less  permanently  recorded  in  the  depths  of 
those  woody  fabrics. 

“All  these  indications  of  the  growth  of  the  living  tree  are  preserved 
in  the  fossil  trunk,  and  with  them  also  frequently  the  history  of  its  partial 
decay.  Let  us  new  examine  the  use  we  can  make  of  these  details 
relative  to  individual  trees,  when  considering  forests  submerged  by  seas, 
imbedded  ifi  peat  mosses,  or  transformed,  as  in  some  of  the  harder  strata, 
into  atone*  ' Let  us  imagine  that  we  possessed  sections  of  the  trunks  of^t 
considerable  number  of  trees,  such  as  those  occurring  in  the  Island  of 
Portland.  If  we  were  to  select  a number  of  trees  of  about  the  same  size, 
we  should  probably  find  many  of  them  to  have  been  contemporaries. 
This  fact  would  be  rendered  probable  if  we  observed,  as  we  doubtless 
should  do,  on  examining  the  aiinual  rings,  that  some  of  them,  conspicuous 
for  their  size,  occurred  at  the  same  distances  of  years  in  several  trees. 
If,  for  example,  we  found  on  several  trees  a remarkably  large  annual 
rifig,  fallowed  at  a distance  of  seven  years  by  a remarkably  thin  ring  ; and 
thisagain,  after  two  years,  followed  by  another  large  ring,  we  should 
reasonably  infer  from  these  trees,  that  seven  years  after  a season  highly 
favorable  to  their  growth,  there  had  occurred  a season  highly  unfavorable 
to  them:  and  that  after  two  more  years,  another  very  favorable  season 
had  happened,  and  that  all  the  trees  so  observed  had  existed  at  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  nature  of  the  season,  whether  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  would  he  known  with  some  degree  of  probability,  from  the  class  of 
tree  under  examination.  This  kind  of  evidence,  though  slight  at  first, 
receives  additional  and  great  confirmation  by  the  discovery  of  every  new 
ring  which  supports  it ; and,  by  a considerable  concurrence^  of  such 
Observations,  the  Succession  of  seasons  might  be  ascertained  in  geological 
periods,  however  remote.** 


X. 
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FOR  THE  SAINT  LOUIS  MAGNET. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology  should  be  looked  upon  as  a heavenly  science,  because  it 
treats  of  the  heavenly  elements  enfolded  into  an  existence  called  Man. 

Phrenology,  like  every  other  real  knowledge,  is  a gift  fron*  heaven, 
and  directs  man  to  seek  the  Spirit,  with  respect  to  a knowledge  of  liitnself. 
It  has  not  yet  been  applied  in  all  its  truth ; still  its  value  as  a,  divine  gift, 
remains  unaltered.  It  should  be  studied  as  proceeding  from  that  Spirit 
who  has  treated  the  very  faculties  of  whose  joys  it  treats.  It  shows, 
above  all  other  sciences,  how  the  Creator,  by  his  presence  in  the  faculties, 
directs  them  to  his  own  joyous  purpose.  The  Creator  has  planted  in  the 
universe  the  three  elements  wherewith  he  works  out  the  improved  man, 
and  Phrenology  directs  man  to  love  and  apprehend  rightly  the  use  the 
Creator  is  making  of  him.  This  science  points  evidently  to  the  vital 
relationship  which  exists  between  man  and  his  Makers  It  demonstrates 
clearly  the  fact,  that,  in  the  animal  economy,  no  operation  can  take  place 
within  an  organ  without  the  organizer  — that  no  single  organ,  whether 
nerve  or  gland,  performs  a function  of  itself.  Phrenology  shows  that  the 
Various  feelings,  sentiments,  and  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  material 
instruments,  Cannot  be  manifested  in  this  life,  without  the  divine  presence 
actuating  them.  The  Creator  is  wonderfully  and  Constantly  remaking 
inan,  and  it  is  to  the  mardellous  skill  and  wonderful  wisdom  which  He  is 
displaying  in  the  organizing  work,  that  Phrenology  calls  your  attention. 

Phrenology  asserts  that  every  creature  and  every  physical  object  is 
deceiving  a progressive  constitution,  and  is  placed  in  certain  relations 
With  the  Creator that  a sense  of  goodness  and  happiness  is  the  result  of 
obedience  to  these  relations,  and  that  vice,  sin,  and  misery  consist  in,  and 
arise  from,  the  neglect  and  disobedience  of  the  Spirit.  Phrenology  gives, 
a just  exposition  of  that  which  previously  exists  in  human  nature,  and 
declares  that  the  results  of  the  qualities  and  actions  have  no  individual 
existence  independent  of  that  mind  which  previously  exists  in  the 
Infinile. 

Phrenology  treats  of  the  known  qualities  in  man,  as  ? physical, 
organic,  and  moral  being,  under  the  action  of  general  laws.  It  proves 
the  correspondence  that  exists  between  the  interior  spirit  and  exterior 
form.  It  shows  the  results  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  over  mind  and  matter. 

Phrenology  shows  that  nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  and  precious 
than  the  productions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  when  manifesting  itself  through 
l^uman  conditions — that  the  human  mind  stands  in  nearly  the  same 
' * * • ‘ 24 
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relationship  to  the  Divine  Mind  as  the  earth  does  to  the  Sun,  and  that  the 
manifold  powers  put  forth  in  every  day  life  by  the  most  ordinary  men, 
are  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Mind,  through  its  mentalized  human 
instrument,  the  brain  of  man . 

Phrenology  shows  that  the  Divinity  himself,  the  Spirit  alone,  »s  that 
which  animates  all  creation — is  the  li/e  in  all  that  lives — -and  that  man’s 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  faculties  have,  like  man  himself,  a joy  only 
from  the  Divine  Mind. 

Phrenology  proves  that  every  function  of  the  mind  and  body  is 
receiving  a legitimate  sphere  of  activity,  that  each  may  be  misused,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  its  being  so,  except  by  fulfilling  through  the 
laws,  all  the  Spirit’s  organic  and  moral  requisitions ; and  declares  the 
absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of  overcoming  the  animal  nature,  and 
of  offering  the  whole  mansion  of  the  highest  and  noblest  sentiments  to  the 
Spirit,  for  its  exercise  and  use. 

Phrenology  is  a practical  science } is  demonstrable  both  in  its  abstract 
and  in  its  aggregate,  and  refers,  lastly,  and  principally,  to  joyful  results. 

In  what  practical  utility  this  science  consists,  will  be  treated  of,  or,  at 
least,  cursorily  pointed  out,  in  some  future  articles  in  this  publication. 

B. 

[We  shall  be  much  pleased  to  have  friend  B.  continue  his  correspond- 
ence, by  showing  the  practical  relations  of  Phrenology  to  education  and 
morals  in  general.  This  is  what  the  public  mind  requires,  and  we  should 
be  pleased  to  present  them  with  it,  through  the  medium  of  our  publication, 
especially  from  so  practical  a writer  as  our  worthy  correspondent.] 


VOR  THE  SAINT  LOUIS  MAGNET* 


Mr.  Editor  : — I believe,  sir,  that  you  will  be  able  to  recollect  thpt  I 
hesitated  a good  deal  when  you  mentioned  to  me  Dr.  Buchanan’s  dis- 
coveries in  the  action  and  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  by  him 
termed,  Neurology. 

We  have  all  so  much  and  so  frequently  been  disappointed  by  the  failure 
of  new  discoveries,  real  or  pretended,  that,  in  common  with  most  persons- 
of  experience  and  reflection,  I am  inclined  to  entertain  a considerable 
degree  of  distrust  about  such  professions  of  extraordinary  power  and 
knowledge. 

* I heard  his  introductory  lecture,  at  Concert  Hall  ■#—  my  doubts  were 
shaken,  but  I was  far  from  being  convinced.  I had  no  opportunity 
of  attending  his  course  of  lectures  wh  ch  he  gave  to  his  class,  business 
having  otherwise  engaged  me,  sd  as  to  leave  me  no  leisure,  only  just  to 
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hear  the  last  of  his  course.  I do  not  pretend  to  judge  deeply  of  science, 
but  I feel  that  Dr.  Buchanan  is  a very  extraordinary  man.  I know  not 
whether,  indeed,  most  to  admire  his  manner  of  treating  his  subject,  or 
the  subject  itself.  His  language  is  flowing,  full,  and  elegantly  correct. 
His  style  unassuming,  earnest,  and  familiar.  His  great  aim  seem3  to  be 
to  fix  the  understanding  upon  his  subject ; consequently,  all  the  play  o1’ 
creative  fancy,  or  brilliant  display,  or  other  fashionable  but  hollow 
artifices,  are  entirely  neglected.  He  illustrates,  however,  by  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  exanrples,  and  by  the  most  appropriate  and  striking 
analogies.  His  proofs  carry  with  them  the  most  full  and  perfect  con- 
viction. Persons  must  be  much  more  than  ordinarily  sceptical  who  can 
refuse  him  their  credence,  seeing  that  he  demonstrates  every  proposition 
or  the  principle  therein  contained;  those  propositions  are  stated  with 
such  clearness,  that  there  is  scarcely  a possibility  of  being  mistaken  in 
his  meaning — they  reach  both  the  head  and  the  heart,  without  playing 
round  either  — there  seem  to  be  no  words  more  in  any  demonstration 
than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  ; and  this,  as  you  know*,  should  always 
be  the  case  in  scientific  lectures. 

His  method  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  describe ; this,  however,  I may 
state,  that  every  proposition  is  made  by  him,  as  far  as  possible,  the  basis 
of  that  which  succeeds  it.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  the  memory  is 
greatly  assisted,  and  the  judgment  gratified. 

I feel  that  Dr.  Buchanan’s  discoveries  are  fraught  wTilh  benefit  to 
mankind ; his  science,  of  which  your  owTn  embraces  all  the  curative 
principle,  is  a message  of  mercy  and  benevolence  to  the  human  family  — 
a real  triumph  of  scientific  culture.  To  you,  sir,  and  to  him,  an$  to  the 
great  cause  in  which  you  are  both  engaged,  I wish  every  success. 

Yt>urs,  respectfully,  A. 


We  have  received  a fe^v  copies  of  the  “ Sketches  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s 
Discoveries  in  Neurology.”  This  is  a neat  pamphlet,  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages,  and  will  be  read  with  marked  interest  by  all 
those  who  feel  interested  in  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
Anthropological  science.  Price  25  cents,  or  five  copies  will  be  sent  to 
address,  by  remitting  one  dollar, 

We  have  also  received  a number  of  Phrenological  Busts,  manufactured 
out  of  plaster  of  paris,  and  neatly  executed ; containing  all  the  organs 
mapped  off,  in  accordance  with  the  improved  method  of  Mr.  Fowler. 
The  boundaries  of  each  organ  are  distinctly  engraven  in  the  busts. 
Price  $1  50. 
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A rihmber  of  very  neatly  executed  Neurological  Busts  have  been  left 
with  us  for  sale  by  an  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Dixon,  formerly  of  England, 
These  busts  contain  all  the  organs  mapped  off  in  strict  accordance  with 
Dr.  Buchanan’s  discoveries  in  Neurology.  Having  examined  the  busts, 
and  compared  them  with  the  Dr.’s  chart,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  we  believe 
them  to  be  correct.  They  will  prove  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  student 
who  wishes  to  investigate  this  science.  The  prgans  are  neatly  engraven 
in  the  bust,  and  the  name  of  each  organ  pasted  on  it,  showing  the  precise 
locations  of  the  organs.  Price  $2  50*  v 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a very  acceptable  present  from  ouy 
patron  and  friend,  N—  ,■ . , and  \ye  cannot  better  express  our  gratitude 
than  by  wishintfjsUjl  uninterrupted  health  and  happiness.  This  gentle- 
man had  rSM&i^||p^^rely  with  a pain  in  Jus  breast  and  side,  for  some 
six  months.  TJyjJ^ading  the  Magnet,  he  became  so  sanguine  in  the 
belief  that  pnr  mode  of  practice  would  remove  his  difficulty,  that  he  came 
the  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  see  us.  We  applied  the 
rotary  galvanic  machine,  not  at  that  time  having  the  magneto- electrical, 
and  in  two  days  he  returned  home,  perfectly  well,  and  has  remained  so 
ever  since.  In  a letter  which  we  received  from  him,  he  says — $c  I have 
labored  nearly  as  hard  since  as  I ever  did  before,  although,  for  some  six 
month#  before  I placed  myself  under  your  care,  I was  not  able  to  labor  at 
all.”  It  is  truly  very  gratifying  to  a physician,  after  expending  his  best 
energies  for  the  relief  of  his  fellow  beings,  to  have  it  so  gratefully  repaid* 

Sweating  Blood. — Clairvoyance. — 4-  remarkable  case  of  something 
i is  said  to  have  been  exhibited,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  person  of  Susan 
EL  Pearson,  a young  woman  Jiving  with  Mr.  Hiram  Weetfall,  in  this  town. 
She  has  been  afflicted  several  times  with  severe  spasms,  in  which  she 
suffers  great  pain,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  sweat  blood  profusely 
over  the  stomach,  and  from  the/  forehead.  This  sweating  of  blood  she 
prophesied  beforehand,  and,  on  each  occasion,  it  took  place  at  the  precise 
'time  predicted,  in  the  presence  of  respectable  persons,  whose  testimony  we 
are  bound  to  believe.  It  is  also  said  that  she  has  frequently,  when  sitting 
in  a closed  room,  related  accurately  what  some  members  of  the  family  were 
doing  in  other  departments  of  the  house  or  premises.  That  she  will  tell 
the  time  of  day  to  a minute,  by  a time  piece  in  the  other  room,  out  of  her 
sight  — and,  that,  frequently,  she  has  been  heard  reading  the  Bible 
correctly  and  fluently  in  her  dark  room.  She  says  she  can  read  and  tell 
the  time  of  day  perfectly  well  in  the  dark,  as  it  is  all  plain  to  her  sight. 
Many  of  her  sayings  and  doings  are  beyond  the  common  experience  of 
human  actions.  We  give  them  as  we  have  heard  them  from  respectable 
iritnes^es. — Wabash  Courier . 

■ * ■ 
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•This  publication  has  now  reached  its  eighth  number,  tmd  wemttst  say 
we  are  highly  gratified,  and  agreeably  disappointed,  with  the  flattering 
reception  with  which  it  has  met.  Our  friends  of  the  press  have  most  unani- 
mously noticed  it  with  marked  respect*  paying  due  tribute  to  its  neat  and 
tasty  appearance,  as  well  as  the  profound  and  philosophical  matter  with 
ifoliich  its  pages  te^m.  Our  subscribers,  we  find,  anxiously  await  it* 
arrival  f many  in  the  city  frequently  inquire  for  it  several  days  beforp  it 
is  due.  Its  circulation  is  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  and  daily 
increasing.  Hencq,  our  friends  hav%  nothing  to  fiear.  It  will  be  sus- 
tained and  continued*  notwithstanding  the  fears  and  doubts  of  its  friends, 
and  the  malicious  prophecies  of  its  enemies.  We  have  die  back  numbers 
sufficient  to  accommodate  some  five  hundred  subscribers  more,  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  have  our  friends  interest  themselves  in  obtaining 
subscribers  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  whole  edition  by  the  time  the  second 
volume  commences. 

It  has  been  strongly"  suspected,  that  a .scientific  periodical  could  not  be 
.sustained  in  the  far  West;  but  most  certainly  the  reception  which  thp 
“ fSt.  Louis  Magnet”  has  met  argues  very  differently,  and  compels  us,  in 
spite  of  preconceived  opinions,  to  draw  a very  different  conclusion;  and 
all  we  ask,  to  make  it  equal  to  any  of  its  contemporaries  of  like  magni-? 
Jtude,  is,  sufficient  encouragement.  ,Such  encouragement  we  hope  to 
.merit.  We  shall  spare  neither  pains  no*  expense  in  making  the  Worjc 
interesting,  instructive  and  desirable  to  our  readers ; presenting  them 
with  whatever  is  new,  solid  and  practical,  upon  all  those  subjects  which 
it  professes  to  inyesfig&te.  We  fully  subscribe  to  the  duodynamic  system 
of  philosophy,  believing  .that  two  forces  govern  all  actions  — the  negative 
and  positive ; one  drawing  and  the  other  pushing— -the  positive  pushing, 
, Awd  the  negative  drawing ; that  t>yo  positives  repulse,  and  that  two  nega- 
tives produce  no  effect,  Upon/thjs  principle  \ye  solve  the  problem  of  the 
“St.  Louis  Magnet”  occasionally  being  repulsed.  We  dose  this  article 
with  a few  examples  of  the  attractive  character,  being  so  fortunate  a3  to 
•meet  with  but  one  of  the  opposite  principle,  (Sangamo  Journal,)  and 
that  w.e  have,  unfortunately  for  our  readers,  contrived  to  lose. 

Mesmerism. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  St.  Louis 
Magnet,  a monthly  publication,  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  published  by  Dr.  T.  J.  McNair,  at  St.  Louis;  for  one  dollar 
per  annum.  ' 1 

The  work  seems  clear  of  humbuggery.  The  editorials  evince  sincere 
devotion  to  science,  with  much  ability,  and  the  whole  contents  seem 
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devoted  to  the  object  of  furthering  the  new  and  astonishing  discoveries  in 
the  human  economy,  subserving  the  best  interests  of  man  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  medicine. — Vicksburg  Sentinel L 

The  St.  Louis  Magnet — For  June,  1845,  is  upon  our  table.  This 
is  the  second  number  of  this  interesting  monthly;  and  from  the  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  edito- 
rials, we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  its  days  will  be  many,  and  that  its 
paths  will  be  strewed  with  flowers.  The  contents,  original' and  selected, 
are  well  written;  and  she  general  tone  of  “The  Magpet”  is  such  as  to 
commend  the  sciences  it  advocates  to  the  unprejudiced  and  candid 
mind. — Green  Bay  Republican . 

The  St.  Louis  Magnet. — The  July  number  of  this  spirited  periodical 
is  received.  It  is  certainly  got  up  in  the  best  natured  and  captivating 
style  of  anything  we  have  seen  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and 
commends  itself  to  all  lovers  of  science.  The  philosophy  of  human 
nature  is  a theme  of  grave  importance,  and  is  worthy  the  careful  investi- 
gation of  every  mind,  and  the  “Magnet”  augurs  well  to  illustrate  the 
subject  carefully.  Published  at  $1  per  annum. — Grant  co.  Herald , W.T. 


THE  MAGNET  OFFICE 

Is  removed  to  No.  92  Chesnut  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Post- 
Office,  and  is,  most  certainly,  quite  an  attractive  place ; as  every  thing 
connected  with  Magnetism,  Mesmerism,  Phrenology,  Neurology',  Bo- 
tanic Medicines,  &c.  &c.,  is  kept  on  hand,  and  for  sale.  The  Magneto- 
Electrical  Machine — Rotary  Galvanic,  and  Vibratory,  can  be  had  at  the 
shortest  notice,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  by  calling  at  this  office,  or  address- 
ing the  editor,  post  paid.  The  Magneto-Electrical  Machine  is  illustrated 
by  an  engraving  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Magnet,  and  the  Vibratory 
will  be  found  illustrated  by  an  engraving  in  this  number.  The  Rotary 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  next.  The  cost  of  these  machines  will  vary 
in  proportion  to  size.  The  Magneto  will  cost  from  $85  to  $50 ; Yihra- 
tory  from  $15'fo  $20 ; and  the  Rotary  from  $13  to  $18. 


The  Weather. — For  the  last  few  days,  we  have  had  unusually  cold 
weather  for  the  season,  the  thermometer  having,  fbr  several  morning’s 
past,  sunk  below  zero.  The  river  is  reported  to  be  dosed  by  gorges  of 
ice  below  this  city,  and  navigation  is  entirely  suspended*  This  inclement 
weather  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  work  the  press,  has  caused  the 
delay  of  our  appearance  for  a few  days,  for  which  our  subscribers  will 
hixow  us  the  lenity  the  occasion  demands. 
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5EW  1H16WETO.ELECTR1C  MACHINE, 

FOR  MEDICAL  PURPOSES. 

The  favor  •with  which  this  little  Machine  has  been  received  by  many  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  and  others  who  have  used  them,  on  persons  laboring  under  various  diseases 
who  have  been  restored  to  health,  or  benefited  thereby,  induces  this  publication.  The 
Machine  is  entirely  different  from  all  Electrical  Machines  and  Galvanic  Batteries  — it 
requires  to  be  u*ed  but  from  5 to  10  minutes  at  a time.  The  effects  are  n t repulsive 
to  the  patient,  and  no  ill  effects  can  be  referred  to.  Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  daily 
accumulating.  It  admits  ©f  the  most  perfect  control,  as,  from  a high  degree  of  power, 
it  can  be  reduced,  with  unerring  certainty,  down  to  the  very  smallest,  by  a slight  alte- 
ration of  the  wires,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  It  requires  no  assistant  in  its  use, 
where  the  person  is  able  to  hold  the  handles. 

It  is  used  with  astonishing  success  in  cases  of  Nervous  Diseases,  Neuralgia,  Paraly- 
sis,* Rheumatism,  Sick  and  Nervous  Headache,  Dyspej  sia,  Bronchitis,  Loss  of  Voice, 
Scrofula,  Curvatures  of  the  Spine,  Toothache,  Sprains,  Deafness,  and  many  other  dis. 
eases.  It  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of  medical  men,  our  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
infirmaries;  and  abundant  references  of  its  efficacy  from  our  best  citizens  can  be  given. 
Many  of  the  cures  have  been  pronounced  astonishing. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  Machine  consists  of  a double  coil  or  helix  of  coarse  copper  wire,  insulated,  over 
which  is  wound  about  1000  feet  of  fine  insu'ated  copper  wire,  in  the  interior  of  which 
is  placed  a bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  and  which,  when  the  Machine  is  in  operation, 
become  powerful  magnets,  and  regulate  the  strength  of  the  power  according  to  the 
extent  they  are  placed  in.  At  one  end  of  the  Machine,  (placed  sometimes  at  the  side,) 
is  an  Electro  Magnet,  formed  of  soft  iron,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a U,  and  wound  with 
two  coils  of  covered  copper  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  soldered  to  the  Magnet,  arid  the 
other  communicated  with  the  coarse  helix.  To  one  end  or  pole  of  the  Electro  Magnet  is 
fastened  a spring, with  a small  hammer  at  one  end,  and  just  over  the  pole  of  the  Electro 
Magnet, and  throughwhich  spring  the  powerof  the  battery  flows, from  the  point  of  a screw 
supported  on  two  brass  pillars,  over  the  middle  of  the  spring,  (which  screw  can  be 
moved  to  the  proper  distance,  to  cause  the  vibrations  to  continue  with  the  best  effect,) 
the  current  from  the  battery  is  carried  through  the  helix,  spring,  and  Electro  Magnet, 
by  connecting  wires  fastened  in  the  brass  cups,  with  binding  screws  at  the  side  of  the 
Machine.  The  fine  wires  are  connected  with  cups  at  the  end  of  the  Machine,  and  in 
which  are  secured  wires  connecting  with  handles,  or  other  conductors  for  ccmmunica*' 
ting  the  effect. 


The  Galvanic  Battery  consists  of  an  oblong  square  vessel,  or  box  of  copper,  having  at 
space  all  around  of  about  an  inch  inclosed  with  copper  for  the  liquid,  and  within  whichf 
is  suspended  a square  Lame  of  zinc,  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  the  cop- 
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per,  it  being  supported  by  Cross  bars  of  metal,  under  which  wood  is  fastened,  to  insulate' 
|t  from  the  copper.  There  is  a small  tube  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  zinc,  and  also  of 
> the  copper  vessel,  to  insert  the  connecting  wires  from  the  Machine.  There  is  a pro- 
jecting piece  within  each  end  of  the  inner  apartment  of  the  battery  to  set  the  zinc  on 
when  not  in  use.  The  space  in  the  middle  contains  the  Machine  wfypn  transported? 
also  the  conductors,  wires,  &c.  The  liquid  employed  is  blue  vitriol,  (sulphate  of 
copper,)  dissolved  in  hot  water,  about  two  ounces  to  a quart  of  water,  left  to  cool  before 
usfng.  The  liquid  requires  to  be  renewed  when  the  acid  is  entirely  jaken  up  by  the 
Zinc,  which  will  be  known  by  there  being  no  deposit  on  the  zinc,  after  being  immersed 
for  a few  minutes ; in  which  case  the  liquid  is  poured  out,  and  a new  solution  made; 
also  any  sediment  cleaned  out.  The  zinc  frame  should  be  left  in  the  solution  only 
while  the  application  is  made,  as  it  soon  becomescoated  with  & deposit  which  shoiild  be 
cleaned  off  after  using,  or  if  left  to  dry  on  may  be  scraped  off  with  an  old  knife,  a 
clean  surface  of  zinc  being  necessary  to  the  perfect  ope:  atiqn  of  the  Machine.  The 
solution  may  ren|fcin  in  the  copper  any  ldngtii  of  time,  as  it  does  not  act  on  it. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Fill  the  exterior  apartment  of  the  copper  box  about  half* or  two-thirds  fall  of  water,  in 
which  is  dissolved  an  ounce  and  a half  of  blue  vitriol.  Place  the  zinc  frame  within  it, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  zinc  free  from  contact  With  the  coppefr,  in  all  directions* 
Fasten  one  end  of  one  of  the  connecting  wires  securely  iti  the  hole  in  the  corner  of  the 
Zinc,  the  other  wire  in  the  copper,  and  the  other  ends  in  the  cups,  with  binding  screws 
at  the  Side  of  the  instrument.  Touch  the  spring  with  the*  finger,  and  the  vibrations 
will  continue  by  the  power  of  the  battery.  The  effect  is  received  from  handles;  or  f 
conductors,  attached  to  wires,  secured  in  the  cups  with  screws  at  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ia»pt 4 The  flat  eonductors,  with  cork  handles,  are  to  apply;to  or  around  any  diseased 
paid;  or  one  handle  maybe  held  in  the  hand,  and  one  of  the  conductors  applied  around 
the  part  affected.  These  are  pleasantly  used  with  a sponge  tied  over  one  of  them,  and 
Wet  with  water.  Metallic  plates  are  also  used  tp  place  the  foot  on,  or  to.  apply  to  any 
part  under  the  clothes.  It  may  be  used  agreeably;  and  with  much  effect,  by  the 
patient  holding  one  of  the  handles,  and  another  person  the  other  handle,  and  with 
the  other  hand  making  passes  over  or  around  the  diseased  part.  This  is  particularly 
Useful  abo^t  the  head,  and  where  the  pain  is  under  the  hair  it  should  be  thoroughly  wet,- 
to  have  the  effect  pass  through  it.  The  best  effects  have  followed  from  regular  appli- 
cations of  a mild  power,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  twice  or  more  a-day,  a great 
powdf,  in  many  eases  of  Nervous  Disease,  failing  to  secure  the  best  effects,  by  the  re-’ 
action  produced  in  the  sy  stem.  The  Machine  may  be  u^ed  w^th  confidence,  no  injury 
being  known  to  result  from  its  use. 


tJsEFUt  to  Printers. — The  United  States  Gazette,  speaking  of  the  improvement  0/ 
Mr.  Josiah  Warren,  of  Indiana,  whose  agent,  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  is  now  in  Philadelphia,' 
Says:  “The  grand  secret 7sdems  to  be  in  the  substitution'  of  a new  and  very  cheap 
metal,  susceptible  of  giving  the  very  finest  lines  in  the  matrice,  and  yet  so  easily  fused 
and  managed  that  any  printer  can  cast  his  own  plates  without  any  other  fixtures  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  printing  office,  and  that,  too,  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  and  at  g 
Cost  less  than  one- fourth  the  prtce  of  common  stereotype  plates.  Mr.  Robinson  showed 


us  a plate  that  had  borne  10,000  impressions  of  a power  press  without  affecting  it.  He 
also  has  specimens  of  printing  from  original  type  metal  plates,  and  from  those  duplicated 


in  the  new  mtelal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  original  and  which  the 


copy. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

T A company  has  been  formed  in  this  city,  and  the  right  purchased  for  the  State  of 
Missouri,  of  its  original  inventor,  Mr.  Josiah  Warren,  of  Harmony,  Indiana. 

The  leading  article  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magnet  Will  be  explanatory  of  this 
improvement  in  printing-,  aSttfso  a specimen  of  ito  applicatiOnm  producing  impressions 
of  written  manuscript.} 
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ELECTRICITY. 


Electricity*  Of  ali  Sciences,  has,  during  the  present  ceritury,  made  most 
rapid  strides,  and  stands  pre-eminent  in  explaining  the  grander  and  more 
important  universal  phenomena  of  nature;  It  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
workings  of  a subtle  and  elastic  fluid,  called  the  electric  fluid,  which  is 
distributed  throughout  all  creation,  remaining,  while  at  rest,  imperceptible 
to  us,  but  when  disturbed  by  mechanical  friction,  heat*  or  chemical  ^action, 
producing  all  those  effects  called  Electrical,  Galvanic,  and  Magnetic; 

The  lightning,  the  Aurora  Borealis,  the  waterspout,  the  whirlwind,  the 
rolling  pillafs  of  sand  of  the  desert,  are  but  a few  atoOlig  the  numerous 
effects  of  that  powerful  action  of  the  fluid  produced  bjr  friction,  and  which 
is  usually  called  fret  electricity ; frictional  electricity ; or  electticity  of 
iention , a science  which  from  its  first  discovery  has  always  been  popular, 
not  merely  from  its  utility,  but  from  the  extreme  beauty,  and  infinite 
variety  of  the  experiments  which  illustrate  it,  most  of  which  may  beper- 
formed  with  but  ordinary  trouble,  Snd  at  little  danger  or  expense; 

Singular  it  is,  that  a universal  fluid  sudh  as  this,  should  n6t  have  been 
kitoWn  to  er  ist  until  about  200  years  ago ; yet  then  were  electrical  appear- 
ances first  observed,  and  the  more  surprising,  as  there  is  scarcely  an 
action  we  can  do*  and  scarcely  a motion  of  inanimate  nature  can  take 
place,  be  it  mechanical  or  chemical,  which  does  not  in  some  manner 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid.  The  impinging  of  cloud 
upon  cloud — the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  earfii’s  surface-^- the 
fell  of  rain — -the  rolling  of  the  ocean — are  all  stupendous  electrical 
machines,  and  it  > requires  only  a concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances 
to  render  the  disturbance  perceptible  to  one  or  more  of  our  senses. 

The  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  fluid,  and  the  facility  of  its  disturb- 
ance, will  be  evident  by  the  following  experiments $ which  are  performed 
Without  the  aid  of  a machine  of  any  kind* 
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ELECTRICITY. 


On  Excitation. 

Ex.  1. — Take  a piece  of  common  brown  paper,  about  the  size  of  ail 
octavo  book,  hold  it  before  the  fire  till  quite  dry  and  hot,  and  draw  it 
briskly  under  the  arm  several  times,  so  as  to  rub  it  on  both  sides  at  once 
by  the  coat.  The  paper  will  now  be  found  so  powerfully  electrical,  that 
if  placed  against  a wainscot  or  the  papered  wall  of  a room,  it  will  remain 
there  for  some  minutes  without  falling. 

Ex.  2. — If  while  the  paper  remain  fixed  to  the  wait,  a light  fleecy  fea- 
ther be  placed  against  it,  it  will  adhere  to  the  paper  in  the  same  way  as 
the  paper  adheres  to  the  wall. 

Ex.  3. — If  the  paper  be  again  warmed,  excited,  and  hung  up,  a thread 
attached  to  one  corner  of  it,  it  will  hold  up  several  feathers  on  each  side ; 
should  these  fall  off  from  different  sides  at  the  same  time,  they  will  cling 
together  very  strongly ,*and  if  after  a minute  they  be  all  shook  off  together,, 
they  will  fly  to  one  another  in  a most  extraordinary  manner. 

Ex.  4. — Heat  and  excite  the  paper  as  before,  lay  it  on  a table,  and- 
place  upon  it  a ball,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  made  of  elder  pith;  this  ball 
will  immediately  run  across  the  paper,  and  if  a needle  be  pointed  towards, 
it,  the  ball  will  again  travel  to  another  part,  and  so  on  for  a considerable, 
time. 

Ex.  5. — Rub  the  end  of  a stick. of  common  sealing  wax,  or  a piece  of 
amber,  on  the  coat  sleeve,  when  it  readily  attracts  from  the  table,  bran, 
filaments  of  linen,  minute  scraps  of  paper,  &c.,  and  holds*  them  suspended 
in  the  air* 

22®*  6. — Take  two  pipoes  of  white  paper,  warm  them  at  the  fire,  plae^ 
then*  upon  each  other,  on  a table  or  book,  and  rub  strongly  the  upper 
paper  with  a piecp  of  India  rubber,  the  paper  will  now  be  found  strongly 
electrical,  so  as  to  adhere  together  with  such  three  that  it  requires  some 
trouble  to  separate  them,  and  when  separated,  and  then  made  to  approach 
each  other  again,  they  will  immediately  rush  together  a second  time.  If 
they  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the  dark,  a,  flash  of  electrical  light, 
will  be  seen  between  them,  most  frequently  accompanied  with  a cracking 
noise,  which  is  the  electric  spark,  and  thus  showing  the  electric  fluid  m 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye  and  ear* 

Ex.  7. — Take. two  silk  ribbons,  one  black,. the  other  white,  each  about 
three  feet  long;  warm  them  at  the  fire,  holding  them  up  flat  against  each 
other  with.ane  hand,  and  draw  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
bfishly  oyer;  them  several  times;  they  will  thus  become  powerfully  ex- 
cited, and  although  the  upper  ends  pf  the  ribbons  be  forcibly  separated, 
to  the  distance  of  a foot  or  more,  the  lower  ends  will  still  bling  together* 
Ex.  8.—  Another  instance  of  electric  repulsion  is  seen  when  a bunch 
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fcf  long  hair  is  combed  before  a fire  — “every  particular  hair  will  stand 
on  end  ” and  get  as  far  as  possible  from  its  neighbor. 

Ex.  9 . — Support  a pane  of  glass  (first  warmed)  upon  two  books,  one 
at  each  end,  place  some  bran  underneath  it,  and  rub  the  upper  side  with 
a warm  black  silk  handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  flannel  — the  bran  will  now 
fly  and  dance  up  and  down  with  much  rapidity. 

Ofw. — In  this  way  electric  attraction  was  first  discovered.  A glazier,  cleaning  som* 
window-sashes  laying  on  a table,  observed  the  small  particles  of  whiling  underneath 
\o  jump  up  and  down;  but  it  was  long  afterwards  before  the  cause  of  this  was  known 
U>  be  electrical.  Magazine  of  Science. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


When  we  compare  together  those  animals  and  vegetables  which  are 
considered  as  occupying  the  highest  stations  in  each  kingdom,  we  per- 
ceive that  they  differ  from  each  other  in  particulars  so  obvious  and 
striking,  as  not  to  admit  of  question.  The  horse,  and  the  grass  upon 
which  it  feeds ; the  bird,  and  the  tree  in  which  it  builds  its  nest ; are  so 
essentially  distinct  from  eaeh  other,  that  we  perceive  at  once  that  they 
belong  to  distinct  classes  of  organic  nature.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when 
we  descend  to  those  animals  and  plants  which  occupy  the  lowest  stations 
in  vitality ; here  the  functions  to  be  performed  are  but  few,  the  points  of 
difference  obscure,  and  it  requires  a correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
organization,  and  a careful  application  of  that  knowledge,  to  enable  us  to 
determine  with  precision  where  animal  life  terminates,  and  vegetable 
existence  begins.  The  lichen  which  grows  on  the  stone,  and  the  flustra 
attached  to  the  rock,  present  but  little  difference  to  the  common  observer ; 
both  are  permanently  fixed  to  the  spot  on  which  they  grow,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  existence  to  their  dissolution ; and  in  the  vegetable 
dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  coralline  shrivelled  up  from  the 
absence  of  moisture  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  we  might  seek  in  vain  for 
those  characters,  which  would  assign  the  one  to  Ike  vegetable,  and  the 
other  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  more  important  character,  which  animals  alone  possess,  is  the 
faculty  of  sensation,  communicated  to  animal  matter  by  a nervous  system* 
In  vertebrated  animals  a brain  and  spinal  marrow  form  the  apparatus  by 
which  nervous  influence  is  developed. 

Thus  when  any  objects  come  in  contact  with  our  fingers,  we  are 
sensible  of  their  presence*  and  our  fingers  are  said  to  possess  sensation  j 
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if  we  compress  or  cut  across  the  nerve  whiph  passes  from  the  brain  to 
the  finger,  this  faculty  of  sensation  is  suspended  or  destroyed  : the  same 
objects  may  come  in  contact  with  our  fingers  as  before,  but  no  feelings 
are  excited  indicating  to  us  its  presence.  This  phenomenon  must  be 
familiar,  for  every  ope  must,  in  lying  or  sitting,  have  compressed  the 
nerve  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  and  occasioned  a temporary  numbness,  and 
loss  ot  accurate  feeling  in  the  limb.  We  perceive,  then,  by  our  own 
expedience,  that  the  power  pf  feeling  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
presence  and  condition  of  the  nerves  ; and  that  in  man,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  this  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow. 

In  examining  the  other  divisions  pf*ttye  animal  kingdom,  the  presence 
of  a nervous  system,  mpre  or  Jess  developed,  may  be  detected ; in  the 
apimals  of  the  higher  orders,  nervous  filaments  can  be  distinctly  traced, 
from  their  origin  to  their  distribution  in  the  various  parts  tP  which  they 
communicate  sensation.  But  in  proportion  as  the  system  of  absorbing, 
sppreting,  and  circulating  vessels  becomes  less,  a corresponding  diminution 
takes  place  in  the  nervous  fibres,  till  at  length  both  the  vessels  and 
nervous  filaments  elude  our  finite  observation,  and  we  are  left  to  infer 
from  analogy,  that,  since  sensatipn  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  smallest  animals  evidently  possess  sensation,  a nervous  system 
exists  in  the  minutest  monad  of  animal  organization. 

In  the  largest  and  most  perfect  examples  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  no 
traces  of  nerves  are  perceptible,  nor  of  any  substance  which  can  be 
considered  as  at  all  analagous  in  structure  or  function  ; it  is  therefore 
concluded,  that  as  yegetables  are  destitute  of  nerves,  they  are  likewise 
wanting  in  that  faculty  which  ip  animals  we  term  sensation. 

But  the  nerves  not  only  bestow  feeling,  they  alsp  confer  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  $ and,  if  the  construction  of  the  organs  to  which  such 
nerves  proceed  be  suitable,  they  enable  ttye  animal  to  effect  , progression,  or 
in  other  words,  give  it  the  faculty  pf  changing  its  situation  from  pne  place 
to  another.  As  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  creation,  we  find  many  animals 
destitute  of  that  power,  apd  living  on  the  same  spot  fr°ro  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  their  existence  i and  all  these  animals  are 
inhabitants  of  the  waters. 

Such,  then,  are  the  essential  characters  of  animal  existence — an 
external  form  gradually  developed,  witty  an  internal  organization  pos-s 
•essing  circulating  vessels  for  effecting  nutrition  and  support,  and 
capable  of  attracting  and  assimilating  particles  of  inorganic  matter  com** 
bined  with  a nervous  system,  communicating  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion ; a eetfain  term  of  existence  being  assigned  to  determinate  forms 
— in  other  words,  a period  of  life  and  death. — ib. 
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MAGNETISM,  MESMERISM,  OR  ANY  OTHER  “ISM”  IN 

CONNECTION. 

When  these  isms  were  in  their  infancy,  we  lent  the  aid  of  the  Beacon 
as  far  as  our  experience  had  satisfied  us  of  their  truth — laying  down  as 
a safe  guide,  that  men  should  only  fully  believe  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
experience  $ and  that,  without  prejudice,  they  should  experiment  to  the 
extent  of  their  opportunity.  At  that  time  we  gave  it  a very  patient  exa- 
mination, and  arrived  at  the  belief  that  there  was  some  truth  in  it,  and 
that  all  which  was  claimed  for  it  by  its  honest  zealots  might  be  true,  but 
that  those  persons  had  no  right  to  demand  the  acquiescence  of  others 
without  their  experience,  or  on  hear-say  evidence;  and  that  the  most 
philosophical  state  of  mind  on  the  subject  was,  neither  belief  nor  unbelief, 
on  points  the  most  wonderful,  till  opportunity  should  afford  convincing 
evidence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

At  an  early  period  we  had  an  impression  that  there  could  be  nothing 
mtudural  about  its  facts,  however  strange,  and  that  by  searching  there 
would  be  discovered  the  same  phenomena  without  magnetism  which  is 
claimed  to  be  exhibited  with  it;  and  that  magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  See., 
would  be  reduced  to  the  diseovery  of  effecting  artificially  what  nature 
daily  effected  on  subjects  prepared  by  herself.  In  this  light  it  was  ex* 
pected  to  be  the  means  of  illustrating  mental  phenomena,  and  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  to  an  extent  that  chemistry  had  not  reaohed ; for  somnam- 
bulism existed  before  the  mesmeric  sleep,  which  it  resembles.  We 'had 
seen  persons  in  fits,  with  the  limbs  rigid  and  unfeeling  as  a board,  and 
mesmerism  effected  the  same  in  that  department,  and  nothing  more. 
Medical  experience  had  recorded  that  in  disease  some  of  the  senses 
became  dormant,  and  that  others  received  an  unnatural  degree  of  acute- 
ness, and  mesmerism  showed  us  the  same  phenomena.  We  had  seen 
individuals  with  but  one  idea,  or  under  excitement,  with  enlarged  faculties 
of  body  and  mind ; and  it  was  well  known  that  men  turned  grey  with 
mental  agony — that  with  fear  the  hair  would  stand  on  end  — and  that 
single  spots  became  grey  under  the  excitement  of  a particular  phrenolo- 
gical organ.  At  the  same  time,  a subtle  agent  employed,  which  we  had 
before  considered,  if  not  the  Creator,  the  very  finger  of  Deity ; for  the 
galvanic  fluid  was  connected  with  these  phenomena — the  same  fluid 
which  apparently  connects  the  planets,  perhaps  all  nature,  and  possessing 
powers  gigantic  and  undeniable — witness  the  electric  telegraph.  With 
such,  or  similar  agents  as  that  mponderobles,  apparent  miracles  are  to  be 
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expected;  the  phenomena  of  life,  with  the  senses  and  passions,  show  them 
every  day.  Seeing,  feeling,  hearing,  tasting,  are  referred  to  the  nerves, 
and  the  nerves  to  the  brain:  but  the  phenomena  are  yet  unexplained;  but 
if  human  bodies,  with  a variety  of  organs,  are  magnetic,  and  these  organs 
capable  of  excitement,  separately  or  in  combination,  then  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  human  life  are  explained,  and  man  in  his  vagaries  becomes 
an  object  of  pity — his  love  a physical  weakness  or  an  amiability — his 
' hatred,  with  retreating  step  and  strong  expression  of  countenance,  an 
amusing  exhibition ; some  organ  has  been  two  highly  charged,  and  his 
conioriions  are  the  consequence. 

We  are  satisfied  that  what  is  called  clairvoyance  may  be  wrong;  we 
have  known  it  wrong  in  science!  and  in  fact; — this,  of  course,  destroys 
its  mischievous  qualities;  for,  if  the  clairvoyant,  like  the  devil  upon  two 
sticks,  could  look  through  the  roofs  of  houses  into  ladies’  chambers ; (to 
say  nothing  of  gentlemens;)  if  the  privacy  of  life  could  be  laid  open,  and 
clairvoyants  regarded  as  were  witches  of  old,  or  as  kings  did  soothsayers ; 
if  juries  and  people  in  authority  believed  thesO  sometimes  ravings  of  an 
honest  but  excited  imagination,  then  of  course  the  most  depraved  would 
imitate  and  assume  the  power,  as  did  tho  supposed  witches,  and  revenge 
themselves  on  their  enemies,  or  become  the  paid  assassins  of  others. 

But,  while  we  consider  the  probability  of  d clairvoyant’s  being  wrong, 
there  is  ^lso  a possibility  of  his  beirig  right,  or  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong ; at  least,  the  evidence  has  come  in  such  a form,  and  in  such 
quantities,  as  to  demand  attention,  and  without  going  beyond  nature,  to 
inquire  into  its  powers. 

Now  sight  is  not  confined  to  the  eye  as  the  only  organ;  the  state  of 
somnambulism,  positive  medical  facts,  and  recent  experiments,  prove  this. 
If,  then,  the  vision  of  an  object  can  penetrate  a scull,  (and  Some  are 
very  thick,)  it  is  uncertain  what  limit  to  give  to  vision,  especially  if  gal- 
vanism or  magnetism  be  the  means  or  instruments : and  this  is  one  element 
in  clairvoyance.  A brick  wall,  a few  miles  space,  or  some  ribs  and 
muscles,  are  not  efficient  impediments  when  the  electricity  of  the  whole 
body  is  concentrated  on  one  or  a few  organs." 

Again : the  seeing  into  futurity  appears  at  first  sight  supernatural. 
When  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  arouses  the  dormant  faculties  of  a weak, 
dull,  or  stupid  man,  and  lie  sees  heaven  open,  and  all  the  glories  of  the 
kingdom  to  come,  and  the  same  strong  spirit  warms  his  heart  and  opens 
his  mouth,  inspiring  him  with  super-human  eloquence— the  last  effort  of 
the  spirit  destroys  the  delusion  of  the  first;  for,  as  heaven  is  what  is  not 
seen,  we  could  not  directly  contradict  such  avisionary  as  to  what  he  saw; 
but  when  he  speaks  according  to  the  ignordnoe  of  his  character,  and  the 
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ertots  6f  his  education,  however  eloquently,  arid  when  he  ascribes  this 
flow  of  language,  his  warm  feelings,  and  unusually  vivid  imagination,  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  be  contradicted.  An  ignorant  preaching  fisher- 
man once  demanded  of  us,  *‘how  he,  an  ignorant,  unlettered  man  as  he 
was*  could  stand  up;  and  preach  for  an  hour,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?  ” We  replied,  If  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  you , would  he 
permit  you  to  soy  so  many  foolish  things , in  such  bad  language , and  to  be  so 
long  about  ill  for  he  was  wordy,  full  of  unmeaning  nothings,  and  error. 
He  did  not  put  us  to  the  proof,  and  we  believe  he  soon  Ifefl  off  preaching* 
Now  in  thi3  case  the  man  was  inspired ; a poet,  a politician,  or  an  orator, 
is  also  inspired : that  is,  some  of  their  faculties  are  excited,  and  assume, 
in  consequenc,  increased  power.  Ignorance,  or  presumption,  prophesy- 
ing of  divine  things,  may  then  exhibit  fanaticism  or  superstition;  flcjhbut 
the  prophecies  of  a wise  and  intelligent  man  are  different ; they  are  based 
on  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  extensive  information,  and  a powerful 
mind,  which  infers  what  will  be  from  what  has  been.  The  prophecies 
of  Thomas  Paine  were  of  this  character ; he  knew  the  English  court  and 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  he  foretold  the  contents  of  a proclamation,  and 
answered  it  before  it  was  Written,  or  at  least  before  it  arrived:  and  so 
remarkably  correct  was  he  on  this  occasion,  that  the  American  govern-* 
ment  re-printed  and  circulated  the  proclamation  with  Mr.  Paine’s  reply. 
On  another  occasion  Mr.  Paine  foretold  that  England  would  offer  a sepa- 
rate peace.  She  did  offer  to  make  peaeefvithout  making  France  a party; 
and  the  dishonorable  proposition  was  replied  to  before  it  was  made ; and 
every  American  mind  brought  up  to  the  point  of  honor. 

A Supposition . — Now  supposing  no  new  faculties,  but  a vast  increase  of 
power  in  some  of  the  old  ones,  from  their  greater  activity,  arising  from  the 
concentration  of  the  galvanic  fluid  on  particular  organs  while  all  that 
would  distribute  them,  atad  all  other  senses,  are  rendered  dormant  by 
being  deprived  of  their  common  share  of  the  electric  fluid.  In  such  a 
state,  (a  possibility,)  suppose,  also,  the  power  of  vision  not  confined  to 
the  common  organs- — as  in  the  somnambulic  state  — and  greatly  excited: 
such  persons  might  see  facts  not  discernible  to  others ; and  then*  from  a 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  from  faculties  rendered  extremely  powerful, 
a series  of  ervents  could  be  seen  running  into  futurity.  We  prophesy  thus 
on  a small  scale  every  day.  Life  is  a game  of  checquers  — those  absorbed 
or  excited  in  the  game,  (if  of  equal  faculties,)  see  farther  into  it  than 
others  not  excited.  The  daily  seeing  into  futurity,  or  correctly  judging  of 
sequences  and  consequences  with  precision,  constitutes  a prudent  man, 
*who  by  that  means  counteracts  evils  in  prospect,  or  effects  good ; or  these 
faculties  may  be  perverted  to  selfisness  j it  may  contribute  to  the  art  of 
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getting  rich,  by  taking  advantage  of  temper  and  circumstances  which  he 
foresees  will  be  brought  into  play* 

We  shall  now  give  a variety  of  natural  foots  from  the  St.  Louis  Magnet* 
We  regret  the  connexion*  because  these  facts  would  be  more  powerful 
without  it;  but  some  of  them  we  have  met  before  in  medical  works*  (prior 
to  the  time  of  mesmerism,)  and  therefore  presume  that  others  are  equally 
authentic. — Beacon* 

[See  Fourth  number  of  the  “St*  Louis  Magnet,”  article  on  “ Clairvoyance,”  78th 
page*] 


to  a THE  SAINT  LOUIS  MAGNET* 

HOMOEOPATHY 

May  be  considered  a heresy  in  medicine*  between  whose  votaries  and 
the  orthodox  school  a warfare*  as  bitter  as  it  is  unge7iilemanlyi  has  hitherto 
been  waged.  Because  its  enemies  do  not  tell  the  truth  about  it,  and 
because  every  thing  vitally  concerning  human  life  and  health  is  matter  of 
deep  moment  to  all ; the  writer  proposes  to  state  briefly  and  correctly 
What  the  claims  of  homoeopathy  are*  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public. 
In  doing  this,  he  feels  that  his  ^>sition  is  much  like  that  of  Galileo,  when 
advocating  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  world.  He  is  broaching 
doctrines  which,  though  true,  are  unfortunately  calculated  to  strike  the 
common  sense  of  mankind*  as  being  utterly  absurd * The  idea  that  the  sun 
was  fixed,  and  the  earth  moved,  was  so  directly  opposed  to  every  man’s 
senses  and  experience,  that  it  was  then  unanimously  rejected,  though  it  has 
since  come  to  receive  the  universal  assent.  S%  it  is  with  homoeopathy  ) 
those  whs  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  have  sufficient  industry 
and  ability  to  investigate  and  comprehend  its  great  truths,  know  that  its 
doctrines,  though  now  rejected  by  the  unreflecting  multitude,  are  des-* 
tined*  ultimately,  to  be  universally  received,  and  to  confer  inestimable 
benefits  on  the  human  race.  “Truth,  though  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise 
again/’  Unfortunately,  too,  for  homoeopathy,  as  with  almost  every  other 
gew  discovery,  its  worst  enemies  are  its  inexperienced  and  incompetent 
'*  advocates  and  practitioners.  Its  great  lights  cannot  now,  however,  be 
extinguished  by  all  these  difficulties  and  embarassments,  but  must  ulti- 
mately work  an  entire  revolution  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine*  • 

j 1st*  Homceopathy  claims  first  to  discovered  the  true  principles  on 
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winch  medicines  should  be  given,  and  to  have  first  established  their  true 
curative  powers  in  all  diseases,  by  the  Baconian  method  of  induction . 
(Thanks  once  more  to  the  great  lord  Verulum).  By  experimenting  with 
all  medicines  upon  the  healthy*  their  true  curative  powers  on  the  sick  are 
spread  out  to  view,  as  it  were,  in  a solar  microscope,  their  minutest  < 
effect  on  every  portion  of  the  human  organism  being  shadowed  forth  in 
clear  magnified  perspective*  The  great  law*  discovered  and  promulgated 
by  Halmeman,  “SHikilia  Similihns  curanter”  is  as  true  as  the  Copernican 
system  of  the  world*  tind*  like  thAt  system,  with  gravitation  added  by 
Newton,  it  is  destined  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  in  Ihe  science  of 
medicine.  The  chaotic  darkness,  uncertainty,  and  never-ending  fluctua-t 
tion,  pervading,  till  then,  all  medical  science,  has  given  place  to  d* 
beautiful  order , infallible  while  the  world  stands*  It  has  operated  in  the 
medical  world  little  less  than  the ’omnipotent  fiat,  “let  there  be  light,” 
otice  did  in  the  natural  world.  This  discovery  of  the  great  Hahneman  is 
fully  equal  t6  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  and  is  destined 
to  carry  his  ttatne  down  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of 
science,  no  less  than  the  benefactor  of  his  racej  whilst  the  petty  sneers  of 
those  whose  minds  are  either  too  contemptible  to  comprehend  his 
discoveries*  or  too  dishonest  to  give  him  credit  for  them,  will  be  buried 
in  deserved  oblivion*  ••  •‘1  • ’ f ^ -r 

The  second  discovery  of  Hahneman,  scarcely  less  in  Importance  than 
the  first,  is,  that  all  medicines  given  iftfiniteistnal  doses* 'are*  far  more 
prompt  and  powerful  in  their  remedial  effects,  than  when*  exhibited  in 
sensible  quantities  p and,  indeed*  'that  they  riever  do  produce  their 
legitimate  curative  effects  upon  the  constitution,  except  when  they  are  . 
thus  diluted,  and  by  tt  pfoctss  which  charges  them  at  the  same  time  with 
. human  dedro-mhgndismi.  When  they  'are  attenuated  in  this  manner,  so 
% as  to  become  what  we  may'  term,  a “ subtle  medicated  magnetism,”  and  are 
dissolved  upon  the  tongue,  they  at  once  incorporate  tvitli  the  narvotit 
fluid  of  the  system , nn<t  prodnbe  their  effect  directly  dn  the  vital ptoiiersr of  life , 
removing  their  morbid  condition.  That  this  discovery  is  afibtifer  great 
truth,  is  as  certain  as  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation.'  ft  fie  of  the 

eternal  principles  of  nature,  connected  with  human  life*  as  fixed  as  the 
revolution^  of  the'  plAnefs.  Those  who  have  any  Concern  with  healing 
the  sick*  and  do  hot  know  these  two  great  principles  to  be  true,  are 
blameablv  ignorant  of  wlnit  in  this  day  they  might  know.  * 

When  these  great  principles  are  Scientifically  carried  out  in  their 
application  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  their  beneficial  effects  on  the 
health  and  longevity  of  the  burn  an  race,  will  be  a very  high  per  cenfage 
above  what  the  practice  of  medicine  now  exhibits;  That  homoeopathy  is, 
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to-day,  altogether  superior  to  Allopathy  in  the  treatment  of  sr 
scarlet  lever,  measles,  croup,  cholera,  typhus  leyer, .'ophthalmia, 
diseases,  even  in  the  hands’  of  the  most  bungling  practitioner, 
that  the  community  generally  have  a right  to  know . That  it  is  so 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  acute  as  well  as  chronic,  in  the  ha 
skilful  practitioner,  no  good  homceopathist,  well  versed  in  both 
can  doubt,  Thi&t  those  pretended  homceopalhUts  who  are  too  in 
investigate  diseases  and  idiosyncrasies  thoroughly,  and  who  us* 
dilutions  on  all ‘occasions,  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  pre] 
higher,  do  not  always  succeed,  is  very  true,  But  it  is  sinning 
the  good  gifts  of  heaven  and*  the  light  of  eternity,  to  charge  these 
to  homoeopathy,  instead  of  charging  them  to  the  culpable  neglig< 
indolence  of  those  who  pretend  to  practise  what  they  do  not. 
who  does  not  legitimately  carry  out , the  doctrines  and  discov 
homoeopathy ; should  be  permitted  to  dishonor  it  by  assuming  tl 
The  stupid  and  senseless  blundering  of  blockheads,  in  'the*, 
homeopathy,  ought  not  to  prejudice  Sensible  people  against  tl 
truths  of  the  science.  These  truths  are  fixed  afid  eternal,  j 
remain  so  long  after  they  are  forgotten.  ‘ . * 

, A word  as  to  the  different  etfects  of  medicines  in  a crude  s 
when  prepared  homceopathically.  * Mercury  and  sarsaparilla,  for  i 
medicines  that  occupy  a prominent  place  in  Allopathy,  meet 
indications  in  homeopathy,  and  those  far  from  being  importan 
indications  of  medicines  in  the  two  systems,  indeed,  are  very  g 
different,  arid,  in  many  cases,  diametrically  opposite.  Homceop; 
a list  of  thirty  alterative  medicines,  a large  proportion  of  which  s 
powerful  than  mercury.  A curious  fact  developed  by  horaceo] 
that  those  substances  composing  the  great  proportion  of  the  magi 
earth,  are  found  to  be  the  greatest  medicines  for  chronic 
generally.  Such  are  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbon,  sulphur, 
of  lime,  &c. ; these,  together  with  graphites  and  common  salt 
their  crude  state,  almost  inert,  but  when  attenuated  and  maj 
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homoeopathically,  they  are  made  some  of  the  most  powerful  medic 
have.  j'  ... ..  ' - ' ^ , t •' . ; 

Homoeopathy  has  been  charged  with  being  inefficient  in  the  tr 
.of  intermittent  fevers.  The  writer  has  not  found  it  so  in  upv 
thirty  cases  which  he  has  attended  the  present  year.  It  is  true  th 
labor  is  required  in  discriminating  symptoms,  and  in  discovering  j 
Allopathic  treatment  in  cases  of  relapse,  but  this  carefully  dc 
homoeopathy  is  bound  to.  triumph  in  the  treatment  of  this  scourgi 
Western  .country.  The  easy  and  safe  .manner  in, which  fever  ai 
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«an  ‘bfeT^rfectyalty  tott  pemarfently] diskx^e^  -by  JioritcBopathyy  fram  the 
t system,  leaviag  it  sowrid  and  ‘uni inured,  • are  isuch as  ; to  bp  highly  satis* 
its  firieOds.  'J ' :j*  .'*  • 1 f\*  *:•  : • \tv ' • . 

i k . In  conel ueioa,  homeopathy' Says  to  suffering  huhiaoity ^ f‘cea*eruini ng* 
y^ttpse^vos  with  drugs.-  Qdnot  injureyour  constitutions,. and  shorten 
youh  days*  itotf  longer* wW*.  h«t^c  mfedicatk)rt.  , Emetics,  cathartics, 
ealomeVquioLne,  and  bloodletting, J are  ttouf  ijnueqessary.  Wcha v« 
dfcbdvjered  an  easier,  safer,  And. better  method,  of  curing  all  thediseaacs. 
ffcatcin1^  Oer  medicines  never  yreoken  or 

the  most  dlelicatej  while  they'  art  more  poWerful  ^arresting 
disease,  than  the  strongest  dosps  that  can  be  given.’l  .These  assertions 'are  ^ 
h^jw^fs^h  in  thd  spirit'  of  a -quack  advertisement,  to  deceiver  you,  and 
^et. -your/ money  tyithout  anycpnsideration,but;  to  /do  ydu^good;.  We 
eotnerlikcthe  good SaraOriteO,  with  pil  and  wine  far  your  wounds. 

•'.  r.  1 ; }•  " ;.  '•  J .*  o'-  ■ •'  .'*  • • C.^f 


MESICAL.  "f 

’ *;7.| 

tkfir  Kf.-r-I  feel  it  my  d«ty  to  yOu^to.  the  seieoceof.  Mesinprisni, 
hnd buffering humanity,  to  present you • yith  the;  tots  m respect  to  my 
irith^s  ease,  for  publication,  should^  meet  your  approbation. 

V * The-  ease*  with  wMpb  yo&  arewell  acquainted,  as  yowwillrccollect, 
Was  orie  of  A Sthmatie  affection,  anti  ds  difficult  a cpse^as  is  generally  met 
With  f at  least,  this  was  the  character  given  to  it*  by  every  phy sieiad  whom 
I',  employed,  and  .1  Way ; say ; I think  i they'  were  correct : fbv  the  parox* 
ysnxs  wbtnf:ififequ^tiVpf;:.W^6,,  opd  /pf-**  ^\i^^^ag|ffbVatecl  • 

character.  For  six  years  she  had*  rieveriknovyii  .bcrj^f  wel^  Mid  ^ble  te 
attend  to  her  ordinary  busing*3,  free  from  this  terTiblo  diseas0,  i>pt  a few 
dOys  ata  time,. specially  in datnp/o^pld. ttitii*  l en^ployed  you 
tb  tty>tlie  virtue  bf Jfainirism.  ihadVfor  some  six  yeoEsy  employed  the 
best  phydioian^  wkh  whoin  l spent  a;  great  dear  of  mOnc'yT  .without,  I 
•nwty4  say,  my#wife  receiving  any  particular  benetiffc»  It  was  some-  time  in 
jfoCetaher,  about  a year  ago,  that  I was  isdueed  to  cal)  upon  you  \ having 
Cttehded  bome  of  your  lectures  u pen  IVtcsmeriismi  l ceme  td  thccohclusidn 
th^t  tbere  could  be  no  great'  objection i iri  givingat  a lew  triab,  inasmuch 
i e^ery 'Other  practice  had  iailed;  From  tbs  first  time  you  >nesffierizcd 
ier,  ishe  ebmmen ceft  wnf^vieg,  aiid^  in  a sln^t  time,hecamt,^ble  to 
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attend  tofher  ordinary  business^ as -usual,  and)  wHl>  liK^e  jd|  no  exception* 
has  remained  90  over  since*  , This  wa^  something  unknown  tp  her,  from, 
the  time  she  was  taken,  to  the  present.  How  others  may^opl,  .in^rpspeott 
to  Mesmerism,  I care  not  \ hut  of  oae  thipg  I ain  vre)]  that 

nothing  else  wiU  relieve  ray  wife  so  quiekiyi  and.j*a  eflhetnally,  whom 
attacked  by  one  of  these  formidable  pajrofcywas,  aSi.Mesn^rispa*  Opce- 
»esmeri#ng.ij<iw  keeps  4her  per  feqtly  f*efr frbm my  difficultypf ^r#4hjiqg* 
and  leaves  her  able  to  attend  to  her  affairs  Jbr  ;wcd*a  abajinw  ; j$n4  >vbeft, 
a be  feels*  the  least  syeiptom.pf  the  retnrn  of  disPMe^  Ifl^d  ^U  thaV  iw 
requisite  is  to  have  y ou  comp  round  Pnd.  meameri^p  pnd  the  whofe 
.diffioulty  is  at  oncfe  removed.  » . , . 1 , > .*  , 

* These, are  the  facts  with  whiob  ytmiOijP  .acqasipted,.y^pr$*lfva94;  toft 
only  ohject,  I. have  in  troubling: you  fo,:  that,  other  feUoyv  hpiogs,  ,whd  ar.q 
writhing  underbids  or  simile  acpurgps*  may,  be-  adv^ed.  ul;  A , * pmpdfol 
age  At, . Stance  mild  and  efficient;  one  which,  according  to  my  little 
experience,  does  not  make  the  well  sick,  nor  the  sick  worse  ; but  like  the 
magic  touch  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  at  onee  imparts  health  to  the 
constitution — vivacity  to  the  mind,  and  physical  strength  to  the  body, 

,i  / YoUits,  Sincerely, 

R.  E.  Bolton, 

, [WeartipkasPdto  hear  from  eua  friend, Bolton  5 he  speaks  out  like  a 
free  man.  Would  to  God  there  was  more  moral  courage -i#,  p\rr  , world  J 
There  is  ^superabundance  of  -that  physieal-opimal  .cou^agp  That ..will 
fans*  one  ^aan  Uk  stand  up  and  bp  ^hot  at,  knocked  down,  and  dragged 
out  — giving  And  receiving. bfeody.  noses  and  J)Jaek  ,pyte^  ; These  .bolster? 
pus  passions  wbichgenmte  strifes  male  vplent,  dhjwsjtjpjis,  which  pull 
down  and»  destroy,  spreading  abroad  anarchy  and  oentenlUoprr^^ 
cultivated  and  improved  ; in  these  mankind, seem  tq, take  a. deep 
they  enter  into  them  with  a soul  and.  strength  worthy,  a,. better  q*u?ey 
That  meek  and  lowdy  disposition,  that  bene volent  mind,, through  which 
nothing  but  peace  and.  good  will,  love  to  mankind,  ma.nifests  itsejf-r^which 
took  delight  in  binding*  up  the  broken  heart,  soothing  , the;  aflUofed* 
counselling  tha  foolish;  ad v king  tba  JqjudiciQiis,  Jbea|ing,  thej  siqk,,  and 
instructing  the  ignorant,  esueingUbe  btoe  .to  walk*  and  thread  to  rejoice* 
Gloriau§  pluktohropic  dispcndti^i  l noble  Clyustfon  j>rijucipleJho\V{  sa$j 
neglected!  Few.  there,  are  wlto  dar/e  to  >y*lk  in  thy  h^ly . fqotetfpSf 
Here  and  there  p glimmering.  star  skid ea  forth*.  costing  abroad,  it*  geukd 
rays,  dispensing  health  and  happiness,  to  all  aremad.  , But,,  ales, ( ;how 
ebon  its  rays  are  repulsed  by  the  demon  ekmients  w ith  which  if  jjs.  oqRT 
founded-**  dragged  forth  before  the  judge  of  contempt  q— Gorged,  w4b 
the  crime  of  hurahoggeqy.?*-  prosecuted  by  dexifion^^Wt^^iiqtwe^ii 
persecution  and  malignity ! !] 
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Pardon  tlm  riJigression8  and  we  will  return  to  the  oase  of  asthma* 
This  patient  was  past  the  middle  age,  and  of  delicate  constitution,  quite 
susceptible  of  the  mesmeric  influence*  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  close  the 
auditory  nerve;  The  eyes  would  close,  the  head  recline,  and  the  arms 
become  immoveable  J when  the  influence  was  thrown  off,  she  would 
recollect  of  having  heard  every  thing  that  was  Said,  but  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  opening  her  eyes,  moving  her  arms,  or,  in  fact,  of  changing 
her  position  in  any  respect  whatever,  until  the  influence  was  removed* 
I have  mesmerized  a great  many,  patients  who'  were  much  more  suscepti- 
ble to  its  influence,  and  many  who  could  even  be  thrown  into  the 
Clairvoyant  state,  hut  I never  mesmerized  one  who  seeihed  to  improve 
more  rapidly/ undet  its  influence  than  this  patient  did.  We  have  been 
called  in  tp  see  her  when  .it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  breathe,  so 
severe  was  the  paroxysm.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  was  sufficient  to 
remove  every  difficulty  ' — throw’  her  into  a gentle  slumber,  awakening 
herself  in  from  three  to  five  hours,  feeling'  quite  well.  In  previous 
attacks,  where  the  regular  practice  had  been  relied  on,  no  relief  was 
afforded.  We  have  also  used  the  magneto-electrical  machine  in  this 
disease,  with  signal  success, < In  one  case,  where,  to  all  appearance,  the 
disease  was  deeply  seated,  we  succeeded  in  removing  it, entirely  with  the 
use  of  this  machine  alone,  requiring  but  four  or  five  applications.  This 
disease  is,  however,  father  difficult  to  remove,  and,  in  most  cases, 
requires  some  length  of  time. 

We  tried  the  virtue  of  this  remedial  agent  in  a case  of  very  severe 
sprain.  A young  man  fell,  and  struck  upon  his  elbow  joint,  which 
rendered  the  joint  quite  useless,  not  being  able  to  raise  . his  arm  without 
the  assistance  of  the  other  hand.  The  pqin  was  intense,  and;  the 
swelling  was  more  than  usual  in  such  cases.  We  applied  the  battery  \ 
the  swelling  could  be  distinctly  seen  to  go  down  under  its  action;  the 
pain  soon  subsided,  and,  in  less  than  a week,  the  arm  had  regained  its 
natural  tone  and  vigors  r In  every  case  of  a sprained  or  weak  joint,  we 
have  found  it  equally  successful. 

In  cases  of  griping  and  diarrhoea,  this  machine  has  proven  equally 
successful  in  our  practice.  We  have  tested  its  virtues  very  effectually  in 
ill  liiqojBfl  i***  'v  v»‘  v *>'•  j$«  *i’  l • m . 

Iti  bilious*  colic  it  has  proven  equally  successful.  We  applied  it  in  a 
very- critical  case,  which  gave  immediate  relief;  removing  all  pain  in 
some  ten  minutes,  leaving  the  patient  in  * healthy  condition.  \ 

In  cases  of  consumption  it  has  proven  the  most  successful  remedial 
agent  ever  wielded. by physicians.  It  removes  cough,  and  produces  easy 
and  free  expectoration,  rouses  the  system  into  action,  equalizing  the 
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circulation,  giving  great  tone,  and  vigor  to*  the  nervous,  and  mi 
System  Any  pain  is  almost  immediately  removied  from  the  breast 
or.  any  part  of  the  system,  which  leaves  the  patient  free  and  easy, 
the  best,  condition  for  immediate  return  to  health.  We  have  tri< 
several  instances,  where  the  hectic  flash  was  deeply,  and,  to  all  £ 
ance,  immoveably  fixed  upon  the-  cheek,  yet  We  have  removed  it  ii 
minutes,  to  the  perfect  astonishment  of  all  those  w ho  Witnessed  it, 
by  the  action  of  this  simple  apparatus  alone.  By  continuing  to  ! 
it,  by  the  action  of  the  machine,  once  or*  twice  a day,  for  a few 
permanent  cure  is  the  result,  where  the  vital  otgan  has  not  bee 
deeply  involved  in  the  disease  as  to  render  their  return,  to  health 
sible.  . There"  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  machine  will  prove  one 
most  salutary  and  effectual  remedial  agents  ever  wielded  again 
formidable  disease.  * * \'e 

A boy  came  into  the  room,  a few  days  sinca,  with  one  ear 
frosted,  while  wie  were  applying  this  machine.  We  immediately  c 
some  sponge  in  cold  water,  and  passed  the  action  of  the  battery  t 
the  sponge  to  the  ear.  The  frost  was  almost  immediately  extract 
swelling,  and 'pain  removed,  and  the  ear  immediately  returned 
natural  condition.  The  patieht,  although  quite  a boy,  never  com 
of  pain,  npr  even  very  disagreeable  feelings,  through  the  operation, 
however,  only  lasted  some  five  minutes,  so  quickly  does  the  apj 
perform  its  work.  ’ . - v ;•  - : 5 * . • 

We  might  '’fill'  up  our  publication  with  cases  whioh  we  have 
successfully  with  this  machine  alone,  were  it  advisable^  The  opi 
becoming  quite  prevalent  that  it  will'  Supplant  the  use-  of  drugs  ei 
but  this  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit,  although,  wte  must  c 
that  it  produces’ in ’ most,  if  ’not;  in  all  cases  of  disease,  all  the 
which  physician^  desire  to  produce  by  their  drugs  y Which  are 
increase  .of  temperature  ;;  secondly,*  equalization  of  the  circulatior 
thirdly,  tone -to  the  nervous  system.  When  these  three  effe< 
properly  produced,  health  must,  in  most- cases,  be  the  result.  \ 
accomplished  by  this  machine,  in  most  cases,  more  quickly,  more 
ually,  and  more  permanently  than  is  usually  effected  by  medicines 
most  judicious  character,  without  being  accompanied  Whh  any 
deleterious  effects  of  drugs,  more  especially  of  those  which  have  g 
irritating  influence  on  . the  vital  organs  and  delicate  membranes 
stomach.  This  must  decrease  thebjll3;of  mortality  at  least  one  ha 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  'mind  of  the  close’  observer,  that  tho 


are  swept  off  annually  by  the  irritating  influence  of  drugs  upon 
organs.  ; , * •*  ' - ;*;•*•’  -•  *•"’  • ” 'C  1 •“**  y 
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GRADUf L/  aRiaiN*  OF;  BAD  HEALTH: 

The  ^deLiiity  m generally  .complained'  of  in  $prihg  by  invalid^  an4 
persons  of  dalic^  coni^tutions^  aud;wb’ich.  renders  .that  season  of  th* 
yea$  so  rormida^leiin  provpectj  and  inTeality  so  fatal,  seems  in  numerous 
insUncei  to  result  mofe.from.thfe.  accumulated  effects  of  neglect  during 
the  preceding  winder  ninths,  ihan  from  any  thing  directly  inherent  in  ihf 
season  itself  At  the  commencem^t^pf  winter,  such  persons  .feeL  comr 
parsfively  strong  from  the  beneficial  exposore  to  t^  pppn-  air,  light,  ^nd 
p^e^cifse,  which ;th<ry  enjpynd  during  the  summer  and  aupumpH  mopfcfaf. 
But)  ^h  preportioB  m they  are  deprived  of  these  advantages  by  the  advance 
of  winter,  hpd.  qre?  subjected  tp  the  ay  it  consequences  if  confinement, 
deficient  exeefciee^cold,  datep  air,  %ndr  deprivation  of  the  stinpilus  of  light* 
the  stamina,*  of  the,  constitution  become  \m  paired*  and  debility,  apd  relaxa- 
tion begin  .to  he  Wt,  ai^d  mshe  progress,  from  day,  to  day,  till,  on  the 
arrjval  of  spring)  tyw  hay q reached  their  m^imiun,  and  then  either  give 
rise  to  positive  disease,  dr  again  gradnsdly;  disappear  at  the  return  of  th* 
ipvigmrating  ipflufeftcd.  of.Jphgpr  add  Warmer  days,;  .Where,  however, 
juliponary  djseatfe,  oar  *n£ unusual  susceptibility  ^rfe-exi$ts,this  principle 
will  hot. apply  5 for,  in  such  casesi  the  east  wind^  prevalent  in.  spring  are 
dirpctly  injurious, 1 . ’ * >..  ) j • 

..  -.If  the  ahov&.viedr;  he  correct,  it  Is  obvious;  that,  in  most  cases,  the. 
hurtful  cause  is»lnefc,  as  i$  cotiarmorrly  fi)pposted, .'so- mUchj any  positive  qualr. 
Hy  of.  the  season,  as  the  accumulated  mass  of  th!e  ipiptei;  influence  then 
reaching.  th$ir.-  maximum  and  Uiis  is  not  perceived,  only « because  the. 
effect  from. day  tp  day,  ^though  perfectly  real,  is:  tod  sippll  to  attract*  notice, 
while  the  aggregate  rfe*ult  of  the  many  days  composing  w niters  is  striking 
enoughs  The  fact  that  those  who  dcriy  themselves,  the  delight  of  late 
parties  and  crowded  rooms,  and  are  efficiently  robust  te  undergo  the 
necessary  exposure  iri^  winter, sufler  much  less' m spring,'  seems  to 
< fcorr  feborate  the  ' above'  explanation.  'f  • , *.\.  . • * .*/  ; * , ! 

Wemustndt  suppoep,  then,  that  because  a single  excess  of*  any  kind 
does  hot  prpduce  a.dirdct  attack  of  disease,  it  is  therefore  necessarily 
harmless ; for  it  is  only  when  the. nox^agent  is  very  powerful  indeed,  that 
its  deleterious  influence  on  the  system  becomes,  instantly  sentible. . .Ip  the 
great  majority  of  situations  ter  which  man  is  exposed  in  social  life,  it  ig 
the  conliqued  or  the  reiterated  application  of  less  powerful  causes,  Which 
gradually,  and  , often  imperceptibly,  unless  to  the  vigilent  eye,  effects  the 
change,;  and  ruips  the  constitution  before  danger  is  dream pt  .of  j,  apd 
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hence,  the  great  mass  of  human  ailments  is  of  slow  growth,  and  slow 
progress,  and  admits  only  of  a slow  cure;  whereas,  those  which  are 
suddenly  induced  by  violent  causes,  are  urgent' in  their  nature,  and  rapid 
in  their  course*  And  yet,  so  little  are  we  accustomed  to  trace  diseased 
action  to  its  true  causes,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and 
the  accidental  in  the  fist  of  consequences,  that,  as  already  observed,  if  no 
glaring  mischief  has  followed  any  particular  practice,  within  at  most  ‘ 
twenty-four  houte,  hind  out  of  teh  individuals  Will  be  fdfctfd  id  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  thht  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  even  Where  it  is  capable 
of  demonstration  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 

The  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  are  very  conspicuous* 
There  are  many  casual  influences  from  the  agehfcy  of  which  than  will  never 
be  able  entirely  to  protect  himself.  If  they  hfe  speedily  withdrawn  from 
tiim,  the  slight  disorder  which  they  produce  quickly  ceaSCS,  and  health 
remains  essentially  undisturbed*  But,  if  they  be  left  in  operation  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  derangement  which  they  excite  gradually 
and  slowly  Increases,  till  at  last  a state  of  disease  becomes  established* 
which  requires  an  equally  long  or  longer  period,  and  a steady  observance 
of  the  laws  of  health  for  its  removal*  * ***• 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  rise  arid  progress  of  must  of  the  ailments 
which  afflict  the  human  family,  and  the  source  of  the  grand  distinction 
between  acvtc  arid  chronic  diseases.  We  are  apt  to  Wonder  that  a severe 
disease  like  inflammation  should  run  its  course  in  a few  days,  while  dys- 
peptic and  nervous  ailments  require  months  for  their  cure.  But  our 
Wonder  is  diminished,  .when  we  attend  to  the  fact,  that  the  onte  generally 
dates  its  rise  from  a strong  cause  applied  within  perhaps  a few  hours  of 
a few  days  ; while  the  others  are  the  slow  and  gradual  results  of  months 
of  previous  anxiety,  or  neglect  of  dietetic  rules  and  exercise,  during 
which  the  ailment'  Was  ‘maturing  unnoticed  and  unsuspected.  Had  the 
real  state  of  the  matter  been  early  perceived,  and  the  causes  been  re- 
moved, the  dyspeptic  and  the  nervous  invalids  would  have  regained  health 
and  serenity  in  proportionally  little  time,  and  with  proportionally  little 
suffering.  In  such  cases,  nature  kindly  allows  some  latitude  of  action 
free  of  serious  penalty,  as  if  on  purpose  to  protect  us  from  being  burt  by 
such  occasional  exposure  as  we  are  necessarily  subjected  to  by  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  life;  bat  it  is  always  on  condition' of  returning  to 
obedience  the  moment  the  necessity  is  over.  If  We  presume  on  the 
indulgence'  being  permanent,  tlie  evil  accumulates,  and  the  health  is  des- 
troyed; but  if/ we  return  in  time  to  the  right  path,  little  inconvenience 
results.  Where,  however,  the  injurious  inflnehefes  ar*e  of  a more  energetic 
kind,  equal  latitude  of  exposure  is  obviously  incompatible  With  safety* 
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Were  they  not  to  enforce  immediate  notice,  <mr  corporeal  organs  might  he 
irrecoverably  altered  by  disease  before  we  took  the  alarm,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  purest  benevolence  to  attach  immediate  suffering  to  them,  in 
order  to  insure  that  instant  attention  whieh  alozle  can  stay ’the  rapidity  of 
their  progress;  Canto's  Physiology  qf  HsaUh. 


ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

Sir  : In  ordef  to  redeem  my  promise  I wish  to  say  a few  words  bn 
education. 

A school  is  & family,  whtise  sole  purpose  is  progression  from  and  for 
the  Divine  end  5 - and  to  this  purpose  all  possible  discipline  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  Theory,  as  far  as  mere  intellectual  conceptions  are  un* 
derstOod  by  the  tfefm,  should  be  banished ; all  is  practical.  Moral  precept 
fchould  not  be  Used  as  the  principal,  but  the  illustration  of  moral  being;— «■ 
intellectual  images  are  not  the  supply  — but  the  types  of  genius,  and 
physical  prowess  not-,  indeed,  a treaties  upon  gymnastics,  but  wholesome 
and  temperate  action; 

Our  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy  — but  does  not  everything  perfect 
proceed  from  a like  point ?— <- The  infant  of  to-day  is  the  man  6f  to-mor- 
row, and  it  becomes  the  scientific  teacher  to  deal  with  the  infant  so  as  to 
produce  the  improved  and  the  improving  man.  Indolence,  procrastina- 
tion , or  wrapt  up  selfish  ignorant  and  assumed  knowledge,  will  not  meet 
with  encouragement  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  this  day  and  age,  and 
least  of  all  ih  the  United  States  of  America.  Here  men  even  guess  with 
a direct  eye  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  moral  probability,  and  seek 
for  their  stardarO,  demonstrative  truth  and  certainty. 

Lest  thte  minds  of  sdme  very  well  meaning  persons  should  still  b‘e  in 
doubt  whether  the  phrenologist  can  keep  them  to  the  means  of  improve- 
ment with  respect  to  their  youth,  I feel  it  right  to  caution  the  readers  of 
philosophical  systems,  that  they  are  to  take  no  man  upon  his  bare  word, 
and  in  general  to  look  for  less,  nor  rest  satisfied  with  any  testimony  short 
of  proof  positive.  The  phrenologist  is  in  a condition  to  afford  this  per- 
fect proof — this  undeniable  demonstration  of  scientific  knowledge  — at 
any  place,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  — in  the  darkest  room,  as  in 
the  lightest  hall? — on  the  good  as  on  the  bad  — on  the  wise  as  on  the 
foolishi  The  man  of  much  observation,  regularity  of  life,  and  profound 
research,  can  alone  arrive  at  the  capability.  He  alone  who  practises  vir- 
tue can  successfully  teach  the  youth  of  the  age. 

The  phrenologist  feels  that  the  educator  has  taken  in  hand  an  affair 
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of  paramount  importance.  As  the  florist  who  sows  his  seed,  and  daring1 
the  process  of  germination  and  growth  carefully  tends  it,  that  no  hin- 
drance may  check  its  spontaneous  vegetation,  so  the  educator  takes  in 
hand  a lovely  plant,  and  acknowledges  with  the  florist  an  identity  of  aim* 

But  parents  even  yet  are  frequently  found  too  full  of  their  own  self- 
importance,  to  submit  to  be  taught  upon  this  sobjeet,  and  insist  upon 
their  own  old  way.  To  such  we  can  only  say,  that  if  you  do  not  pro- 
gress or  move  on  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
inarch  off  and  leave  you. 

Phrenology,  has  a high  claim  to  attention  on  the  subject  of  education  — 
perhaps  higher  than  any  other.  This  science  asserts  that . there  are 
universal  joys  for  which  the  edueator  must  train  his  pupils  accordingly? 

- — these  joys  are  physical,  or  belonging  to  the  body  -^-^intellectual,  or  be- 
longing to  the  soul  — vital,  or  belonging  to  the  spirit.  . 

Phrenology  therefore  requires  of  the  educator  to  provide  his  pupils 
with  means  of  healthful  exercise,  and  to  establish  them  in  habits  of 
activity,  temperance  and  cleanliness,  in  obedience  to  the  physical  or 
organic  laws,  so  as  to  render  his  frame  a structure  of  power  and  strength 
for  light  to  energise  and  dwell  in — as  an  instrument  fer  joyful  purpose* 
and  delightful  uses. 

Phrenology  also  requires  of  the  teacher  to  unfold  the  whole  or  greater 
pert  of  the  mental  and  intellectual  faculties,  in  perfect  accordance  or 
harmony  with  the  spirituallaws,  which  always  are  in  agreement  with  the 
natural  laws  when  rightly  understood,  so  that  the  mind  may  he  firm  in 
furpo9er  strong  to  act,  free  to  think,  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  truth  in 
all  its  pleasurable  acts  and  joyful  purposes*  But,  above  aB,  the  phrenolo- 
gist calls  upon  the  virtuous  teacher  of  youth  to  reoognise  and  eherieh  those 
vital  sympathies  which,  deep  in  the  root  of  existence,  unite  man  with  his 
God — and  which  it  is  the  educator’s  bounden  duty  to  use,  to  remove  all 
obstructive  conditions,  so  that  love,  in  all  its  highest  and  holiest  purity, 
tnay  enshrine  the  soul  in  its  hemisphere  «£  brightness ; and  in  all  its 
liveliness  soften  the  passions  into  peace,  and  all  the  affections  into  good 
Hill  towards  all  men. 

(To  be  conUstt«tfr> 
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[.From  the  N.  P.  District  School  Journal . Fy  to*  aufAor  of  fA*  ScAooi  Friend , 4rc.]. 

LEARNING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Ancient,  books,  when  written  on  parchment  or  paper,  were  rolled  up 
in  scrolls;  this  parchment  or  paper  was  written  only  on  one  side,  and 
waa  rolled  on  a cylindrical  stick,  much  in  the  manner  of  modern  maps. 
The  ends  of  thte  roll  or  volumes*,  (whence  our  modern  word  Wiune,) 
were  ornamented  With  knobs  or  balls  of  gold  or  silver,  and  the  title  was 
written  on  the  outside. 

At  the  present  day,  a large  number  of  books — hundreds  or  thousands 
— Are  struck  off  at  one  impression,  and  dispersed  among  multitudes  of 
readers,  while  some  are  placed  in  public  collections,  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident,  and  thus  may  be  preserved  an  incalculable  time.  The  toil  of 
writing  out  a book  produced  but  a single  copy,  and  books  were  not  only 
rare,  of  necessity,  but  exceedingly  dear,  being  valued  sometimes  at  the 
price  of  a considerable  estate. 

Copying  was  a business  followed  in  all  the  ehief  seats  of  learning  in 
Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  Sac.  The  persons  so  employed,  called  “ librarii,” 
were  hired  either  by  booksellers,  or  those  wealthy  individuals  who  could 
afford  to  make  collections  of  books.  Literature  was,  in  those  days,  the 
luxury  of  the  rich.  Theatrical  exhibitions,  or  the  songs  of  the  itinerant 
poet  or  “ raphsodist  ” afforded  the  poorer  classes  a substitute  for  those 
publications,  which  the  happy  invention  of  the  press  now  disseminates 
all  over  the  civilized  world — to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  / 

Copyists  among  the  Romans  belonged  to  the  class  of  slaves  or  freedmen. 
Among  the  Greeks  they  were  citizens,  and  educated  for  this  employment. 
Persons  of  fortune  in  the  Roman  empire  were  seldom  without  an  amanu- 
ensis. Their  own  works,  even  their  letters,  were  frequently  dictated  te 
the  copyists.  The  Greeks  far  excelled  the  Romans  in  the  art  of  copying. 

That  period  in  Europe  from  the  conquest  of  the  southern  countries  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  north,  till  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  became 
in4;heir  turn  civilized  men — a period  of  a thousand  years  (from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth  century  ) — is  called  the  dark  ages.  During  those  ages 
the  production  of  new  books  was  almost  unknown,  the  reading  of  such  as  ' 
existed  was  uncommon,  and  many  of  the  ancient  writings  utterly  perishedi 
A few  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  have 
been  preserved. 

The  invaders  of  Southern  Europe  honored  nothing  that  belonged  to 
the  conquered  nations  but  their  religion.  More  than  four  centuries  had 
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elapsed  since  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  announcement  of  Christs 
iaqity.  The  countries  round  tjie  Mediterranean  fad  received  this 
religion  in  some  very  imperfect  form,  and  had  abandoned  the  worship  of 
pagan  gods. 

The  invaders  destroyed,  when  they  took  possession  of  conquered 
countries,  all' collections  of  books  that  were  not  contained  in  monasteries. 

The  rtionks  not  only  perpetuated  the  old  learning,  but  were  the 
historians  of  their  own  times  — the  friends,  confessors*  and  teachers  of 
princes,  and  other  great  men.  Many  among  them  were  the  best  informed 
persons  of  their  day,  and  they  recorded  for  posterity  the  most  important 
events  that  came  to  their  knowledge.  They  were  not  always  the 
preservers  of  learning;  they  delighted  in  writing  the  legends  of  their 
own  superstition,  and  frequently  erased  writings  from  parchment  that 
they  might  use  it  for  the  record  of  their  fables  and  foolish  superstitions. 
Thus,  while  they  held  from  destruction  many  works  pf  great  value,  they 
destroyed  others  equally  precious. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  many  scholars  became  aware  of  these 
depredations  on  the  treasures  of  aptiquity,  and  Petrarch  and  other 
restorers  of  learning  travelled  from  convent  to  convent  to  prevent,- if 
possible,  any  further  demolition  among  them.  The  sentiment  of  reverr 
ence  for  them  was  extended,  and  the  destruction  staypd,  The  time,  with 
its  manifestations  of  respect  for  learning  and  science,  and  the  new  inven? 
tions  that  followed  the  revived  study  of  the  old  classics,  is  called,  u The 
Revival  of  Learning.”  How  infinitely  desirable  is  it  that  we  should 
never  suffer  the  work  to  languish  which  was  thus  renewed  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Many  of  the  religious  men  resided  in  monasteries,  and 
collected  libraries  of  Greek  and  Latin  books.  The  invaders,  While  they 
destroyed  private  property,  reverenced  and  spared  the  habitations  and  the 
possessions  of  the  monks,  with  few  exceptions.  Heathens  themselves, 
they  revered  and  spared  the  treasures  of  religious  men,  and  in  the  course 
pf  time  adopted  their  faith,  and  acknowledged  the  Supreme  Deity. 

. The  study,  the  preservation,  and  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  were 
among  the  regular  duties  of  the  monks.  In  the  larger  monasteries,  an 
apartment  called  the  “scriptorium”  was  devoted  to  this  business.  All 
the  ancient  learning  which  remains  was  preserved  in  this  way. 

Besides  copyists,  there  were  in  the  convents  persons  called  illumina- 
tors, whose  duty  it  was  to  embellish  the  manuscripts  by  ornamented 
letters  aiid  paintings,  Drawings  and  figures  of  great  beauty  were  among 
the  “ illuminations.”  These  often  displayed,  with  exactness  and  elegance, 
the  customs,  habits,  and  implements  of  the  age,  used  in  peace  or  war,  and 
such  as  remain  in  public  libraries  and  collections  pf  the  curious  a£q  ftf 
value,  as  representing  the  manners  of  by-gone  times. 
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At  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the  practice  of  illuminating 
Was  so  considerable  that  six  thousand  persons,  in  Paris  alone,  procured 
their  subsistence  by  it.  It  has  been  followed  by  engraving,  which  does 
for  pictures  what  printing  does  for  thought. 

Constantinople,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  capital 
of  that  division  of  the  Roman  state,  called  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Empire, 
Its  last  emperor  was  dispossessed  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  learning  had  ever  been  cherished  in  that  capitol.  For  a long 
time  previous  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  its  learned  men  had  seen 
that  their  barbarous  enemies  were  encroaching  more  and  more,  and 
would  at  length  become  their  masters : they  knew  too  well  the  ignorant 
and  destructive  spirit  of  the  Turks,  and,  to  escape  from  it,  fled  to  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe, 

Princes  and  nobles,  popes  and  scholars,  received  these  learned  men 
with  liberal  kindness.  They  brought  with  them  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  offered  their  services  in  Italy  and  France  chiefly  as  the 
teachers  of  youth.  This  instruction  taught  the  people  of  these  countries 
the  value  of  learning.  The  art  of  printing  coming  into  operation  soon 
after,  the  first  works  that  issued  from  the  press  were  the  Scriptures  and 
the  vGreek  and  Latin  Classics.  Thus  were  they  rescued  for  ever. 
Innumerable  literary  works  were  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  :Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  but  much  of  the  ancient  learning 
remains— enough  to  connect  past  time  with  the  present — enough  to 
admonish  us  to  hold  fast  to  what  is  good,  and  to  lose  nothing  through  our 
own  negligence  and  ignorance — enough  to  invite  us  to  drink  from  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  thus  kept  open  to  us  — enough  to  urge  upon  us  the 
duty  to  add  to  our  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  to  leave  behind  us  the 
great  inheritance  of  truth  and  learning,  augmented  by  our  own  improve- 
ment, and  our  labors  for  those  who  shall  live  after  us. 


MESMERISM. 

Some  few  weeks  since  Professor  de  Bonneville  was  almost  mobbed,  at 
Richmond,  on  account  of  alledged  collusion  in  his  mesmeric  lectures  and 
experiments.,  He  is  now  delivering  a second  course  there,  by  invitation 
of  his  friends,  and  considerable  excitement  exists  among  the  believers 
and  repudiates  pf  the  science.  • 
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ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

THE  GOOD  EFFECTS  OF  FREQUENT  BATHING. 

With  the  mercury  at  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  what  can  be  more 
natural,  than  to  spend  a few  thoughts  on  the  means  pf  counteracting  the 
ill  effect?  of  such  excessive  heed  ? And  how  can  this  be  better  done  than 
by  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole  body,  so  that  every  pore  may  be  kept 
open,  and  free  passage  given  to  matter  which  the  system  rejects,  and 
wopld  fain  throw  off  by  perspiration.  We  writje  in  the  full  persuasion 
that  bathing  is  tpo  generally  neglected  in  the  country— either  from  want 
of  thought  upon  its  importance,  or  want  of  convenience  for  its  enjoy- 
ment 5 but  with  a little  trouble  such  convenience  might  be  provided, 
Wherever  th^re  is  a good  .pump,  or  yet  better,  where  the^re  is  a copious 
Spring  of  water.  The  facilties  should  not  only  be  afforded,  but  those 
who  have  charge  of  families  should  make  it  a ppint  to  see'that  they  are 
availed  of,  by  every  member  under  his  control.  Ask  the  laboring  man, 
bun  who  labors  with  mind  or  body,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  being 
daily,  or  very  frequently,  refreshed  with  the*  shower , or  plunging  bath, 
what  would  induce  him  to  forego  it  ? Rising  in  the  morning  exhausted 
and  languid  from  the  effects  of  oppressive  heat,  he  cpmes  out  from  his 
bath  invigorated  and  capable  of  thinking  so  much  closer,  and  working 
with  so  niuch  more  alertness  and  satisfaction,  that  he  would  much  sooner 
relinquish  one  meal  a day  than  give  up  his  bath . He  only  who  habitually 
enjoys  it  can,  estimate  the  privation  when  no  means  are  to:  be  had  for  the 
indulgence. 

Those  who  have  most  studied  the  art  of  preserving  health,  dweU  upon 
cleanliness  of  the  person , as  next  in  importance  to  be  considered  after  air 
and  food. 

The  happiness  and  success  of  every  farmer  depends  so  much  on  the 
health  of  all  his  household,  that  under  the  most  fervid  heat  that  has  been 
felt  here  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  do  not  see  that  we  could  better  devote 
the  space  it  occupies  than  in  giving  to  his  perusal  and  reflection,  the 
following  paper,  which  seems  to  contain  about  all  that  need  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  it : 

“This -is  not  a mere  matter  of  decency;  it  is  one  of  the  positive 
commands  arising  from  the  constituted  order  of  things.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  every  thing  that  lives,  vegetable  or  animal,  is  wasting  while 
life  continues.;  and  that  all  which  is  sent  forth  through  the  millions^ 
openings  by  the  skin  has  run  its  round,  and  is  lifeless ; and  that  mere 
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than  half  of  all  the  food  taken  comes  forth  in  this  manner.  If  perspiration, 
sensible  or  insensible,  be  permitted  to  rest  on  the  skin,  and  stop  the  way 
of  that  which  is  coming,  Nature  is  offended,  and  will  show  that  she  is  so. 
Such  neglect  is  one  of  the  causes  of  disease*  This  feet  was  probably 
well  known  to  Eastern  nations,  since  it  was  part  of  their  religious  duty 
to  cleanse  the  skin*  These  nations  were  ignorant  of  the  modern  comfort 
of  wearing  a garment  next  the  skin,  which  can  be  frequently  changed* 
The  absence  of  this  comfort  was  one  of  the  causes  cf  those  dreadful 
diseases  of  which  we  read,  and  which  are  now  unknown  among 
Christian  nations.  There  are  classes  of  laborers, and  mechanics,. whose 
health  would  be  preserved,  and  their  lives  prolonged,  if  they  knew  how* 
much  depended  on  periodical  bleansing. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a connexion  between  cleanliness  and  moral 
feeling.  Perhaps  it  may  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  those  who  habit- 
ually disregard  cleanliness,  and  prefer  to  be  dirty,  have  no  moral 
perception;  but  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  those  who  are  morally  sensitive* 
are  the  more  so  from  respecting  this  virtue.  There  is  a close  affinity 
between  moral  depravity  and  physical  degradation.  : The  vicious  poor 
are  always  shockingly  filthy ; the  depraved  rich  are  visited  by  worse 
penalties;  they  may  have  clean  garments  ; but  what  *can  wash  away  the 
impurities  which  vice  has  toade  a part  of  themselves'?  It  is  not  for  one’s 
self  only  that  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  commends  itself. — -Every  one 
comes  within  the  observation  of  others.  However  unclhafily  one  may  be 
himself,  he  is  not  the  less  offended  at  the  like  neglect  in  those  whom  he 
observes.  Now,  it  is  every  one’s  duty  to  himself  to  recommend  himself 
to  others,  so  far  as  he  innocently  and  reasonably  can,  and  to  obtain  their" 
respect.  Clean  and  costly  garments  may  fall  very  short  ef  doing  this,  if 
it  be  seen  that  they  are  a covering  for  the  neglect  of  this  important  law* 
If  there  be  a lovely  object  to  the  human  eye,  it  is  a clean,  dear-face^, 
healthy,  innocent,  neatly  clad,. happy  child.  Ther|  are  few  children  wha 
may  not,  if  they  will,  be  neatly  dressed,  for  this  does  not  depend  on  that 
of  which  the  dress  is  made.  There  are  fewer  who  may  not  have  a clear 
skin,  and  healthy  look,  rf  they  are  properly  fed,  and  sleep  in  pure  air. 
There  are  none  who  may  not  have  a clean  skin ; for  we  6peak  to  those 
who  are  old  enough  to  judge  for  themselves.  And  let  it  be  added,  for 
their  inducement,  that,  in  obeying  the  command  to  be  clean,  they  are 
performing  a moral  duty ; in  neglecting  it  they  are  inflicting  an  evil  oh 
themselves  in  two  ways  — first,  in  diminishing  their  own  comfort,  second, 
in  losing  the  esteem  of  others.  Journal  of  Agriculture* 

§t§*The  article,  “ Universal  Typography?”  is  unavoidably  postponed* 
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THE  CORAL. 

We  know  not  a milliondh  part  of  the  wonders  of  this  bedviiful 
world**— Leigh  Hunt* 

There’s  a living  atom  in  the  sea, 

That  weaves  a flinty  shell, 

For  itsfclf  a lasting  shroud  to  be, 

And  st  home  in  Which  to  dwell. 

In  the  briny  wastes  of  the  ocean  waves 
It  builds  its  ooral  home* 

And  mocks  at  the  beating  surge  that  laves 
Its  dreary  abode  with  loam. 

There  •*—  there,  in  the  deep  cerulean  gloom? 

Unnumbered  myriad  swarms 
Are  forming  a coral  home  and  tomb  — * 

A shield  to  their  insect  forms. 

Aiid  the  rocky  sepulchfeS  made  fast 
The  leagues  thus  covered  o’er  5 
They  uprear  a ipausoleum  vast 
On  the  ocean’s  sandy  floor. 

’Neath  the  shallow  waves  of  an  inland  sea? 

Where  gentler  waters  flow, 

As  bright  as  flowers  on  the  upland  lea, 

I’he  branches  of  coral  grow ; 

And  dredged  from  their  watery  element, 

And  Wrought  with  skilful  care, 

To  beauty’s  bower  their  hues  are  lent,* 

To  deok  the  forms  of  the  fair. 

But  the  coral  rocks  of  the  tropic  climef, 

0 Built  up  ’mid  the  ocean  wave, 

And  formed  of  the  ocean’s  briny  slime, 

For  thenaoral’s  home  and  grave: 
flow  mean  would  the  grandest  work  compare, 

. That  pride  of  man  can  form, 

With  the  mighty  power  in  progress  there  — 

The  skill  of  the  insect  worm ! 

’Tis  a wondrous  work  to  mortal  eyes, 

And  ocean’s  waves  Can  tell 
Of  spreading  climes  that  yet  will  rise 
From  the  coral’s  rocky  shell. 

On  the  shores  the  wind  and  waves  will  fling 
The  wealth  of  other  lands, 

And  in  time  to  come  their  harvesting 
* Will  be  reaped  by  mortal  hands. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

Continued  from  page  19*. 

Iftr*  i0<—  ftub  or  grate  together  two  round  uncut  atones,  of  quarts* 
fcalcedony,  cornelian*  &c;,  and  a strong  phosphoric  light  and  odor  will  be 
produced*  showing  another  peculiarity,  tiz.:  that  the  eleetric  fluid  is 
perceptible  to  our  sense  of  smelling. 

Ex.  11; — Break  a large  lump  of  loaf  sugar  in  the  dark,  or  pound  it  in 
fc  ttiottar,  when  it  will  appear  covered  with  a beautiful  lambent  blue 
flame.  When  grocers  are  Sawing  up  loaves  of  sugar  as  samples,  the 
dust  is  most  luminous  and  beautiful.  - 

Ex*  12; — In  grinding  coflee,  particularly  if  it  be  fresh  burnt,  it  will  be 
Seen  to  ding  around  the  lower  part  of  the  mill,  and  also  around  the  cup 
er  basin  held  to  catch  it — sometimes  so  strongly  as  to  cover  the  sides  two 
inches  or  more  above  the  general  surface. 

Ex.  13. — Put  upon  the  same  leg  a Worsted  stocking,  and  over  this  a 
silk  one.  Warm  the  leg  at  the  fire,  and  rub  the  hahd  over  the  stockings. 
This  done,  slip  off  the  silk  stocking  suddenly,  and  the  two  ides  of  it  will 
recede  from  each  other,  and  the  whole  retain  the  saine  shape  as  if  the 
leg  still  remained  in  it. 

Ex*  14;— ^Take  a glass  tube,  about  two  feet  long*  and  pin  inch  in 
diameter ; warm  it  and  rub  it  with  a warm  flanhel.  It  will  show  strong 
fcigils  of  attraction  to  any  light  body  brought  mar  it.  . ' • 

, Ex.  15. — If,  while  still  excited,  a light  fleecy  feather  be  brought  near, . 
it  will  at  first  ding  to  the  glass  rod*  and  afterwards  fly  away  from  it,  and  * 
may  be  driven  about  a room,  by  holding  the  glass  between  it  and  pny 
surrounding  object.  If  it  should  touch  anything  not  electrified,  it  will 
tiy  back  to  the  glass  fcgaiil. 

Ex.  16. — Suspend  from  the  ceiling  a metallic  ball,  by  a silk  cord,  and 
touch  it  with  the  excited  glass  rod.  This  ball  will  now  attract  light 
bodies  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  glass  rod  itself  does.  ^ This  is 
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called  communicated  electricity,  while  the  glass  rod  acts  by  excited 
electricity. 

These  experiments  are  but  a very  few  which  might  be  devised  to  show 
the  universality  of  the  electric  fluid.  .They  are  but  transient,  because  we 
have  employed  no  instrument  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid  put  into 
action,  (except,  indeed,  in  the  last  experiment.)  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  useful  of  them  is  Bennet’s  Gold-leaf  Electrometer,  which  will 
not  only  have  the  desired  effect,  at  least  for  a considerable  time,  but 
enable  us  to  show  that  the  most  trivial  actions  we  do,  in  a proportionate 
degree,  display  electrical  appearances. 

the  gold-leaf  electrometer. 


A B is  a brass  plate,  (called  the  cap,)  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
having  a wire  fastened  to  the  middle  of  it.  This  wire  passes  down  the 
glass  tube  D,  into  the  glass  vessel  F F.  When  the  wire  has  reached 
about  one  inch  into  this  vessel,  it  is  slit  at  the  end,  and  a little  bit  of  card 
fastened  into  the  slit.  A strip  of  gold  leaf,  half  an  inch  wide  and  three 
i nches  long,  is  now  pasted  upon  each  side  of  the  card,  so  as  to  touch  the 
wire  above,  and  hang  free  from  the  glass  around.  E is  a wooden  top  for 
the  convenience  of  fastening  the  part  together,  and  G is  a the  foot-board 
or  stand  of  the  instrument.  At  F F,  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  glass 
ere  pasted  two  slips  of  tin  foil,  to  carry  oil  the  superabundant  fluid  to  the 
oat  of  the  instrument. 

Obs.— A cheap  and  good  substitute  for  the  above  may  be  made 
of  a common  six-ounce  phial.  A wire  passing  through  the  cork  of  it 
having  the  gold  leaves  within  the  phial,  and  a brass  ball  or  a bullet  above! 
A lamp  glass,  also,  with  a cork  above  and  below,  (ball  and  gold  leaves 
similarly  arranged,)  answer*  every  purpose-,  the  bit  of  card,  also,  is  of 

w 
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little  consequence ; and  let  it  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that  whenever 
glass  apparatus  is  employed,  it  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  slightly  warm, 
and  free  from  dust.  Of  so  much  consequence  is  this,  that  should  there 
have  been  a failure  in  any  of  the  simple  experiments,  it  most  probably 
has  arisen  from  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Ex.  17. — Hold  near  the  above  instrument  any  of  the  excited  bodies 
used  before;  such  as  the  paper,  or  the  glass  rod,  and  the  gold  leaves  will 
diverge  to  a considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  remain  so  for 
some  time.  A well-excited  glass  tube  will  stimulate  it  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  rimst  not  be  brought  too  rapidly  close  to  it,  or  the 
gold  leaves  will  be  rent  to  atoms  by  the  violence  of  the  action. 

Eq.  18. — - Brush  the  cap  of  the  electrometer  with  the  feathery  part  of  a 
quill,  and  the  gold  leaves  will  instantly  diverge. 

Ex,  19. — Give  the  cap  a blow  or  two  with  the  corner  of  a black  silk 
handkerchief,  previously  warmed,  and  the  friction,  small  as  it  is,  will  be 
found  to  have  the  same  effect  as  before. 

Ex.  20. — Place  upon  the  cap  a small  tin  dish  or  patty  pan,  having  in  it 
a red  hot  coal,  just  taken  out  of  the  fire.  Sprinkle  upon  the  coal  a few 
drops  of  water ; the  evaporation  of  this  will  set  the  gold  leaves  into 
considerable  action. 

Ex.  21. — Sift  sdme  steel,  brass,  or  other  metallic  filings,  upon  the  cap 
of  the  electrometer,  from  out  of  a metallic  sieve.  These  filings  become 
electrical  by  the  friction  merely  of  passing  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve, 
and  will  consequently  affect  the  gold  leaves.  - 

Ex.  22  — Take  a khife,  with  a glass  or  ivory  handle,  and  cut  some 
small  pfeces  off  a slip  of  deal,  so  that  they  shall  fall  upon  the  cap  as 
before.  Each  piece  carrying  down  with  it  a portion  of  the  fluid  disturbed, 
will,  in  a similar  manner,  affect  the  instrument. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a person  brushing  a coat,  cleaning  windows, 
beating  la  carpet,  placing  a kettle  on  the  fiffe  to  boil,  sifting  cinders,  or 
plkning  a board — school  boy  rubbing  out  the  lines  of  his  cyphering 
book,  or  hi 3 master  making1  a pen,  is,  during  the  time  he  is  so  employed, 
as  effectually  an  electrical  machine  as  the  most  elaborate  apparatusnnade 
by  all  the  art  of' the  optician.  Many  manufacturers,  indeed,  fihd  the 
fluid  somewhat  inconvenient.  In  the  weaving  of  different  texture^  such 
as  bombazine,  where  worsted  and  silk  are  intermixed,  the  work  is  very 
electrical.  In  the  making  of  chocolate,  great  care  must  be  taken,  that,  in 
cooling  in  the  pans,  no  dust  shall  come  near  it,  or  it  would  attract  it  sd 
much  as  to  become  unsaleable,  as  is  the  case  with  sealing  wax  in  large 
quantities.  %Tfoe  grinding  0f*  coffee  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  in 
grinding  wheat  or  malt  it  is  no  less  < c.onspici^bi)  ihpbgh  sttpporfd 
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that  electricity  assists  in  waking  the  ipiller  white.  The  workers  in 
amber  are  so  annoyed  by  its  strong,  attractive,  and  easily  excitable  ten-* 
dency,  as  to  have  the  nerves  of  their  hands  and  wrists  disagreeably  acted 
upon. 

[To  be  continued .] 


BULWER  ON  WATER  CURE, 

[The  following  interesting  article,  fro?n  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
Bulwer,  is  taken  from  Shew’s  “Water  Cure  Journal,”  just  commenced 
ip  New  York.] 

Here  we  are,  IVf  r.  Editor,  in  these  days  of  cant  and  jargon,  preaching 
Uj)  the  education  of  the  mind,  iorcing  our  children  under  melon-frames, 
said  babbling  to  the  laborer  and  mechanic,  “ Read,  read,  read,”  as  if  God 
had  not  given  us  muscles,  and  nerves,  and  bodies,  subjected  to  exquisite 
pains  and  pleasure?  — as  if  the  body  were  not  to  be  cared  for  and  cultiva- 
ted as  well  as  the  mind;  as  if  health  were  no  blessing,  instead  of  that 
capital  good  without  which  all  other  blessings,  save  the  hope  of  health 
eternal,  grow  flat  and  joyless;  as  if  the  enjoyment  of  the  world  in  which 
we  are  wp»  not  far  mpre  'plosely  linked  \vith  our  physical  than  our  men- 
tal selves;  as  if  we  were  better  than  maimed  pnd  imperfect  men,  so  long 
as  our  nerves  are  jaded  and  prqstrated,  pur  senses  dim  and  heavy,  our 
relationship  with  nature  abrigded  and  thwarted  by  the  jaundiced  eye,  and 
falling  limb,  and  trembling  hand— the  apothecary’s  shop  between  us  and 
the  sun ! For  the  mind,  yve  admit,  that  to  render  it  strong  and  clear, 
habit  apd  discipline  are  required,  flow  deal  we — (especially  we,  Mr. 
Editor,  of  the  London  wofld— we  of  the  literary  craft — we  of  the  restless, 
striving  brotherhood)  — how  dpal  we  with  the  body?  We  carry  it  on 
with  us,  as  a post-horse,  from  stage  to  stage*  Does  it  flag? — no  rest! 
give  it  ale  or  the  spur.  We  begin  to  feel  the  frame  break  under  us;  w$ 
administer  a drug,  gain  a temporary  relief,  shift  the  disorder  from  one 
part  to  another,  forget  our  ailments  in  our  excitements,  and  when  we 
pause  at  last,  thoroughly  shattered,  with  complaints  grown  chronic, 
diseases  fastening  to  the  organs,  send  fqrt  the  doctors  in  good  earnest,  and 
die,  as  your  predecessors  and  your  rival  died,  under  combinations  of  long  , 
neglected  maladies,  which  could  never  have  been  known  had  we  done 
for  the  body  what  we  do  for  the  mind — made  it  strong  by  discipline,  and 
maintained  it  firm  by  habit. 
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Not  alone  calling  to  recollection  our  departed  friends,  but  looking  over 
the  vast  field  of  suffering  which  those  acquainted  with  the  lives  ol  men 
who  think  and  labor  cannot  fail  to  behold  around  them,  1 confess,  though 
I have  something  of  Canning’s  disdain  of  professed  philanthropists,  and  do 
not  love  every  knife-grinder  as  if  he  were  my  brother  — I confess, 
nevertheless,  that  I am  filled  with  an  earnest  pity,  and  an  anxious  desire 
seizes  me  to  communicate  to  others  that  simple  process  of  healing  and 
well-being  which  has  passed  under  my  own  experience,  and  to  which  I 
gratefully  owe  days  no  longer  weary  of  the  sun,  and  nights  which  no 
longer  yearn  for,  and  yet  dread,  the  morrow. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I may  be  pardoned,  I trust,  if  I illustrate,  by 
jay  own  case,  the  system  I commend  to  others. 

I have  been  a workman  in  ray  day.  I began  to  write  and  to.  toil,  and 
to  win  some  kind  of  a name,  which  1 had  the  ambition  to  improve,  while 
yet  little  more  than  a boy.  W ith  strong  love  for  study  in  books  — with 
yet  greater  desire  to  accomplish  myself  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  for 
sixteen  years  I can  conceive  no  life  to  be  more  filled  by  occupation  than 
mine.  What  time  was  not  given  to  action  was  given  to  study;  what 
time  not  given  to  study,  to  action  — labor  in  both.  To  a constitution 
paturally  far  from  strong,  I allowed  no  pause  or  respite.  The  wear  and 
tear  went  on  without  intermission ; the  whirl  of  the  wheel  never  ceased. 
{Sometimes,  indeed,  thoroughly  overpowered  and  exhausted,  I sought  for 
escape.  The  physicians  said,  “Travel,”  and  I travelled.  “Go  into  the 
country,”  and  I went.  But  in  such  attempts  at  repose  all  my  ailments 
gathered  round  me  — made  themselves  far  more  palpable  and  felt.  I had 
p o resource  but  to  fly  from  myself ; to  fly  into  the  other  world  of  books, 
pr  thought,  or  revery— to  live  in  some  state  of  being  less  painful  than  my 
own.  As  long  as  I was  always  at  work,  it  seemed  that  I had  no  leisure 
t^be  ill.  Quiet  was  my  hell.  , 

At  length  the  frame  thus  long  neglected,  patched  up  for  a while  by 
(drugs  ancj  doctors,  put.  off  and  trifled  with  as  an  intrusive  dun,  like  a dun 
who  is  in  his  rights,  brought  in  its  arrears  — crushing  and  terrible, 
accqmulat.ed  through  long  years.  Worn  out  and  wasted,  the  constitution 
seemed  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  exhaustion  of  toil 
and  study  had  been  completed  by  great  anxiety  and  grief.  I had  watched, 
with  alternate  hope  and  fear,  the  lingering  and  mournful  death-bed  of  my 
pearest  relation  and  dearest  friend  — of  the  person  around  whom  was 
entwined  the  strongest  affection  my  life  had  known,  and  when  all  was 
over,  I seemed  scarcely  to  live  myself. 

At  this  time,  about  the  January  of  1844,  1 was  thoroughly  shattered. 
The  least  attempt  at  exercise  exhausted  me.  The  nerves  gave  way  at 
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the  most  ordinary  excitement.  A chronic  irritation  of  that  vast  surface 
we  call  the  mucous  membrane,  which  had  defied  for  years  all  medical 
Skill,  rendered  me  continually  liable  to  acute  attacks,  which,  from  their 
repetition  and  increased  feebleness  of  my  frame,  might  at  any  time  be 
- fatal.  Though  free  ffrom  any  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  its  action  was 
morbidly  restless  and  painful.  My  sleep  was  without  refreshment.  At 
morning  I rose  more  wieary  than  I laid  down  to  rest. 

; Without  faitiguing  you;  and  yonr  readers  further  with  the  longa  cohors  of 
my  complaints,  I pass  on  to  record  my  struggle  to  resist  them.  I have 
always  had  great  faith  in  the  power  of  the  will.  What  a man  determines 
to  do,  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  I hold  that  he  succeeds 
in  doing.  I determined  to  have  some  insight  into  a knowledge  I had 
hever  attained  since  manhood  — the  knowledge  of  health. 

I resolutely  put  away  all  books  and  study,  sought  the  airs  which  the 
physicians  esteemed  the  most  healthful,  and  adopted  the  strict  regimen  on 
which  all  the  children  of  JEsculapius  so  wisely  insist.  In  short,  I main- 
tained the  same  general  habitB  as  to  hours,  diet,  (with  the  exception  of 
wine,  which,  ill  moderate  quantities,  seemed  to  me  indispensable,)  atid, 
so  far  as  my  strength  would  allow,  of  exercise,  as  I found  af  terwards 
instituted  at  hydropathic  establishments.  I dwell  on  this  to  forestal,  in 
some  maimer,  the  common  remark  of  persons  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  medicaragencies  of  water — that  jt  is  to  the  regular  life  which  water- 
patients  lead,  and  n<Jt  to  the  element  itself;  tlhat  they  owe  t:  eir  recovery. 

’ Nevertheless,  I found  that  these  changes;  howevet  salutary  in  theory, 
produced  little,  if  any,  practical  amelioration  in  my  health.  All  invalids 
know,  perhaps,  how  difficult,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  the 
alteration  of  habits  from  bad  to  good.  The  early  rising,  the  walk  befofk 
breakfast,  so  delicious  in  the  feelings  of  freshness  and  vigor  which  they 
bestow  upon  the  strong,  often  become  punishments  to  the  valetudinari#* 
Headache,  langor,  a sense  of  weariness  over  the  eyes,  a sinking  of  the 
whole  system  towards  noon,  which  seemed  imperiously  to  demand  the 
dangerous  aid  of  stimulants,  was  all  that  I obtained  by  the  morning  breeze 
and  the  languid  stroll  by  the  sea-shore.  The  suspension  from  study  only 
Afflicted!  with  intolerable  ennm,  and  added  to  the  profound  dejection  of  the 
spirits.  The  brain,  so  long  accustomed  to  morbid  activity, -tvas  W 
withdrawn  from * its  usual  occupations  to  invent  horrors  and  chimeras. 
Over  the  pillow,  vainly  sought  two  hours  before  midnight,  hovered  no 
golden  sleep.  The  absence  of  excitement,  however  unhealthy,  only 
aggravated  the  symptoms  of  ill  health. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I met,  by  chance,  in  the  library  at  St.  Leonard^, 
with  Captain  Claridge’s  work  on  the  u Water  Cure/’  as  practised  V} 
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Priesgnit^  at  Grsefenhetg.  Making  alldwnance  for  certain  exaggerations 
therein,  which  appeared  evident  to  my  common  sense,  enough  still, 
remained,  not  only  to  captivate  the  imagination  and  flatter  the  hopes  of 
an  invalid,  but  to  appeal  with  fayor  to  his  sober  judgment.  Till  then, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  subjected  the  system,  except  by  some  such 
vague  stories  and  good; jests  as  had  reached  my  ears  in  Germany,  I resolved 
at  , least  to  read  what  more  could  be  said  in  favor  pf  the  oriston  udor>  and 
examine  dispassionately  into  its  merits  as  a medicament.  I was  then  under 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  our  age.  I, had  consulted  half 
the  faculty.  I had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  attention* >and  to  be 
confident  in  the  skill,  of  those  whose  prescriptions  had,  from  time  to  time, 
flattered  my  hopes  and  enriched  the  chemist.  But  the  truth  must  be 
jspokenr-rfar  from  being  better,  I was  sinking  fast.  Little  remained  to 
met*}  try  in  the  great  volume  of  the  herbal.  Seek  what  I would  next, 
even  if  & quackery,  it  certainly  might  expedite  my  grave*  but  it  could 
scarcely  render  life,  at  least  the  external  life,  more  Unjoyoms.  Accord- 
ingly, 1 examined,  with  such  graVe  thought  as  a sick  man  brings  to  bear 
upon  his  own  case,  all  the  grounds  upon  which  to  justify  to  myself  an 
excursion  to  the  snows  of  SUfeoia.  . But  I own,  that  , in  proportion  as  I 
found  my  faith  in  the  sy  stem  strengthen,  I shrunk  from  the  . terrors  of  this 
long  journey  to  the  rugged i.  region  in  which  the  probable,  lodging  would 
be  a laborer’s  cottage,  and  in  which  the  Babel  of  a'  hundred  languages, 
/(so  agreeable  to  the  healthful  delight  < in.  novelty— so  appalling! -to  the 
rickly  despondency  of  a hypochondriacV  would  murmur  and  growl  over 
a public  tabic  spread  with  no  tempting-  condiments.  Could  I hope  to 
find  healing  in  my  own  land,  and  not  .too  far  from  my  own  doctors  ih 
case  of  failure*  I might  indeed  solicit!  the  watery  gods  — but  the  journey  ! 
I,  who  scarcely  lived  through  a day  (without  leech  or  potion  *r—  the  long, 
gelid  journey  to  Grsefenberg — I should  be  sure  to  fall  ill  fey  the  Way,  to 
be  clutched  und  mismanaged  by  some  German  doctor,  to  deposit  my  bones 
in  some  dismal  churchyard  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  Rhine.  .1 

While  thus  perplexed,  I fell  in  with  one  Of  the  pamphlets  written  by 
Dr,  Wilson,  of  Malvern  and  my  doubts  were  solved.  Here  was  nan 
English  doctor,  who  hid  himself  known  more  than,  my  own  sufferings, 
who,  like  myself,  had  found  the  pharmacopoeia  in  vain— who  had  spent 
ten  months  at  Graefenberg,  and  left  all  his  complaints  behind  him  — who, 
fraught  with  the  experience  he  had  acquired,  not  only  in  his,  own  person, 
but  from  scientific  examination  of  cases  under  his  eye,  had  transported ^the 
system  to  our  native  shores,  and  who  proffered  the  proverbial  salubrity 
of  Malvern  air  and  its  holy  springs  to  those  who,  like  me,  had' ranged  in 
vain  from  simpje.to  mineral,  and,  who  bad  hectsne  bold  by  despair.-*—  hold 
enough  to  try  if  health,  like  truth,  lay1  at  the  bottom  of  a well. 
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bi/lwer  OK  water  curb. 

I was  not  then  aware  that  other  institutions  had  been  established  ifl 
England  of  more  or  less  fame.  I saw  in  Dr*  Wilson  the  first  transporter, 
at  least  as  a physician,  of  the  Silecian  system,  and  did  not  pdusfe  to  look 
out  for  other  and,  later  pupils  of  this  innovating -German  school. 

I resolved)  then,  to  betake  myself  to  Malvern*  On  my  way  through 
town  I paused,  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  to  inquire  of  the  faculty  if 
they  thought  the  water  cure  would  suit  my  case  With  one  exception, 
they  were  unanimous  in  the  vehemence  of  their  denunciations.  Granting 
even  that  in  some  cases,  especially  of  rheumatism,  hydropathy  had  pro1- 
duced  a cure,  to  my  complaints  it  was  worse  than  inapplicable  — it  was 
highly  dangerous  — it  would  probably  be  fatal.  I had  not  stamifia  for  the 
treatment^  it  would  fix  ohronic  ailments  into  organic  disease;  surely  it 
would  be  much  better  to  try  what  I had  not  yet  tried.  What  had  I not  yet 
tried?  A course,  of  prussic  acid  I Nothing  was  better  for  gastric  irrita- 
tion, which  was  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  my  suffering!  If,  however, 
I were  obstinately  bent  upon  so  mad  an  experiment,  Dr.  Wilson  tfras  the 
last  person  I should  go  to.  I was  not  deterred  by  all  these  intimidations, 
nor  seduced  by  the  salubrious  allurement  of  the  prussic  acid  under  its 
scientific  appellation  of  hydrocyanic.  A little  reflection  taught  me  that 
the  members  of  a learned  profession  are  naturally  the  very  persons  least 
disposed  to  favor  innovation  upon  the  practises  which  custom  and  pre- 
scription have  rendered  sacred  in  their  eyes.  A lawyer  is  not  the 
person  to  consult  upon  bold  reforms  in  jurisprudence.  A physician  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  own  that  a Silesian  peasant  will  cure  with  water 
the  diseases  which  resist  an  armament  of  phials.  And  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  objections  to  Dr.  Wilson,  I read  in  his  own  pamphlet  attaeks 
upon  the  orthodox  practice  sufficient  to  account  for,  perhaps  to  justify, 
the  disposition  to  depreciate  him  in  return. 

Still,  my  friends  were  anxious  and  fearful.  To  please  them,  I contin* 
ued  to  inquire,  though  not  of  physicians,  but  of  patients.  I sought  out 
some  of  those  who  had  gone  through  the  prodess.  I sifted  some  of  the 
cdses  of  cure  cited  by  Dr.  Wilson.  I found  the  account  of  the  patients  so 
^encouraging,  the  cases  quoted  so  authentic,  that  I grew  impatient  Of 
delay.  I threw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  went  to  Malvern. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Editor,  to  detail  the  course  I underwent. 
The  different  resources  of  water  as  a medicament  are  to  be  found  in  many 
works  easily  to  be  obtained,  and  well  worth  the  study.  In  this  letter  I 
suppose  myself  to  be -addressing  those  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
s\  stem  as  myself  was  at  first,  and  I deal,  therefore,  only  in  generals. 

The  first  point  wrhich  impressed  and  struck  me  was,  the  extreme  and 
utter  innocence  of  the  water-cure  in  skilful  hands  — in  any  hands,  indeed. 
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Hot  thoroughly  new  to  the  system.  Certainly,  when  I went,  I believed 
it  to  be  a kill  or  cure  system.  I fancied  it  must  be  a very  violent  remedy 
— that  it  doubtless  might  effect  /great  and  magical  cures;  but  that  if  it 
failed  it  might  be  fatal;  Now,  I speak  not  alone  of  my  own  case,  but  of 
the  immense  number  of  easips  I have  seen : patients  of  all  ages ; all  species 
and  genera  of  disease ; all  kinds  and  conditions  of  constitution,  when  I 
declare,  upon  my  honor*  that  I have  never  witnessed  one  dangferous 
symptom  produced  by  the  Water  Cure,  whether  at  Dr.  Wilson’s  or  the 
other  hydropathic  institutions  which  I afterwards  visited;  and  though, 
unquestionably,  fatal  consequences  might  occur  from  gross  mismanage* 
taent,  and  &s  unquestionably  have  so  occurred  at  various  establishments, 
I am  yet  convinced  that  water,  in  itself,  is  so  friendly  to  the  human  body; 
that  it  requires  a very  extraordinary  degree  of  bungling,  of  ignorance] 
and  presumption,  to  produce  results  really  dangerous— that  a regular 
practitioner  does  more  frequent  mischief  from  the  misapplication  of  even 
the  simplest  drugs,  than  a water  doctor  of  very  moderate  experience  does, 
or  ean  do,  by  the  misapplication  of  his  baths  and  friction.  And  here  I 
must  observe,  that  those  portions  of  the  treatment  which  appear  to 
the  uninitiated  the  most  perilous,  are  really  the  safest — such  as  the  wet- 
sheet  packing,  and  can  be  applied  with  the  most  impunity- to  the  weakest 
constitutions ; whereas  those  whieh  appear,  from  our  great  familiarity 
with  them,  the  least  startling  and  the  most  innocuotis — -the  plunge- bathy 
the  Douche,  are  those  which  require  the  greatest  knowledge  of  general 
pathology  and  > the  individual  constitution.  I shall  revert  to  this  part  of 
my  subject  before  1 conclude. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  me  was,  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which, 
tinder  this  system,  good  habits  are  acquired  and  bad  habits  relinquished* 
The  difficulty  with  which,'  under  orthodox  medical  treatment,  stimulants' 
are  abandoned,  is  not  here  witnessed*  Patients  accustomed,  for  half  * 
century,  to  live  hard  and.  high,  wine-drinkers,  spirit-bibbers*  whom  the 
regular  physician  has  sought  in  vain,  to  reduce  to  a* daily  pint  of  sherry, 
here,  voluntarily  resign  adl  strong  potations —after  a day  or  two  cease  to* 
feel  the  want  of  them,,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  water*  as  if  they  had: 
drank  (nothing  elset  all  their  lives.  Others  who  have  had  recourse  for 
years  and.  years  to  medicihei*^— their  potion  in  the' morning,  their  cordial 
at  noon*  their  pill  before  ,dinher,  their  narcotic  at  bed-time  — cease  to" 
require  these  aids  to  life*  as  if.  by  a charni;  Nor.  this  alone.  Men1  to 
whom  mental  labor  has  been  a necessary —r  who  hive  existed  on  the 
Excitement  of  the  passions  and  the;  stir' of  the  ihtelleot*!whd  have  feh, 
these  withdrawn,  the  prostrati  oh  of  iher  whole  system  the  dock  to  the 
wheel  ofitheieqtihe  madhinev—hretisrn^  at  onEo  io  the  careless  spirits  o£ 
the  boy  in  his  first  holiday. 
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. Heresies  a great:  secret:  water  thus  akil folly  administered  is  in  itself 
a wonderful  excitement;  it  supplies  the 'place  of  all  others:  it  operates 
powerfully  and  rapidly  upon  tlie  nerves,  sometimes  to  calm  them,  some- 
times to  irritate,  but  always  to  occupy.  Hence  follows  a consequence 
which  all . patiepts  have  remarked  — the  complete  repose  of  the  passions 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  cure;  they  seem  laid  asleep  as  if  by 
enchantment  \ The  intellect  shares  the  same  rest.  After  a short  timer 
mental  exertion  becomes  impossible;  even  the  memory*  grows  far  less 
tenaoiom  of  its  painful  impressions*  cares  arkl  griefs  are  forgotten ; the 
sense  of  the  present  absorbs  the  past  and  future;  there  is  a certain  fresh- 
peas  and  youth  which  pervade  the- spirits,*  and  live  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
tbb  actual:, hour..  Thus,  the  great  agents  of  our  mortal  wear,  and  tear-4 
the  passions. and  the  mind — calmed  into  strange  rest-  Nature  seems  to 
leave  the  body  to  its  instinctive  tendency,  which is  always  towards 
recovery..  All  , that  interests  and:  amuses  is  of  a healthy  character. 
Exercise,  instead  of  b^kig  an  unwilling  drudgery,  becomes  the  inevitable 
impulse  of  the  frame.  braced  and  invigorated  by  the  element-  A series  of 
reactions  is, always. going  on -nJ the  willing  exereise  produce*  refreshing 
rest*  and  refreshing  rest  twilling  : exercise.  The  extraordinary  effect 
which  water  tatoen  early  in  the  morning  produces  on,  the  appetite;  is  well 
known  amongst  those  who  have  tried  14  even  before  the.  Water-Cure  was 
thought  of;  an  appetite  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  skilful  doctor  to 
check,  into,  moderate  gratification  * the  powers  of  nutrition  become  singu- 
larly strengthened  ; *tiie'  blood  grows  rich  and  pure  > the . constitution  i» 
not  only  amended  — it  undergoes  a change.  . 

. The.  safety  of  the  system,  then,  struck  me  first;  its  power  of  replacing, 
by  .healthful  stimulants,  the imsrhid  ones  it  withdrew,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  surprised:  me  next;  that  wliich  tliirdly  impressed:  me  was  no  lose 
contrary  to  all, my  preconceived  notion*-  I had  fancied  that,  whether 
good  or  bud,  the  system  must  be  one  of  great  hardship,  extremely  repag* 
nant  ahd  disagreeable*  I wondered  at  myself  to  find  haw  so oh  it  becems 
mo  associated  with  pleasurable  and  grateful  feelings  am  to  dwell  upon  ths 
mind  amongst  the  happiest  passages  of  existence-  For  ray  own  park 
despite  all  my  ailments,  or  whatever  may  have  been;  rhy  caye**  I h*'* 
ever  ihund  exquisite  pleasure  in  thgt oeose  of  being  wliich  is,  as  it  werit 
the  eonsciemer  the  mirror  of  the  soul.  I have  known  hours  of  as  much 
and  aai  vivid  happiness. as  perhaps  cao  fall  to. the  lot  of  man;  but  amongd 
alb  my*  most  brilliant  recollections,  I can  recall  no  periods  of  enjoyment  at 
once  more  hilarious  and  serene  than  the  hours  spent  on  the  lonely  hill*  of 
Malvern— none  in  which  nature  was  so  thoroughly  possessed  and  appr*" 
elated.  The  rise  from  a sleep  as  sound  a*  ohildhoodY;  the  im  pstio^ 
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rush  into  the  open  air,  while  the  sun  was  fresh,  and  the  birds  first  sang ; 
the  sense  of  an  unwonted  strength  in  every  limb  and  nerve,  which  made 
so  light  of  the  steep  aseent  to  the  holy  spring;  the  delicious  sparkle  of 
that  morning  draft ; the  green  lerVace  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  with 
the  rich  landscape  ^vide  and  far  below;  the  breeze  that  once  would  have 
been  so  keen  and  biting,  now  but  exhilarating  the  blood,  and  lifting  the 
spirits  ihto  religious  joy;  and  this  keen  sentiment  of  present  pleasure 
rounded  by  a hope  sanctioned  by  all  I felt  in  myself,  and  neatly  all  that  I 
witnessed  in  others — ‘that  that  very  present  was  best  the  step,  thej 
threshold,  into  an  unknown  and  delightful  region* health  and  vigor 
disease  ohd  a tare  dropping  froth  the  frame  and  the  heart  'at  every  > 
stride.'  *f  •»*  ■'  1 *»'  • * ••  * > 

But  foete  I rtmst  pause,  to  own  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  the  danger  and1 
dtsoorhrfbrts  of  the1  cure  ire  greatly  exaggerated,  (exaggerated  is  too  weak* 
a word,)  so  on  the  other  hand,  as  fur  as  my  own  experience,  which  is;' 
perhaps,  not  inconsiderable,  extends,4  ihe  erilhusiastic  advocate.*  of  the 
system  have  greatly  ^Misrepresented  the  duration  of  the  curative  process* 
1 have  read  and  heard  of  chronic  diseases  of  long  standing1  cured  perm*** 
nenlly  ih  a very: few  weeks. 1 I candidly- confess  that  1 have  seen  nctae 
such.  I have;  it  is  true,  witnessed  many  diseases  perfectly  cured 
diseases  which  had  been  pronounced  incurable  by  the  first  physicians,  but 
thefcure  fads  beern  long  and  fluctuating.  Persons  ho  afflicted,  who  try 
this  system,  must  arm  themselv  es  with  patience.  The  first  effects  of  thei 
system  are,  ihdeed,  usually  bracing,  and  inspire  such  feelings  of  general* 
well-bding,  that  some  think  they  have  only  to  return  homeland  cairry  out 
the  curie  partially,  to  recover.  A greafc  mistake  — the  alterative  effects' 
begins  lung  after  the  bracing  — a disturbance  in  the  constitution  take# 
places  prolonged  more  or  less,  and!  not  tili  that  ceases  does  the  cute  reaHy 
begjilm  Not  dwtiihe  peculiar  crisis sought  for  so  vehemently  by  the 
German  waterwdoetars,  and  usually  under  their  hands  manifested  by  boils* 
and  Oriiptlonal  is.fa^ali'a  accessary  part  of  the  dure  5 if  is,  ibdeed,  aa  fkr[ 
as  l have  seeh,  a rare  Occurrence.  But  a critical'  action,  wot  kihgle,  not> 
confined  to  one  period,  or  one  series  of  phenomena,  is  at  Work,  oftefi' 
undetected  by  the  patient  himwelf,  during  a considerable  (and  that1  the} 
latter)  portion  of  the  cure  in  most  patients  where  the  malady  has  bcwh> 
grave  and  where  the  recovery  becomes  permanent.  During  this  timej  die 
paUent  should  bo  tender  the  eye  of  his  water-doctor.  ^ 

i 1 ■ • 

■ ■ * V -r  *'  ( / ‘ f , ' • S *•/  »-  '7*  it 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  DR.  SAMUEI* 
THOMSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  THOMSONTAN  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

The  Phrenological  Almanac  for  ’45, published  by  O.  S.  &L«  N.  Fowler, 
131  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  says,  “It  is  due  to  science  that  it  should 
give  some  account  of  the  phrenological  developments  of  so  conspicuous 
a public  man  as  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Now  that  he  is  dead — now  that 
those  party  asperities  are  partly  subsided,  which  existed  when  he  lived, 
it  is  desirable  to  put  on  permanent  record  the  true  phrenological 
character  of  this  renowned  man.  And  the  more  sp,  because  these 
developments  will  not  budge  one  hair’s  breadth  to  the  favorable  estima-r 
tion  of  friends,  or  the  violent  hostilities  of  enemies. 

His  characUr  I shall  not  attempt  to  give,  but  simply  his  organization , 
What  he  was,  and  what  not,  is  left  for  others  to  say.  The  development* 
alone  concern  usr 

His  head  was  about  the.  average  in  point  of  size  : I think  21  3-4  inches 
in  circumference.  It  might  have  been  larger,  or  smaller  by  a quarter  of 
an  inch.  In  person  he  was  rather  large,  at  least  of  full  size,  full  chested, 
and  rather  stout  built ; weighing  about  150  pounds.  His  Organization 
indicated  great  compactness,  density  and  vigor,  as  well  as  capacity  to 
endure  and  accomplish.  His  hair  was  rather  thin,  and  his  Organization 
not  as  fine  as  it  wav  powerful.  Hence,  while  he  would  secure  friends 
and  make  impressions,  he  would  yet  sometimes  offend  a refined  taste. 
His  three  largest  organs  were  Firmness,  Approbativeness,and  Causality. 
To  say  that  he  was  obstinate,  even  to  mulishness,  is  strictly  correct, 
This  organ  was  supported  by  large  Combativeness.  His  organs  say  that 
he  courted  opposition.  His  anger,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  was 
powerful  and  quick,  and  his  hatred  cordial  and  powerful.  He  had  all  the 
organs  fhat  contributed  to  give  force  of  character.  Difficulties  only 
stimulated  him.  Nothing  daunted  him.  He  looked  upon  nothing  as  too 
great  to  be  accomplished.  This  was  a remarkable  element  of  his 
character,  judging  from  his  head.  Severity  was  also  indicated. 

AU  the  social  organs  were  large ; Amativeness  particularly  so.  This, 
combined  with  the  }a$t  point,  would  render  him  beloved  or  hated  in  the 
extreme;  because  his  likes  and  dislikes  partook  of  the  same  character — 
a two-edged  sword,  that  cut  one  way  or  the  other.  Appetite  was  strong. 
So  were  the  organs  of  making  money.  Secretiveness,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  was  small ; so  much  so,  as  to  render  him  blunt ; 
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mid  Ideality  being:  deficient,'  rather  uncouth,/ »ofc  qualified,,  and  ioo 
sweeping  and  positive.  Cautiousness  was  not  extreme.  Self-esteem 
was  small.  • This  would  seem  to  conflict* with  the  general  impression 
entertained  pf  his  character  in  this  respect,  I recollect  that,  it, was  small, 
and  that  I was  surprised  at  finding  it  so.  But  his  Approbate  veness  was 
enormous.  This,  next  to  Firmness,  was  his^ruling  fecnlty.  ,On  this 
point,  he  was  weak,  {I  speak  of  the  organs,  and  not  j of  hi&' actual 
character,  when  I say  what  he  was  and  what  he  was  not)*  He  was. very 
vain,  and  pushed  himself  and  his  system  beyond  account. 

I do  not  remember  certainly  about  the  size  of  Conscientiousness,  but 
£ny  impression  is  pretty  distinct  that  he  had  it  large.  If  so,  it  worked 
*vith  Apprpbativeness,  to  give  him  regard  for  his  moral  character,  and 
with  Combativeness,  to  ip^ke  him  dqfei\d  the  right*  At  all  events,  he 
had  no  deception;  loved  and  spoke  the  truth,  and  was  not  naturally 
guniung  or  ttoufilerfaced. 

Veneration  and  Mar vellou^ness  were  both  small -r- top  small  to  exert 
any  perceptible  influence  in  his  character.  He  was  sceptical  and  radical* 
and  had  »o  regard  for  the  old  or  saqred.  Nor  was  hp  particularly 
religious.  Any  thing  else  sooner. 

> Benevolence  stood  out  {conspicuously,  indicating  that  he  had  the  good, 
of  his  fellow  men  at  heart,  He  would  make  men  happier  and  better. 
Mechanical  ingenuity  was  good.  Imitation  wee  small,  hut  Causality,  as 
geen  in  the  cpf,  was  large.  Hence,  he  would  strike  out  a new  track  of 
hianMfn: — would  follow  no  pattern;  would  exhibit  an.  originally  inventive 
genius,  ; 

The  general  cast,  tone,  and  tenor  of  his  genius,  was  that  ,of  a plain, 
practical,  common-sense  man.  He  saw  things  in  a correct  lights  He 
exhibited  great  judgment , and  power  of  creating , as  well  as  of  adapting 
Ways  and  means  to  ends.  Still,  his  talents  were  of  the  sound,  deep* 
reasoning  cast,  rather  than  of  the  showy  or  glaring.  He  resembled  a fire 
made  of  hard  wood,  or  of  coal,  not  of  shavings  or  pine  wood.  His 
discriminating  faculties  were  also  great : his  power  of  analysis;  discern- 
ment, generalization,  &c„  were  great,  and  constituted  a leading  element 
of  his  talents. 

He  had  a very  uneven  head,  which  indicated  an  uneven,  strongly 
marked,  peculiar,  striking,  original,  eccentric  character,  and  one  that 
would  make  spme  noise  ip  the  world.  He  could  not  live  in  a corner,  os 
die  uqknowp.  . , j i.  . 

A bead,  thus  organized,  would  be  given  tp  excesses  in  some  quarters, 
and  deficiencies  in  others.  "Many  of  the  former  would  result  from 
mere  impulses  that  .did  not  enter  into  the  constituent  elements  of  his 
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character.  More  blame,  therefore,  would  be  laid  on  h&n  thatl  really 
belonged  tb  him,  and  less  allowances  made  than  tvere  proper  and  due. 
He  could  not  labor  in  vain,  but  would  effect  some  great  work,  in 
whatever  direction  he  expehded  his  powers.  He  would  be  likely  to  live 
to  a good  age,  for  his  constitution  was  powerful,  and  liable  to  gb  through 
what  would  kill  most  men.  Extraordinary  vigor  and  elasticity  are 
imparted  by  this  tem  par  ament,  and  more  of  the  powerful  than  of  the 
attractive,  o^  the  smtooth  and  pretty.”  O.  S.*  FOWLER. 


MORAL  INSANITY. 

No  other  variety  of  mental  disorder  is  calculated  to  occ&sion  so  much 
difficulty  to  commissioners  or  other  visitors  of  luriatic  asylums,  or  to  give 
rise  to  so  much  perplexity  in 'court's  of  justice,  as  that  unsbundness  Which 
is  termed, 41  Moral  Inakniiy^  It  is  defined  to  be  an  affection  in  Which 
the  sentiments,  habits,  and.  generally  speaking,  tlib  moral  feelings,  rather 
tJunt  thei  intellectual  fecullies,  are  in  a preternatural  ifid  disordered  state. 
The  common  distinctive  Character  of  all  these  cases  is  of  a negative  kind, 
viz. : that  the  fikcnlties  Df  the  understanding  remain  apparently  unifcr- 
paired,  aml  that  nbfdeliisive  impression  can  *be  detected  in  the’ mind  of  the 
patient  which  may>acedUnt  fbr  the  perversion  of  his  moral  dispositions. 
Cases  of  this  description  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  unaccountable 
phenomena.  They  are,  however,  now  rfecognized  as  a distinct  form  of 
mental  disorder  in  nearly  all  the  public  asylums.  They  are  characterized 
by  a total  want  of  feeH-control,  w ith  an  inordinate  propehsity  to  excesses 
of  various  kinds — • among  others,  to  intoxication.  This  is  often  followed 
by  an  attack  of  mania,  which,  however,  speedily  subsides  when'tho 
patient  is  confined, ;■  bttt!  is  generally  reproduced0  by  thfe  same  exciting 
cause  soon  after' he  is  discharged.1  ’ ** 

Many  pf  thb  inmates  who  arfe  apparently  convalescent,  whose  con- 
versation betrays,  no  trace  of  intellectual  aberration,  and  who  present 
themselves  to  the  commtssioiiers  as  having  a right  to  their  release,  are 
still  so  far  disordered  in  their  moral  dispositions  and  habits,  that  nothing 
but  ther  control  implied  in  their  detention  Within  a lunatic  asylum*,  keeps 
them  from  displaying  their  disease.  Some  of  these  persons'  top'  still 
extremely  dangerous,  and  the1  diseriminatibii  of  their  state  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the  management  of  the  insane.  * The 
following  instance  is  recorded  in  the  report:— Ari  epileptic  lunatic, 
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sufficiently  recovered  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  farm  of  the  proprie- 
tor, escaped  from  Gateshead  Fell.  He  was  pursued,  but  the  wife  of  the 
patient  interceded,  and,  as  he  was  apparently  rational,  he  was  allowed  to 
stay  at  large.  Only  two  nights  after  his  escape,  he  murdered  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  a most  horrid  manner  1 
A case,  recorded  in  tjie  report  of  an  American  Asylum,  is  not  less 
striking: — A black  man,  a lunatic,  who  wqs  confined  in  an  asylum,  had 
followed  the  trade  of  a butcher.  He  had  been  confined  many  years,  but. 
from  his  showing  no  violence,  was  considered  harmless,  and  allowed  the 
range  of  the  asylum.  One  night  the  black  butcher  secreted  a knife  : he 
induced  another  patient  to  enter  his  cell,  prevailed  upon  him  to  lie  down, 
and  then  put  his  throat ; he  afterwards  calmly  cut  him  in  quarters,  and 
distributed  the  joints  around  his  cell,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
arranging  mppt  in  his  shop.  He  solicited  the  custom  of  his  comrades, 
and  to  those  who  were  chained,  he  carried  such  portions  as  they 
desired.  The  keeper  was  disturbed  by  their  cannibal  rejoicing.  On 
examining  the  cells,  he  found  one  man  missing.  He  asked  the  black 
butcher  if  he  had  seen  him,  and  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  just  sold 
the  last  joint  1 This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  instances  are  known  in 
every  large  {asylum,  displaying  a total  perversion  of  all  moral  feelings 
and  social  affections,  while  the  sense  and  intellect  survive,  nay,  are  even 
lively  and  acute  — a fact  which  ought  to  convince  us  that  illusions  and 
pther  passable  defects  of  the  understanding  are  not  the  most  essential  and 
necessary  concomitants  of  insanity. — Lon . Med.  Ga% . 


LECTURES  ON  NEUROLOGY. 

[We  learn,  through  the  agency  of  the  Bofanico-Medical  Recorder,  that 
Dr.  Buchanan  is  now  in  Cincinnati,  lecturing  upon  his  favorite  science, 
Neurology,  and  we  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Dr.  is  eliciting 
profound  attention,  from  the  talented  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  to  his  able 
and  instructive  lectures.  We  take  a pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers 
with  a synopsis  of  those  lectures,  which  we  copy  from  the  Recorder, 
edited  by  Prof.  Curtis,  of  Cincinnati.] 

Dr.  Buchanan’s  Lecture,  on  Monday  evening,  was  strictly  pre- 
liminary or  introductory.  He  remarked  lhat  lie  felt  proud  to  appear 
again  before  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati*  since  his  predictions  had  bee» 
fulfilled  as  to  the  progress  of  Neurology.  Five  years  ago,  not  a man  in 
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the  civilized  world  believed  in  the  possibility  of  exciting  the  brain,  and 
thus  making  physiological  discoveries.*  Wherl  he  announced  his  dis- 
covery in  1841,  it  was  received  with  universal  incredulity,  ridicule, 
and  opposition ; but  already  the"  discovery  had  spread  through  America 
and  Europe,  had  been  demonstrated'  in  every  city,  and  had  disarmed  the 
violent  prejudices  which  it  at  first  encountered;  It  had  been  carried 
before  the  public  in  conjunction  with  animal  magnetism  ; and,  although 
the  experiments  had  been  made  in  an  unphilosophifcal  manner,  and, 
generally,  by  incompetent  persons,  they  had  proved  convincing  to  thC 
liberal  minded,  and  aroused  a spirit  of  inquiry.  He  repudiated  all 
connection  with  the  Mesmeric  exhibitors,  whom  he  considered  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  Neurology,  but  Yeferred  to  Prof.  Caldwell,  Prof: 
Curtis,  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  and  several  other  scientific  gentlemen,  as  well 
informed  in  reference  to  his  principles,  and  capable  of  presenting  them 
properly  before  the  public. 

He  defined  Neurology  as  the?  science  of  the  whole  nervous  matter  of 
the  body,  and  especially  of  its  paramount  organ,*  the  brain.  This  nervous 
matter  being  the  seat  of  life  and  mind,  Neurology  must  be,  in  fact,  the 
whole  scienee  of  man  — a complete  system  of  Anthropology. 

He  demonstrated  forcibly,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind*,  and 
the  seat  of  all  dur  physiological  as  well  as*  mental  powers'  — that  all 
mentality  and  all  physiology  concentrate  in  this'  master  organ,  and*  that  the 
only  mode  of  rendering  physiology  or  medicine  an  exact  science,  was  te 
discover  the  functions  of  the  brain.  This  had  not  been  dent  by  the 
professors  of  medical  science  — it  had  been  attempted  by  Dr.  Gall  and 
his  followers,  but  they  had  not  completed  the  undertaking,  and  could  not 
make  a science  of  exactness  or  certainty  by  means  of  Craniology.  A 
new  method  of  exploring  the  brain  must  be  discovered,  or  we  must  for 
ever  rest  in  Egyptian  darkness  in  reference  to  the  mo6t  important 
knowledge  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences. 

Neurology  offers  the  key  to  this  knowledge  by  showing  the  impressi- 
bility of  the  brain.  The  sole  question  is,  Can  the  brain  be  excited- C* 
not?  If  it  can,  we  can  build  up  a magnificent  scienee  by  such 
experiments  — if  it  eannot,  all  is  delusion,*  and  *we  cannot  trust  our 
senses;  ’ 

He  proposed  to  prove  that  the  hand  Could  affect  the  brain,  by  fexperi* 
menting  upon  any  number  of  the  Audience,  who  might ' come  forward.* 
Some  eighty  of  a hundred  persons  then  advanced  to  the  platform,  and  he 
began  to  test  their  impressibility  by  applying  his  hand  to  their  heads  upon1 
the  frontal  organs.  He  remarked  that  all  those  who  caftnte  forward  wefltf 
entire  strangers  to  hi«p,  but  that  from  their  appearance  he  believed  that  4 
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iiiimb&r'  would  be  found- Impressible.  About  thirty  or  forty  were  tested 
publicly*  arid  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  experienced  sensible 
effects  when  he  applied  his  hand  to  the  headw  The  effects  were  similar 
in  all  — ^ weaknessy  trembling  of  the  knees,  swimming  of  the  head, 
unsteadiness  of  position,  accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  and  an  attraction 
to  follow  the  hand  of  the  operator*  were  the  principal  results  produced. 
Several  were  drawn  forward  by  his  attraction,  in  spite  of  their  utmost 
resistance.  ■«''*  ™ :n  1.  • --  \ >'  ."••  ’•  •:  , > *: 

The  second  lecture ; of  Dr.  Buchanan  was  attended  by  a large  and 
intelligent  kudienc'e,  and  Was  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  different 
Views  of  the  human  constitution  which  have  been  taken  by  mental 
philosophers,  phrenologists,  physiologists,  and  the  cultivators  of  ‘animal 
magnetism.  These  doctrines  he  compared  with  the  science  of  Neurology* 
showing  that  they  are  "defective  in  certain  essential  facts,  which  fact3  are 
supplied  by  Neurology  alone.  Metaphysical  philosophy  he -considered 
a mere  analysis  of  our  powers,  reducing  all  our  faculties  to  certain  simple 
elements.  The  more  perfect  the  analysis,  the  less  we  know  when  it  is 
completed.  A -metaphysician,  instead  of  recognizing  the  variety  of 
powers  admitted  by  phrenologists,  recognizes  only  a few  primitive 
faculties  from  whioh  he  forms' all  others.  The  more  perfect  his  analysis* 
the  fewer  faculties  he  recognizes.  One  philosopher  may  recognize  ten 
faculties,  another  will  analyze1  the  ten  and  reduce  them  to  two  or  three. 
One  may  recognize  memory-,'  comparison,  and  reason;  another  may 
prove  by  analysis  that  those' three  powers  are  only  various  forms  of  the 
power  of  association.  >In  short,  bur  practical  knowledge  ef  man  all 
evaporates  in -the  alembic  of  metaphysics,  which  reduces  our  faculties  to 
tile  smallest  possible  number,  and,  when  the  analysis  is  perfected,  carries 
Us  badk  to  the'  starting  point,  that  we  have  one  power  which  >©aniibt  be 
analyzed  ^atty  further,  which  power  is  the  mind . 7 ■ ,r»  : • er- 

Phrenologists,  avoiding  this  destructive  analaysis,  look  at  human  nature 
as  it  is,  instead  of  looking  for  a theoretical  sabstratum.  They  mein 
advance  the^Metaphysicians,  as  the  Chemists  Jare  *in: advance  ofith’e 
Alchemists.  They  recognize  certain  faculties  and  passions  as  essfentisatijr 
distinct,' bird,  like  the  simple  bodies  of  chemistry,  not  to  be  confounded; 
aid  hot  oomplosed  ’of  the  same  ultimate  elements.  They  seek  to  locate 
these  faculties  and  passions  in  the  brain,  and,  in  the  general  results,  thejr 
are  sustained  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  accurate  science  by  Craniology,  on  accoont  of  the  irregular  and 
uncertain  thickness  of  the  skull.  Nor  does  the  prevalent  system  of 
Phrenology  preftend  to  develope  all  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The’ 
basilar  region  of  the  brain  is  beyond  its  observation,  and  the  physiological 
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itokdlons  vthen  bretohiafee  entirely,  overlooked.  J&refcelogy  egpfoiqf 
ebiy  its  heataii,  not  ks  ^iysiQlc^bal,  pQw,em.  -Itl  is>  lh«rfefQr^y  ^;  V«ry 
partial  vrew^of  the  hartiih  constitution*  !•*:  ! u:  , • , ,!  n ; 

• Fhyaiblojy  andAnatomy  explain  out  bodily  oon^it^tionsndfun&ion^ 
Wwithoat  Explaining  the  souiroe  or  raoviogpoweriofalj  these  function*. 
•Wbilh dqey  tfefen  dxqrytthipg.to  the  brain  tagd  nbr^esi  a&.tte:  swufCfc  ©r 
fceatef  evity  timc^k)n^tliey  teU;:us  nbUrliigTof,  tte  . pow.br  S/fofAhe iWfcl 
itself,  which  is  the  master  of  all.  They  deal  in  facts  or  effect*  (wiUM>rt 
Causes  Hri theyfcrh toaittechanicai'^they lard incft> philosophic^.,^  ^ !'I 
t Mesmerism- explain*  nothing ^4, it  contribute*  :ia  , stock  b of  wonderful 
fcbts ' without  ahy  expldnatiori  ; riaod  / thtta i : *>  ftoaWj;  mbteo*i<v  light 
Writhe  constitution  ofman,b«tleayCf  uaenVelopE^ 

•mystery.  - ,rfj  .'i-./’.i'  . , I -.mi-iij-h  - (a'!’  .£u>i:\  :L.  .a 

o i IfEkheE  off  these  is  laisystem  of  Anthrto-pdogy^npf  Ji-dQo«(H  \pf  the©*/  pfct 
together  makh  a : pwnjilep3 bscienby  of' man*  Th^jfere.  Jdtiocinefie^Tr? 
Efcby  are  partial  fsmwfay*  Of;  the  Jhumia  jcoe^Hutip^.: , . . MeibpJhy flics ©Jfer* 
Ws  omental aidhemy-^  Phhenoiogy  a jefcmparisqn  ;©f  Jh#,ittiind  a*d  ;tbf 
Vaifi^Phyriel^yi  aiflurvny'hf  the  body  Mesfcfemai  J*  coJteotioi*.  <*f 
wonders;  These  /fragments  of j the  true  Anthropology^  ttfwtf&btned  *f 
tlieyare,  rieSenible  the  a plants  ,4jf  tfoe.  soJari  systefo*:  void  i 0f^:f«w^ 
wandering  in  {separat^<  €xrbitg,  akd  oftenhin  coJlW©  wlHh teach  o*h©tf 
The*  brain  ite  the  atm,!  thleicetitrie  ;crf)  the  true!isyflt^ 
fhysiology  iB  W>  its  ddwnwardi influence,  fo  jgwiig^&tioft  iinythe  body 
^Phrenology  present*  its  , upward,  influence*^  imartifetdetiono  in  vm& 
w- wbich  are  still,  farth  dr  eluricjat^byr^^  *pd;ipG*j 

©Eerie  lexigereaeausu f>  j Neurbtogy  * ■ taking ' thdohrftin 
tracing  thdcefaorp  fhe  .sjihordiiifito  sciences  offaft,  flffeotft*  unites; 
ode  hariDomoiis  systeDii^Ha*  full  bnd/perttqt  Ar|thrbpdt^y)Ttr  ti*pqfag( [ tb© 
relations  of  man  upward  tfe  hi*  CWtorrrtaf oU©d v^of  ibifr  iWl^Wrh^pglSTTr? 
©BdiriDwnwafdrtoimbrg^  the  whc)^  t^\©*p$qes s 

andcerteidty  of  a bgcnedus  demonetration  j^  e^pcrifi*W»t^;  .[i  f?l  ;j  > ; 
a . i SEvevalr  gentlemen  rthea  eaifc#  forward*  end)  rtqm  j$i©g}  tf$tg4, rg?f§ 
dtttkled  iadicatiohs  of  i »I>irKl  3^  tW ;'ffffues{©4 I’Wft.lrf 

tbab  to  try  the  fettength  ofa  his  arm'  inliftiag*  ©wP,  ho!  i flysfcdnfd  tiro 
ehai ri  at  aHhs  length,  withasWmLfitOUiidftaweigklt  lup^  the#^) 

1freU  applwd  his  Wd  idpcri  then  head  imtoont  edraJ©  SH  tofe^pjf© 

tftebigamjtiprwluhing  musdulatidebilkyv©«»d  in.&abori  >W  ItbfthAtfgngft 
ifithe  young  gentleman  was:  so  ditoini^bd  th^t  he  could  not  djft,  Jhft 
Wuir^id^ne  byftUeiiitmdst  exeirtion4liat.he.cr)U'ld  m«ke.  I^eJhon  p)§e©4 
hU'hani  ibeforeitha  upper  puiiterwr  I'part,  df  th©  and  [rep^^d,  iJbf 
tempi  iartueucc  so  aa:to  oteaate  the  ^painful  fb©idtib©ft  PTQdlieed, 
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experiment  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  Two  other  gentlemen,  intelligent! 
middle  aged,  and  rather.  BbbfcSU . taeriT  (had  tyttd  in  tlie  same  manner, 
with  still  more  striking  effect ; one  of  them  seemed  almost  paralyzed  by 
the  debilitating  operation,  but  Was. speedily  enabled,  by  exciting  Some  of 
the  upper  occipital  organs,  to  make  fc  free  display  *of  his  strength.' 
These  demoiistratious  Were  cdnsi deTed  'very  striking  ehU  Satisfkctory. 

'»•!  .'j  u.  ■'!  it:  -;t  * i r.  ■!;.  >.j  ■-  ..  •< 

■ ')’>'■  { >•>  V-  <:■.*??  J$  * • : 

ftp5i(EopATiir.  . 

The  term  Homoeopathy  ic  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning; 
fMU&t  is  indiobtlve  <of  the"  leading  principle  of  the 

science.1  To  ittastrajfe'tfcis  priiicipfe,  which  is  expreseed  more1  fulljr  in- 
Latin  by  the  words, “ similia  simUHht*  ^andi/kr,”  tel  me  bring  On  mslanoe  ‘ 
fhttflkir  td  every  dnei  ' -0kir.  board  oi!  health  are  now*  obeying  this  great 
Uw* 4 by  d infecting  tWceinatioB  fe’bC  performed.  VVhHe  they  condemn* 
homoeopathy  openly,  they  are  actually  practising  it  by  introducing  intp' 
tte -systems  *Wf  our  citizens  a 1 sUhildr  to  tlm  small-pox  to  cure 

sMaU^po&i'Or  prevent  it*  i:Thts^  is*  nothing!  bolt  homoeopathic  treatment. ' 
ttine  po^i'Wkd-every  other  trud- homoeopathic  remedy, *h  projphylaiotic  ef 
sm&fcpox,  bn/y  bocauselr  is  &dtk a stbhhr  #ffectUm>  as  tenders1  it  a spetffit 
ibr^ii.  Sbtalkpdx^wheu  introduced  into  ^tbe  cow,  is  altered  by 
going; through  this  hnimialv  so>  that  wl*n  re-introduced  into  man,  it  is  no 
lteger  Pte^JwMiemaill-ffox;^^  thobgh  ohly  slightly  different. 

This  slight  change  which.^f  kirns'1  undergoes  iri  the  dew,  brings  it*' 
bekit}ftrily  within  ’tbe^  gr^i/bommopatbtc1  law  ^s^wUHa  eimtfibus 
cttrtdrftfcr^?  and  remletotit'seeh  a great  preservative  of  our  rabe  from  the1 
ravages  -of  the 1 small  pox.  ^Thta  is  a single  mstand  'of  that  same1 
homcpopathy  which  every  one  feels  privikgeti  to  sneer  at,  while^’ 
parhi^het  is  indebted  for  h&rmi'life  to  the  operation  Of  this  very 
principle. ^ 'Homeopathy  hag  ^ooVerei  « knife r oures  tmd jirbphy ladies- 
fnrScartet  fbve^'ttieaisies,  AiisUie  ohetera*  and  epidemic  typhus,  :thit  the  * 
vaoeiffo  .vinisfU^TJsmaU^piok,  dhd  ha»4foe<same  perfkd  control  over  thebe- 
disease*;  \ The  medical  profession,  white  they  are  wilfhig  to  appropriate 
tWse i great  i discoveries  tb  'their-  owit  use,  are  yet  trampling  on  homoeo- 
pathy with  the  eafoe  vindictive  and  stormy  hatred1  that  the  Jewm 
mamfestod  in  ehdeavmring  ^ej^etmihdib^ Christianity,  because  it1  dared  to 
question  J«nd  ebndewti •*  their  docirinitf  andpr&citfses.  This  method  bf 
^w^tmgJgi^atscienti^o  -discoveries,  6avors  more  Of  the  reception  Galiileo  ■ 
wri*  his  doctrines  Witty  k **  long  time  ego,”  than  k does  df  the- 

civilization  and  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  cfcWot iry.  > , 

* C.  H.  H. 
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PHRENOLOGY.  f 5 

The  phrenologist  most  earnestly)  appeals  to,  parents.  a^xd  instructors  oft 
every  class,  kind,  and  degree,  epdratrentipusly  urges  th&  necessity  qf 
withholding  from  tb$  child  whose  .spiritual  birthright,  tl]eyt  .acknowledge* 
all  that  can  misengage  the  attention  of  the  spirit  in  the  human  or  inferior  I 
region  of  the  soul,  in  order  that  it  may,  In  its  fullest  or  purest  potoer, 
develope  and  organize  the  highest  disposition,  ^nd,  through  the  purest 
sentiments,  complete  its  work  of  producing  a more  and  more  refined  and 
perfect  organization.  ; : „ A .! 

The  phrenologist  declares,  that  the  creating  Spirit . di^rngnishes  the-,, 
good  from  the  evil,  the  darkness  frpm  the  light,  producing  all  the  delight-r 
ful  sensations  it  haa  adapted  it  to  eeAsate.v  . . 

The  phrenologist  . terms  the  brain,  the . fiery  region;  of  the  spirit,  and 
from  its  fiiots  or  development,  infers  spiritual  facts  which  only  the  creating  . 
Spirit  can  originate,  continue,  and  sustain^  , 

The  phrenologist  declares  the  child  to  he  lifee  a seed,  in  which  are* 
enfolded  all  the  qualites;,  properties,  and  talents,  the  Spirit  will  unfold 
and  manifest  when  the  educator  carefully  and  continuously  nemovps  all 
obstructing  influences,  and  furnishes  the  suitable  conditions  fordfip  same. 

The  phrenologist  assess,  naost  distinctly,  that  treat  the  child/  as  an, 
empty  sack,  and  tp  strive  only  tp  fill  it  with  technical  iacts,  is  a wrongto 
the  divinity;  within  it*,  and  must  inevitably  be  attended the  most 
fatal,  degenerating,  and; disastrous  consequences.  , ; 

: The  admiration  or  delight  which  we  experience  When  weeontem plate 
fair  and  beautiful* objects,  the  phrenologist  hesitates  -not  to  dedlare,  must  be 
referred,  not  to  the  objects  themselves,  but  to  the  spirit  ki  us  with  which 
the  spirit.in  them  corresponds.  „ , , , { *. 

The  phrenologist  requires  of  all  engaged  in  education,  to  recognise, 
and  address  . dfie  spirit  in  the  child  t to  acknowledge  that  the  senses  are; 
outlets  for  the  spjrk,  whereby  it  exercises  itself  upon  outward  objects > 
and  not  inlets,  through  which  to  take  spiritual  impressions  or  sensations.  / 
The  phrenologist  most  earnestly  pleads  for  a liberal  encouragement  of 
all  social  arrangements  that  incite  and  ocoasion  the  spirit  to  ;take  up  its 
abode  in  the  purest  sentiments  and  noblest  talents,  so  that  it  may  exercise 
the  highest  region  of  the  brain,  and  through  it^manifest  iUelft  outwardly* 

He  also  calls  loudly  upon  those  who  , legislate  for  (the  public  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  great  nation)  tp  remqve,  as.  far  as  possible,  all  tempta-' 
tipns  that  shall  necessitate  or  stimulate  thp  spirit  ,tp  disproportionally 
exereise  the  inferioi;  regions  pf, the  br^iq. r . pi  - .a.  : ^ o 
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The  pliteno)o^iBtshdw8  dearly^thaf  justas  the  barth makes  rifa  way. 
thraugh  earthly  organs  into  «man*  so  will  the  heavens  make  their,  way 
kitomanthrough  heavenly  organs.  He  clearly  points : out,  that  act 
follows  organ;  and  organ  the  elements  of  which  it  is  constituted.  v 


..  f < ! . if.’'  . 1 ' . ' • . 1 •’  / v ■ 1 , "■  J 


tJXTRAOftDIftfARY  EXPEfelMENT?  AND  EXTRAORDINARY 

* ; ^ ; ::  ; ■ ' CURES/  ; ^ ' v“  ' - 

in  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  of  a recent  date,  the  editor,.  :in  an 
amdsing  article,  purporting  to  give*  his  last  recollections  of  Paris,  which 
he  left  on<  the  first  of 'last  month,  relates  some  experiments  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  public  slaughter  houses  of  Paris  (Matoirs)  of  a very 
remarkable  character. 

The  first  experiment  was  In  order  to  resolve  the  mtich  mooted  question, 
-Whether  perception  is  extinguished  by  decapitation  ? Accordingly; 
several  sheep  and  'calves  being  brought  nut,  the  head  of  each  was  struck 
off  at; a single  blow;  a lighted  candle  was  then  held,  before  the  eyesj 
which -^  horrible  to  relate — contracted,  and  were  agitated  two  minutes, 
after  the  decapitation.  It  is  horrible  to  think,  as  a ^possible  thing,  thatia 
human  being  guillotined  may  think  and  foel.  two  minutes  af ter  the  Jread 
is  separated  from  the  body  —-  minutes  that  would  be  ages  of  unspeakable 
agonies.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  sensation  which,  thus  Survives 
is  purely  animal,  and  that  intelligence  and  consciousness  are  annihilated 
by  the  blow  that  separates  the  head;  but  it  is  horrible  that  there 
should  be  room  Oven  for  a doubt  on  this  point,  and  that  it  should  seriously 
][>e  a matter  of  question  among  some  of  the  learned.  r<  . : 

Lit ‘seems;  morever,  that  the  possibility  ofstich  d thing  was  foreseen  by 
Guillotin*  the  learned  philanthropist,  whom  science  and  humanity  have 
so  unworthily  rewarded,  ingiving  bis  natne  to  the  instrument  he  invented. 
M.  Bizet  possesses  a model  designed  by  Guillotin  himself,  in  which, 
above  the  fatal  circle  into  which  is  thrust  the  neck  of  the  victim,  is 
a heavy  hammer,  which  in  its  descent,  strjke^  the  :heed  at  -(he  damn 
moment  it  is  separated  by,  the  axe  from  the  body,  and  thus  stuns  it  into 
uncimscicmsness.  Th0  machine  has  been  Used  in  France  without  this 
accessory  of  provident  humanity*  because,1  perhaps,  Ike  revolutionary^ 
tribunal  deemed  it  too  complicated  for  their  expeditious  operation^  Now 
this  precaution  ought  tof  be  adopted. 

The  *second  experiment  I witnessed  was  to  establish  the  marvellous! 
effeotuoC  the  Boocbieri  water..  This  Water,  called  after  the  Neapolitan 
Chymiat  who  invented  it,  and, who  retains  the  secret?  qf  its  preparation 
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i*asr  csliis€dr  a r8urt  of  resolution)  in  taedlrcinb  tad  »E^rprjjh  foe 

knows  the  comparative  inabiihy  bi.surgery  to  arrest sudden! hemurHiugeri, 
. especially  of  tbe  arterafe^injiimes  .which  arb;so;  rapid:  in  itheir  oonifc* 
qencefc,  thiatiilto  patient  as1  t>l  ten  dying  beibre  »the  usual  remedies  cawM 
applied.  Mr.  Bocehieri  has  obviated  this  difficulty.  In  the  experiment 
which  I witnessed,  two  operators  divided  the  carotid  artery  otitwo  sheep. 
The  one;wftS  immediately*  put  into  the  hands  ot , surgepnsj  to*,  bq 
according  to  the  best  methods  known  to  science;  the  oilier  was  treated 
with  the  Bocehieri  water.  The  animal  treated  secundum  artem , or  scien- 
tifically,: dfecbof  the  hefnofrrbage  ^ the  otheif,  dre^ed  Wit^tbia'iaairk'elWu8 
vkater,  wraa  funning  about  and  .edting  twenty  minute*  aff erWfcwM  1 Th» 
cakised  the  famous  l^slrane  to  e&elaim,  ‘^G^nUeanen^here*  iauayresuh 
which  ntoy  be  summed  up  in  twc  wUifd*4-rhtere  :is  ' deaths  and  there  iff 
life.  »'i : ,■  - . ji-  -«*■*' j 

. .When  the  lint,  Which  had  been;  steeped,  m tHis  water*  ,was:  xemcv^> 
the  wound)  Was  found  perfectly,  rdrjjr  and  free  /r ©in  any  tinge  ot  tilodd/ 
The  doctors*  struck  with  Ahi§*.  caused  thie  animal  to* «bb  tki^edf  ^*1 
dissecting  to  the  afcteryyit  was  found  that  there:  Was  po/sear^butiaifcafcl1^ 
reproduction  of  ihevessetj  jthusj seeming  to  pooVet  that;  byiHsiaetfonnto 
the  JiMneidfthe  blood*  it;  produced  a itow  orgaiiizationinfi^'tifosufe  f 
I Bizet , has^  ascertained,  Abut  in  the.  i different liskiligliter^duse*^ 
Farid,,  iip  the  course  of  one  year,  1 , 145  cases  of  set’ ere  cuts  stostonwil  bf 
^Kributoher  hoys  had  been  cured  by  this  Watery  dal  an  average;  of -twenty* 
imniilis  each.;.  -;i>.  • -* : r{ 

oiOoher  Cxtriofdineryiciifesjhave  beeh  effected  by  ;it,  especially  ih  chocW 
i$ig  spittir^  of  blbod,  which  is  now  under  the  contMdr x£>  tbephyiibhfl8'? 
and  external  wounds  may  .be  dured  by  it  alrnosrt^iWith)i^e?we^b  itt  i«andi^ 
Y iM»  Galliferdet  adds;  that  the  experiments  he  witnessed  were*®*^'^ 
the  instigation  of  the  Commander  of  the  Cavalry ; ip  Barky  (with  ardkW-W 
the  introduction  inf  this  reriuedy  Auto t the  miMtaryhibsphaWn  vuihr.  ( i 

U »f*  .-.il  ’ i : i # T ( " ■ ;•  . .«•  iJ  , ’ * 

if  SMl  )\  7 " : ’ K ~ 1 ^ ~ !*‘rj  ’*dj  *>■■■' 

SURGICAL  OPERATION  UNDER  MAGNETIC  TNELfcENCf 

o > -!  ; ;; r'  : ! •;  , \ - ! * ..  I , ,rnV * . f li 

^ Animal  /MAGveturif^^A  fewi  dayfe  since,  a large  tumor 

from  the  shoulder  .of;  Mrs,  Dunn*  Wife  of  the  Prlnoipafeff  tie  jkn&h&T 
at  .Hempstead,  L L,  without  pain,  she  having  been 'pilit  im  ® 
sleep.  After  the  operation  was  finished,;“:Mr^B4imi,iby  a fertr '■retpt&‘ 
pastes,  restored  her  to  consciousness.  In  reply  to.  an  ebserraI;H)& 
she  had  had  <qulite  a nap,  she  said  she  had,  and  that  she  felt’  betted ddr  ib 
The  tamos  having.' been  mentioned,  she  i»»s  toid’thht  tfie^phydioiato*  ^ 
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examined  it,  and  ha^  ttmckn&d  to/  d%  ncttyg  mare  itffc  4 at  present 
She  expressed  considerable  disappointment,  and  being  a^ced  if  she  would 
eonsent  to  be  n*  earner  iafld  mt%  week,  and  ha*e  it  Uten  out,  she 
answered  in  the,negative,  and  said  that  if  it  bocamf  WWary  to  have  it 
removed,  she  would  prefer  to  remain  in  a state  of  consciousness.  Dr. 
French  asked  if  Jpafl  .expeaiwmfld  any  pain  or  u^ftopjfp|*table  sensa- 
tion during  the  sleep. — Sfleaidd  abphad  not  apd  thp  Dr.  then  asked 
what  she  wo^t^lhfok  if  fa  should  /tell  that  4 b*d  removed. 
She  turned  h <yr  hftt  %hou)^rv4wl>|)Sff ceding  a small  spot 

of  blood  lower  down  on  her  dress,  with  a countenance  indicating  much 
aaxiety,  she  asked  fyrr husband  if  it  Waoxovt.  Tbotumpr  was  shown  to 
her,  and  she  evinced  <$ohpiddrobl•^agiU^e^►,’  . The  parties  to  this  trans- 
action, says  the  are  *H w$fl  known  * a Hempstead,  and 

their  standing  and  position  areoucfaa*  to  preokid#  all  idee*  of  deception. 

N.  Y.  Jour . if  Comment. 


. DiiuJ  t »»~^trr?rvrr^^ 

troB  Vilic  rr;  ls vis  4<aciiSt  > . 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATUBE. 

Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  foaming  sea, 

* oWttlle  the  Wfhd  her  bosom  4 swelling* 

And  the  mdu?riful  song  i$  wafted  along 
To  the  doer  of  (tur^peadeM  dwalliagi — 

Now  the  troubled  sky  bodes  the  rain-cloud  nigh, 
fyac^j  d^rk  shade  is  descending, j 
And  the  ljgtyning’p  flash,,  and  thuuder’s  crafty, 

. 1 ,.v.  . , 

But  with  glory*  three^fbfdi^hi  crimson  and  gc#&, 

Is  the  arch  of  Hope  suspended 
Against  the  Stdrti-oloud,  (fiat’s  but  a thin  fehroui 
^wixt  ue  and  where1  each  ray  is  blended ; 

r;  r.i.  -y  1 *"•'  * .1  1 ..  • /. 

Where  eaph  list  tmd  ton*  mingle  into  pne*  , : 

And  the  light  of  day  is  shining, 

Both  elear  and ;br%ht,  in-  perfect  light*  : > j ; . ^ 
Peace,  love#  mod  hope,  oambkiing.  * .. 

*.  ; V.  I f . . 

And  nowf.to  fluids,  yb^re  Nature  yields  ( 

, Rich  blessings  to  him  who  seeks  them, 

W)|ere  the  new-mown  hay,  and  flowers  gay, 
With  their  sweet  fragrance  greet  them. 
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: ' Andthe  garden  wiles  us  with  her  smiles,^  ■ <•  -■' 

* The  rose  and  mignibnette,  • ' '■ 

Alld  the  Wooming  bean,  and  lavender  green, 

With  sparkling  dews  are  wet  $ ■ 

■ r t And  the  odorous  'seent,  from  each  gay  plant,  • i 
r ] Oil  the  viewless  air  Is  stealing, 

Ahd  is  wafted  along,  by  the  zephyr’s  low  song, 

To  oitr  senses  new  pleasui^es  revealing..  \'A"*  ; ; 

Hou  sings  lihe  breeze,  in  the  forest  trew^ 

- - • • -As  they  wave  in  ceaseless  motion,  j ■ 

As  it  dashes  along  o’brthe' sturdy  throng,  . : ^ 

On  its  way  to  the  restless  ocean  ? r ^ 

The  bare  mountain  stones  give  out  their  tones 
From  each  cave,  and  glen,  and  hollow, 

An^dijz^y  height,  wjiere  the  eagles’,  flfghtk. 

Is  beyond  the  eye  to  follow. 

, : I •“  *■  • ‘ ..  : * F ' . " j*:‘  «.  ;'/'•* 7 

And  Nature’s  harp  sings,  op  innumerable  strings, 

The  heart’s: best, sympathies- moving, . / 

In  tones  o£(  delight,  ip  darkness  and  light,  • , 

Ever  fair,  ever  new,  and  improving. 

, Her  charming  voice  speaks,  to  him  who  seeks, 

A language  that’a  deep  and  unshaken,  ; ! ,y'  “ 

Of  beauty  and  truth,  to  the  aged  and 'youth, 

And  sweetest  emotions  awaken.  ■ i.  n 

Thusthe  lovely. earthis  giving  birtlj,  j{  ^nirv^ 

Each; moment,  to  new,  scene?,  pf  en^yme^t' 

And  every  sense  has  its  recompense 
In  the  pleasure  of  every  dwpldyiAefafc-  - -17 f 

r \ : \ 

And  the  mihd  expands  — as  the  numberless  son® 

That  on  ocean’s  shore  are  driven, 

Are  the  thoughts  that  raise  the  spirit’s  ga^e  * 

From  the  pleasures  of  earth  to  Heaven.  * 

5*.  JUmi*,  J«n.  20,18^6.  “ * G.  W.  W« 

• ' ; ‘f  . - ; '‘r  • — ^4  r" 
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Vol.  1.  SAINT  LOUIS,  MARCH  I,  1846.  JfO*  11* 

PROSPECTUS 

FOR  THE  3E00ND  VOLUME 

Of  the 


The  first  volume  of  the  St.  Louis  Magnet  is  about  drawing  to  a close, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  for  making  arrangements  for  the  continuation  of 
the  work.  We  most  sanguinely  expect  that  the  friends  of  truth — of 
scientific  research  — of  moral  reform,  and  progressive  improvement  in 
those  departments  of  knowledge  which  particularly  scrutinize  man, 
rendering  anthropological  science  comprehensible,  and  beautifully  prac- 
tical to  the  general  reader  and  the  most  superficial  thinker,  as  well  as 
presenting  it  sufficiently  concise  and  deep-toned  to  satiate  the  more 
Cultivated  minds,  will  aid  us  in  our  undertaking. 

The  object  is,  to  present  the  public  with  a cheap  work,  within  the 
reach  of  all — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — the  uneducated  as  well  as  the 
educated; — like  the  magnetism  of  nature,  it  may  permeate  all  classes,  and 
become  the  eonnecting  link  which  will  tend  to  unite  the  heterogeneous 
masses  of  society,  constituting  one  grand,  one  perfect  whole. 

Electrical  science  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  world  of  errOr  which 
is  abroad  in  the  land.  We  have  an  electrical  theory  of  the  universe  — of 
agriculture — of  mechanics ; and  an  electrical  theory  of  disease'  and  health — 
the  practice  of  medicine,  must  soon  supplant  the  present  conflicting  and 
absurd  theories  in  respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
science,  connected  with  man  and  his  happiness  — the  science  of  healing  the 
nick. 

Progressive  improvement  is  the  order  6f  the  day,  and  he  who  does  not 
rouse  every  energy  to  keep  pace  with  tire  times,  must  soon  lag  far  in  the 
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distance,  ranking  with  those  who  were,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
are,  or  are  to  be. 

It  is  the  periodicals  of  the  day  which  are  in  advance  of  the  times.  It 
is  to  them  we  have  to  look  for  the  first  glimmerings  of  great  discoveries. 
They  constitute  the  connecting  link  between  men  of  genius  — the  deep- 
thinking and  original  minds — and  the  general  reader, — the  teacher  and  the 
pupils. 

Practice  is  maintained  to  be  superior  to  theory ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
practice  that  in  any  degree  of  perfection  which  we  do  not  understand,  and 
we  cannot  understand  anything  without  theory.  To  cause  people  to 
perform,  without  knowing  the  why  and  wherefore  of  what  they  do  per- 
form, either  mentally  or  physically,  would  be  reducing  them  to  a level 
with  mere  machines ; it  would  be  burying  their  reasoning  powers  — the 
noblest  talent  with  which  the  mind  is  endowed.  To  cultivate  this  power 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  become  acquaint- 
ed, not  only  with  this  power,  but  with  the  causes  upon  which  it  depends 
for  existence. 

Reasoning  is  an  effect  of  the  action  of  the  brain ; the  action  of  the  brain 
is  an  effect  produced  by  an  etherial  fluid  manifested  through  the  brain. 
This  etherial  fluid  is  a universal  principle  which  fills  all  space  — 
“Spreads  undivided, 

, And  operates  unspent  ” — 

the  peculiar  modification  of  which  depends  upon  the  organization  of  the 
matter  through  which  it  is  manifested ; and  the  difference  in  the  organi- 
zation of  matter  depends  upon  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  molecules 
of  this  etherial  fluid ; and  the  disposition  in  these  molecules  to  combine  in 
different  proportions,  producing  the  various  modifications  of  organized 
matter,  is  inherent  in  their  constitution,  and  as  eternal  and  immutable  as 
the  molecules  themselves. 

A beautiful  analogy  exists  in  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0, 
which  may  be  combined  ad  infinitum , expressing  every  variety  of  num- 
ber, from  one  to  the  highest  point  the  mind  can  grasp,  and  as  much 
beyond  this  limited  degree  as  eternity  is  beyond  the  conception  of  mind 
fettered  by  organized  matter;  and  these  ten  figures  depend  upon  the 
simple  unit,  (1,)  independent  of  which  they  could  have  no  existence. 

Hence,  we  perceive,  to  become  theoretically  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  noblest  power  pertaining  to  man  — that  which  should  govern  all 
others,  we  must  first  take  into  consideration  the  motive  power  of  the 
universe — that  etherial  principle  which  pervades  all  matter,  giving  it  first 
a tangible  existence,  which  we  recognize  as  matter ; 2,  form ; 6,  weight; 
4,  size;  5,  motion;  6,  sensation;  7,  perception;  8,  retention;  and  lastly, 
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reasoning,  the  last,  highest,  and  noblest  principle,  added  by  the  Creative 
power  of  the  universe  to  any  being  who  has  emanated  from  His  hands  — 
the  crowning  perfection  of  all  His  labor,  created  upon  the  principle  of 
progressive  improvement,  and  as  much  more  subject  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  as  it  is  superior  in  perfection.  Hence,  the  severity  of 
mental  anguish  over  physical  pain. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  to  improve  man’s  reasoning  power,  we 
should  become  familiarly  acquainted,  1st,  with  the  great  principles  of  the 
organic  law;  2d,  the  moral  law  ; (for  I hold  no  man  can  reason  correctly 
on  mental  science  without  being  moral ;)  and  lastly,  the  intellectual  law, 
which  governs  reason.  Upon  these  laws  are  based,  1st,  the  science  of 
Physiology ; 2d,  Phrenology,  or  Neurology,  which  properly  embraces 
both;  and  lastly,  Magnetism,  which  is  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  — 
the  crowning  perfection  of  anthropological  science. 

Now,  all  we  have  to  say  in  conclusion,  to  the  inquiring  public  is, 
should  they  be  desirous  of  investigating  these  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  subjects  in  this  beautiful  order,  the  St.  Louis  Magnet  offers 
as  cheap  and  perfect  a medium  as  any  publication  of  the  day.  It  has 
now  been  in  existence  nearly  a year,  depending  entirely  upon  its  merits 
for  its  support.  Its  circulation  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  add,  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  it  what  it 
should  be  in  both  theory  and  practice.  Its  object  is  physical  improvement , 
moral  reform , and  intellectual  culture , not  in  my  narrow  contracted  point  of 
view , but  Pantologically. 

The  cause  is  a noble  one,  and  it  shall  be  the  object  of  the  work  to  as 
nobly  do  its  duty.  We  ask  none  to  lend  it  their  support,  nor  even  their 
countenance,  who  do  not  conscienciously  believe  they  would  be  advanc- 
ing the  great  object  of  nature  — the  cause  of  humanity,  by  exciting 
inquiry,  encouraging  investigation,  and  eliciting  conclusions  which  must 
tend  to  beneficial  results. 

We  rest  the  work  on  its  merits,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
we  wish  our  friends  to  view  it  with  unprejudiced  minds,  and  act  accord- 
ingly- 

We  think  we  have  now  demonstrated  to  the  public  that  the  St.  Louis 
Magnet  is  no  humbug.  It  came  out  under  very  unfavorable  auspices, 
without  any  hireling  support,  or  any  undue  effort  on  our  part  to  increase 
its  circulation.  It  has  gone  abroad  to  the  public  accompanied  by  no 
misguided  zeal  — no  abusive  slang  heaped  upon  any  school,  party,  or 
sect,  or  their  opinions.  In  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it 
went  not  abroad  to  destroy  — to  tear  down,  but  to  build  up.  It  went  not 
abroad  to  save  the  wise,  but  the  unwise,  from  their  fol^. 
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Terms. — The  St.  Louis  Magnet  will  be  issued  in  monthly  numbers  of 
twenty-four  pages  each,  at  $1  per  single  copy,  or  six  copies  lor  $5.  Any 
person  obtaining  ten  subscribers,  and  forwarding  the  money,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  first  and  second  volume,  or  two  copies  of  either  vol.  No 
future  number  wrill  be  forwarded  until  the  subscription  price  is  advanced. 

All  those  who  design  becoming  subrcribers  will  forward  their  sub- 
scriptions by  the  first  of  April,  so  we  may  form  some  estimate  as  to  what 
number  it  will  be  prudent  to  print. 

Address  T.  J.  McNair,  92  Chesnut  street,  St.  Louis. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Weston,  January  23d,  1846. 

Mr.  Editor : There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  than  the  discoveries  in  Physiology,  Neurology,  &c.,  and  the  great 
interest  taken  in  them  by  the  public  at  large.  The-  St.  Louis  Magnet 
furnishes  a cheap  and  convenient  medium  for  the  investigation  of  all  these 
Subjects,  and  by  directing  the  public  attention  to  ,them  has  excited  a 
general  interest  to  know  more  of  their  singular  phenomena.  In  the  Janu- 
ary number  I find  several  articles  on  electricity,  magnetism,  preservation 
of  health,  &c.,  and  it  occurred  to  me  I would  make  to  you  a suggestion  of 
another  applicatipn  of  electricity  or  magnetism  as  a medicine  and  preventive 
pf  djsease,  which  I am  not  aware  has  ever  been  tried.  From  our  know- 
ledge of  this  fluid,  it  exists  in  all  bodies,  but  not  in  equal  quantities  at  dif- 
ferent times,  at  least  its  presence  is  not  at  all  times  equally  made  manifest. 
We  may  conclude,  from  reasoning  in  similar  cases,  that  a certain  pro- 
portion in  each  human  body  is  neces  ary  for  the  preservation  of  health— 
and  that  either  more  or  less  than  this  quantity  would  derange  the  cir- 
culation, the  nervous  system,  or  some  portion,  which  would  result  in 
disease  of  more  or  less  violence  in  proportion  to  the  excess  or  deficit. 
Now,  if  you  had  a magnetico-electric  bed,  with  a guage  attached  thereto, 
placed  upon  non-conductors,  could  you  not  measure  the  quantity  in  a 
healthy  person;  and  then  by  making  the  same  experiment  when  sick, 
could  you  not  ascertain  whether  there  wras  a redundancy  or  deficit,  just 
as  you  determine  whether  there  is  too  much  blood  or  bile,  or  too  little ; and 
by  repeating  the  experiment  upon  a number,  could  you  not  tell  whether 
this  fljaid  is  the  cause  of  disease  or  not  ? You  might  have  the  bed  simply 
a non-conductor,  and  a jar  similar  to  the  Leyden,  with  corks  attached,  to 
move  on  a scale  sifcilar  to  a thermometer,  which  the  subject  could  hold 
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in  his  hand.  The  galvanic  pile  has  the  astonishing  power  of  disuniting 
the  elements  of  several  combinations : it  decomposes  water,  salts  which 
are  insoluble,  &c. ; and  may  not  an  excess  in  the  human  system  he  pro- 
ductive of  this  effect  ? This  can  only  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
.quantity  in  the  same  person  in  health  and  in  sickness ; and  I would  sug- 
gest to  you  the  propriety  of  making  the  experiment.  The  only  difficulty 
is  to  invent  the  apparatus ; and,  I think,  something  similar  to  the  above 
would  answer.  I leave  you  to  determine  all  the  minutiae  of  the  apparatus 
necessary,  which  your  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  enable  you  to  supply. 
Jn  the  course  of  the  Spring,  I expect  to  be  at  St.  Louis,  and  would  like 
if,  in  the  meantime,  you  would  turn  your  attention  to  this  subject:  when 
I come,  perhaps  I can  be  of  some  assistance.  I would  have  you  send  me 
the  Magnet,  but  I am  about  to  make  a change  of  residepce,  and  cannot 
tell  as  yet  how  to  have  it  directed : when  I see  you,  I can  also  attend  to 
this  matter.  Yours,  &c., 

JUVENIS. 

The  modest  and  philosophic  spirit  in  which  Juvenis  suggests  so  im- 
portant an  experiment,  entitles  him  to  our  highest  respect.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  youthful  name  which  our  correspondent  assumes,  the  idea  savors 
of  a deep  reflecting  and  a highly  cultivated  mind.  It  is  a suggestion 
which  will  one  day  rouse  from  their  lethargy  the  most  powerful  minds 
in  the  scientific  and  philanthropic  world.  To  determine  so  nice  a point' 
as  is  involved  in  ascertaining  the  electrical  condition  of  the  animal  body, 
would  require  great  scientific  skill  and  judgment  in  electrical  science. 
An  electrometer,  showing  the  nicest  shades  of  difference  in  the  electrical 
or  magnetic  state  of  the  body,  would  be  required  in  order  to  make  suc- 
cessful experiments.  This  may  all  be  succeeded  in,  upon  the  principle 
which  our  correspondent  has  so  ably  suggested. 

Electrical  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  particularly  in  its  application  to 
disease.  Much  thought  and  many  experiments  will  be  requisite  to  make 
a fair  and  correct  exposition  of  such  critical  points.  The  imponderable 
agents — light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  are  too  etherial  for  the 
gross  thoughts  of  the  grosser  multitude  to  reach ; hence,  but  little  yet  is 
known  of  them.  But  now  there  is  a spirit  of  investigation  roused  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  philosophical  world — a stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  of  mind;  not  with  hands,  but  by  the  facility  of  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  produced  by  the  freedom  and  cheapness  of  the  pres3, 
which  will  roll  on  until  the  whole  world  is  made  alive  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  science,  to  the  vast  importance  of  these  powerful  agents.  To 
these  agents  we  have  got  to  look  for  the  perfecting  of  agriculture,  mechan- 
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ics,  and  medicine.  The  study  of  these  agents  hast  in  the  last  few  years, 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  operations  of  nature  generally,  and  abstractly, 
than  all  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  that  have  ever  preceded  electrical 
science.  It  is  to  this  science  we  have  got  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
difference  between  matter  and  spirit,  physics  and  metaphysics ; and  in 
short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  destined  to  solve  the  most 
sublime  problems  pertaining  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  Nature’s  God . 

W e shall  be  pleased  to  unite  our  feeble  efforts  not  only  with  our  cor- 
respondent, but  with  all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
truth,  and  consequently  the  improvement  of  man,  physically  and  mentally. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the. fact,  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  quantity 
of  electricity  in  the  healthy  body  and  the  diseased  body,  and  that  different 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  in  different  states  of  electricity ; and  this  may 
not  only  account  for  general  disease,  but  local  disease  also.  If  the  body 
was  too  positively  charged  with  this  etherial  and  powerful  fluid,  it  would 
undoubtedly  prove  detrimental  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  vital  organs, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  disease  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the 
fluid : this  would  most  probably  produce  a highly  inflammatory  action  in 
the  system,  which  we  call  fever,  and  hence  probably  the  true  philosophy 
of  fever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  were  too  negatively  charged,  it 
would  also  prove  detrimental  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  system,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  disease  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  this  vital  gal- 
vanism, and  thi3  probably  solves  the  cause  of  these  low  chronic  diseases. 
Without  designing  to  discuss  this  subject  in  the  present  article,  we  would 
state  one  fact  as  strongly  corroborating  these  views.  When  the  atmos- 
phere is  in  a negative  state  of  electricity,  we  feel  languid,  dull,  and  stupid, 
and  generally  complain  of  feeling  unwell.  The  system  is  relaxed,  much 
like  that  of  an  individual  who  is  chronically  diseased.  But  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  positively  charged  with  electricity,  the  body  feels  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  the  mind  buoyant  and  active,  which,  if  not  always,  is  very 
frequently,  the  result  of  fever. 

Here  is  a new  field  for  inquiry,  in  which  the  philosophic  mind  may 
rove  — a field  abounding  in  new  and  wonderful  facts,  not  mussed  over  by 
rude  and  superficial  hands  of  preceding  ages. 

The  Chinese,  however,  seem  to  have  recognized  some  such  principle, 
which  will  be  seen  by  a perusal  of  the  following  article,  translated  from 
the  pen  of  Father  Amiot,  the  result  of  his  researches  into  the  principles 
of  mesmermism,  while  on  a missionary  tour  in  China. 
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Extract  of  a letter  of  the  Count  of  Mallet,  Marshal  of  the  camp , to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Puysegur. 

Paris,  Oct.  8,  1787. 

Pot  a very  long  time,  sir,  before  the  appearance  of  doctor  Mesmer,  I 
believed  in  an  aerial,  celestial  medicine,  which  the  ancients  knew  and 
expressed  under  the  name  of  Rapha-d , (or  the  medicine  of  God.)  I be- 
lieved in  it,  more  particularly,  when  I observed  the  Rapha-im  announced 
as  the  powers  of  the  world ; and  what  men  are  able  to  be  as  powerful  as 
the  primitive  antediluvian  people,  if  it  is  not  those  who  pay  evbry  atten- 
tion in  procuring  the  advantages  of  health  ? It  was  already  possessed  by 
all  beings  before  they  abused  the  gills  of  a strong  nature,  and  the  power- 
ful resources  which  Deity  had  distributed  throughout  every  thing  for  the 
preservation  of  his  works. 

After  some  knowledge  of  electricity  I likewise  believed  this  medicine 
applicable  by  fire ; it  is,  without  doubt,  modified  in  a manner  analagous  to 
living  nature,  pretty  nearly  as  we  respire  it  with  the  air  which  serves  it 
as  a vehicle,  without  imagining  how  we  communicate  it,  because,  I feared 
the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  as  operating  with  too  much  rapidity  and 
power.  Finally,  Mesmer  appeared,  and  I suspected  that  he  had  one  of 
these  Rapha-im  which  I sought.  All  that  was  said  for  and  against  only 
augmented  my  hopes,  and  the  desire  of  seeing  the  Adamic  medicine 
revived.  I had  seen  a medicine  of  attitudes,  or  postures,  in  some  Chi- 
nese memoirs,  which  had  caused  me  some  reflection.  1,  therefore, 
made  a small  collection  of  works  on  Mesmerism,  and  sent  it  to  Pekin  to 
father  Amiot,  a missionary  of  very  great  talents,  whom  I knew  had  the 
truly  apostolic  love  for  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  the  happiness  of 
huipanity,  and  I begged  him  to  inform  me  if  the  congfou  would  not  agree 
to  all  therein  contained.  His  first  letter,  which,  unfortunately,  I have 
not  with  me,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  he  promised  me  a still  further 
account  in  the  following  year.  Yqu  will  And  accompanying  this,  an 
extract  from  the  second ; and,  with  your  permission,  I will  trace  from 
memory  the  particulars  of  the  first,  which  will  serve  as  an  explanation 
to  the  kind  of  exordium  in  that  which  I afterwards  received. 

The  Chinese  picture  Nature,  which  they  call  Tay-ki , under  the  form  of 
an  eye,  nearly  resembling  that  of  Isis.  This  general  agent,  this  Tay-ki , 
forms  a whole,  male  and  female,  that  is  to  say,  it  contains  opposite  prin- 
ciples which  they  name  yang  and  y» , and  it  is  by  the  action  of  this  yn- 
yang  that  every  thing  is  produced,  that  all  is  born  to  be  destroyed,  and  is 
destroyed  only  to  be  reborn  under  new  forms. 
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From  Father  Jhniot , Missionary  in  China , to  the  Gount  of  MdltL 


Sir  : I had  only  lime  last  year  to  say  a few  words  on  animal  magnetism/ 
announced  in  Europe  for  the  first  time  by  Mesmer,  and  I promised  to 
speak  of  it  sooner  or  later,  provided  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  I 
acquired  any  new  light  on  that  which  concerns  this  important  subject. 
I have  reflected,  I have  informed  myself,  and  I have  had  an  opportunity 
of  instructing  myself  by  reading  with  attention  the  pamphlets  which  you 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me  by  M.  de  Bertin,  for  which  I thank  you  with 
sentiments  of  the  most  perfect  gratitude. 

The  fruit  of  my  researches  has  been  a thorough  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a universal  agent  which  influences  every  thing,  to  which  every 
thing  is  submitted,  and  which,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence  even 
to  when  it  ought  to  cease  to  exist,  acts  constantly  by  laws  the  most  simple 
possible ; and  ha3  produced  and  will  produce  without  cessation  all  the 
secondary  causes  which  constitute  the  vast  universe,  as  well  as  all  the 
physical  agents,  which  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  order  in  it,  so  long  as  it  will  please  the  Creator  to  allow  it  to  exist.- 
This  corporeal,  but  invisible  agent,  occupying  all  created  space,  is  named 
by  the  Chinese  Tay-Ki.  We  may  give  to  it  any  name  we  choose.  This 
name  of  Tay-Ki  in  the  Chinese  idea,  signifies,  first  material  principle, 
grand  comble , that  in  which , and  of  which  every  thing  exists , Sfc.  It  encloses 
in  its  nature  the  yn  and  the  yang,  which  are  the  two  great  movers  of  it,  and 
a Zy,  which  is  the  first  author  ( motenr ) of  it.  This  yn  and  yang,  put  into 
play  by  the  ly , seek  to  join,  or  unite  themselves;  they  mingle  and  com- 
bine alternately,  in  large,  small,  and  equal  quantities ; and  from  this 
mixture  they  form  an  infinity  of  beings,  who  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  their  constituents . I speak  as  dearly  as  I can,  of  a thing,  which, 
in  itself,  is  not  wholly  very  clear ; but  there  are  intelligent  persons  who 
understand  at  half  a word  that  which  others  would  not  comprehend  after 
the  most  lengthy  explantions  ; as  you,  sir,  are  among  those  of  the  first,  I 
will  continue  in  the  same  tone. 

Each  of  these  particular  beings  receives  only  the  kind  of  being  which 
is  proper  to  each  of  them,  because  of  the  less  or  greater  quantity  of  yn  or 
of  yang,  of  which  they  are  constituted ; and  it  is  this  less  or  greater 
quantity  which  renders  them  more  or  less  dependent  on' the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  universal  agents,  yang  and  yn,  which,  in  communicating 
to  them  the  virtue  of  acting  on  other  analogous  beings  subordinate  to  them, 
impresses  upon  them  an  action  which  they  communicate  to  all  around 
them,  to  other  similar  beings  even  to  indefinity.  I have  equivalently  told 
you  this  in  my  first  letter,  but  I have  to  repeat  it  here,  that  I may  enter 
lipon  that  which  I \yi»h  to  mention. 
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The  agent  has  two  poles,  which,  from  this  circumstance,  Mesmer 
named  animal  magnetism , and  it  is  only  the  one  of  these  particular  and 
subordinate  beings  submitted  to  the  two  genei'al  agents  yn  and  yang.  Its 
functions  are  limited  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  we  cannot  draw  from  it  any 
benefit  for  the  cure  of  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  race,  without 
having  previously  a perfect  knowledge  of  yn  and  yang . It  is  further  neces* 
sary  to  know  the  subject  on  whom  we  wish  to  direct  its  sanative  virtue  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  that  in  which  lies  all  the  difficulty,  or,  at  least, 
the  greatest  difficulty  $ for  example,  if  the  subject  is  affected  by  an  excess  of 
yang , the  physician  adds  to  this  superabundance  by  directing  towards  the 
patient  the  yang  instead  of  the  yn,  he  is  certain  that,  instead  of  lessening 
or  extirpating  the  evil,  he  increases  and  strengthens  it,  and  may  produce 
death  instead  of  a cure.  It  is*  I think,  for  this  reason,  that  Mesmer 
assures  us,  that  unless  we  are  acquainted  with  his  secret,  we  cannot 
employ  animal  magnetism  with  any  success.  This  is  also  expressed  in 
other  terms  by  the  Chinese,  when  they  say,  that  without  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  condition  of  the  yn  or  the  yang  in  a patient,  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  with  being  able  to  perform  a cure.  It  is  to  acquire  this 
knowledge,  that,  for  more  than  four  thousand  years,  all  those  who  wish 
to  make  a public  profession  of  the  art  of  curing,  consecrate  their  laborious 
studies ; but  whatever  may  have  been  their  success  at  different  times,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  like  Mesmer,  they  have  ever  been  able  to  arrive  at 
the  point  of  doing  without  ordinary  medecines.  They  serve  themselves 
with  these  medicines  as  so  many  conductors  of  yn  and  yang,  in  conveni- 
ent proportions  of  the  one  or  the  other  as  will  remove  the  diaease,  and 
restore  to  health.  We  find  in  their  medicinal  works,  only  one  example  of 
cure  operated  by  means  of  yn-yang,  without  any  other  remedy  whatever, 
without  any  other  conductor  than  a simple  tube,  and  without  touching  or 
even  seeing  the  patient.  The  following  is  the  fact  as  related  to  me  by 
a physician  who  had  read  it  in  a work  made  under  the  Suui,  or  at  the 
latest  under  the  Tang,  that  is  to  eay,  within,  at  least,  ten  centuries. 

“A  mandarin  of  high  rank,  it  is  stated  in  this  work,  had  a dearly 
beloved  wife,  whom  he  saw  wasting  away  from  day  to  day,  and  rapidly 
hastening  towards  a dissolution,  without  complaining,  however,  of  any 
pain  or  sickness ; lie  wished  to  submit  her  to  the  examination  of  a physi- 
cian, but  she  opposed  him,  saying,  that  in  entering  his  honse  she  had 
taken  a firm  resolve  never  to  allow  herself  to  be  seen  by  any  other  man, 
and  that  she  did  not  want  any,  she  would  sooner  die.  The  madarin  beg- 
ged, pressed,  and  solicited  very  much, — all  was  useless.  He  consulted 
the  physicians,  who  told  him  that  they  could  give  him  no  advice  unless. 
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they  had,  at  least,  some  indications  of  the  disease  which  affected  the  per- 
son for  whom  they  were  consulted. 

u An  old  man  of  letters  presented  himself,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  cure  her  without  seeing  her,  without  even  entering  into  the 
apartment  where  she  was,  provided,  however,  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  hold  in  one  hand  one  of  the  ends  of  a long  tube  of  bamboo,  while  he 
held  the  other  end.  The  mandarin  regarded  this  as  a curious  expedient ; 
and  without  any  faith  in  the  promised  cure,  he  proposed  it,  nevertheless, 
to  his  wife,  rather  as  something  which  would  amuse  than  as  a remedy. 

“ The  patient  entered  into  it  with  a good  feeling — the  old  man  came 
with  his  tube,  of  which  he  held  one  end,  while  the  lady  held  the  other, 
and  applied  it  to  that  part  of  her  body  where  she  suspected  her  disease 
to  lie,  removing  it  from  one  place  to  another  until  she  experienced  pain- 
ful sensations.  She  obeyed  the  directions,  and  when  she  had  carried  the 
end  of  the  tube  towards  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  pains  manifested  them- 
selves, and  made  her  cry  out  loudly.  ‘Do  not  remove  it,’  said  the  old 
man,  ‘ you  will  infallibly  be  cured.’  After  having  continued  in  this  state 
of  pain  for  the  space  of  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  he  withdrew,  and 
promised  to  return  the  next  day  at  the  same  hour  ; and  so  he  continued 
each  day,  until  a perfect  cure  was  effected,  which  was  produced  on  the 
sixth  day. 

“ The  mandarin,  full  of  acknowledgments,  recompensed  him  liberally, 
but  exacted  a promise'that  he  would  frankly  state  if  his  method  were  not 
a sie-fot)  that  is  to  say,  a superstitious  art,  or  as  we  term  it,  a witchcraft. 
‘ My  art,’  answered  the  old  man,  ‘ is  in  the  most  common  laws  of  nature, 
and  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  is  always  efficacious.  It  consists  only 
in  the  knowledge  that  I have  of  yn,  and  of  yang , which  are  in  my  body, 
likewise  in  my  skill  in  directing  the  one  or  the  other,  as  may  be  proper, 
towards  any  one  in  whom  the  yn  and  the  'yang  are  not  in  equilibrium,  in 
order  to  re-establish  them,  &c.’  ” 

This  history,  true  or  invented,  proves,  1st,  that,  at  least , there  have 
been  ten  centuries  during  which  the  Chinese  have  had  the  idea  of  an 
agent  concentrated  in  each  individual  under  the  name  of  yn-yang,  depend- 
ing upon  the  universal  agent  diffused  throughout  space  under  the  same 
name  ; 2dly,  that  every  individual  can,  at  his  will,  dispose  of  this  peculiar 
agent,  provided  he  has  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  so  to  do  $ 3dly, 
that  he  can,  in  directing  it  properly,  make  any  quantity  of  it  whatever 
pass  to  another  individual,  in  order  to  unite  it  to  the  particular  agent  of 
this  other  individual,  and,  that  he  can,  finally,  make  it  serve  him,  as  a very 
efficacious  means  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 
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If  I am  not  deceived,  it  is  this  which  Mesmer  attributes  to  that  which 
he  calls  animal  magnetism.  I say  more,  the  yn-yang , this  universal  agent 
which  produces  and  modifies  all  bodies,  which  submits  every  thing  to 
them  in  general,  and  to  each  of  them  in  particular,  to  the  general  laws  to 
which  it  is  itself  submitted,  is  the  only  key  which  can  open  to  us  the 
sanctuary  of  nature.  It  is  in  it,  only,  and  by  it,  that  we  are  able  to  give 
a reason  for  all  the  phenomena  which  we  meet  with,  at  every  step,  in  the 
obscure  regions  of  physics,  and  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  true  theory  of  the  world.  Acknowledge,  sir,  that  your 
presumptuous  learned  men,  who  regard  the  Chinese  as  such  philosophers 
and  physicians,  may  well  be  astonished,  if  they,  necessarily,  have  to  adopt 
the  system  of  these  same  Chinese,  as  being,  if  not  the  truth,  at  least  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  approaching  nearer  to  truth  than  any  other  ; and  as 
this  system  is  very  ancient  with  them,  so  that  we  cannot  name  its  author, 
and  as  we  likewise  have  it  only  by  tradition  since  the  first  age  of  the 
monarchy,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  from  them,  with  M.  Bailly,  that 
they  have  received  it  from  an  anterior  people,  from  a lost  people ; in  a 
word,  from  the  antediluvians,  who  were,  probably,  more  advanced  in  the 
sciences  than  we  of  the  present  day  possibly  can  be. 

J.  King,  M.  D. 


DR.  BUCHANAN’S  LECTURE. 

The  third  lecture  being  in  reference  to  the  utility  of  Neurology, 
presented  some  highly  interesting  practical  features  of  the  science,  and 
bore  heavily  upon  the  absurdities  and  deficiencies  of  medical  science.  A 
crowded  audience  received  these  remarks  with  evident  gratification,  and 
the  physicians  who  were  present  will  doubtless  find  in  Dr.  B.’s  criticisms, 
much  food  for  profitable  meditation. 

The  lecture  (which  we  believe  was  about  two  hours  long)  was  heard 
with  unflagging  interest  from  beginning  to  end  — but,  on  account  of  its 
great  length,  we  can  give  but  a very  partial  outline  of  the  topics. 

Dr.  B.  began  by  regretting  the  necessity  of  speaking  in  detail  of  the 
utility  of  the  science.  Some  things  are,  or  ought  to  be,  self-evident  — 
that  knowledge  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  human  progress — that  the 
knowledge  of  man  is  the  highest  species  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  a true 
and  complete  science  of  man  would  be  worth  all  other  knowledge  — did 
not  seem  to  need  any  argument  with  those  accustomed  to  reflection. 
Neurology  claiming  to  be  this  science,  was  either  false,  and  therefore 
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worthless,  or  true,  and  therefore  invaluable . It  reduced  all  science  of  man 
to  the  test  of  experiment : — to  rely  upon  speculation  in  mental  philosophy, 
now,  when  mind  itself  was  in  our  power,  by  experiment  upon  the  brain, 
would  be  as  visionary  as  to  resort  to  the  ancient  speculations  about  the 
four  elements,  when  we  have  experimental  chemistry  with  galvanic 
analysis  — or  to  speculate  about  the  sidereal  heavens,  when  we  have  the 
telescope  within  our  reach. 

The  practical  value  of  Neurology  might  be  judged  by  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  which  it  superseded.  The  vast  libraries  filled  with  books, 
illustrating  the  science  of  man  in  its  various  aspects,  were  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  value  attached  to  such  knowledge,  and  of  the  amount  of 
wealth,  time  and  talent  consumed  in  attempting  to  form  a science  of  man, 
while  the  signal  failure  or  deficiency,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  science  of  man  in  existence,  and  the  only  word  which  signified  such , 
a science  — Anthropology  — was  scarcely  ever  brought  into  use,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  completed  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  The 
science  of  man  consists  of  four  departments — 1.  Psycology  — the  science 
of  mind  or  soul,  with  reference  to  spiritual  principles  alone ; 2.  Phrenol- 
ogy  — the  science  of  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  brain  $ 3.  Cerebral 
Physiology,  the  science  of  the  relations  of  the  brain  to  the  body,  a^  the 
source  of  the  various  functions ; 4.  Corporeal  physiology  — the  science 
of  the  bodily  functions  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  structure  and 
physical  agents.  Of  these  four  departments  we  have  but  three  at  present. 
The  fourth  has  been  highly  cultivated  — the  third  almost  totally  neglected, 
In  the  second  department  we  have  the  foundation  of  a great  science,  laid 
by  Dr.  Gall ; and  in  the  first  we  have  many  valuable  materials  for  a 
science,  collected  by  philosophers  and  mesmerists.  Neurology  would 
perfect  the  first,  second  and  fourth  departments,  and  would  erect  the  third 
as  almost  a new  creation. 

To  illustrate  the  improvement  upon  Phrenology,  he  referred  to  the 
numerous  organs  upon  his  diagram,  discovered  by  minute  experiments 
upon  the  brain,  which  presented  a complete  portrait  of  human  nature,  and 
not  a mere  charcoal  outline  of  the  principal  features.  These  experiments, 
by  exploring  the  internal  and  basilar  regions  of  the  brain,  obviated  the  old 
objections  against  Phrenology,  and  brought  to  light  a terra  incognita,” 
while  all  the  defects  of  practical  Phrenology  were  obviated  by  exploring 
character  through  the  sympathetic  diagnosis  — persons  of  the  impressible 
temperament  being  able  to  feel  and  describe,  with  the  utmost  accuracy, 
the  action  of  another’s  brain  when  they  feel  its  influence  by  contact  with 
the  organs. 

The  improvements  upon  Phy siology  and  Therapeutics,  were  illustrate^ 
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by  a reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  circulation,  counter-irritation  and 
the  materia  medica.  Our  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  based 
upon  Harvey’s  discovery,  was  exceedingly  defective  — it  was  but  a 
mechanical  knowledge  — a knowledge  of  the  hydraulic  apparatus,  and  not 
of  the  laws  of  its  action.  Health  depended  upon  the  proper  balance  and 
distribution  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  great  practical  question  was, 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  various  determinations  of  the  blood,  and  how  can 
they  be  controlled? — knowing  this,  we  would  understand  the  philosophy 
.of  disease  and  the  philosophy  of  its  treatment  — but  while  we  merely 
looked  at  the  circulation  as  a physical  fact,  without  knowing  its  controlling 
powers  — we  could  not  have  a philosophical  knowledge  of  disease  and  its 
treatment.  The  laws  of  the  circulation  could  be  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment upon  the  brain,  producing  any  condition  of  the  circulation  desired, 
and  producing  innumerable  modifications  of  the  pulse. 

This  discovery  of  the  moving  power  and  philosophy  of  the  circulation, 
was  of  more  importance,  philosophically  and  practically,  than  the  mere 
discovery  of  its  mechanism. 

The  sympathies  of  the  mind  with  the  brain,  and  through,  the  brain  with 
the  body,  were  very  important  in  medical  practice,  but  these  relations 
between  the  brain  and  body  were  left  to  accident  and  ignorance.  All 
recognized  this  sympathetic  connection,  but  no  one  attempted  to  specify 
its  exact  laws.  It  could  not  be  made  a matter  of  accident  or  confusion, — 
for  the  laws  of  nature  are  definite  and  exact; — there  is  no  confusion  in  the 
human  system.  Neurology,  for  example,  would  prove,  that  the  portion  of 
brain  in  front  of  the  ear  was  connected  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
that  operating  upon  this  organ,  would  affect  the  pulsation  of  the  heart — 
it  also  shows  that  this  organ  is  connected  with  the  mental  emotion  of  Fear. 
Fear,  in  the  mind,  affects  this  organ,  and  this  organ  affects  the  heart.  The 
three  are  connected  together  — hence  disease  of  the  heart  produces  fear, 
and  makes  men  cowardly, — an  expression  of  anxiety  and  alarm  in  the 
countenance,  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  widely  different  from  those 
of  hepatic  diseases.  Disease  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  depression  of 
spirits  ; and,  so  long  has  this  been  known,  that  this  depression  is  indicated 
by  the  term  melancholy , which  etimologically  indicates  the  existence  of 
black  bile.  Why  does  language  thus  associate  dejection  and  black  bile 
together?  Because  this  organ  in  the  brain,  (in  the  middle  lobe,)  which 
is  the  source  of  hepatic  action — the  excitement  of  which  will  excite  the 
liver  — is  also  in  its  mental  influence,  the  organ  of  sadness,  dejection  or 
melancholy.  But  disease  of  the  lungs  has  no  such  melancholy  tendency ; 
the  lungs  sympathise  with  the  upper  and  frontal  regions  of  the  brain,  in 
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which  lie  the  organs  of  virtue,  of  hope,  of  intellect  and  of  refinement. 
Hence  the  frequent  serenity  of  mind  in  consumptive  patients  upon  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  the  spiritual  beauty  of  character  which  we  often 
see  developed  in  them  as  life  is  passing  away,  and  the  spirit  plumes  its 
wings  for  immortality. 

By  a definite  knowledge  of  these  direct  and  reverse  sympathies  of  all 
parts  of  the  frame,  counter-irritation  might  be  made  a matter  of  exactness 
and  success.  But  physiologists  as  yet  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  and  they  never  can  have  except  by  investigation  of  the  relations 
of  the  brain  to  the  body.  Their  counter-irritation  is  perfectly  empyrical. 
Where  there  is  local  disease,  they  blister  upon  the  spot  over  it,  or  upon  a 
place  very  near  it,  or  upon  the  most  remote  part  of  the  body,  or  upon  an 
apposite  location,  or  — somewhere  else  — in  short,  wherever  fancy  and 
undigested  experience  may  dictate.  Thus  the  sinapisms,  vesications, 
cups,  cataplasms,  and  moxas,  ice,  leeches  and  cautery,  are  freely  and  boldly 
applied,  in  a style  which  speedily  satisfies  the  patient  of  the  great  powers 
and  formidable  resources  of  the  healing  art.  This  portion  of  the  practice 
may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  given  by  a French  writer,  to 
illustrate  his  views  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  A traveller,  at  midnight, 
in  a storm,  is  passing  along  the  highway ; he  is  nearly  lost,  and  greatly 
alarmed,  when  of  a sudden  he  is  attacked  by  several  robbers.  In  terrible 
affright,  he  screams  for  help,  and  his  cries  bring  to  his  help  a police  officer, 
who  rushes  on  bravely  in  the  dark,  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  the  scene  of  conflict,  lays  about  him  manfully  in  every 
direction,  to  quell  the  disturbance.  He  cuts  and  thrusts  — kills  a robber, 
wounds  the  traveller,  and  lays  them  all  prostrate  upon  the  road,  perfectly 
incapable  of  resisting  his  onset.  The  traveller  is  the  poor  patient ; the 
robbers  the  disease,  and  the  officer  the  physician.  Such  is  our  practice 
of  counter-irritation;  a midnight  battle  — a striking  in  the  dark — an 
attempt  to  regulate  machinery  without  ascertaining  its  springs  and  cords. 
These  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  experimental  method  of  exciting  the 
functions  in  the  brain  and  body. 

Our  materia  medica  is  a confused  and  fluctuating  set  of  opinions.  Our 
knowledge  of  medicines  is  derived  from  the  use  of  them  in  certain  diseases 
by  way  of  experiment.  The  result  of  their  use  was  so  mingled  with  the 
effects  of  the  disease  itself,  of  idiosyncrasy,  of  food,  nursing,  time,  climate, 
clothing,  &c.,  th^t  nothing  exact  could  be  learned  in  this  manner,  and 
accordingly,  every  article  had  a reputation  for  many  years,  as  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  as  the  mode  of  inquiry  was  empyrical.  Instead  of  these 
confused  investigations  and  fluctuating  opinions,  Neurology  proposed  to 
establish  a rational  system,  by  trying  the  effects  of  all  articles  upon  persons 
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of  high  suceptibility,  in  health,  with  whom  the  results  would  be  accurately 
and  perfectly  developed  in  a few  minutes,  so  as  to  give  the  pure  and  exact 
physiological  results  or  effects  of  its  use,  with  a fullness  and  accuracy  not 
otherwise  attainable.  He  had  made  many  such  experiments  upon  intelli- 
gent persons — physicians  and  others,  who  could  Icel  and  describe  the 
influence  of  any  medicines,  food,  or  poison,  without  knowing  at  the  time, 
what  it  was,  with  extreme  accuracy.  Thus  he  proposed  an  entire  revision 
of  the  materia  medica.  There  were  many  other  important  results,  to 
which  he  could  not  allude  this  evening  — but  he  could  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  wc  could  find  in  any  community,  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty  persons 
of  that  class  of  constitutions  to  which  it  is  almost  unnecessary  ever  to 
swallow  medicine  — manipulations,  to  excite  the  organs  and  change  the 
action,  would  control  disease  in  all  impressible  constitutions,  and  to  such 
it  was  highly  necessary  to  possess  this  knowledge  which  furnishes  a key 
to  health  — while  it  was  a solemn  duty  with  physicians,  especially  in 
southern  climates,  where  impressibility  abounds,  to  understand  the  im- 
pressible constitution,  and  to  impart  that  safe  and  harmless  assistance 
which  is  so  easily  given  to  that  temperament  without  resorting  to  heroic 
medical  treatment. — Botanico-Medical  Reccordcr, 


MORE  CLERICAL  DELINQUENCY. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  has  the  following: — 

Expulsion  of  a Preacher  — Mesmerism  and  Seduction.  — The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  now  in  session  in  this  city,  has  expelled 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Shropshire,  who  last  year  travelled  the  St.  Helena  district, 
from  the  ministry*  He  was  charged  with  the  flagrant  offence  of  having 
attempted  the  seduction  of  a young  lady  upon  whom  he  was  practising  some 
mesmeric  experiment  in  July  last.  He  fully  confessed  his  guilt,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  justify  his  conduct.  The  venerable  bishop  Soule,  president 
of  the  Conference,  strongly  reprehended  the  practice  of  Mesmerism,  and 
admonished  his  hearers  to  avoid  it  as  one  that  was  disgraceful,  degrading 
and  ruinous  to  those  who  meddle  with  it. 

Will  this  “ venerable  bishop”  carry  out  his  logic,  and  apply  it  to  some 
other  cases  that  are  of  frequent  occurrence?  Will  he  “reprehend”  the 
priesthood,  where  such  cases  as  the  following  occur?  Scarcely  a day 
passes  without  showing  such  facts.  We  clip  the  following  from  the 
Democrat  of  this  city : 
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“ Elder  Whitman* — We  mentioned,  a day  or  two  ago,  that  Elder' 
Whitman,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Parma  Corners,  had  been 
charged  with  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers. We  have  since  learned  that  he  confessed  guilty  to  the  charge,  and 
has  been  expelled  from  the  church.  The  husband  of  the  guilty  woman 
has  commenced  a suit  for  damages.” 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  avoiding  Mesmerism , because  a lustful  priest 
used  it  for  the  gratification  Qf  his  perverted  passions,  any  more  than  we 
should  abandon  writing  because  men  counterfeit  other’s  names*  or  figures 
because  men  make  sometimes  a bad  use  o t'  them,  The  bishop  shows  about 
the  same  judgment  in  his  profound  recommendation  as  a certain  “presiding 
elder”  we  once  heard  preach  a long  sermon  against  Phrenology,  who  wound- 
up by  saying,  “ by  the  help  of  God , they  never  get  their  hands  on  my  head /” 
Phrenology  and  Mesmerism  are  both  new  sciences,  and  such  cases  will 
be  seized  upon  by  those  whose  religion  fears  science  to  prove  their 
“dangerous  tendencies,”  while  they  forget  that  the  world  is  full  of 
Vanzandts,  Onderdonks,  and  Whitmans,  who  would  equally  prove  that 
the  office  of  the  priests  and  bishops  should  be  “ avoided.” 


GAMBLING  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Communicated  by  J.  H,  Green , the  reformed  gambler ; with  an  account  of  his 
phr etiological  developments . 

In  February  1845,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  editor’s  lectures  on  phre- 
nology, in  Clinton  Hall,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  brought  forward 
and  examined  in  public.  We  described  him  as  being  capacitated  for 
making  a good  man,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  his  associations  and 
education ; as  possessed  of  great  force  of  character,  yet  comparatively 
regardless  of  consequences ; as  exceedingly  determined,  resolute  and 
independent;  as  capable  of  being  adroit  and  cunning;  as  calculated  to 
make  money  very  fast,  yet  illy  calculated  to  keep  it,  because  he  had  the 
back  portion  of  acquisitiveness,  which  gets  money,  yet  not  the  fore  part, 
which  keeps  it;  as  altogether  too  generous  ever  to  lay  up  money,  and  as 
exceedingly  shrewd,  knowing,  apt,  quick-sighted,  practical,  and  off-hand, 
yet  not  profound.  We  also  found  constructivness,  which  gives  manual 
dexterity , to  be  very  great.  Hope  was  found  to  be  immense,  marvellous - 
ness  small,  the  social  organs  all  amply  developed,  with  veneration  larger 
and  the  perceptives  mostly  large,  and  some  very  larger. 
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His  head,  as  compared  with  his  history,  is  truly  interesting.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  expert  gamblers  of  the  age,  and  was  universally 
known  as  such  among  his  fraternity.  And  he  has  just  the  organs  which, 
perverted,  would  enable  him  to  gamble  successfully  5 namely,  prodigious 
individuality,  eventuality,  locality,  comparison,  hope,  and  combativeness, 
with  large  secretiveness,  and  small  cautiousness,  and  not  so  much  consci- 
entiousness as  to  exert  a controlling  influence  ever  his  character.  His 
constructiveness  and  exceedingly  active  temperament  rendered  him  essen- 
tial service,  the  former  in  playing  those  deceptive  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
so  essential  in  gambling,  and  the  latter,  to  render  him  quick  in  both  his 
movements  and  his  mental  operations. 

Being  afterwards  informed  who  he  was,  we  solicited  an  article  for  our 
columns  on  the  evils  of  gambling,  that  we  might  effectually  expose  this 
vice.  With  that  request  he  has  kindly  complied,  in  having  sent  the 
following  communication  on  this  subject.  To  Some  of  his  remarks  we 
shall  append  some  notes,  and  wish  to  say  two  things  ; one,  to  our  youth-* 
ful  readers,  namely,  never,  on  any  account , visit  the  card  table , or  billiatd 
table , or  faro  bank , or  participate  in  ant  game  of  chance  where  stakes  are 
played  for ; and  the  other  is  addressed  to  all,  namely,  help  on  this  good 
brother . He  is  doing  a great  and  much  needed  work,  and  has  not  been 
duly  sustained  and  encouraged:  Hold  up  his  hands.  Give  him  audiences 

and  influence,  and  thus  aid  his  cause. 

He  had  accumulated,  when  he  determined  to  quit  his  business,  $27,000 
in  money,  mortgages,  &c.,  all  of  which  he  returned  to  those  from  whom 
he  obtained  them,  besides  much  that  he  had  before  returned.  He  once 
gambled  a man’s  house,  furniture,  goods — every  thing — away  from  him, 
so  that,  from  being  well  off  in  the  world,  he  became  r pennyless.  His 
wife  was  of  course  rendered  most  miserable  by  the  change.  Her  distress 
wrought  so  powerfully  Upon  Green’s  sympathies — a practical  illustration 
of  his  great  Benevolence— that  he  gave  her  baok,  the  next  morning,  all 
that  be  had  won  the  night  before  from  her  husband ; meanwhile  giving 
him  a regular  lecture  on  the  evils  of  gambling,  and  telling  him  never  again 
to  be  caught  at  any  game  of  chance*  His  sincerity,  no  one,  after  this 
practical  proof  of  it,  will  doubt,  nor  the  importance  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  engaged* 


A SHORT  address  to  all.— by  j.  h.  green. 


It  has  now  been  more  than  three  years  since  I resolved  to  quit  and  e&> 
pose  the  villainies  of  a profession  which,  for  its  demoralizing  tendencies, 
heartiCss  atrocity,  and  wide-spread  mischief,  has  no  equal.  Perhaps  it 
may  be,  by  some,  considered  presumption  in  me  to  come  forward  and 
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attempt  to  enlighten  the  public  in  relation  to  the  workings  of  this  most 
heinpus  vice  of  any  age,  and  to  offer  my  humble  aid  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  moral  reforms  of  the  day.  It  is  taken  into  consideration  that  there 
are  many  in  the  held  who  are  immeasurably  my  superiors  both  in  liter- 
ary acquirements  and  abilities  as  public  speakers  ; and  against  whose 
early  lives  no  immoral  course  of  conduct  can  be  referred  to  by  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  act  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  influ- 
ence they  may  exert.  But  as  the  testimony  of  him  who  has  been  person- 
ally engaged  in  a transaction  is  justly  considered  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  a mere  spectator,  who  perhaps  could  only  now  and  then,  as  it 
were,  obtain  a glimpse  of  some  portions  that  escaped  concealment ; I hope 
that  what  I may  say,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  most  formidable  vice  of 
gambling,  may  not  be  entirely  lost.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my 
movement,  certain  it  is,  that  had  I been  controlled  by  considerations  of 
pecuniary  gain,  preferring  a life  of  warring  for  a dishonest  possession  of 
other  people’s  money,  a warfare  in  which  friends  and  foes  are  indiscri- 
minately sought  to  be  plundered,  deprived  alike  of  the  respect  of  honest 
men  and  rogues — for  however  much  a similarity  of  calling  may  bind 
rogues  together,  they  can  never  really  love  and  respect  each  other, — had 
I preferred  all  this,  and  the  continual  sacrifice  of  every  consideration  by 
which  men’s  happiness  in  this  world  may  be  augmented,  I should  have 
remained  a gambler.  Some  may  say,  if  a man  gets  money  that  is  all  he 
wants  or  need  care  for.  To  this  I would  reply  that,  aside  from  religious 
considerations,  to  which  many  will  not  hearken,  money  dishonestly 
.obtained  may  serve  to  gratify  or  forward  to  some  extent  wicked  and 
misdirected  ambition,  but  not  to  augment  the  happiness  of  one  who  has  a 
particle  of  one  moral  feeling  remaining.  It  is  a source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  know  that  my  humble  efforts  have  not  been  destitute  of 
good,  both  in  restraining  some  and  reforming  others.  Many  who  were 
pn  the  verge  of  ruin  have  become  aware  of  their  danger,  and  retraced 
their  steps.  Others  who  were  the  gambler’s  dupes,  who  spent  or  were 
robbed  of  all  they  could  earn,  borrow,  or  get  as  they  might,  in  the 
resort  of  these  vultures,  have  manfully  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
publicly  denounced  this  calling,  sol  destructive  to  their  business,  health, 
morals,  and  domestic  happiness. 

I would  here  more  particularly  address  myself  to  the  young,  for  on 
them  all  the  affairs  of  this  world  and  their  management  successively 
devolve.  Are  you  a young  man  to  day  P Ten  years  hence  you  may  be 
m the  councils  of  the  nation,  preparing  and  originating  laws  to  perpetuate 
that  form  of  government  which  you  prise  and  deem  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Or  you  may  be  in 
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the  educational  assemblies,  considering  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
intellectual  and.  moral  culture  of  your  juniors.  This  being  the  case, 
are  you  not  in  duty  bound  to  second  the  efforts  of  those,  who,  while  you 
are  young,  are  making  every  exertion  to  better  the  condition  of  things  ? 
Should  you  not  link  together  as  one  man  to  free  the  country  and  the 
world  of  the  great  hindrances,  or  at  least  most  powerful  enemies,  of  any 
permanent  or  wide-spread  moral  advancement?  The  monster  vices  of 
the  day  are  intemperance  and  gambling ! Surely  when  you  shall  become 
participators  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  your  country,  as  you 
must,  your  tasks  will  be  lightened  in  proportion  as  general  evils  shall  be 
expelled.  I need  not  now  tell  you  that  the  twin  vices  of  gambling  and 
drinking  are  the  two  great  mammoth  evils  of  the  day — the  great  fruitful 
fountains  from  which  nearly  all  minor  evils  flow.  They  are  the  two 
great  enemies  of  man’s  moral  advancement,  and  continually  at  war  with 
him  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  often  silently  but  effectually  spread- 
ing misery,  death,  and  desolation  in  their  wide,  unbounded  track* 

Some,  from  having  taken  only  a superficial  glance,  suppose  that  drink- 
ing is  a greater  evil  than  gambling.  This  is  a mistake.  My  experience 
warrants  me  in  saying  that  where  one  family  has  all  its  earthly  prospects 
totally  wrecked  by  drinking  alone,  ten  have  been  ruined  by  gambling. 
Drinking  is  more  openly  practised,  and  comes  more  immediately  under 
public  observation.  It  is  practised  and  countenanced  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  condemn  gambling  in  toto.  What  is  the  inference  ? 
That  they  hold  gambling  to  be  the  greater  evil.  In  all  civilized  com- 
munities there  are  more  or  less  laws  against  gambling,  and  in  some  place* 
it  is  held  as  a misdemeanor,  or  punishable  with  imprisonment  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

But  I have  yet  to  learn,  that  drinking  to  any  extent,  or  vending  liquors, 
is  so  regarded.  These  remarks  are  made  to  forcibly  remind  you  that 
though  you  can  see  less  of  gambling,  though  its  workings  are  not  so  often 
and  so  tangibly  brought  before  the  public,  yet  it  is  in  truth  a far  greater 
and  more  dangerous  evil  than  drinking,  as  our  moralists  and  lawmakers 
testify  when  they  permit,  and  to  some  extent  encourage,  the  one  and 
condemn  the  other. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  this  vice,  that  often  he  who  is  at  one  moment 
possessed  of  all  that  earth  can  give  to  ensure  happiness,  wealth  in  abun- 
dance, and  friends  who  respect  and  love  him,  will  in  a few  hours  be 
reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  a beggar,  an  outcast  from  his  once 
happy  home,  and  a reproach  to  his  friends.  Amid  ruined  prospects,  and 
disappointed  ambition,  he  is  ever  haunted  by  remorse  for  past  follies  and 
fearful  forebodings  of  the  future,  or  hopeless  of  any  amelioration  of  his 
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condition,  conscious  that  he  has  brought  lasting  degradation  upon  himself 
and  family,  and  perhaps  of  a temperament  that  disdains  to  survive  the 
disgrace,  he  ends  his  own  life,  and  is  laid  in  a suicide’s  grave. 

This  is  not  merely  fancy’s  sketch.  It  is  a truth  that  is  indeed  poorly 
portrayed,  and  falls  far  short  of  the  reality.  Every  gambler  knows  this, 
for  he  is  constantly  becoming  acquainted  with  such  sad  and  mournful 
events  which  have  their  origin  in  his  villainous  and  diabolical  machina- 
ations.  Avoid  every  overture  of  the  gambler  as  you  would  the  plague. 
Shun  him  as  you  would  “ a roaring  lion  going  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.”  I will  here  use  somewhat  the  language  of  another,  who, 
though  he  lacks  personal  experience,  is  gifted  and  eloquent,  and  portrays 
vyith  great  truthfulness  the  evils  of  this  horrid  vice.  This  picture  is  not 
exaggerated : language  fails  to  paint  this  vice  as  horrible  as  it  is  ; 

“ The  young  man  who,  from  spending  an  hour  at  the  gaming  table, 
advances  to  spend  the  night,  and  then  to  encroach  upon  the  hours  due  his 
employer,  will  very  possibly  be  led  to  encroach  upon  that  employer’s 
property — in  short,  from  being  unjust,  may  become  dishonest.  This  is 
no  wide  or  unusual  leap.  What ! will  he  who  can  wrench  the  very 
crust  from  his  starving  family,  and  pawn  the  bed  from  under  them,  and 
rtish  out  despite  their  prayers  and  tears  to  throw  the  paltry  stake  that 
the  articles  have  procured  upon  the  gambling  board — will^  such  a man 
spare  the  property  of  another,  think  you,  when  opportunity  aids  P He 
who  can  thus  deaden  the  sentiments  of  affection  and  duty,  will  suffer  the 
unholy  flame  that  burns  within  him  to  scorch  up  every  feeling  of  honor 
apd  probity.  All,  all  will  be  sacrificed  to  this  intense,  absorbing  excite- 
ment. The  vice  of  dishonesty,  then,  will  very  naturally  accompany  that 
of  gaming.  Then  there  is  intemperance.  How  many  have  been  led  to 
drink  deep  and  fiercely  in  the  thirst  of  intense  passion  kindled  in  this 
pursuit!  The  gamester  and  the  drunkard — how  often  joined  in  one  indi- 
vidual! Disappointment,  rage,  despair— all  seek  to  drown  their  fires  in 
the  intoxicating  draught  that  reinforces  and  doubly  heats  them.  Tempt- 
ingly, too,  to  the  young  raan^to  the  novice,  reluctant,  fearful,  abashed — 
temptingly  is  the  wine-cup  proffered  to  his  lips  that,  in  a season  of  false 
hardihood  and  self-forgetfulness,  he  may  hazard  the  fatal  die.  In  all  the 
degrees  and  mutations  of  gaming,  from  the  fearfulness  of  the  first  trial, 
through  the  eagerness  and  excitement  of  hope,  the  flush  of  triumph,  and 
the  phrenzy  of  despair,  intemperance  is  a vice  that  naturally,  very  natur- 
ally, accompanies  it.  There  is  usually  an  extreme  show  of  order  and 
decency  about  a gambling  house.  There  are  beaming  lamps  and  ruddy- 
wine  u moving  itself  aright  ” in  the  crystal  cups,  and  gay  ornaments  and 
appendages,  to  make  the  rooms  showy  and  attractive.  There  cunning 
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Fraud  aits  demure  in  all  save  that  keen,rapacious  glance  that,  fastened 
upon  its  victim,  evinces  that  it  will  have  his  last  coin  though  with  it 
comes  his  last  heart  drop  too.  There  congregate  all  kinds  of  men,  from 
the  keen,  tried  sharper,  with  marked  cards  and  loaded  dioe,  to  the  inex- 
perienced, beardless  youth.  There  bloated  dissipation  clutches  the  die 
with  trembling  hand,  or  sweeps  the  forfeited  stakes.  There  hoary  pro- 
fanity fiercely  clinches  an  oath  witli  hands  that  have  reeked  with  blood — 
in  an  honorable  way,  for  those  who  sit  there  are,  forsooth,  gentle- 
men.;, They  have  a nice,  a very  nice*  sense  of  honor,  yea,  would  pink 
you  jifith  pistol  ball  or  sword-point  if  you  should  doubt  it,  and  write  their 
ho  no*  in  your  blood. 

^ Young  men  have  been  ruined,  often  ruined,  by  the  vice  of  gaming! 
And  when  you  look  upon  them,  the  greatest  woe,  after  all,  was  not  that 
health  was  gone,  was  not  that  property  was  wrecked,  but  that  the  affec- 
tionate heart  was  changed,  changed  to  cold,  stony  ioe— the  tender  sense 
of  honor  lost — the  pure  aspiration  stifled  by  low,  grovelling,  unholy  appe- 
tite. Ohj  this  we  felt  was  the  deepest  evil  Of  all  !*  How  had  the  mother 
looked  on  such  a son,  her  only  son  ^ who  went  forth,  with  a good  strong 
heart  to  battle  with  life’s  destinies  for  life’s  great  ends  ! She  hoped  to 
see  him  one  day  with  sparkling  eye  and  his  flushed  cheek  come  home 
laden  with  the  proofs  of  his  toil  and  his  viotpry  i And  he  nm  come  l^ome. 
Oh,  how  changed!  His  frame  worn — his  cheek  pale*  very  pale — 
his  eye  wild  and  fevered — his  lips  parched  and  steeped  in  inebriety — . 
his  hopes;  crushed — his:  very  life  only  the  motion  of  excitement  and 
passion— his  very  soul  shattered  so  that  if  the  music  of  affection  still 
lingered  there,  it  quivered  uncertain  and  discordant  upon  its  strings.” 

Now  young  man,  as  one  of  experience,  let  me  warn  you  of  the  danger 
of  the  first  step  toward  either  of  these  giaht  vices,  not  only  in  view  of 
your  own  immediate  safety  and  welfare,  but  in  view  of  the  great  responsi- 
bilities that  will  devolve  on  you  in  after  life  as  the  guardians  of  the 
morals  and  institutions  of  your  country.  There  is  no  time  to  waste. 
Every  day  is  bringing  you  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  responsibility,  and 
every  moment’s  delay  is  leaving  many  to  fall  victims  to  these  vile 
destroying  vices.  . 

I cannot  close  this  short  appeal  without  a word  or  two  to  parents  and 
guardians— those  who  watch  over  and  instruct  our  youths.  Know,  then, 

. * No  man  can  gamble  without  utterly  dethroning  all  moral  feeling,  and  enthron. 
ixij^  tttb  propensities ; besides  perverting  his  whole  nature.  Nor  can  this  be  done 
without  blunting  all  the  purer,  finer,  better,  moral  feelings  and  aspirations  of  our 
nature.  This  moral  deterioration— not  the  loss  of  the  property  Sustained — is  tre 
great  evil  of  gambling  in  all  its  hydra  forms. 
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that  with  you  a great  responsibility  rests.  From  experience  and  observa- 
tion I know  that  the  guardian  is  often  too  lax  in  his  authority  over  his 
ward— too  neglectful  of  his  morals,  too  apt  to  think  his  duty  done  if  he 
sets  him  no  very  bad  example.  Masters  who  have  apprentices  seldom 
care  aught  about  them  except  during  their  usual  hours  of  labor.  At  other 
times  they  are  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  without  even  so  much 
as  a gentle  hint  from  those  who  are  most  certainly  responsible  for  their 
moral  training.  Think  you,  when  you  have  stepped  between  the  child 
and  its  parents,  and  taken  the  place  of  the  latter,  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  latter  fall  not  upon  you  P Can  a reasonable  excuse  be  framed  why 
a youth,  whose  most  impressible  time  of  life  is  yours,  should  be  left  to 
pursue  his  pleasures  and  inclinations,  unguided  and  undirected  save  by 
the  idle,  wild,  and  dissolute  company  which  is  continually  hunting  up 
recruits,  and  into  which  he  is  more  than  likely  to  fall  for  want  of  a know- 
ledge of  its  true  character  and  tendency,  and  proper  incentives  to  seek 
company  of  a different  character  ? Perhaps  some  of  you  may  find  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  the  evil  or  the  amount  of  evil  flowing  from  these 
things  is  as  great  as  I would  represent  it  to  be.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I 
could  find  language  that  would  represent  it  to  you  in  all  its  deformity ! 
You  perhaps  have  never  spent  years  among  a set  of  men  who  make  it  a 
great  part  of  their  business  to  go  about  hunting  up  just  such  cases,  know- 
ing them  to  be  the  young  men  most  easily  seduced  into  their  villainous 
snares.  Young  men  have  been  allowed  to  contract  a love  for  unholy 
excitement,  the  excitement  of  the  bar-room,  the  ten-pin  alley,  the  race- 
ground  ; yea  more,  an  excitement  that  often  eventually  leads  them  to  stake 
their  all  upon  the  cast  of  a base,  deceptive  die,  which  is  sure  to  turn 
against  them,  beggaring  the  loser,  but  not  substantially  enriching  the  win- 
ner, inasmuch  as  he  only  seeks  it  to  riot  and  revel  upon.  I will  not  say 
that  you  can  prevent  all  this,  but  I will  leave  it  to  your  calm,  dispassion- 
ate consideration,  how  far  you  can  prevent  it.  How  much  good  you  can 
do  to  save  young  men,  not  only  by  teaching  them  to  love  to  do  good,  but 
by  showing  them  in  the  most  vivid  colors  the  great  importance  to  them 
and  the  community,  of  their  leading  virtuous  lives,  teaching  them  like- 
wise to  abhor  evil  in  whatever  form  it  may  show  itself,  with  all  their 
might. 

All  the  fortification  youth  can  possibly  have  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  successfuly  to  resist  the  invitations  and  allurements  of  vice  and 
vicious  company,  which  is  never  satisfied  with  it3  present  circle  of 
votaries,  but  is  ever  appealing  to  the  pride  and  passions  of  man,  especi- 
ally the  young  and  inexperienced,  to  swell  its  already  far  too  numerous 
ranks. 
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MEDICAL.  "A- 

Clairvoyant  ^Examination  of  Mr.  John  O.  McCaslin. — “This  gentleman 
has  rheumatism  in  the  tissues  of  the  arteries;  spinal  column  sympathet- 
ically affected,  which  may  be  easily  removed;  cappillary  vessels  very 
inactive ; the  organs  which  take  up  and  deposite  the  fleshy  matter  is  very 
much  deranged,  which  causes  a wasting  away  of  the  flesh  ; liver  torpid, 
and  stomach  quite  weak ; the  nervous  system  is  very  much  impaired ; the 
nerves  are  irritable,  and  withal  very  weak ; the  patient  has  little  or  no 
use  of  himself  in  any  respect,  but  more  particularly  of  his  legs  and  hands ; 
the  Angers  are  considerably  drawn,  and  also  the  toes.  This  want  of 
control  over  the  muscles  and  limbs  — the  relaxed  and  feeble  condition  of 
the  whole  system  — is  caused  by  the  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  which  is  improperly  and  insufficiently  secreted.” 

“ Cause  — Cold  and  exposure.” 

Remedies . — 1*  “Take  one-half  drachm  mandrake,  (podopholvw  peltatuni,) 
one  do.  black  rqpt,  one-half  do.  hydriodate  of  potash,  ten  grains  extract  of 
stramonum,  twenty  do.  extract  of  cholchicum,  one-half  drachm  gum 
myrrh,  one-half  drachm  saltpetre.  Make  into  five  grain  pills,  and  take 
three  every  other  evening.” 

2.  “ One-fourth  pound  sarsaparilla,  ( Aralia  Nudieaulis ,)  one-fourth  do. 
burdock  seed,  ( Arctium  /appa,)1  one-half  do.  pridkly  ash  bark,  ( Xanthox- 
ylum,)  one-fourth  do.  Virginia  snake-root,  (aristolochia  serpentaria,)  one 
and  a-half  ounce  guaicum  shavings,  (guaicum  officinale,)  one-half  do. 
black  root,  two  drachms  capsicum,  one-half  ounce  mandrake  root,  (podo- 
pholum  jidtatum ,)  add  water,  and  boil  down  to  three  pints ; then  add  one- 
fourth  pint  best  brandy  and  sugar,  to  make  a syrup.  Take  half  a wine- 
glassful  three  times  per  day,” 

3.  “ The  patient  should  be  steamed  over  the  medicated  bath  every  third 
evening  for  two  weeks. 

4.  “His  system  should  be  bathed,  or  spunged  over  every  other  morn- 
ing with  cold  alkaline  water,  and  for  the  intermediate  mornings  cold 
saline  water  may  be  used.  His  body  must  be  rubbed  thoroughly  dry, 
and  immediately  eovered  up  warm.  The  medicated  bath  will  serve  to 
open  the  pores,  and  throw  off  the  refuse  matter  which  has  lodged  in  the 
system.  The  alkaline  water  will  serve  to  remove  the  gummy  matter 
whioh  may  remain  on  the  surface.  The  saline  water  will  stimulate  the 
capillary  system,  giving  it  sufficient  tone  and  energy  to  perform  its 
functions  properly. 

5.  “ Take  one-half  ounce  camphor,  one-half  do.  tincture  capsicum,  one 
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do.  oil  organura,  one-half  do.  oil  red  cedar,  one- fourth  do.  hemlock,  one- 
“l&urtb  do.  sassafras^  one-half  do.  sulphuric  acid,  one-half  pint  [alcohol. 
Compound  these  ingredients  and  form  a liniment,  Bathe  the  legs,  arms, 
and  spinal  column  with  this  liniment  every  evening.  The  magnetic 
fnaehine  should  be  applied  every  day  till  cured.  The  positive  pole  should 
be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  the  negative  pole  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  action  of  the  machine  should  also  be  passed  through  his  knee  joints 
* and  ancle  joints,  and  along  the  spinal1  column,  and  through  from  the 
region  of  the  liver  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  This  last  operation  should 
be  performed  quite  lightly.  The  whole  of  the  operation  should  not 
occupy  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  This  course,  rigidly 
pursued,  will  remove  the  disease,  and  the  patient  will  recover.” 

This  patient  was  brought  to  us  from  Bond  county,  111.,  some  fifty  of 
sixty  miles  from  St.  Louis.  When  he  was  first  placed  uhder  our  care, 
he  was  unable  to  help  himself  in  any  respect.  He  could  not  lift  a foot, 
nor  even  work  his  toes.  His  hands  were  drawn  so  closely  shut  that 
they  had  to  be  forced  open  to  admit  the  poles  of  the  magneto-electrical 
machine.  In  this  condition  he  came  to  us  last  October* * He  is  nowat 
home,  quite  well,  and  able  to  ride  about  and  attend  to  his  business.  This 
patient  had  been  in  this  perilous  condition  nearly  a year  before  'he 
placed  himself  under  our  care.  He  was  first  attacked  with  fever,  aftd 
taken  through  a course  of  strong  medicine  by  an  alopathic  physician, 
under  whose  treatment  he  -became  senseless  and  speechless,  and  lay  in 
this  condition  for  sometime,  his  life  being  entirely  despaired  of.  When 
he  came  to,  he  found  himself  in  this  helpless  condition  which  has  been 
described. 


FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGNETs 

L O VE’S  PHILOSOPHY.  < 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river,  ■* 

And  the  fivers  with  the  Ocean ; 

The  winds  of  heaven  mix,  foreyer, 

With  a sweet  emotion ; 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  single ; 

All  things,  by  a law  divine, 

In  one  another’s  being  mingle — 

Why  not  I with  thine?  ■ 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, < 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another ; 

No  sister  Slower  wonld.be  forgiven 

If  4 disdained  its  brother  ; > 

And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  mountains  kiss  the  sea 
Wh$t  are*  all  these  kis^ings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me? 
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PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Electricity,  Galvanism,  arid  Magnetism,  are  fast  becoming  the  ultfa 
mate  of  motive  power.  Horse  power,  water  power,  and  even  steam 
power,  are  becoming  too  gross,  too  slow  and  sluggish*  for  the  doubly 
refined,  and  lightning-propelled  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tele- 
graphic  speed  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The  good  old  days  of 
plodding  alpng  at  a snail’s  gallop,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  met,  and 
nothing  to  be  overtaken,  have  gradually  given  place  to  innovations,  until 
the  eimple  expedients  of  the  olden  times  have  been  gradually  dropped, 
and  now,  instead  of  the  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag,  and  the  mial  in  the  ' 
other,  the  Yankee  notion  of  meal  in  both  ends,  and  frequently  in  the 
middle  too,  has  dethroned  the  stone,  and  even  expunged  its  name  from 
the  pages  of  history,  in  the  balancing  operations  of  going  to  mill — a great 
saving  of  time  and  unnecessary  weight.  Water  power  Succeeded  the 
necessity  of  horse  power ; but  think  ye  that  it  was  not  combated  and 
denounced  as  a humbugs  by%tho$e  who  believed  horde  power  to  be  thU 
t dtimaie  of  perfection  ?i  but  water  power  triumphed,  and  took  the  firqt 
seat  in  the  synagogue,  and  for  many  a long  day  it  sat  as  supreme  judge 
over  all  other  innovations  which  sought  to  snach  the,  imperial  crown' 
from  his  head.  But  after  a mighty  struggle, 'in  which  many  well 
contested  battles  were  fought,  steam  came  in  for  a full  share  of  the  motive 
power,  ^nd  the  kingdom  was  equally  divided  between  these  formidable 
rivals.  But,  unfortunately,  neither  water  power  nor  steam  power,  like 
the  generations  of  their  respective  ages,  have  learned  any  charity  for 
8ucceedinjg  innovations,  which  may  possibly  supplant  them  both ; as  de 
succeeding  generations  supplant  those  of  preceding  ages. 

Electricity  and  its  modifications,  as  motive  powers*  though  in  an 
edobscent  state,  are  aheady  viewed  with  a jealous  and  suspicious  eye, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  is  disputed  and  contested  with  all  the  monopo- 
lising power  of  two  great  monarch*.  Bult  Electricity,  Magjtetism, 
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are  more  etherial  in  their  characters  — more  sentient  in  their  operations* 
and  consequently  more  consonant  with  the  present  improved,  refined, 
and  lightning  travelling  minds  of  the  present  age. 

Horse  power,  water  power,  steam  power,  as  well  as  all  the  more  gross 
and  rude  materials  of  nature,  are  gradually  giving  way  before  the 
refining  p'ower  or  the  arts  and  sciences.  Agriculture,  in  its  rude  and 
unimproved  simplicity,  was  nothing  more  than  the  digging  up  of  the 
ground  with  sharpened  sticks.  The  seeds  were  rudely  and  unscientifi- 
cally sown,  awkwardly  cultivated,  indifferently  preserved,  and  vulgarly 
devoured.  But  Time  moved  on  with  his  refining  wheels  ; the  con-^ 
stitution  of  our  globe  has  gradually  improved,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
wheels  of  time  in  their  revolutions.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  steadily 
kept  pace  with  the  constitution  of  the  globe.  The  animals  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  upon  which  they  live,  and  consequently  have  kept  pace 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  man,  the  crowning  perfection  of  nature’s 
works,  combining  within  himself  the  elements  of  the  whole,  omniverous 
in  his  character,  possessing  the  nature  of  all,  in  both  extremes — their  uses 
and  abuses,  in  every  variety  of  combination — harmonizing,  not  only  with 
the  vegtablee  and  lower  animal  kingdoms,  in  their  present  improved 
condition,  but  also  with  the  present  improved  condition  of  the  constitution 
of  the  globe  itself. 

Hence,  we  perceive  the  rationale  of  the  improvements  of  the.  day, 
which  are  connected  with  the  past,  and  linked  to  the  future.  Man,  in 
his  language,  has  gone  through  thousands  of  modifications — innovation 
after  innovation  has  come  ahd  gone, in  words  and  their  significations;  in 
sentences,  and  their  grammatical  constructions ; in  ideas,  their  truth  and 
falsity.  Languages  have  risen  and  fallen.  Theory  has  supplanted 
theory.  The  philosophy  of  to-day  is  passing  off  the  stage  of  action, 
preparatory  for  the  philosophy  of  to-morrow ; like  the  waves  *f  the 
ocean,  they  are  rolled  up  by  the  breezes  of  heaven,  only  to  be  swallowed 
by  the  mighty  abyss  of  time. 

In  dress,  man  has  not  been  less  capricious;  the  dress  of  each  preced- 
ing age  has  appeared  absurd  and  monstrous  to  the  neit.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  taechanical  operations,  one  improvement  succeeds  another  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  the  inventors  have  scarcely  time  to  reconcile 
the  wonderfulness  of  the  invention  with  the  incredulity  of  the*  age,  until 
it  is  eclipsed  by  some  invention*  more  Wonderful  still ; and  thus  the  exdte-t 
ment  is  kept  up,  and  the  mind  is  carried  along,  at  telegraphic  speed, 
through  the  rude  and  uncouth  operations  of  the  primitive  ages,  in  a 
regular  series,  and  connected  chain  of  improvements,  down  to  the  high* 
ly  refined  and  polished  operat5ons  of  the  present  day. 
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Take  up  the  pages  of  history,  and  through  them  as  a telescope,  exer- 
cise the  mental  eye.  View  man  in  his  primeval  simplicity,  before  art 
and  its  imps,  (or  the  evil  one)  insinuated  its  winding  (or  serpentine)  de- 
vices into  his  peaceful  and  contented  abode,  (or  the  Garden  of  Eden.)  Iji 
those  days  of  simplicity,  man’s  physical  constitution  was  unimpaired  by 
^disease.  No  taint  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  (the  abuse  of  the  passions ,) 
Jhad  evpr  manifested  itself  through  the  physical  and  mental  operations  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  (or  the  first  man  and  woman,)  and  their  posterity.  Man 
was  then  a beautiful  machine,  erect  in  his  form,  noble  in  his  countenance,  and 
hale  in  his  constitution.  No  physical  ailments  preyed  upon  his  vital  organs 
— man  was  physically  great.  His  mental  power  partook  of  the  same  charac- 
ter— quick  in  his  perceptions — retentive  in  his  memory,  and  correct  in  his 
^reasoning — the  triune  powers — the  three  great  divisions  which  consti- 
tute the  man.  1st,  the  physical  system;  2d,  the'vital  principle  ; and  8d, 
the  mental  power,  were  each  healthy — perfectly  organized  an£  adjusted 
to  each  other.  No  morbid  or  cjiseased  desires  manifested  themselves, 
through  either  thought,  word  or  action.  Then  did  man  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
,the  earth  in  disinterested  happiness. 

The  physical  law  \yas  obeyed,  and  man  lived  and  died  free  from  bruis- 
ed bodies  and  broken  bones  j — pains,  aches, and  soreness  were  strangers 
3in  the  land. 

Man  walked  forth  as  strong  as  the  lion  and  as  elastic  as  the  nymphs 
of  the  morning. 

The  organic  law  was  then  obeyed,  and  man  lived,  until  the  vital  ma- 
chinery was  naturally  worn  out  by  the  friction  of  its  own  continual  mo- 
tion,— when  he  as  gradually  and  as  imperceptibly  sank  down  into  thfi 
grave,  as  he  had  gradually  grown  into  manhood.  No  affections  of  the 
heart  to  produce  timidity  ; no  diseases  of  the  liver,  to  render  man  melan- 
cholic ; no  disease  of  the  kindeys,  to  disable  and  enfeeble ; no  disease  of 
the  stomach,  to  sicken  j no  disease  of  the  lungs,  to  flatter  and  increase  the 
hopes  for  life,  while  death  was  severing  the^  last  chord  upon  which  life 
was  suspended  ; no  inflammation  of  the  brain,  to  disenthrone  reason,  while 
it  carried  its  victim  down  to  a maniac’s  grave.  In  this  healthy  condition 
did  man  go  forth  to  till  the  ground,  and  gather  the  innocent  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

The  moral  law  was  obeyed,  and  man  cultivated  a due  degree  of  re- 
spect for  his  fellow  man.  His  benevolence  was  exercised,  and  he  divid- 
ed with  and  assisted  those  whose  condition  required  his  assistance  to 
.make  their  condition  equal  with  his  own.  Hope  was  exercised,  and 
to-morrow  always  came  provided  with  a sufficiency  to  satiate  our  natural 
.jwant*.  Conscientiousnes  was  exercised,  aud  justice  was  dealt  out  tp 
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all.  In  short,  to  love  mercy,  deal  justly  and  walk  humbly  with  the  truth, 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  No  loud  and  hypocritical  professions  were  made 
in  high  places ; no  pharisaical  prayers  were  made  at  the  corners  of  pub- 
lic streets;  no  wolves  prowling  about  in  sheep’s  clothing,  to  rob  the  flocks 
of  their  fleeces;  no  fleeces,  (money)  then  required  to  carry  on  the  works, 
of  the  Lord,  (Priests)  ; no  Devil  to  scare  the  people  to  be  good  ; no  fire 
and  brimstone  to  punish  them  for  being  bad ;— but  one  eternal  round  of 
just  harmonious  nature  was  universal  and  complete,  man  came  forth  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  “ in  the  Lord’s  own  appointed  way,”  and  to  the 
dust  did  his  body  return,  and  “ the  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it.” 

The  intellectual  law  was  obeyed,  and  man  exercised  his  perceptive 
faculties,  anc)  observed  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  discovered  that 
he  could  not  create  or  anihilate  anything ; that  he  could  only  decompose 
end  recompose — modi  y.  His  retentive  faculties  were  exercised,  and 
his  observations  were  stored  up,  and  remembered.  Jlis  reflective  powers 
were  exercised,  and  memory  was  drawn  on  for  facts,  which  were  analyzed 
and  synlhatised,  compaired  and  justly  disposed  of.  His  con  tructive facul- 
ties were  exercised,  diercted  by  reason,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  the  age 
were  spoken  into  existence.  Under  the  guidance  of  reason,  prompted  by 
Acquisitiveness,  Ideality,  Approbativpness,  &c.,  were  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences cultivated  and  improved,  until  man  walked  abroad  the  very  image 
of  greatness ; like  the  sun  in  the  meridian,  he  shone  forth  with  unalloy- 
ed refulgence,  surrounded  by  all  the  blessings  of  a beneficent  world. 
He  had  not  ing  more  to  do,  th  n to  continue  in  the  obedience  of  these 
great  laws  of  nature,  and  pure  unalloyed  happiness  would  have  remained 
his  eternal  and  immutable  companion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

But,  alas,  the  serpentine  insinuations  and  desires  of  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  Amitiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
&c.,  tempted  man,  and  overcame  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and 
he  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruits,*  and  did  eat  eyen  to  gluttony,  which 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  powers  which  constitute 
jnan  ; the  seeds  of  disease  were  sown  henceforth  in  the  vital  organism — 
plan  no  longer  walked  erect  in  the  image  of  his  Creator  — he  found  him- 
self groping  about  in  the  dark  alone,  blind  and  halt.  The  organic  law 
violated  and  the  penalty  was  attached — man  was  brought  low  upon  the  sick 
couch — a violent  fever  parched  his  skin,  and  pnin  racked  his  body. 
Hence,. the  son  of  man,  (the  doctor)  was  sent  by  his  heavenly  father  ( the 
goodness  of  his  own  nature ),  with  glad  t’ dings  of  great  joy,  (health  and 
long  life,)  to  all  who  should  believe,  return  and  be  obedient  to  the  simple 
law  of  our  nature.  But  man  has  not  believed — he  would  sooner  continue* 

• What  is  meant  here  by  forbidden  frnits,  is  the  abase  of  every  thing  which  may  be  ttsed. 
It  wM  only  the  j^buse  which  was  forbi4den^  not  the  use. 
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in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  follow  some  far-fetched  and  empyrical 
views,  indicated  by  $ morbid  condition  of  the  selfish  passions,  than  to  re- 
turn,to  the  simplicity  of  his  nature;  obey  the  organic  law  and  reap  its 
fe wards — health  and  happiness.  The  son  of  man,  ( the  doctor,)  whose 
province  it  was  to  redeem  man  from  his  fallen  and  diseased  condition, 
from  sympathising  too  strongly  with  his  patients,  became  equally  contami- 
nated and  liable  to  disease,  and  not  only  tailed  to  redeem  and  save  the 
world  from  disc  se  and  premature  death,  but  was  actually  taken  captive 
by  disease,  tried — condemned — and  crucified  between  two  malefactors, 
empyricism  and  quackery,  (or  ignorance  and  design.)  Since  which  time 
the  human  family  have  been  left  unguarded  and  unprotected,  against  the 
wiles  of  disease,  which  has  gone  on  committing  its  ravages  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  man  until  there  is  no  soundness  in  him.  Sickness,  pain  and 
premature  death  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  mighty  deep. — 
Henceforth  Doctor  after  Doctor  appears  direct  from  heaven,  (or  the  starting 
point,)  wTith  the  balm  of  Gilead,  (or  the  heaven-born  medicine)  the  very 
touch  of  which  converts  disease  into  health ; and  3uch  are  its  sanative 
powers  that  the  whole  human  family  are  abroad,  jocund  and  gay,  with 
imaginary  health  and  happiness ; all  singing  praises  to  the  heavenly  de- 
liverer, who  has  thus  timely  mediated  between  them  and  death,  and  open- 
ed up  the  way  for  their  safe  delivery  and  return  to  health  and  happiness. 
And  it  is  not  until  they  have  puffed  the  doctor  into  a princely  fortune,  and 
given  him  full  assurance  of  their  whole-souled  gratitude,  by  swallowing 
his  millions  of  nostrums , that  they,  to  their  great  astonishment,  find  them- 
selves still  blind,  sick,  pained,  and  sore;  and  as  a demonstrative 
proof  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  doctor’s  nostrums,  the  far  greater 
proportion  of  them  are  in  due  time  gathered  to  their  fathers,  the  promised 
heaven  of  the  faithful,  where  all  diseases  are  blotted  out  with  one  dash 
of  the  pen,  which  records  the  facts  by  blanks ! 

But  the  time  has  not  passed  yet  for  the  arising  of  heaven-born  mission- 
aries, neither  in  medicine  nor  religion.  They  have  both  ascended  and 
descended;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  come  from  above  and  below, 
according  to  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  respective  ages  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. They  are  now  coming,  and  they  will  continue  to  come,  as  long  as 
doubt  and  uncertainty  are  convertible  into  articles  of  traffic,  and  greedily 
exchanged  for  truth,  [or  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar.’] 

Each  age  must  give  birth  to  its  great  discoveries,  and  each  discovery  must 
Jiave  its  discoverer.  Nature  does  not  work  without  tools,  any  more  than 
doctors  do  without  nostrums,  divines  without  creeds , or  lawyers  without 
tautological  formula.  Nature  is  now  about  to  exercise  this  noble  function — 

Jier  creative  power,  A great  and  magnanimous  discovery  is  about  to  burst 
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upon  this  age — one  which  will  turn  the  doctors  topsy-turvy , and  convert 
their  empyrical  and  butchering  operations  into  a mild,  efficient  and  harm- 
less practice — a system  in  which  opinion  and  presumption  will  be  ex- 
changed for  knowledge,  and  doubts  for  certainties. 

.Every  effect  will  have  its  cause,  and  every  cause  will  have  its  antidote. 
The  old  astrological  notions  of  the  ruder  ages,  will  give  place  to  the  sim- 
ple philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Th,e  world  is  rife  for  it.  In- 
quiry, examination,  and  discussion,  have  awakened  a latent  interest,  which 
is  spreading  wider  and  deeper,  until  the  whole  civilized  world  has  be- 
come aroused  to  its  importance  and  necessity,  and  are  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  second  coming  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  who  is  to  banish  the  monster,  Death,  with  all  his  tor- 
turing imps,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  leave  man  as  we  found  him 
before  his  passions  triumphed  over  his  reason — healthy,  happy,  and  wise. 

This  great  personage  has  been  promised  ten  thousand  times,  and  as  of- 
ten has  the  world  presumed  it  beheld  him  .;  and  as  often  has  jt  been  dis- 
appointed. Perfection  does  not  belong  to  any  age  nor  its  philosophy. 
Progressive  improvement  is  the  order  of  nature.  There  probably  never 
was  an  age  in  which  great  practical  discoveries  followed  each  other  in 
such  quick  succession.  The  imponderable  agents  have  been  snatched 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  have  burst  upon  the  astonished  world,  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  etherial  and  glorious  effects.  Yet  every  new  discov- 
ery in. its  turn  has  been  pronounced  a humbug , when  in  reality  the  gener- 
ation thus  sitting  in  judgment  is  the  humbug — it  is  they  who  are  found 
to  be  in  the  wrong  and  not  the  principle  discovered.  Even  Christ  and 
his  doctrines  were  pronounced  a humbug  by  the  Jews,  and  crucified  for  his 
innovations  ! ! ! 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  world  steadily  advances,  and  those 
principles  which  are  considered  the  humbugs  and  innovations  of  this  age, 
become  the  settled  principles  of  the  next.  Time  rolls  on,  and  prejudice 
after  prejudice  gives  way,  and  innovation  succeeds  innovation,  until  the 
people  have  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  innovations  constitute  a part 
of  the  immutable  operations  of  nature.  And  now,  instead  of  repulsing  every 
jiiew  discovery  and  denouncing  it  as  a humbug , they  are  anxiously  and  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  personage  which  ha£ 
been  so  frequently  promised, — 

AND  HERE  HE  IS  — 

.The  Electrical  theory  of  health  and  disease  — the  duodynamic  practice  of 
medicine — the  science  of  healing  the  sick,  not  by  posionous  drugs  thrown 
into  the  stomach,  which  irritate  and  corrode  the  delicate  membranes'of  the 
jvital  organs,  producing  congestion  and  death ; — but  by  vibratory  motion. 
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produced  by  the  negative  and  positive  forces  passed  through  the  part  af- 
fected— healthy  actions  are  produced,  disease  removed,  and  health  speed- 
ily restored.  No  draining  of  the  vital  fluid  — no  nostrums  to  be 
swallowed  — no  death  strugles  to  be  witnessed  between  disease  and  the 
doctors !!  “ The  vale  is  rent  in  twain,  from  bottom  to  top.  ” The  dark- 

ness of  obscurity  is  exposed  to  view.  The  light  is  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest element,  and  presented  without  alloy.  From  the  days  of  Hyppo- 
crates,  medicine  has  been  practised  by  the  wise  of  the  earth.  It  has  been 
taught  in  schools  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  yet  it  has  changed 
more  than  a hundred  times  since  the  days  of  Galen.  Every  age  has  its 
innumerable  schools,  and  every  school  has  its  two  or  three  infallible  rem- 
edies, upon  which  it  depends  for  the  removal  of  every  disease ; Anally, 
modification  succeeds  modification,  as  fast  as  one  generation  of  physicians 
succeeds  another.  Each  school,  and  each  generation  ; and  indeed  each 
practitioner  denouncing  the  practice  of  the  other,  proving  conclusively, 
that  there  is  neither  science,  order,  beauty,  certainty,  nor  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  such  a heterogeneous  mass  of  corrupted  nonsense. 

But  it  is  not  good  policy  to  pull  down  without  building  up.  When 
Christ  came  on  earth,  he  said,  “ I came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
fulfil  it.”  Such  should  be  the  policy  of  every  philanthropist,  to  build  up 
that  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  leaving  error  to  fall  with  its  own 
ponderous  weight.  Upon  this  principle  we  design  to  act,  however  our 
motives  may  be  questioned.  Lest  we  monopolize  too  much  of  this  num- 
ber, we  reserve  our  theory,  to  commence  with  the  next  number. 


MEDICAL. 

CLAIRVOYANT  EXAMINATION  OF  MRS.— BY  CHARLES  E AKER. 

Disease : — “ This  patient  is  inclined  to  inflammatory  actions  — The  blood 
determines  too  much  to  the  lungs,  and  very  frequently  to  the  head  — 
the  lower  extremities  become  very  cold.  There  is  too  much  serum  in 
the  blood — it  is  of  a watery  consistency.  The  patient  labors  under  great 
difficulty  of  breathings  especially  when  under  the  influence  of  the  least 
cold.  There  is  severe  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  also  in  the  left  shoulder 
under  the  Clavical  bone.  Great  irregularity  in  the  menstrual  secretions 
— The  Euterine  organs  are  quite  morbid,  and  require  correcting.  The 
lungs  are  sympathetically  affected. — The  air  cells  in  the  left  lobe  are  con- 
siderably contracted.  The  liver  is  not  sufficiently  active,  and  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  consequently  feeble  and  do  not  perform  their  functions 
properly.” 
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Remedies. — One  o i.  Dandelion  {Leon  iadon  Taraxacum,)  i do.  Blood 
root,  ( Sanguinaria  Canadensis)  add  one  quart  of  water  and  boil  down  to 
three!  pints,  drink  half  a gill  three  times  per  day.” 

2d.  “ Two  oz*  of  Sarsaparilla,  ( Jlralia  dfudicaulis]  two  do.  Pleurisy 
foot,  Jlsclepias  Tuber osa,  Skunk  Cabbage,  Idodes  Fceiida , one  do.,  Blood 
root,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  two  and  a half  do.,  Wild  Cherry  bark, 
Prunus  Virginiana , two  do.,  Liverwort*  Hepatica  Jlmricana,  three  do., 
Hoarhound,  Marrvbium  Vulgare , two  and  a half  drachms  Copsicum ; add 
water  and  boil  till  all  the  strength  is  obtained,  reduce  to  three  pints,  and 
add  loaf  sugar,  and  best  spirits  to  make  a syrup.  Take  table  spoonful 
three  times  per  day.” 

3d.  “ Three  drachms  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Ferri  Sulphas,  five  do.  Car- 
bonate of  Potash,  Potasoe  Curb  onus,  make  into  four  grain  pills.  Take 
One  three  times  per  day — gradually  increasing  the  quantity  to  three  pef 
dose.” 

4th*  “ Blister  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders.” 

5th*  “ Spotige  the  system  over  once  per  day  with  tepid  saline  water, 
taking  dare  to  rub  the  patient  thouroughly  dry  with  a coarse  towel  or 
flannel.” 

6th.  “ It  will  be  necessary  for  the  patient  to  take  a gentle  emetic  once 
per  week,  for  two  weeks.  This  course  with  care  in  dieting  will  soon  re- 
store to  health.” 

We  here  submit  another  case  examined  by  the  same  clairvoyant,  which 
also  proved  very  successful.  The  case  was  a desperate  one,  and  6ne  of 
lohg  standing.  “This  patient  is  nearly  blind;  the  optic  nerves  are  very 
weak ; one  is  too  far  gone  to  be  restored  — the  right  one ; the  other  may  be 
restored,  to  some  extent,  by  careful  treatment.  There  is  a dark  aqueous 
matter  secreted  from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  eye  and  deposited  between 
the  retina  and  the  aqueous  humor  in  which  the  eye  swims.  This  serves 
very  much  to  obstruct  the  vision,  and  unless  prompt  treatment  is  resorted 
to  the  patient  must  soon  become  entirely  blind**  The  disease  arises  from 
a scrofulous  and  rheumatic  humor  which  exists  in  the  blood.  In  the  first 
place,  he  felt  a pain  above  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  improved  by  the 
action  of  the  machine,  which  serves  very  materially  to  strengthen  the 
optic  nerves  and  remove  the  humor.  The  right  eye  might  be  operated  on 
surgically,  but  there  is  great  danger,  and  would  not  advise  it  now. 
There  Was  at  one  time  a great  inflammation  in  this  eye,  and  that  Was  the 
time  to  have  removed  the  difficulty.  It  is  now  too  late  to  do  anything  for* 
this  eye,  but  the  other  may  be  improved.  The  nerve  of  this  eye  is  very 
weak,  and  must  be  gently  roused  into  action.  The  blood  is  in  a bail 
condition,  and  does  not  circulate  equally — it  determines  too  much  to  the 
• head,  i to  the  region  of  the  eyes. 
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Prescription, — “ The  patient  should  take  an  active  cathartic,  once  per 
week,  of  cream  tartar  and  mandrake,  (podophyllum  pdlatum.) 

2.  i oz.  Tincture  of  Capsicum,  j do.  Tincture  of  Iodine,  in  which 
put  one  drachm  of  Belladonna ; rub  this  well  in  round  the  eye  and  back  of 
the  neck,  every  morning  and  evening.  Bathe  the  head  well  with  cold 
water  before  using  the  liniment.  Bathe  the  feet  every  night  in  hot  water, 
iand  once  a week  apply  to  the  eye  a poultice  of  slippery  Elm  and  stramonium 
leaves,  wet  with  spirits.  Use  the  magneto-electrical  machine  once  per 
day,  taking  care  to  apply  the  negative  pole  to  the  eye,  and  the  positive  to 
the  back  of  the  neck.  The  patient  must  be  careful  not  to  strain  his  eye 
by  looking  at  objects.  Must  not  go  out  in  the  hot  sun,  as  it  causes  the 
blood  to  flow  too  strongly  to  the  head,  and  by  this  means  irritates  the  eyes. 
His  diet  should  be  light,  principally  vegetable,  and  his  drink  cooling. 
No  liquor  or  coffee,  as  either  serves  to  inflame  the  blood.  Should  be 
bled  in  the  feet  once  per  week  for  three  or  four  weeks,  taking  one  pint  of 
blood  at  each  bleeding.” 

We  have  found  the  use  of  this  machine  very  efficacious  in  removing 
weakness  and  dimness  from  the  eyes ; also  inflammation,  and  even  cata- 
ract. If  it  does  not  effect  an  entire  cure  in  every  instance,  there  is  no 
case  in  which  we  have  used  it  in  which  it  has  not  proved  beneficial. 
The  great  forte  of  this  machine  is  to  rouse  a thorough  and  complete 
action  in  any  particular  part,  or  throughout  the  whole  system.  In  order 
to  rouse  an  action  through  the  whole  system,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
positive  pole  to  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  and  the  negative  pole  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  feet  had  better,  in  most  instances,  be  placed  in  hot 
Water.  This  will  prove  successful  in  rousing  an  action  in  general ; and 
at  the  same  time  serve  very  materially  to  equalize  the  circulation.  I 
have  applied  it  in  this  manner,  in  cases  of  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  producing  the  most  decidedly  beneficial  results  in  a few  minutes.  In 
cases  of  consumption,  where  the  hectic  glow  was  strongly  depicted  on  the 
cheek,  we  have  caused  it  in  the  same  manner  to  pass  off  in  ten  minutes, 
leaving  the  cheek  quite  pale  ; and  every  time  the  machine  w as  applied, 
the  flush  would  return  less,  vividly.  We  have  succeeded  in  removing 
several  difficult  cases  of  this  character ; and  we  are  very  sanguine  in 
believing  that,  where  this  disease  is  not  too  deeply  seated,  by  the  aid  of 
Clairvoyance  and  this  machine,  we  can,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
produce  a perfect  cure. 

We  have  in  several  instances  applied  this  machine  very  successfully  in 
cataleptic  fits.  In  every  case  of  derangement  of  the  catamenial  dischar- 
ges, it  has  proved  entirely  successful.  One  application  removed  a case 
of  six  months  standing;  but  in  most  cases  it  requires  several  judicious 
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applications.  This  machine,  although  simple  in  its  application,  requires 
ad  much  skill  in  its  use,  for  producing  the  beat  results,  as  does  the  giv- 
ing of  medicine. 

4 These  small  vibratory  and  rotary  Galvanic  Batteries,  which  from  their 
cheapness  are  falling  into  every  bodies’  hands,  are  destined  to  injure,  and 
for  a time  almost  entirely  ruin,  the  Duodynamic  practice  of  medicine. — 
These  batteries  have  not  sufficient  power  in  chronic  cases  to  produce  a 
rO-action  in  the  system,  especially  where  unscientifically  applied.  But 
when  properly  applied,  they  are  capable  of  producing  very  fine  results 
in  many  instances.  The  magneto-electrical  machine  is,  however,  unpar- 
alleled in  its  power  and  efficacy  in  every  class  and  degree  of  disease. 

The  vibrations  produced  by  this  machine,  ip  the  system,  are  more  full 
and  flowing.  The  effects  are  quicker,  more  readily  perceived,  and  morq 
lasting.  No  remedy  or  class  of  remedies  has  proved  so  successful  in  oijr 
hands  as  this  simple  machine. 

METEOROLOGY. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

By  the  Senior  Secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Society. 

The  early  history  of  Meteorology  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  and 
uncertainty.  The  first  cultivators  of  this  important  science  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  true  cause  of  those  interesting  phenomena  to  which  they  were 
eye  witnesses ; consequently  they  made  but  little  progress,  partly  from 
their  ignorance  of  astronomy,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  instruments 
necessary  to  make  observations.  Among  the  most  ancient  promoters  of 
the  study  of  Meteorology  we  find  Theophrastus,  a celebrated  botanist  and 
physician,  who  collected  all  the  popular  prognostics  of  the  changes  of  the 
weather  that  were  current  in  his  day ; to  which  he  prefixed  the  most  an- 
cient ones  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  : the  whole  of  which  Aratus 
put  into  Greek  hexameter  verse  in  his  “ Diasema.”  These  Virgil 
expressed  in  the  most  elegant  language  in  his  “ Georgies.”  Lucretius 
copied  many  of  them  into  his  celebrated  book,  “De  Rerum  Natura.” 
Aristotle,  Plautus,  Seneca,  and  Lucan,  also,  accurately  took  notice  of,  and 
recorded,  atmospheric  phenomena.  Thus  we  find  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans handing  down  these  popular  opinions.  More  modern  philosophers 
have  written  commentations  on  all  these  authors,  and  expatiated  largely 
upon  them  in  copious  notes,  and  varied  illustrations.  Still  Meteorology 
made  no  progress  as  a science.  The  object  of  their  observations  was  to 
enable  them  to  predict  with  greater  certainty  the  future  changes  of  the 
weather ; indeed,  this  is  the  most  useful  purpose  to  which  Meteorology 
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caii  be  applied  ; but  we  do  not  possess,  even  at  the  present  time,  suffi- 
cient data  to  do  this  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Shepherds,  husband- 
men, mariners,  and  others,  whose  employment  kept  them  almost  constant- 
ly in  the  open  air,  and  who  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  most 
popular  prognostications  of  the  ancient  philosophers  just  referred  to, 
could  foretel  with  greater  certainty  what  sort  of  weather  was  coming  than 
their  most  scientific  philosophers  and  meteorologists  : hence  they  formed 
a sort  of  intermediate  code  of  prognosticating  rules,  founded  partly  on 
the  ancient  traditions,  and  partly  on  experience.  We  find  too,  numerous 
little  sayings,  proverbial  adages,  and  quaint  expressions  respecting  the' 
weather,  which  have  been  handed  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity;  but 
many  of  which,  from  a departure  from  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  re- 
peated introductions  of  new  adages,  after  a lapse  of  a few  centuries,  lost 
their  force  and  dwindled  into  mere  absurdities. 

The  ancient  writers,  the  authors,  or  collectors  of  those  adages  which  had 
reference  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  founded  their  prognostics  upon 
their  imperfect  notions  of  astronomy.  The  periods  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies were  made  use  of  to  measure  the  parts  of  the  year,  and  their  regular 
returns  were  accurately  compared  with  the  periodical  returns  of  terres- 
trial phenomena,  and  used  to  designate  the  year,  the  months,  the  days,  the 
hours,  and  the  seasons.  Ephemerides,  calenders,  and  almanacs,  of  all 
kinds,  began  to  be  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  sever- 
al seasons  and  the  occupation  of  the  husbandmen  in  each;  hence  we  find, 
in  all  the  ancient  works  on  this  subject,  numerous  astronomical  allusions 
and  references  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  constellations,  all  of  which 
bear  testimony  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  science,  if  at  that  time 
it  could  be  justly  so  termed,  by  our  forefathers.  Their  agricultural  occu- 
pations were  regulated  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  constellations  of 
the  zodiac,  and  others,  that  were  very  conspicuous  in  the  heavenly  vault ; 
they  then  compared  these  daily  phenomena  with  the  arrival  of  birds,  the 
flowering  of  plants,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ancient  rustic  calenders.  Virgil  alludes  in  the  commence-  . 
ment  of,  and  indeed  throughout  his  “ Georgies,”  to  the  celestial  signs  of 
the  seasons.  He  says : 

“ quo  sidere  terram 

Vertere,  Maecenas,  ulmisqueadj unger e vites  eonveniat.” 

“ Under  what  star  we  may  prepare  the  ground, 

And  when  to  elms  the  grape  vines  may  be  bound.” 

And  to  the  sailor  he  says : 

“ Navita  turn  stellis,  numeros  et  nomina  fecit,  , 

Pleiades,  Hyades,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arcton.”  • 
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“ The  sailors  quarterfed  heaven,  and  fouhd  a name 
For  every  fixed  and  every  wandering  star, 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Car.” — Dryden* 
These  observations  must  have  been  a source  of  amusement  and  advam* 
tage,  both  to  the  shepherds,  the  husbandmen,  and  the  mariners  of  old : 
who,  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  heavens,  in  a fine  climate,  and  be- 
neath an  almost  perpetually  serene  sky,  had  innumerable  bpportunities  of 
watching  the  various  changes  of  the  length  of  the  days,  the  progress  of  the 
seasn  s,  and  the  atmospheric  phenomena  connected  with  theifc.  The  Sci- 
ence of  the  celestial  signs  is  ascribed  by  fcicero  to  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Babylonians.  Other  writers  ascribe  it  to  the  Indians  and  Egyptians.  Of 
this,  however,  we  are  not  satisfactorily  informed,  but  we  have  seen  that 
it  was  earnestly  cultivated  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at  a very  early  peri- 
od. Steering  vessels  by  the  stars  is  ampng  the  earliest  recorded  facts  in 
the  history  of  navigation  ; so  is  the  planting,  sowing,  and  gathering-in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  the  stars,  among  the  earliest  records  of  agriculture. 
The  ancient  mariner  had  his  fixed  index  of  the  north  pole — the  “ Tyrian 
Cynosure he  watched  for  the  “ rainy  Hyades,  the  stormy  Orion,  and 
the  signum  pluviale  capellae.”  He  knew’,  by  the  rising  of  the  “ Pleiades,” 
when  the  seas  would  be  open  for  sailing  ; he  guarded  against  the  coming 
storm  by  the  setting  of  “ Arcturus,”  and  the  rising  of  the  “ Hoedi.” 
He  knew  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  he  kept  the 
watches  of  the  night  by  looking  well  to  the  position  of  “ Ursa  Major.” 
The  husbandmen,  too,  marked  the  different  seasons  by  the  overflowing  of 
theNile ; for  “ Sirius,  or  the  Dog-Star,”  admonished  him  of  its  approach : 
by  the  setting  of  “Pisces,”  and  the  return  of  the  swallow,  he  marked  h» 
season  of  spring.  In  short,  every  rusjtic  operation  had  its  admonitory 
sign,  and  the  husbandman  regulated  his  labors  for  every  month  in  the  year 
by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  shepherd  was  equally  dependent  on  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  had  his  Pascal  “ Aries,”  and  his 
star  of  “ Arcady.”  He  unfolded  his  flock  with  the  morning  ray  of  “ Phos- 
phorus’s,” and  watched  at  eventide  for  the  “star  that  the  shepherd  fold.” 
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ELECTRICITY. 

Continued  from  pagt  HO. 

Ill  the  experiments  oh  excitation,  (given  in  the  ninth  a end  tenth  nunfc- 
bers,)  three  things  are  to  be  considered. 

First  — How  it  is,  that  if  the  electric  fluid  is  so  easily  excited,  its  ef- 
fects are  not  always  visible. 

Secondly  — How  can  these  various  effects  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause. 

Thirdly  — What  is  the  real  cause  of  them,  or  of  electrical  effects  in 
general. 

This  last  proposition  we  may  now  discuss.  The  others  will  need  for 
their  full  elucidation  the  electrical  machine.  We  refer,  therefore,  under 
the  first  and  second  heads,  to  the  forthcoming  chapters  on  electrics  and 
conductors,’  and  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion.  We  have  now  rather 
to  do  with 

THE  CJL  USE  OF  EXCITJi  270 JV. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that,  wherever  we  have  shown  friction, 
there  has  also  been  separation  of  contact;  and  upon  a strict  examination 
it  wilfbe  found,  that,  although  the  rubbing  of  two  dissimilar  bodies  together 
may,  and  ddes,  occasion  the  electric  fluid  to  be  disturbed,’  yet  it  is  only 
when  these  bodies  are  held  apart,  that  each  is  found  to  put  on  electrical 
appearances.  We  say  each,  for  although  only  one  may  appear  excited, 
yet  it  will  soon  become  apparent  that  both  are  equally  affected,  though  in 
a different  manner,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Thus  in  Ex . 1 the 
brown  paper  is  the  one  body,  and  the  coat  the  other.  In  Ex . 7 the 
ribbons  are  excited  by  the  hand,  and  it  is  when  the  hand  is  drawn  away 
from  them  that  they  show  themselves  electrical;  so  also  in  Ex.  8,  the 
comb  passing  over  the  hair  must  certainly  be  separated  in  turn  from  those 
particular  parts  it  touches  in  ils'course  along,  and  not  till  then  is  it  seen  that 
those  parts  are  electrical;  and  thus  in  every  experiment  there  is  not 
merely  friction,  but  separation  of  the  parts  rubbed  together ; were  it  not  so 
no  electrical  appearance  would  be  perceived,  as  is  clearly  proved  by 

THE  SULPHUR  CONE. 

This  apparatus  is  formed  from  a large  wine  or  ale  glass/  This  is  clean- 
ed, and  a part  of  the  outside  covered  with  tin  foil.  A wire  is  twisted 
round  this  covered  part,  and  bent  so  as  conveniently  to  hold  a pair  of 
pith  balls  suspended  on  very  fine  wires,  or  on  linen  threads.  Withinside 
the  glass  is  to  be  poured  melted  sulphur,  to  about  the  same  height,  or  a 
little  above  the  edge  of  the  tin  foil,  and  the  end  of  a glass  rod,  or  else  of  a 
silk  cord,  dropped  into  the  sulphur  while  melted. 
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Ex.  23.  — Lift  tip,  by  the  glass,  or  silk  handle,  the  sulphur  within  the 
conical  glass,  and  at  the  moment  of  separation  the  pith  balls  will  diverge, 
or  separate  from  each  other.  Let  the  sulphur  drop  down  again  into  the 
glass,  and  this  action  of  the  balls  will  cease.  Again  produce  a separation 
of  contact,  and  they  will  again  diverge ; and  thus,  for  a considerable  time, 
the  alternate  action  will  be  kept  up,  even  indeed  for  days  and  weeks. 

Ex.  24  — Take  a piece  of  glass,  about  five  inches  long  by  three  inches 
broad  — warm  it,  wrap  tin  foil  all  over  it,  and  rub  the  outside  of  the  tin 
foil  smartly  with  the  hand.  The  glass  thus  excited,  held  to  the  cap  of 
Bennet’s  gold-leaf  electrometer,  will  not  show  any  electrical  effect  while 
if  remains  wrapped  in  the  tin  foil,  but  if  this  be  removed,  and  the  glass 
alone  be  presented,  the  gold  leaves  will  instantly  diverge. 

Ex.  25.  — Varnish  one  side  of  a piece  of  glass  •*—  when  quite  dry  and 
hard  scrape  off  some  of  the  varnish  with  a knife,  on  to  the  cap  of  the  elec- 
trometer. The  electric  fluid,  rendered  apparent  by  the  separation  of 
contact  between  the  varnish  and  glass,  will  be  indicated,  as  before,  by  the 
divergence  of  the  gold  leaves.  Were  it  needful  to  illustrate  this  princi- 
ple more  strongly*  the  experiments  with  the  Electrophones  and  Circular 
Rubbing  Machine  are  conclusive. 

The  electEophorus, 

Which  may  truly  be  called  the  cheapest  and  simplest  electrical  machine, 
which  is  of  real  value,  is  described,  and  ifiay  be  made  as  follows : — 

Procure  a round  piece  of  tin,  about  ten" inches  over,  and  have  the  edge 
of  it  tufned  up  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,'  So  ais  to  be  capable  of  holding 
some  of  the  following  mixture,  (which  is  to  be  mixed  together,)  one 
pound  of  yellow  rosin,  and  two  ounces  of  wax.  This  being  poured  into 
it,  and  suffered  to  cool,  one  part  of  the  Electrophorus  will  be  complete. 
Next  provide  a round  plate  of  wood,  about  a half  an  inch  thick,  and  six 
or  seven  inches  over,  which  must  have  a smooth  edge,  and  without  any 
sharp  points  of  angle,  cover  this  with  tin  foil,  and  fix  a glass  rod  to  the 
middle  of  it  a$  a handle.  This  may  altogether  6ost  fifty  cents,  and  is 
a really  useful  electrical  machine,  capable  of  shewing  all  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  science. 

Ex.  26. — To  excite  it,  warm  and  wipe  the  glass  handle,  and  also  the  resi- 
nous plate.  Rub  this  briskly  with  a warm  flannel,  and  put  the  wooden 
plate  upon  it,  holding  it  by  the  glass  handle — Touch  the  wooden  plate  for 
a moment  with  the  finger,  and  it  will  be  full  of  the  fluid  in  a disturbed  state, 
not,  however,  apparent  until  the  wooden  plate  is  lifted  up,  when  a spark 
may  be  taken  from  it  — ptd  it  down  again,  touch  it  with  the  finger,  and 
lift  the  plate  up  again,  (first  reinoving  the  finger,)  and  a second  spark  may 
be  taken,  and  so  on  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
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JEx.  27. — F asten  near:  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  plate  of  the  Electropho- 
Jrus  a bent  wire,  bearing  on  the  end  of  it  two  suspended  pith  balls — when- 
ever the  upper  plate  is  removed  from  the  lower,  both  being  excited  and 
touched  with  the  finger  as  above  directed,  the  pith  balls  will  be  violently 
repelled  from  each  other. 

Ex.  28> — If  the  resinous  plate  be  excited  and  placed  upon  a glass  stand, 
and  ..two  pith  balls  be  suspended  from  the  rim  of  it — whenever  the  upper 
plateis  lifted  up,  these  balls  also  will  diverge,  showing  that  the  lower  plate 
only  appears  excited,  when  separation  of  contact  ensues. 

THE  CIRCULAR  RUBBING  MACHINE 

Consists  of  a sqtiare  frame  of  wood,  supported  by  a square  foot,  having 
a circular  rubber  or  cushion  stuffed  with  flannel  and  covered  with  leath- 
er, which  is  turned  by  a handle  at  top.  This  rubber  rests  upon  a plate 
of  glass,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  under  surface  of  the  glass 
has  pasted  upon  it  a round  piece  of  tin  foil,  three  or  four  inches  over, 
with  two  pith  balls  hanging  by  fine  wires  or  a thread  from  the  centre  of  it. 

Ex.  29. — Prepare  the  apparatus  by  warming  the  glass,  and  spreading 
a little  amalgam  on  the  cushion — turn  round  the  handle,  which  will  pro- 
duce a friction,  and  excite  the  glass.  In  this  state  there  will  be  no  appear- 
ance of  the  fluid  being  disturbed,  until  the  cushion  be  lifted  up,  when  the 
balls  will  diverge  — placing  it  down  again  their  motion  will  cease,  and 
thus  they  may  be  alternately  moved,  by  producing  and  separating  contact. 

Amalgam . — Melt  in  a ladle  half  an  ounce  of  zinc.  When  melted,  add 
and  stir  up  with  it  two  ounces  of  quicksilver.  When  cold,  pound  it  with 
& little  wax  or  grease,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  be  continued. 


A HINT. 

•w  Adrian  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a long  beard,  and  this  he  did 
to  <cover  the  warts  on  his  face.” 

Such  is  the  origin  of  most  of  our  fashions.  Some  diseased  or  malformed 
persons  of  fortune  and  distinction  find  it  convenient  to  hide  the  odiousness 
of  disease,  or  the  unsightliness  of  malformation,  by  some  particular  fashion 
in  dress,  which  would  be  less  disgusting  to  the  observer,  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  or  malformation.  And  this  is  made  sufficient 
reason  for  the  healthiest  or  best  formed  person  in  the  community  to  ape 
the  example  which  serves  to  improve  the  appearance  of  one,  while  it 
renders  the  thousands  ridiculous  — subverts  their  judgment  into  mere 
imitation,  converting  the  man  into  a baboon,  and  the  woman  into  a 
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donkey.  To  this  succeeds  profligacy,  dishonesty,  luxury,  idleness, 
disease,  and  perhaps  death  closes  the  scene,  when  the  curtains  drop,  and 
the  monkeys  and  baboons  $re  forgotten  1 

It  appears  as  hopeless  tp  reclaim  a fanatic  by  persuasion  as  to  convince 
a heretic  by  stripes.  It  is  fruitless  to  dispute  where  men  are  not  agreed 
upon  principles.  A fanatic  is  singly  guided  by  his  own  internal  motive 
or  instinct,  which  he  terms  his  conscience  and  his  call.  He  lays  no  stress 
upon  his  understanding,  and,  therefore,  it  is  idle  to  reason  with  him.  A 
different  kind  of  cure  is  hereby  required  from  that  to  be  used  with  a heretic. 
A physician,  in  this  case,  may  be  more  successful  than  a divine.  I take 
fanaticism  for  a real  disease,  or  a kind  of  hypo9hondriacal  affection,.  Ex- 
perience shows,  that  those  we  commonly  call  the  enlightened,  have  usually 
their  bodies  overloaded  with  bile  and  corrupted  humors.  Many  fanatics 
have  been  cured  by  medicine,  so  as  totally  to  lose  their  gifts  of  prophecy 
or  commissions,  and  again  become  sound  members  of  the  community. 


DEATH  WARRANT  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  of  a late  date  says : ‘ Chance  has  put  into 
our  hands  the  most  imposing  and  interesting  judicial  document,  to  all 
Christians,  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  human  annals ; that  is,  the 
identical  death-warrant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  inscribe  the 
document  from  a copy  of  the  translation  $ 

SENTENCE 

Rendered  by  Pontius  Pilate , acting  Governor  of  Lower  Gallilee , that  Jesus 

of  Nazareth  shall  suffer  death  on  the  cross . 

In  the  year  seventeen  of  the  empire  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  the  25th 
of  March  the  City  of  Holy  Jerusalem : Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  priests, 
sacrificators  of  the  people  df  God,  Pontius  Pilate,  Governor  of  Lower 
Gallilee,  sitting  on  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Praetory,  condemns  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth  to  die  on  the  Cross  between  two  thieves  — the  great 
and  notorious  evidence  of  the  people  saying — - 

1.  He  is  a seducer. 

2.  He  is  seditious. 

3.  He  is  an  enemy  of  the  law. 

4.  He  calls  himself  falsely  the  Son  of  God. 

5.  He  calls  himself  King  of  Israel. 

6.  He  entered  into  the  Temple  followed  by  a multitude  bearing  palm 
branches  in  their  hands. 
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Order  the  Centurian,  Quintus  Cornelius,  to  lead  him  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

Forbid  any  person,  whomsoever,  poor  or  rioh,  to  oppose  the  death  of 
Jesus. 

The  witnesses  that  signed  the  death  of  Jesus,  are : 

1.  Daniel  Raboni,  a Pharisee. 

2.  Joannus  Horobable. 

3.  Rhapdel  Robadt. 

4.  Capat,  a citizen. 

Jesus  shall  go  out  of  the  city  by  the  gate  4 Strenuous. 9 

The  above  sentences  are  engraved  on  a copper  plate ; on  one  side  ie 
written  these  words : 

4 A similar  plate  is  sent  to  each  of  the  tribes.’ 

It  was  found  in  an  antique  vase  of  white  marble,  while  excavating  in 
the  City  of  Aquilla,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1825,  and  was 
discovered  by  the  Commissiriat  of  Arts,  attached  to  the  armies  of  Franee. 
At  the  expedition  of  N&ples  it  was  found  enclosed  in  a box  of  ebony,  in 
the  sacristy  of  Cuartem.  The  French0 translation  was  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  of  Arts.  The  children  requested  earnestly  that 
the  plate  might  not  be  taken  from  them.  The  request  was  granted  as  a 
reward  for  the  army.  M.  Denon,  one  of  the  savans,  caused  a plate  to  he 
inade  of  the  model,  on  which  he  had  engraved  the  above  sentences,  it 
was  bought  by  I*ord  ffoward,  for  five]  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  francs, 


TASTE  FOR  SCIENOE, 

A mind  which  has  once  acquired  a taste  lor  scientific  inquiry,  and  has 
learned  the  habit  of  applying  its  principles  readily  to  the  eases  which  oc- 
cur, has  within  itself  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure  and  exoiting  contem- 
plations; one  would  think  that  Shakspeare  had  such  a mind  in  view* 
when  he  describes  a contemplative  man  as  finding 
Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks^ 

{Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Accustomed  to  traee  the  operation  of  general  causes,  and  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  general  laws,  in  circumstances  where  the  uninformed  and  unift- 
quiring  eye  perceives  neither  novelty  nor  beauty,  he  works  in  the  midst 
of  wonders  z every  object  which  falls  in  his  way  elucidates  some  princi- 
ple, affords  some  instruction,  and  impresses  him  with  a sense  ofharmoBj 
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and  order.  Nor  is  it  a mere  passive  pleasure  which  is  thus  eommunica? 
ted.  A thousand  subjects  of  inquiry  are  constantly  arising  in  his  mind, 
which  keeps  his  faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and  his  thoughts  perpetu- 
ally on  the  wing,  so  that  lassitude  is  excluded  from  his  life ; and  that  era* 
ving  after  artificial  excitement  and  dissipation  of  mind,  which  leads  so 
many  into  frivolous,  unworthy,  and  destructive  pursuits,  is  altogether 
eradicated  from  his  bosom.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  these 
pursuits,  which,  however  they  possess  in  common  with  every  class  of  in- 
tellectual pleasures,  that  they  are  altogether  independent  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  every  situation  in  which  a man  can 
be  placed  in  life. — The  highest  degrees  of  worldly  prosperity  are  so  far 
from  being  incompatible  with  them,  that  they  supply  additional  advantages 
for  their  pursuit,  and  that  sort  of  fresh  and  renewed  relish  which  arises 
partly  from  the  sense  of  contrast,  partly  from  experience  of  the  peculiar 
pre-eminence  which  they  possess  over  the  pleasures  of  sense,  in  their 
capability  of  unlimited  increase  and  continual  repetition,  without  satiety 
and  distaste.  They  may  be  enjoyed,  too,  in  the  intervals  of  the  most  ac- 
tive business;  and  the  oalm  and  dispassionate  interest  with  which  they 
fill  the  mind,  renders  them  a most  delightful  retreat  from  the  agitations 
and  dissensions  of  the  world,  and  from  the  conflict  of  passions,  prejudice 
and  interest,  in  which  the  man  of  business  finds  himself  continually  invol-> 
ved. — Sir  John  Hershel. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

Dr.  Caspar,  of  Berlin,  says,  that  the  longevity  of  females  is  greater 
than  that  of  males.  He  shows  that  the  medium  or  average  duration  of 
life,  has  increased  considerably  in  most  European  cities  of  late  years. — 
In  London  this  increase  is  great,  for  it  would  seem  that  within  the  last 
century,  probable  life  has  increased  by  twenty  years. 

Another  important  agent  or  influence  on  the  probable  duration  of  life, 
is  marriage . It  is  proved  by  Caspar,  that  the  marriage  state  is  favorable 
to  longevity,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  male  sex.  He  adds.: 

The  so  called  climacteric  periods  of  life  do  not  seem  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  longevity  jof  either  sex. 

The  medium  duration  of  life  is,  at  present,  in  Russia,  about  21  years ; 
in  Prussia,  29;  in  Switzerland,  34 ; in  France,  36 ; in  Belgium,  86;  in 
England,  38  years. 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  professions  or  occupations  on  life,  it 
seems  that  ecclesiastics  are,  on  the  whole,  the  longest,  and  medical  men 
the  shortest  lived.  Military  men  are  nearly  between  the  two  extremes  ; 
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but  yet,  proportionally,  they  more  frequently  than  others,  reach  very  ad- 
vanced years* 

The  mortality  is  very  generally  greater  in  manufacturing  than  in  agri- 
cultural districts. 

The  mortality  among  the  poor  is  always  greater  than  among  the  weal- 
rthier  classes* — The  World  in  a Pocket  Book . 


Bbocchie*i  Wate*  Tested.* — The  efficacy  of  this  fluid  in  staunching 
wounds,  and  restoring  severed  arteries,  was  fully  established  in  New- 
York  on  Monday  week,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  in  presence  of  the  editors,  #nd  Dr 8.  Washington,  Hosack, 
Wilkes,  and  other  physicians.  Dr.  Barabino,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
opened  the  carotid  artery  of  a sheep,  by  a long  transverse  cut,  so  that  the 
blood  spouted.  “ A pledget  of  wool,  plucked  from  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, was  laid  and  lightly  held  on  the  wound,  and  the  water  was  then  plen- 
tifully applied.  In  a few  minutes  the  flow  of  blood  was  checked — in  ten 
minutes  more  it  had  ceased — in  twenty  minutes  the  pledget  was  with- 
drawn, not  without  some  effort,  owing  to  its  strong  adhesion  to  the  part, 
and  the  wound  was  free  from  blood,  and  the  artery  closed!  In  twenty  t 
three  minutes  the  animal  was  walking  about  the  yard.”  A second  exper- 
iment was  made  upon  another  sheep  with  similar  success.  These  are  the 
fafitSy  as  the  edftors  of  the  Courier  testify. 

It  is  said  that  2 ounces  of  brandy,  2 drachms  of  soda,  a little  sugar  and 
water,  form  as  good  a styptic,  as  the  Brocchieri  water.  It  operates  (as 
alleged)  by  powerful  action  op  the  blood,  a good  way  within  the  vessel  f 


In  a paper  read  before  the  Paris  Academy  on  the  treatment  of  sores 
and  ulcers,  it  was  stated  that  albumen  plays  the  chief  part  in  external  and 
internal  diseases,  and  alone  forms  the  cicatrice  and  all  the  formation  of 
the  tissues.  If  an  ulcer  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  me- 
tallic salt,  the  metal  will  be  found  in  a state  of  oxide,  which  shows  that 
the  acid  has  quitted  its  base  to  fix  upon  the  albumen,  the  true  vegetable 
alkali. 


The  article  on  Gambling  and  its  Consequences,  with  the  comments 
upon  the  same  by  0.  S.  Fowler,  in  the  preceding  number,  was  copied 
from  the  “American  Phrenological  Journal.”  The  fact  that  the  proper 
/credit  was  not  g}veq  at  tbp  time,  was  overlooked. 
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WESTERN  MEDICAL  TROTH-TELLER — POETRY. 


We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the  “ Western  Medical  Truth* 
Teller,”  edited  by  W.  T.  Linn,  M,  D.,  to  be  published  simultaneously 
at  Greenville  and  Hillsborough,  Illinois..  The  mediums  of  information 
are  multiplying  and  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  energies  of  our* 
country.  The  effect  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  as  notorious 
as  a May  shower  upon  a half-blown  rose,  The  former  is  as  necessary 
to  the  development  of  mental  poweT>  as  the  latter  is  to  the  development 
of  leaves  and  flowers. 

TERMS. — The  Western  Medical  Truth-rTeller  will  contain  16  large 
octavo  pages,  issued  semi-monthly,  on  fine  super-royal  paper,  convenient 
for  preservation  and  bindings  Making  a volume  of  41 6 pages  of  great 
value,  title-page  and  index,  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR 
per  annum,  JEJ*  invariably  in  advance.^J  But  in  oase  payment  he 
delayed  six  months,  $1  50,  twelve  months,  $2  00  will  h$  inquired. 


Stammering* — If  any  one  addicted  to  stammering  wijfcl  inhale  the  air 
copiously,  or  draw  in  his  breath  strongly,  he  will  find  difficulty  in 
speaking  easily  and  without  stammering.  Words  eann  »i  come  from  the 
mouth  without  the  lungs  have  their  power,  and  that  they  cannot  hays 
without  a sufficiency  of  air- 


TALENT  AND  GENIUS, 

BY  SIR  E.  L.  BULWXR. 

Talent  convinces — Genius  but  excites ; 

This  tasks  the  reason — that  the  soul  delights. 

Talent  from  sober  judgment  takes  its  birth, 

And  reconciles  the  opinion  to  the  earth. 

Genius  unsettles  with  desires  the  mind, 

Contented  not  till  earth  be  left  behind. 

Talent,  the  sunshine  on  the  cultivated  soil, 

Ripens  the  fruit  by  slow  degrees  and  toil, 

Genius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  skies, 

On  clouds  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes  \ 

And  to  the  earth,  in  tears  of  glory  given, 

Clasps  in  its  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  heaven ! 

Talent  gives  all  the  vulgar  critics  need — 

From  its  plain  horn-hook  learn  the  dull  to  read. 
Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  Beautiful, 

Leaves  its  large  truth  a riddle  to  the  Dull — 

From  eyes  profane  the  lovely  Iris  screens, 

And  fools  on  fools  still  ask — M what  Hamlet  means?” 
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FRONTISPIECE. 


We  change  the  character  of  our  Frontispiece  for  the  second  volume 
of  the  Magnet.  Not  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  in  Mesmerism  less, 
nor  because  we  believe  in  Magnetism  more  ; but  for  the  reason  that  we 
believe  in  keeping  pace  with  the  vast  developments  in  science.  Mes- 
merism has  probably  opened  a greater  field  for  experiments  in  the  im- 
ponderable agents,  and  which  has  led  to  greater  practical  discoveries  in 
electrical  science,  than  any  other  ism  which  has  ever  taken  possession 
of  the  human  mind.  Its  phylosophy  has  disarmed  metaphysics  pf  its 
mystical  character,  and  reduced  it  to  Natural  Phylosophy.  The  vast 
and  wonderful  improvements  in  physics — the  Magneto-Electrical  Ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  Electricity — the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven,  is 
modified  and  rendered  perfectly  congenial  to  the  human  system,  and 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  remedial  agents 
known  to  man,  is  the  result  of  the  enquiry  excited  through  the  agency 
of  Mesmerism. 

Every  day's  experience  increases  our  knowledge,  and  strengthens  our 
belief  in  these  branches  of  Natural  Phylosophy,  and  redoubles  our  con- 
fidence in  their  remedial  efficacy. 

Mesmerism  has  proved  a mild  and  remarkably  successful  Remedial 
agent  in  our  hands.  We  have  succeeded  in  removing  a great  number 
of  diseases,  with  Mesmerism,  which  had  resisted  every  other  mode  of 
practice.  The  patients  had  been  abandoned  and  pronounced  hopelessly 
incurable — doomed  to  drag  out  miserable  existences,  and  consigned  to 
premature  graves  ! Who,  now  through  the  agency  of  Mesmerism  alone , 
have  entirely  recovered  their  health,  and  have  long  since  returned  to 
their  respective  avocations  with  gratitude  and  delight.  But  Mesmerism 
is  a very  laborious  method  of  practicing  medicine  5 and  although  it  is 
very  congenial  and  soothing  to  the  human  system,  and  powerfully  effi- 
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cient  in  removing  diseases ; yet,  it  is  very  debilitating,  and,  in  fact,  in 
many  instances,  very  injurious  to  the  operator.  This  difficulty  is  most- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Magneto-Elec- 
trical machine  into  the  practice  of  medicine ; and  which  has,  in  our 
practice,  superseded  the  use  of  Mesmerism,  or  Animal  Magnetism,  in 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases.  The  machine  is  more  powerful,  and 
in  most  cases  more  efficient,  with  one  fourth  part  of  the  labor,  and  with- 
out any  prostration  to  the  operator,  which  so  frequently,  if  not  always, 
attends  the  practice  of  Mesmerism.  But,  I am  not  quite  so  certain,  that 
it  is  as  congenial  and  soothing,  in  extreme  nervous  irritability  as  Mes- 
merism. We,  therefore,  in  our  practice  choose  to  use  both,  exercising 
our  judgment  when  to  use  the  one  and  when  the  other. 

A few  days  since  in  a case  of  extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
which  everything  in  the  form  of  drugs  had  failed  to  allay — even  cata- 
plasms of  mustard  applied  externally  to  the  stomach  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  attending  physicians  became  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient ; and  finally  concluded  that  mortification  would  take 
place  and  death  ensue.  This  was  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient when  we  were  called  in.  After  being  informed  that  this  was  the 
patient’s  condition,  we  immediately  applied  the  machine,  placing  the 
negative  pole  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  passing  the  positive 
pole  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  column.  This  action  was 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes.  We  then  changed  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine for  mesmerism,  and  applied  one  hand  over  the  epigastric  region, 
and  the  other  over  the  forehead,  letting  the  thumb  rest  on  the  organ  of 
somnolence  on  one  side,  and  one  finger  extending  to  the  same  organ  on 
the  other  side,  which  is  located  nearly  in  the  region  of  constructiveness, 
as  laid  down  by  Phrenology.  The  patient  soon  went  to  sleep,  from 
which  he  was  aroused  in  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  more,  quite 
revived.  We  then  administered  Croton  oil  in  castor  oil,  together  with 
enemas,  which  soon  produced  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  patient 
speedily  recovered,  but  well  convinced  that  under  any  other  treatment 
he  must  have  died. 

In  this  case,  we  found  both  Animal  Magnetism  and  the  use  of  the 
machine,  neurologically  applied  essentially  beneficial  and  perfectly  suc- 
cessful ; and  in  a case,  too,  which  had  resisted  every  other  method  of 
treatment. 

The  difference  between  mesmerism  and  the  action  of  the  machine  is, 
that  mesmerism  is  a more  congenial  and  soothing  modification  of  elec- 
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tricity  than  the  action  of  the  machine.  One  is  naturally  generated  by 
the  animal  body.  The  other  is  artificially  generated  by  machinery.  The 
one,  is  more  powerful  and  efficient,  the  other,  more  mild  and  soothing. 
We  choose  to  use  both,  as  necessity  requires. 

Clairvoyant  Examination  of  Miss  . “ Irritable  and  relaxed 

state  of  the  nervous  system,  liver  torpid,  heart  relaxed  and  feeble — the 
blood  does  not  pass  freely  through  the  ventricles.  Lungs  irritable  and 
somewhat  decayed,  having  become  so  from  the  irregularity  of  the  eu- 
terine  secretions.” 

The  prescription  was  as  follows,  viz  : 

“ 1-4  lb.  cherry  bark;  2 oz.  dogwood  bark ; 2 do.  pleuracy  root ; 1 1-2 
do.  Lobelia  herb ; 2 do.  comfrey ; 1 1-2  do  blood  root ; 2 1-2  do.  yellow 
dock ; 3 do.  lady  slipper;  pulverize,  and  add  one  gallon  best  Teneriffe 
wine.  Let  the  patient  take  half  a wine  glass  full  three  times  a day.” 
2d.  u Sulphate  of  iron ; carbonate  of  potash,  equal  quantities  ; mix 
and  make  into  four  grain  pills  ; let  the  patient  take  one  three  times  per 
day  for  five  days,  then  increase  to  two  three  times  per  day.” 

3d.  “ Sponge  the  system  over  every  evening  with  cold  salene  wa- 
ter. Bathe  the  feet  in  hot  ley  water  every  other  evening.  The  Mag- 
neto-Electrical Machine  should  be  applied  every  day.  The  positive 
pole  should  be  placed  over  the  lower  cervical  vertabrae,  and  the  negative 
alternately  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  liver.  The  positive  pole 
may  then  be  placed  under  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  and  the  negative 
to  the  back  of  the  neck.” 

Under  this  treatment  the  patient  rapidly  improved  for  several  days  ; 
but  the  medicine  soon  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  pa- 
tient rapidly  declined.  A*‘  second  examination  was  made.  But  the 
clairvoyant  developed  nothing  new  in  respect  to  the  disease,  sustaining 
the  first  description ; but  stated  that  the  first  prescription  had  lost  its 
effect  upon  the  system,  and  it  was  necessary  to  change  it,  which  he  did 
as  follows:  1.  “Vapor,  bath  twice  per  week.” 

2d.  “2  oz.  Solomon  Seal;  1 1-2  do. Columbo  root;  1 do.  Peru- 
vian bark  ; 1 1-2  do.  yellow  dock;  1 1-2  do.  Sanguinaria;  1 1-2  do. 
black  root;  1 1-2  do.  mandrake;  2 do.  Sarsaparilla,  make  into  three 
pints  syrup,  and  add  one  pint  best  brandy.  Let  the  patient  take  a ta- 
ble spoon  full  three  times  per  day.” 

3d.  “Sulphate  of  iron,  ( Ferri  Sulphus ,)  2 drachms  ; iodide  of  po- 
tassium, 1 1-2  do. ; carbonate  of  potash,  2 do. ; gum  myrrh,  1 1-2  do. ; 
Spanish  saffron,  (Crocus  Sativus, } 1-2  do.; aloes,  1 do.;  mandrake  1-2 
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do.;  make  into  five  gram  pills.  Let  the  patient  take  one,  night  and 
morning,  rub  the  spinal  column  and  side  with  stimulating  liniment,  once 
a day.” 

The  bathing  was  recommended  to  be  continued  as  previously  pre- 
scribed. 

The  patient  again  improved  for  a few  days,  but  the  medicine  soon 
ceased  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  the  system,  and  the  patient 
rapidly  declined,  and  a third  examination  was  made,  which  developed 
the  following  facts,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  developed  in  the  first 
examination,  viz : “ Not  a sufficient  determination  of  blood  to  the  sur- 
face. Almost  an  entire  inactivity  of  the  vital  organs.  Heart  very 
much  deranged  and  contains  some  water.” 

The  clairvoyant  gave  us  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  patient 
would  not  survive  but  a few  days.  He,  however,  prescribed  what  he 
stated  would  be  very  good  for  her,  merely  too  sooth  and  palliate,  ren- 
dering her  as  easy  as  possible  while  she  lived. 

1st.  “ Give  of  super  tartrate  of  potash  a teaspoonful  morning  and 
evening.” 

2d.  “Tincture  of  Lobelia,  1-2  an  ounce;  1-2  do.  Sanguinaria;  1-2 
do.  Valerian,  mix,  and  give  ten  drops  three  times  per  day.  The  dose 
may  be  gradually  increased.” 

As  stated  by  the  Clairvoyant,  the  patient  only  lived  a few  days.  Be- 
ing present  shortly  after  the  patient  expired,  I indicated  a desire  to  the 
friends  of  the  patient,  to  have  a post-mortem  examination  made,  to  which 
they  willingly  consented ; observing,  that,  if  it  would  conduce  to  the 
benefit  of  science,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human*  family,  they  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

This,  I must  confess,  was  magnanimous  and  philanthropic.  It  indi- 
cated a degree  of  thought  and  intelligence  far  superior  to  that  which  is 
commonly  developed  on  such  occasions. 

The  two  Drs.  Knox,  Clark,  and  Prof.  Johnson  were  called  in,  with 
myself,  and  the  examination  was  completed.  The  right  lobe  of  the 
lungs  was  found  to  be  very  much  decayed ; and  the  heart  very  incom- 
petent to  perform  its  functions,  and  to  our  surprise  about  half  a teacup- 
ful of  water  was  poured  out  of  the  heart,  which  fully  sustained  the  de- 
scription'of  the  patient’s  condition  by  the  Clairvoyant. 

This  patient  had*  been  under  medical  treatment  for  five  or  six  years, 
in  which  time  as  many  or  more  physicians  had  tried  their  skill ; but  the 
patient  gradually  declined  in  health,  until  aU  hopes  of  her  recovery  was 
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despaired  of.  About  the  fifth  of  last  January  we  were  consulted  in  re- 
spect to  this  case,  and  requested  to  make  a clairvoyant  examination,  and 
treat  her  accordingly.  The  result  of  which  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers. 

P.  S.  We  would  further  remark,  that  the  Magneto-Electrical  Ma- 
chine, was  frequently  applied  through  the  course  of  treatment,  which, 
in  every  instance  removed  the  urgent  symptoms,  and  greatly  improved 
the  feeling  of  the  patient ; but  it  was  too  late  to  give  permanent  relief* 


ELECTRICAL  THEORY;  OR  DUODYNAMIC  PRACTICE 
OF  MEDICINE. 


In  order  to  carry  out  our  views  in  respect  to  the  electrical  theory  of 
health  and  disease — the  Duodynamic  practice  of  medicine;  it  will  be  re- 
quisite, first , to  determine  precisely  what  constitutes  health?  and  second- 
ly , what  constitutes  disease?  and  thirdly , the  cause  of  the  healthy  body 
becoming  diseased;  and  fourthly^  the  proper  means  of  restoring  the 
diseased  body  to  its  healthy  condition. 

These-  four  propositions,  in  their  solution,  involves  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  the  practice  of  medicine;  and  simple  as  they  may  seem  in  them- 
selves, they  unfold  the  whole  mystery  of  man  organically  considered. 
Without  the  proper  solution  of  these  problems,  the  organic  law  is-  not 
understood,  and  consequently  cannot  be  obeyed  ; nor  the  punishment  at- 
tached to  it3  violation  averted ; neither  by  the  individual  who  has  vi- 
olated the  law,  nor  the  Physician,  who  professes  to  mitigate,  or  expiate 
the-  punishment  attached  to  the  law,  organic  or  physical.  The  physi- 
cian, who  practices  independent  of  this  knowledge,  practices  empyr- 
ically — He  hopes  to  remove  disease,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  our 
gamblers  hope  to  become  rich  by  buying  lottery  tickets.  It  may  come 
up  a prize  ; but  there  are  many  chances  for  a blank.  This  will  not  be 
the  case  when  the  laws  which  govern  organic  matter,,  are  properly  un- 
derstood. 


Organized  bodies,  are  composed  of  organs,  and  these  organs  are  com- 
posed of  infinitely  small  particles  of  matter,  which  may  still  be  sub- 
divided, until  the  ponderable  matter  is  lost  in  etherial  matter;  imponder- 
able and  invisable,  which  may  properly  be  termed  unparticled  matter*. 


or  pure  spirit.  This  spirit,  by  its  electrical,  or  magnetic  affinity,  com* 
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lines  in  infinitely  varied  proportions,  producing  all  the  variety  of  mat- 
ter in  existence,  organic  or  inorganic. 

The  human  animal  body,  is  a very  complex  organized  body.  Bodies 
are  complex  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  organs  which  compose 
them.  Each  organ  performs  a definite  function,  and  the  whole  of  the 
organs  which  compose  the  body,  are  intimately  connected  together,  by 
nervous  cords,  ( Telegraphic  wires ,)  constituting  one  perfect  body. 

HEALTH,  then,  consists  in,  first , the  proper  combination  of  the 
molecules  of  matter,  which  compose  the  organs.  Secondly  r the  perfect 
arrangement  of  the  organs  composing  the  body.  Thirdly , the  due  pro- 
portion of  each  organ,  to  the  other;  and  fourthly,  the  complete  connex- 
ion of  the  whole.  The  first,  would  give  proper  texture,  which  would 
be  indicated  by  the  temperament.  The  second,  would  give  proper  form  for 
the  perfect  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  third,  would  give  proper  size 
for  the  exercise  of  the  whole  together  ; and  the  fourth , binding  the 
whole  in  one. 

A body  thus  formed,  would  be  perfect,  and  consequently  healthy* 
This  solves  our  first  problem.  Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  reverse 
of  this  would  constitute  disease,  and  that  the  degree  of  disease,  would  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  variation  from  this  healthy  or  perfect  con- 
dition, or  adjustment?  of  the  molecules,  which  compose  the  organs;  for  in 
this  consists  the  foundation  of  health  and  disease. 

DISEASE,  then,  consists  in  the  improper  combination  of  the  mole- 
cules, which  compose  the  organs  of  the  body  diseased.  This  is  new 
doctrine  we  admit,  and  not  orthodox . We  do  not  however,  write  for 
orthodox  principles  ; but  truth. 

In  what  does  disease  consist?  In  the  form  of  an  “eviZ  spirit”  enter- 
ing into  the  body,  or  as  our  orthodox  contemporaries  would  say,  “Mi- 
asmatic effluvia”  or  poisonous  matter.  But  we  would  ask,  what  makes 
this  matter  poisonous  to  the  human  system?  when  it  constitutes  the  very 
life  and  existence  of  other  animal  bodies.  It  is  the  very  matter  out  of 
which  insects  are  created,  and  upon  which  they  feed.  And  why  is  not 
this  matter  poisonous  to  these  insects?  We  answer,  for  the  reason, 
that  the  same  combination  of  the  molecules,  which  compose  this  matter, 
and  which  is  found  to  be  so  poisonous  to  the  human  system,  enters  into  the 
composition  of  those  animals,  and  consequently  these  animals  being  com- 
posed of  this  poisonous  matter,  are  also  poisonous  to  the  human  system ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  bite  of  a musqueto,  &c.  And  why  are  they  poison- 
ous to  the  human  animal?  For  the  reason,  that  the  combination  of  die 
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molecules,  in  these  animals,  are  very  different  from  what  they  are  in 
man.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  certain  atmospheres  are  so  poison- 
ous to  man ; as  well  as  minerals,  vegetables,  &c. 

Different  ages  of  the  globe,  have  produced,  or  given  birth  to  different 
species  of  vegetables,  and  animals.  When  our  globe  was  organizing 
its  materials  into  proper  order,  it  was  excited , and  the  temperature  was 
extreme.  The  molecules  combined  in  very  simple  proportions — coarse 
and  unwieldy.  The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  partook  of  the 
same  nature,  being  created  out  of  such  coarse  and  loosely  combined  ma- 
terials. The  vegetables  of  that  age,  were  coatse  grained,  and  grew 
large  and  unwieldy,  as  is  shown  geologically.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  is  fully  proven  by  the  immense  size  of  their 
skeletons,  which  records  the  fact.  Such  is  still  the  case  in  the  Torrid 
Zone  where  the  climate  is  extremely  hot.  The  vegetables  and  animals, 
are  of  much  larger  grouth,  and  more  unwieldly  in  their  size. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  our  globe,  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms were  more  simple  in  their  organization,  less  complex  in  their  char- 
acters, and  consequently,  very  little  liable  to  disease. 

But  our  globe  gradually  improved  in  its  temperature,  and  the  mole- 
cules of  which  it  is  composed,  combined  in  more  complex  proportions, 
and  consequently,  became  more  solid  and  elastic  in  its  texture.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  pro-  % 
grcssion,  and  consequently,  have  become  much  more  complex  in  their 
characters — solid  and  elastic.  But  the  animal  machine,  like  all  other 
mechanical  operations,  the  more  complex  the  machinery,  the  more  lia- 
ble to  derangement,  and  the  more  difficult  to  repair.  For  this  reason, 
man  is  much  more  liable  to  disease,  than  the  lower  animals,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  treat  successfully  when  diseased. 

We  have  now  solved  two  of  the  propositions,  but  the  most  important 
to  the  medical  practitioner,  yet  remain  to  be  solved. 

(To  be  continued,) 


ELECTRICITY. 

( Continued  from  page  279,  of  the  first  volume.) 

In  the  early  stage  of  electrical  science,  little  more  than  a few  trivial 
experiments  were  known,  and  then  but  imperfectly  understood;  but 
when  the  electric  light  had  been  seen,  the  noise  of  the  spark  heard,  and 
still  more  when  electricians  by  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  phial  were 
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enabled  to  operate  with  accumilated  electricity,  its  analogy  with  light- 
ning was  soon  suspected,  though  means  did  not  at  first  offer  themselves 
to  prove  experimentally  that  the  two  fluids  were  identical.  It  remained 
for  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Dr.  Franklin,  not  merely  to  suggest  means 
of  proof,  but  to  carry  those  means  , into  the  most  successful  operation. 
He  imagined  the  nature  of  the  fluids  to  be  identical,  by  the  similar  fork- 
ed appearance  of  the  spark  given  off  by  the  machine,  and  the  zigzag  flash 
of  lightning j also  by  the  same  effect  that  each  has  on  animal  life,  in  melt- 
ing metals,  disturbing  the  power  of  magnets,  and  rending  to  pieces  such 
imperfect  conductors  as  they  may  have  to  pass  through. 

The  first  method  which  offered  itself  to  his  notice  was  raising  in  the 
atmosphere  lofty  metallic  rods,  and  as  a spire  of  very  considerable  alti- 
tude was  at  that  time  erecting  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  waiting  with  some 
impatience  its  completion ; when  he  thought  that  if  a metallic  pointed 
rod  was  attached  to  a kite,  it  would  be  an  effectual  conductor  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth.  He  therefore,  after  preparing  a large  silk  handker- 
chief, took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  approaching  thunder  storm,  and 
went  into  a field  where  there  was  a shed  proper  for  his  purpose.  But 
dreading  the  redicule  which  he  feared  might  attend  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, he  communicated  his  intention  to  no  one  but  his  son,  who  assisted 
him  in  flying  his  kite.  The  kite  was  raised,  a considerable  time  passed 
without  appearance  of  success,  when  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  despair, 
he  observed  some  loose  threads  upon  the  string  of  the  kite  begin  to  di- 
verge and  stand  erect ; on  this  he  fastened  a key  to  the  string,  and  on 
presenting  his  knuckle  to  it,  was  gratified  by  the  first  electric  spark 
that  had  thus  been  drawn  from  the  clouds ; others  succeeded,  and  when 
the  string  had  become  tolerably  wet  by  the  falling  rain,  a copious  stream 
of  the  electric  fire  passed  from  the  conductor  to  his  hand,  a large  quanti- 
ty was  collected,  and  in  the  shed  he  performed  with  it  all  the  experi- 
ments then  known. 

These  interesting  experiments  were,  of  course,  repeated  in  almost 
every  civilized  country  with  variable  success.  In  France  a grand  re- 
sult was  obtained  by  M.  Romas,  who  constructed  a kite  seven  feet  high, 
which  he  raised  to  a height  oif  540  feet,  by  a string  having  a fine  wire 
interwoven  through  its  whole  length. 

Believing  that  some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  somewhat  more 
of  this  apparatus,  and  to  perform  the  experiments  adapted  to  it  with  cer- 
tainty of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  perfect  safety  to  themselves. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  KITE. 

Tie  together  in  the  form  of  a cross  two  canes,  or  still  better  two  rods 
of  deal  about  three  feet  lobg  each*  To  the  four  corners  of  the  cross- 
sticks fasten  the  corners  of  a large  silk  handkerchief ; a loop  must  be 
made  by  piercing  a hole  in  two  parts  of  a handkerchief,  and  a string 
fastened  to  one  of  the  sticks,  in  the  manner  of  the  loop  of  a boy’s  kite ; 
indeed  a common  kite  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  one  of 
silk,  except  that  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  stormy  weather,  the  latter  will  by 
wet  soon  become  spoiled*  The  size  also  is  of  very  little  consequence, 
except  that  the  larger  the  kite  the  higher  it  will  usually  ascend,  and 
therefore  for  this  cause,  and  this  alone,  a large  kite  is  most  effective* 
The  kite  itself  being  formed,  and  having  a common  kite  tail  attached  to- 
it,  or  else  long  stripes  of  calico  sewed  together,  which  will  be  found  more 
convenient : it  must  be  furnished  with  two  or  three  pointed  thin  copper 
wires  fastened  to  the  loop,  extending  upwards  a few  inches  above  that 
part  of  the  kite  which  flies  highest,  and  projecting  from  each  other. 

The  string  is  the  next  object  of  importance,  that,  evidently,  is  the  best 
which  has  a fine  wire  or  two  passing  down  it*  Most  persons  desiring 
this  string,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  wind  the  wire  around  the  whole 
length  of  string  previously  bought,  not  knowing  that  were  they  to  take 
the  ffne  wire  to  any  string  spinner,  he  would  weave  it  up  along  with  the 
hemp  at  once,  putting  a wire  into  each  strand,  if  required,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a mere  trifle  additional.  Supposing  a person  should  be  in  such 
circumstances  or  situation  that  this  string  cannot  very  easily  be  procur- 
ed, the  best  substitute  for  the  wire  will  be  found  in  soaking  a common 
string  in  salt  and  water  for  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  using  it.  It  will 
thus  imbibe  sufficient  moisture  to  render  it  a good  conductor,  even  in  a 
very  dry  atmosphere,  where  string  wetted  with  water  only  would  be- 
•come  useless.  The  upper  part  of  the  string  must  be  carefully  connected 
with  the  pointed  wire  carried  above  the  loop. 

The  lightning,  or  electric  fluid,  being  thus  attracted  at  the  kite,  and 
led  downwards  by  the  string,  it  must  be  retained  from  passing  silently 
to  the  earth  beneath.  For  this  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  string  be  attached  to  a -cord  of  silk,  about  three  feet  long,  to  be  kept 
quite  dry,  and  for  convenience  of  operating,  a large  key  is  usually  tied  at 
that  part  where  the  string  and  silk  are  united.  The  kite  being  raised, 
the  electric  fluid  will  pass  down  to  the  key,  here  being  stopped  by  the 
silk  cord,  will  be  given  off  in  sparks  or  flashes,  more  or  less  power- 
ful in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  lightning  which  may  be  in  tha 
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air.  The  operator  may  easily  conduct  it  elsewhere,  or  charge  his  con- 
ductors or  batteries  without  difficulty. 

No  philosophical  instrument  is  more  simple  in  form  and  easy  to  con- 
struct than  the  electric  kite,  yet  no  one  needs  more  care  in  its  manage- 
ment. To  fly  it  when  a thunder  storm  is  approaching  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  danger,  unless  every  precaution  be  taken.  In  this 
state  of  the  atmosphere  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  kite  requires  the 
utmost  circumspection;  to  let  the  string  wind  out  immediately  from  a ball 
in  the  hand,  making  thereby  the  body  a part  of  the  conductor  is  too  ven- 
turesome, the  string  should  pass  over  and  touch  an  iron  railing,  or  through 
a ring  fastened  to  a metal  rod  driven  deeply  into  the  ground,  whilst  the 
person,  who  holds  it,  is  placed  upon  a dry  glass  legged  stool,  or  otherwise 
insulated  ; as  for  example  upon  a pile  of  books,  or  paper.  When  up  a 
sufficient  height,  the  remainder  of  the  string  may  be  fastened  to  the  key, 
and  the  operator  able  to  remove  himself  to  a safe  distance.  It  is  advis- 
able also,  that  the  electric  fluid  should  never  be  introduced  into  a dwell- 
ing house,  for  a thunder  storm  is  a terrific  agent  to  tamper  with,  and  once 
invited  into  our  houses,  may  occasion  dreadful  damage,  ere  it  be  allayed. 
We  have  seen  flashes  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  once  when  we 
left  our  kite  up  during  a stormy  night,  the  key  appended  to  it  seemed  as 
it  were  a ball  of  fire  illuminating  all  around,  and  the  very  kite  and  string 
appeard  as  if  enveloped  in  lambent  flames. 

Fortunately  to  operate  in  weather  like  this  is  not  necessary*  The 
calmest  and  brightest  evenings  of  summer,  the  densest  fogs  of  autumn, 
and  the  clearest  frosts  of  winter,  yield  mostly  as  much  fluid,  as  is  con- 
venient to  use ; in  either  time  small  sparks  will  be  visable,  and  may  be 
felt  by  a nuckle  presented  to  them,  when  they  will  be  found  very  differ- 
ent from  those  usually  afforded  by  the  electrical  machine.  The  air  will 
be  found  positively  electrified  ninety -nine  times  out  of  each  hundred,  yet 
the  sparks  as  given  by  the  kite  string  will  be  red,  comparatively  short, 
make  but  little  noise,  and  be  felt  so  much  more  pungent  when  passing  to 
the  hand,  that  they  rather  resemble  the  vibration,  or  small  shock,  than 
that  known  as  the  electric  spark. 

Note. — To  ascertain  whether  the  atmosphere  be  charged  positively  or  negatively, 
charge  a Leyden  jar  (holding  about  a pint)  with  the  fluid  collected,  and  discharge 
it  by  a helix  or  open  coil  of  wire,  which  has  within  it  a sewing  needle  wrapped 
in  paper.  If  the  air  be  positively  electrified,  that  end  of  a needle  held  nearest  the  in- 
ner coating  of  the  jar  will  be  found  a north  pole — if  the  air  he  negative,  it  will  b« 
a south  pole. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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DE  OBFUSCATIONIBUS,  OR  A GLIMMERING  LIGHT 
OF  MESMERISM. 

Cal. , of  the  United  States  Army,  has  politely  furnished  us  with 

a-oopy  of  the  following  work,  entitled  “ De  Obfuscatiokibus,  or  A 
Glimmering  Light  of  Mesmerism  drawn  from  documents  known 
before  Mesmer  was  born,  in  two  letters,  to  a friend* 

Strange  dream ! that  gives  a dead  man  leave  to  think. 

Rome # and  Juliet . 

We  cannot  better  introduce  these  valuable  letters  to  our  readers,  which 
throw  a flood  of  light  upon  the  obsolete  subject  of  witchcraft,  than  by 
calling  the  attention  to  facts,  which  are  now  forming  the  basis  of  a new  and 
extraordinary  science,  by  giving  the  preface  to  the  work  : 

Preface — Reader — the  title  of  this  important  work  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism was  not  devised  until  after  the  work  was  written,  or  rather  cop- 
ied,— for  it  is  but  a series  of  extracts  from  books  already  written, — and 
therefore,  if  the  body  of  the  work  does  not  sustain  the  title — I mean  the 
classical  part  of  it — you  will  please  to  consider  that  the  work  is  not  re- 
sponsible therefor,  and  you  will  accordingly  bestow  your  dissatisfaction 
altogether  upon  the  title ; and  yet  not  exactly  on  the  title,  seeing  that  I 
was  obliged  to  have  one.  And  the  title  in  itself  is  a very  good  one,  ex- 
pressing but  little  or  nothing  of  a subject  about  which  but  little  or  noth- 
ing is  known. 

Of  course  I am  expected  to  assure  you  that  these  two  letters  were 
written  exclusively  for  the  satisfaction  of  a very  ingenious  and  inquisi- 
tive friend,  and  not  in  the  remotest  degree  with  a view  to  publication ; 
but  you  are  mistaken,  for  I intended  to  print  them  as  the  most  conveni- 
ent and  ready  mode  of  multiplying  copies  for  a few  friends,  for  which 
purpose  I have  ordered  them  to  press,  together  with  this  note,  and  have 
* the  honor  to  be, 

- Most  respectfully,  your  very  obd’t.  and  humble  serv’t., 

to  command, 

# # #} 

Fort  Jesup,  La.,  \ U.  S.Army* 

The  ides  of  March,  1846.  $ J 
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MESMERISM. 

LETTER  I* 

Dear  Sir : — You  ask  me  for  extracts  from  various  books  I happen  to 
have  supposed  to  have  some  tendency  to  prove  Animal  Magnetism  or 
Mesmerism,  and  I have  concluded  to  write  them  out;  but  before  doing 
so  I will  explain  that  I am  no  convert,  as  yet,  to  mesmerism,  though  my 
doubts  have  begun  to  be  shaken ; in  fact,  one  foot  is  oif  the  ground  and 
I expect  soon  to  be  standing  upon  my  head,  particularly  if  a certain  ex- 
periment succeeds  which  I am  desirous  of  having  made  on  some  clever 
clairvoyant.  In  right  good  earnest,  I wish  an  experiment  made  of  this 
nature : A mesmeriser,  in  communication  with  a clairvoyant,  instead  of 
addressing  the  latter  in  the  usual  language,  is  to  use  French  or  Latin, 
or  some  other  language  unknown  to  the  clairvoyant,  and  see  whether 
any  and  what  answers  will  be  made.  If  such  an  experiment  has  ever 
been  made  I have  never  heard  of  it ; but  from  the  pretensions  of  the 
science  or  art,  it  might  seem  that  the  clairvoyant,  knowing  the  thoughts 
or  mind  of  the  mesmerizer,  would  answer  questions  so  proposed  as  read- 
ily as  if  expressed  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

A successful  experiment  of  this  nature  c I am  fjree  to  say’  would  ac- 
tually turn  me  topsy  turvy,  and  I would  agree  to  3ee  everything  after- 
wards upside  down,  wrong  side  out,  any  way  and  every  way  except  in 
a straight-forward  old-fashioned  way  by  the  natural  senses. 

I am  the  more  curious  to  see  this  experiment  because  it  is  a matter  of 
history,  that  not  many  hundred  years  ago  grave  rules  were  established 
for  the  guidance  of  judicial  investigations  into  accusations  of  magic  and 
witchcraft,  by  which  persons  were  said  to  be  possessed . 

It  was  the  received  opinion  that  persons  might  he  possessed  with  spir- 
its, both  good  and  bad ; and  we  may  clearly  infer  that  these  opinions 
gained  currency  because  the  party  affected  or  supposed  to  be  possessed 
gave  answers  to  questions  which  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  their 
natural  faculties , but  they  are  represented  as  in  Jits,  trances , epilepsies , 
&c.  Now,  in  the  rules  prescribed,  there  was  one  that  if  a person,  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  made  answer  in  the  usual  or  current  language, 
the  possessing  spirit  was  considered  good  or  harmless,  but  if  the  an- 
swers were  in  Latin  (the  questions  being  in  both  cases  proposed  in 
Latin)  the  possession  was  deemed  to  be  diabolical  and  judgment  passed 
accordingly.  This  is  a historical  fact,  and  it  is  no  very  extravagant  ex- 
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planation  to  suppose  that  some  species  of  phenomena,  now  recognized 
as  mesmerism  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

There  have  been  many  extraordinary  men  in  the  world  whose  career 
lias  been  utterly  inexplicable  upon  ordinary  principles,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  no  small  number  of  men  whose  lives  have  puzzled  the 
world  were  in  some  sort  mesmerized  people.  Some  of  these  people  do 
not  pretend  to  explain,  themselves,  their  own  condition,  but  refer  all  to 
some  mysterious  agency  of  which  they  can  give  no  clear  account,  but 
generally  speak  of  being  surrounded  with  an  extraordinary  light  and  of 
living  as  if  in  a halo;  sometimes  it.is  an  “ obscure  splendor,”  and  then 
-again  “ luminous”  in  the  highest  degree,  giving  without  any  agency  of 
their  own,  a clearness  of  apprehension  as  to  natural  things  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  be  obtained  by  what  is  commonly  understood  by  our 
natural  faculties.  There  have  been  too  many  of  these  men  in  the  world 
to  permit  a supposition  that  all  of  them  have,  in  so  many  different  ages, 
determined  to  cheat  the  whole  world  on  this  point. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  our  friend  Jacob  Behmen,  and  possibly  Swe- 
denborgh,  and  the  Lord  knows  how  many  others,  have  been,  so  to  say, 
eelf-mesmerized,  and  while  existing  in  what  may  be  called  a seperate 
state  may  yet  have  retained  so  much  ordinary  consciousness  as  not  to 
be  put  absolutely  into  a straight  jacket — though  I am  a little  inclined  to 
take  a different  view  of  Swedenborgh’s  character,  system  and  purpo- 
ses. I have  sent  for  Swedensborgh’s  Heavenly  Arcana,  and  mean  to 
know  something  about  him  in  due  time,  induced  principally  by  what  is 
said  of  him  by  Rossetti  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Antipapal  Spirit,  Vol. 
II,  p.  177.  * * * * * . * 

Meanwhile,  having  at  hand  a brief  life  of  Jacob  Behmen,  published 
with  his  works,  I will  just  set  down,  that  he  was  born  in  1575,  in  Up- 
per Lusatia ; that  being  “ thoroughly  awakened  in  himself  * # he 
was  at  last,  as  is  his  own  expression,  environed  with  a divine  light  for 
seven  days  together,  and  stood  in  the  highest  contemplation  and  king- 
dom of  joys.”  After  this,  about  the  year  1600,  * # he  was  a sec- 

ond time  surrounded  by  the  divine  light,  and  replenished  with  heavenly 
knowledge ; insomuch  that  going  abroad  into  the  fields,  to  a green  be- 
fore Ney’s  Gates  at  Gorlitts,  he  there  sat  down,  and  viewing  the  herbs 
and  grass  of  the  field,  in  his  inward  light,  he  saw  into  their  essences, 
use,  and  properties,  which  was  discovered  to  him  by  their  lineaments, 
figures  and  signatures.  In  like  manner  did  he  behold  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  from  that  fountain  of  revelation  wrote  his  book  Be  Signaiura 
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Return .”  In  1610,  it  is  stated,  that  he  was  a third  time  taken  into  the 
light.  In  giving  an  account  of  some  of  his  works,  he  says  himself  7 
“ Art  hath  not  written  here,  neither  was  there  any  time  to  consider  how 
to  set  it  punctually  down,  according  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
letters,  but  all  was  ordered  according  to  the  direction  of  the  spirit  which 
often  went  in  haste  ; so  that  in  many  words  letters  may  be  wanting,  and 
in  some  places  a capital  letter  for  a word ; so  that  the  pensman’s  hand, 
by  reason  he  was  not  accustomed  to  it,  did  often  sh^ke;  and  though  I 
would  have  written  in  a more  accurate,  fair  and  plain  manner,  yet  the 
reason  was  this,  that  the  burning  Fire  did  often  force  forward  with 
.speed,  and  the  hand  and  pen  must  hasten  directly  after  it,  for  it  cometh 
and  goeth  as  a sudden  shower.  And  further  he  saith,  I can  write  noth- 
ing of  myself,  but  as  a child  which  neither  knoweth  or  understandeth 
anything,  which  neither  hath  ever  been  learnt,  but  only  that  which  the 
Lord  vouchsafeth  to  know  in  me  according  to  the  measure  as  himself 
manifests  in  me.  For  I never  desired  to  know  anything  of  the  Divine 
Mystery,  much  less  understood  I the  way  to  seek  or  find  it,  and  I knew 
nothing  of  it,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  poor  Laymen  in  their  simplicity. 
I sought  only  after  the  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  I might  hide  myself 
therein  from  the  wrathful  anger  of  God,  and  the  violent  assaults  of  the 
Devil ; and  I besought  the  Lord  earnestly  for  his  Holy  Spirit  and  Grace, 
that  he  wonld  please  to  bless  and  guide  me  in  him,  and  take  that  away 
from  me  which  did  turn  me  from  him ; and  I resigned  myself  wholly  to 
him,  that  I might  not  live  to  my  own  will,  but  his  ; and  that  He  only 
might  lead  and  direct  me,  to  the  end  that  I might  be  his  child  in  his  Son 
Jesus,”  &c. 

I find  that  the  celebrated  Henry  More  (called  the  platonist)  was  one 
of  a temperament  similar  to  that  of  Jacob  Behmen.  He  wrote  among 
other  things  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  says  himself,  speaking 
of  his  own  spirit,  that  “his  nag”  while  engaged  in  that  work  “ was  but 
overfree,  and  went  even  faster  than  he  almost  desired  5 but  he  thought  It 
was  the  right  way,  and  further — that  all  the  time  he  was  writing  that 
piece,  he  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  in  the  air.”  I have  More’s  Life  by 
his  friend  Richard  Ward,  published  in  1710,  and  find  a multitude  of 
passages  that  seeyn  to  have  a distinct  and  palpable  meaning  on  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism,  though  he  lived 
before  Mesmer  was  born.  .The  following  passage  occurs  at  page  42. 

“ He  was  once  for  Ten  Bays  together,  no  where  (as  he  termed  it)  or 
in  one  continued  fit  of  contemplation : During  which,  though  he  eat. 
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<drank,  slept,  went  into  the  Hall  (of  instruction)  and  conversed,  in  a 
measure,  as  at  other  times  5 yet  the  thread  of  his  contemplation  for  all 
that  space  was  never  once,  as  it  were,  broken  or  interrupted.  And  he 
hath  been  heard  likewise  unaffectedly  to  profess,  that  his  thoughts  would 
oftentimes  be  as  clear  as  he  could  almost  desire : and  that  he  could  take 
them  off  or  fix  them  upon  a subject  in  a manner  as  he  pleased.”  Be- 
sides the  passage  above,  the  biographer  says,  page  134,  “ The  Doctor 
hath  seriously  related,  that  from  his  infancy  he  hath  this  thing  firmly 
all  along  imprinted  in  his  mind ; that  lying  one  moonshining  night  in  the 
cradle  awake,  he  was  taken  up  thence  by  a matron-like  person,  with  a* 
large  Roman  nose,  saluted  and  deposited  there  again.”  This  may  have 
teen  only  a dream.  At  p.  43,  Ward  says  that  “ His  very  dreams  were 
^often  regular ; and  he  could  study  in  them.  And  the  constitution  of  his 
spirits  was  moreover  such,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  mention  it,  that  he 
'Could  on  design  sometimes,  by  thinking  upon  distant  external  objects, 
tring  them  as  to  his  view ; and  thus  continue  them  or  dissolve  them  for 
A time,  at  pleasure.” 

I mention  this  case  of  More  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more 
extraordinary  account  of  the  celebrated  Cardan,  born  at  Pavia  in  1501. 
Bayle  quotes  from  a work  of  his,  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
which  he  says : “ Nature  has  favored  me  with  four  endowments  which 
I would  never  reveal,  all  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  very  extraordinary. 
Whereof  the  first  is,  that,  whenever  I please,  I can  transport  myself 
out  of  my  senses  into  an  ecstacy.  In  the  doing  which  I feel  near  my 
heart  a sort  of  separation,  as  if  my  soul  departed,  and  this  affair  is  com- 
municated to  my  whole  body,  as  it  were,  by  the  opening  of  a door.  The 
beginning  of  it  is  from  my  head,  principally  the  cerebellum,  and  so  dif- 
fuses itself  all  along  the  spine  of  my  back,  and  is  not  stopped  without 
great  resistance ; all  I perceive  is,  that  I am  beside  myself,  and  I can 
just  contain  myself  a little  with  a certain  considerable  force.  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  I can  at  any  time  see  whatever  I please,  with  my  eyes,  not 
“by  force  of  imagination ; (as  those  images  I have  mentioned  my  seeing 
-when  I was  a child.)  I can  therefore  see  groves,  animals,  worlds,  and 
whatever  I please.”  Bayle  states  the  other  two  peculiarities,  not  un- 
like the  above,  and  then  adds : u We  must  take  notice,  that  during  these 
voluntary  ecstacies , he  felt  not  the  most  acute  Jits  of  the  gouty  and  if  any 
me  spoke  near  him , he  could  hear  a little  the  sound  of  the  words , but  under- 
stood not  t heir  signification . For  the  rest,  he  would  never  boast  of  these 
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four  singularities ; but  at  last  this  grand  secret  was  too  hard  for  him  and 
so  he  revealed  it  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  works.” 

A believer  in  Mesmerism  in  reading  this  account  irresistably  infers 
that  Cardan  had  some  power  of  self-magnetism,  and  hence  his  extraor- 
dinary vision  and  his  insensibility  to  gout,  as  also  his  partial  deafness 
for  the  time. 

Henry  More  was  a visionary  platonbt  of  the  dreamy  sort ; some  may 
consider  this  the  cause,  while  others  may  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  his 
peculiar  experiences.  It  is  true  that  no  one  can  give  himself  much  to 
the  spirit  of  many  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  as  for  instance  the  Phaedo,  the 
7th  Book  of  the  Republic,  the  Banquet,  and  I know  not  how  many  oth- 
ers, and  not  imagine  himself  almost  in  another  world  than  this  where 
We  eat  three  meals  a day ; and  may  soon  come  to  regard  the  most  of  life 
as  but  a sort  of  living  death.  I confess  I have  a strong  predilection  that 
way,  though  I am  sure  there  i3  too  much  of  the  real  about  me  ever  to 
suffer  me  to  be  much  transported  into  the  ideal.  I hear  my  dinner  sig- 
nal even  now,  and  am  actually  about  to  quit  this  subject  and  take  care  of 
my  outward  man.  After  dinner  I intend  to  copy  out  for  you  a portion  of 
the  Witch  Trial,  about  which  I wrote  you  some  days  since.  Poor  Jane 
Brooks ! only  think  of  her  being  publicly  executed,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1658,  as  a witch,  for  unconsciously,  as  I supposer  mesmerizing, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1657,,  one  Richard  Jones,  “then  a sprightly 
youth  about  twelve  years  old,  son  of  Henry  Jones,  of  Shepton  Mallett, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.” 

And  now  for  the  Witch  Story.  You  have  seen,  I believe,  the  book 
from  which  it  is  taken,  but  not  the  story  itself.  The  author,  Jos.  Glan- 
ville,  was  a clergyman  and  chaplain  to  Charles  the  II.  He  was  evi- 
dently a man  of  great  cleverness,  an  ardent  convert  to  the  then  new  phi- 
losophy of  Bacon  as  opposed  to  what  was  called  the  scholastic  system, 
and  wrote  a very  able  defence  of  the  Baconian  and  Newtonian  discov- 
eries, in  which  he  shows  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  both  the 
Aristotelian  and  modern  philosophy.  He  was  also  an  able  divine,  as  a 
valuable  volume  of  sermons,  published  in  1681,  bears  testimony. 

The  sermons  are  all  excellent ; but  one  on  Catholic  Charity  is  remark- 
able, considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  published.  Some  of  the 
heads  of  the  discourses  are : 

1st.  That  “ Love  is  a part  of  religion  but  opinions,  for  the  sake  of 

which  we  lose  charity,  are  not  so 
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2d.  That  “ Charity  is  certainly  our  duty,  but  many  of  the  opinions, 
about  which  we  fall  out,  are  uncertainly  true 
3d.  That  ‘‘Christian  love  is  necessary,  but  agreement  in  opinions  is 
neither  necessary  nor  possible 

4th.  That  “ Errors,  of  themselves,  are  infirmities  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  not  enormities  of  the  will ; for  no  man  is  willing  to  be  de- 
ceived,’’ 

These  truths,  so  familiar  in  this  day,  were  hew  when  uttered  by" 
Glanville,  and  I have  noticed  them  to  claim  in  his  behalf,  that  his  re- 
port of  witch  stories  is  entitled  to  a respectful  consideration.  It  seem* 
that  Glanville  was  very  earnest  in  his  religious  faith,  and  had  an  idea 
that  a belief  in  subordinate  spirits  good  and  bad  (especially  bad)  was 
in  some  manner  necessary  to  a belief  in  the  One  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Spirit.  He  therefore  determined  to  prove  the  existence  of  inferior  spir- 
its by  adducing  authenticated  cases  of  trial  and  conviction  for  witchcraft* 
I have  two  editions  of  his  work — the  first  entitled  “A  Blow  at  Modern 
Sadducism,  in  some  philosophical  considerations  about  Witchcraft,  and 
the  Relation  of  the  famed  disturbance  at  the  house  of  M.  Mompesson, 
with  reflections  on  Drollery  and  Atheism ; the  fourth  edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged.  By  Jos.  Glanville,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  London, 
1688.”  The  other  edition  is  entitled  “ Sadducismus  Triumphatus:  or, 
full  and  plain  Evidence  concerning  Witches  and  Apparitions,”  &c.,  &c. 
“ By  Jos.  Glanville,  late  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1681.” 

In  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  he  says,  “I  appear  thus  much  concerned 
for  the  justification  of  the  belief  of  Witches,  it  suggesting  palpable  and 
current  evidence  of  our  immortality,  which  I am  exceeding  solicitous  to 
have  made  good.”  And  he  further  shows  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  by  saying  that  “ he  that  thinks  there  is  no  witch,  be- 
lieves a devil  gratis  / or  at  least  upon  inducements,  which  he  is  like  to 
find  himself  disposed  to  deny  when  he  pleaseth.  And  when  men  are 
arrived  to  this  degree  of  diffidence  and  infidelity,  we  are  beholden  to 
them  if  they  believe  either  angel  or  spirit,  resurrection  of  the  body  or 
immortality  of  souls.” 

Referring  to  the  numerous  cases  of  witchcraft,  fully  authenticated  as 
he  supposes,  he  says,  “ I think  those  that  can  believe  all  histories  are 
romances ; that  all  the  wiser  world  have  agreed  together  to  juggle  man- 
kind into  a common  belief  of  ungrounded  fables  / that  the  sound  senses 
of  multitudes  together  may  deceive  them,  and  laws  are  built  on  chymc- 
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ras  ; that  the  gravest  and  wisest  judges  have  been  inur deters,  and  the 
sagest  persons  fools  or  designing  imposters ; t say  those  that  can  beEexe 
this  heap  of  absurdities,  are  either  more  credulous  than  those  whose 
credulity  they  reprehend  5 or  else  have  some  extraordinary  evidence  of 
their  persuason,  viz : that  ’tis  absurd  and  impossible  there  should  be  a 
witch  or  apparition.”  I make  these  extracts  merely  to  show  that  the 
writer  was  in  earnest  in  what  he  was  engaged  in,  and  if  it  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a bias,  this,  according  to  common  argument,  can  only  go  to 
discredit  his  opinions,  and  can  in  no  degree  shake  his  claims  on  the 
score  of  veracity.  It  may  provoke  a smile  indeed  that  a sensible  man, 
even  200  years  ago,  could  si^pose  a belief  in  witchcraft  necessary  to  a 
belief  in  God  and  immortality ; but  his  frankness  and  earnestness  are 
respectable,  and  ought  to  give  us  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

[Continued.) 
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Royal  Society , Nov.  27. — The  Marquis  of  Northampton,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  was  admitted  as  a Fellow. 

Mr.  Faraday’s  paper  ‘On  the  Magnetisation  ofLightandthe  Illumina- 
tion of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force,’  was  concluded.  For  a long  time  past, 
the  author  had  felt  a strong  persuasion,  derived  from  philosophical  consid- 
erations, that,  among  the  several  powers  of  nature  which,  in  their  various 
forms  of  operation  on  matter,  produce  different  classes  of  effects,  there  ex- 
ists an  intimate  relation ; that  they  are  connected  by  a common  origin,  have 
a reciprocal  dependence  on  one  another,  and  are  capable  under  certain 
conditions  of  being  converted  the  one  into  the  other.  Already  have  elec* 
tricity  and  magnetism  afforded  evidence  of  this  mutual  convertibility ; 
and  in  extending  his  views  to  a wider  sphere,  the  author  became  convin- 
ced that  these  powers  must  have  relations  with  light  aho.  Until  lately, 
his  endeavors  to  detect  these  relations  were  unsuccessful  but  at  length, 
on  instituting  a more  searching  interrogation  of  nature  he  arrived  at  the 
discovery  recorded  in  the  present  paper,  namely  that  a ray  of  light  may 
be  electrified  and  magnetised,  and  that  lines  of  magnetic  force  may  be 
rendered  luminous.  The  f undamental  experiment  revealing  this  new  and 
important  fact,  which  establishes  a.  link  of  connection  between  two  great 
departments  of  nature,  is  the  following  : A ray  of  light  issuing  from  an 
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Argand  lamp  is  first  polarised  in  the  horizontal  plane  by  reflection  from 
a mirror,  and  then  hiade  to  pass  for  a certain  space,  through  glass  Com- 
posed of  silicated  borate  of  lead,  oh  its  eihergOnOe  from  which  it  is  viewed 
through  Nicholas ’eyepiece,  capable  of  revolving  on  a horizontal  axis,  so 
as  to  interrupt  the  ray,  or  allow  it  to  be  transmitted  alternately  in  the 
different  phases  of  its  revolution.  The  glass  through  which  the  ray 
passes,  and  which  the  author  terms  the  dimagnetfc,  is  placed  between  the 
two  poles  of  a powerful  electro-magnet,  arranged  in  such  a position  a* 
that  the  fine  of  magnetic  force  resulting  from  theiir  combined  action  shall 
ooincide  with,  or  differ  but  little  from  the  course  of  the  ray  in  its  passage 
through  the  glass.  It  was  then  found  that  if  the  eye -piece  had  been  so 
turned  as  to  render  the  ray  invisible  to  the  observer  looking  through  the 
eye-piece  before  the  electric  current  had  been  established,  it  becomes 
visible,  whenever,  by  the  completion  of  the  circuit,  the  magnetic  force 
is  in  operation,  but  instahtly  becomes  again  invisible  on  the  cessation  of 
that  force  by  the  interruption  of  the  circuit.  Fhrther  investigation  showed 
that  the  magnetic  action  caused  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  thfe  polarised 
fay  to  rotate,  for  the  ray  was  again  rendered  visible  by  turning  the  eye- 
piece to  a certain  extent,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  rotation  impressed 
upon  the  ray,  when  the  magnetic  influence  was  issuing  from  the  south  pole 
and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  as  the  polarised  ray,  was  right- 
handed,  or  similar  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a watch,  as  estima- 
ted by  an  observer  at  the  eye-piece.  The  direction  in  which  the  rotation 
takes  place  will,  of  course,  be  reversed  by  reversing  either  the  course  of 
the  ray  or  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  polarised 
ray  is  made  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  currents  of  positive  elec- 
tricity are  circulating,  both  in  the  helices  composing  the  electro-magnet, 
and  also  as  the  hypothetical  currents,  which,  according  to  Ampere’s 
theory,  circulate  in  the  substance  of  the  steel  magnet. 

The  rotatory  action  was  found  to  be  always  directly  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  but  not  to  that  of  the  electric  cur* 
rent ; and  also  to  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the 
ray  which  receives  the  influence.  The  interposition  of  substances 
which  occasion  no  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  forces,  produced  no 
change  in  these  effects.  Magnets  consisting  only  of  electric  helices 
acted  with  less  power  than  when  armed  with  iron,  and  in  which  mag- 
netic action  was  consequently  more  strongly  developed.  The  author 
pursues  the  inquiry  by  varying  in  a great  number  of  ways,  the  cir- 
cumstances* in  which  this  newly  discovered  influence  is  exerted,,  andf 
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finds  that  the  modification  thus  introduced  in  the  results  are  all  expli- 
cable by  reference  to  the  general  laws  above  stated.  Thus  the  effect 
Is  produced*  though  in  a less  degree,  when  the  polarised  ray  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  an  ordinary  magnet  instead  of  one  that  derives 
its  power  from  a voltaic  current,  and  it  is  also  weaker  when  a single  pole 
only  is  employed.  It  is  on  the  other  hand,  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  iron  placed  within  the  helix,  the  polarised  ray  trav- 
ersing its  axis  being  then  acted  upon  with  great  energy.  Helices  act  with 
equal  power  in  any  part  of  the  cylindric  space  which  they  enelose.  The 
heavy  glass  used  in  these  experiments  was  found  to  possess  in  itself 
no  specific  magneto-in*ductive  action.  Different  media  differ  extremely 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting  the  rotatory  power 
over  a polarised  ray  of  light.  It  is  a power  which  has  no  apparent  relation 
to  the  other  physical  properties,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  of  these 
bodies  $ yet,  however,  it  may  differ  in  its  degree,  it  is  always  the  same  in 
kind  5 the  rotation  it  effects  is  invariably  in  one  direction,  dependent,  how- 
ever, on  the  direction  of  the  ray  and  of  the  magnetic  force.  In  this  respect 
It  differs  essentially  from  the  rotary  power  naturally  possessed  by  many 
bodies,  such  as  quartz,  sugar,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  which  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  circular  polarisation,  for  in  some  of  these  the  rotation  takes 
place  to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left.  When, therefore, such  substances  are 
employed  as  dimagnetics,  the  natural  and  the  superinduced  powers  tend 
to  produce  either  the  same  or  opposite  rotations,  and  the  resulting  effects 
•re  modified  according  as  they  are  cumulative  in  the  former  case  and 
differential  in  the  latter.  In  the  concluding  section  of  the  paper  the  au- 
thor  enters  into  general  considerations  on  the  nature  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered power  of  electricity  and  magnetism  over  light,  and  remarks  that 
all  these  powers  possess  in  common  a qualtiy  of  character  whieh  constitutes 
them  a peculiar  class,  and  afford  An  opening,  which  before  was  wanting, 
for  the  appliance  of  these  powers  to  the  investigation  of  this  and  other 
radient  agencies.  The  phenomena  thus  brought  to  light  confirm  the 
views  entertained  by  the  author  relative  to  the  constitution  of  matter  as 
being  spheres  of  power,  for  the  operation  of ' which  the  conception  of  a 
solid  nucleus  is  not  necessary,  and  leads  to  the  presumption  that  the  in- 
fluence of  magnetism  on  bodies  which  exhibit  no  magnetic  properties, 
consists  in  producing  in  them  a state  of  electric  tension  tending  to  a cur- 
rent ; while  on  iron,  nickel,  and  other  bodies  susceptible  of  magnetism* 
currents  are  actually  established  by  the  same  influence. 
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The  author  states  that  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
inquiries . — Albion. 


MULLER’S  PHYSIOLOGY  i 


Trantlated  from  the  German , by  Wm.  Italy,  M.  D.  (of  Berlin ,)  and  arranged 
from  the  second  London  edition , by  John  Bell , M.  D. 

This  is  an  abridgement  of  a work  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  American 
editor  as  “ a vast  repertory  of  facts  and  opinions  in  physiological  sci- 
ence.’* . . . “ And  he  who  has  gone  over  it  without  halt  or  pause* 

or  indeed  at  all,  may  well  speak  as  ever  the  indefatigable  German  stu- 
dent  himself  is  said  to  do,  of  his  having  performed  a feat.”  And,  in- 
deed, an  abridgement  which  comprises  a volume  of  856  pages,  pre- 
sents a task  which  ought  to  afford  a rich  reward  to  him  who  performs 
it  Nor  will  the  student  who  has  toiled  through  the  mass  of  scientific 
lore,  find  that  he  has  labored  in  vain.  If  he  have  read  understanding^, 
he  will  at  the  close  possess  many  a pearl  of  true  knowledge.  Without 
pretending  to  have  explored  this  mine  of  knowledge,  we  have  yet  found 
time  to  note  here  and  there  a passage,  which  may  perhaps  interest  our 
readers,  as  showing  the  similarity  of  views  on  some  very  important 
points  of  one  of  the  medical  magi  of  the  eastern  world,  and  the  falsely 
styled  quacks”  of  this  western  world  $ and  the  valuable  evidence  he 
continually  gives  against  the  popular  medical  theories  and  remedial 
agents. 

Inflammation.-*"  Tiedeman  remarks,  that  while  an  organ  is  in  as 
excited  state,  the  chemical  changes  in  it3  substance  go  on  more  rapidly* 
and  that  it  therefore,  attracts  more  quickly,  and  in  larger  quantity,  the 
blood,  which  alone  is  Me  to  render  a part  capable  of  increased  vital  ac - 
hon.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  any  organized  part  has  suffered  a lesion 
from  change  in  its  composition,  in  that  case  also , if  the  change  in  the  or- 
ganic matter  has  not  been  too  great,  increased  action  ensues  for  the  pur * 
pose  of  restoring  the  healthy  state . Organized  beings  have  the  power  of 
preserving  in  all  parts  the  composition  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
whole.  When  the  composition  is  disturbed,  the  curative  effect  of  thia 
power  is  manifested.  This  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the  law  that 
m organic  bodies  there  is  a constant  striving  to  counteract  chemical 
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affinities.  Hence  the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  an  injured  part  arises 
from  the  organic  action  in  it  being  increased.  The  antagonism  of  the 
increased  organic  process,  and  of  the  commencing  tendency  to  decom- 
position in  the  part  is  seen  in  inflammation.  Inflammation  is  not  essen- 
tially (merely)  a state  of  increased  action,  but  is  compounded  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  local  injury , a tendency  to  decomposition  in  the  part , and 
increased  vital  action  striving  to  balance  the  destructive  tendency . When 
the  degree  of  change  of  composition  in  the  animal  tissues  is  greater,  re- 
action does  not  ensue,  and  inflammation  is  not  produced ; such  is  the 
case  in  death  by  narcotic  poisons.  [Lobelia,  for  instance ! Ed.]  When 
inflammation  does  occur,  the  change  produced  by  the  injury  may  soon 
become  so  great  that  the  organic  reaction  is  not  able  to  counterbalance 
it,  and  local  death  ensues.”  Pp.  155-6. 

“ The  forfce  which  restores  the  balance  in  the  composition  of  the  tis- 
sues after  such  a disturbance,  is  identical  with  that  which  preserves  all  the 
properties  of  a part  during  the  constant  process  of  nutrition  and  reno- 
vation of  material.  The  phenomenon  which  ensues  on  the  restoration 
of  the  balance,  is  constituted  partly  by  the  change  produced  by  the  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  partly  by  the  effort  exerted  to  restore  the  balance.” 
p.  55. 

This  is  good  doctrine,  and  indicates  the  plan  of  cure  with  great  plain- 
ness— not  by  drawing  off  the  blood  in  which  the  organic  force  resides, 
nor  by  any  unnatural  depletion,  nor  by  poisons  which  aggravate  the 
u tendency  to  decomposition,”  and  weaken  “ vital  action  ;”  but  by  vi- 
bratory motion,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Magnetic  forces  of  nature, 
or  the  Magneto- Electrical  Machine,  and  passed  through  the  part  effect- 
ed. Means  which  aid  the  “ organic  process”  of  “ reaction,”  remove 
the  causes  of  “ decomposition,”  and  “ restore  the  balance  of  the  system. 

The  Blood . — “ The  action  of  the  arterial  blood  is  as  necessary  to  life 
as  the  decomposition  of  burning  matter  is  to  the  phenomenon  of  com- 
bustion.” p.  56. 

To  take  the  blood  then,  is  to  take  the  life. 

How  Mercury  Cures . — “ Mercury,  by  inducing  a slight  change  in  the 
organic  matter  of  the  body,  may  render  it  unfit  for  propagating  the  de- 
structive progress  of  syphilis  ; and  then  the  natural  vital  process , and  net 
the  mercury,  effects  the  cure”  p.  60. 

Who  can  tell  when  he  gives  mercury,  whether  the  change  will  be 
alight  or  not?  “ Who  can  control  it  when  it  has  once  taken  the  reins 
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into  its  own  destructive  and  ungovernable  hands  ?”  (Chapman.)  But 
even  should  the  change  be  slight,  the  benefit  is  but  a possible  and  nega- 
tive one.  P.  Thom* 


Medical  Intelligence* — Our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Dr.  J. 
R.  Buchanan,  who  has  lately  been  lecturing  at  Cincinnati,  with  great  ap- 
plause, has  been  elected  to  fill  a chair  in  the.  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
of  that  city.  Dr.  B.  has  accepted  the  appointment  and  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  next  fall,  as  Professor  of  Physiology,  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  This  is  a new  Medical  School,  which 
held  its  first  session  during  the  past  winter  with  a very  respectable  class. 
Its  Faculty  consists  of  seven  Professors  and  its  prospects  are  said  to  be 
quite  flattering. — Louisville  Democrat . 


The  Drummond  Light. — It  is  often  asked,  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  displays  of  the  Drummond  light  in  this  city,  why  it  is  not  used 
for  lighting  streets  and  public  buildings?  There  are  some  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  not  easy  to  get  over.  The  formation  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  is  a troublesome  and  expensive  process — then,  to 
produce  the  light,  they  must  be  thrown  in  certain  proportions  and  by 
seperate  jets  upon  a piece  of  lime,  burning  at  the  point  of  juncture.  The 
lime  requires  to  be  frequently  renewed,  and  each  burner  requires  con- 
stant attention.  It  is  a very  pretty  light,  but  too  complicated,  and  re- 
quiring too  much  nicety,  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  . Gas,  properly  made, 
and  supplied  at  a reasonable  profit,  is  probably  the  best — certainly  the 
least  troublesome — of  artificial  luminaries. — JV.  Y.  Atlas . 


A gentleman  of  Mayence,  on  the  Rhine,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
mode  of  treating  land,  by  which  the  most  miserable  soils,  nay,  arid  sands, 
may  be  at  once  made  to  produce  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundantly. 


Try — Keep  Trying . — “I  can’t,”  has  ruined  many  a man — has  been 
the  tomb  of  bright  expectation  and  ardent  hope.  Let  “I  will  try”  be 
your  motto  in  whatever  you  undertake,  and  if  you  press  onward,  you 
will  steadily  and  surely  accomplish  your  object,  and  come  of  victorious* 
Try — keep  trying — and  you  are  made  for  this  world. 
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ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENON.-; — POETRY. 


Electrical  Phenomenon . — An  accQunt  of  human  electricity  was  given 
in  a number  of  Silliman’s  Journal  some  time  ago,  which  might,  if  car- 
ried out,  lead  to  some  important  conclusions  in  respect  to  human  phe- 
nomena heretofore  unexplained.  The  subject  became  so  electric  that 
sparks  were  drawn  from  and  even  spontaneously  issued  from  the  ends 
of  her  fingers.  During  this  time  an  intense  aurora  borealis  showed  it- 
self. The  phenomena  continued  for  several  months,  the  sparks  being 
readily  given  out  whenever  the  lady  approached  any  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. She  could  touch  nothing  metalio  without  emitting  an  electrical 
spark,  which  was  an  annoying  circumstance  to  her.  These  appearan- 
ces were  proportionably  heightened  when  the  air  was  warm  and  the 
lady  was  in  good  spirits.  During  cold  weather,  and  when  she  was  in 
a melancholy  mood,  these  phenomena  were  suspended.  When  sitting 
by  a stove  with  her  feet  upon  the  m(  tal  edge,  the  sparks  were  drawn 
out  at  intervals  of  a few  seconds,  from  three  to  six  sparks  per  minute. 
The  lady  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  sedentary  habits  and  rather 
sickly.  She  had  suffered  from  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections  about 
two  years  prior  to  this  time. 


For  the  £t.  Louis  Magnet 
I saw  the  beauteous  stars  arise, 

And  shed  a light  o’er  land  and  sea; 

Their  dawn  was  made  in  brighter  skies, 

Than  mortal  eyes  shall  often  see, 

And  presaged  what  their  race  should  be. 

I saw  them  high,  and  higher  rise, 

And  watched  their  bright  and  sparkling  train 
With  joyful  heart,  and  tireless  eyes, 

’Till  clouds,  like  some  polluting  stain 
Came  over  them — they  began  to  wane. 

And  oh,  the  gloom,  that  o’er  them  spread 
Changing  my  joy,  to  inward  pain, 

To  see  their  every  beauty  fled, 

Proving  the  hopes,  I cherished,  vain 
They  set,  but  ne’er  to  rise  again. 

And  thus  these  stars  arose  and  set, 

Whose  brighter  dawn,  and  dark  decay 
Have  many  a living  symbol  met, 

Whose  glorious  morn,  when  merged  in  day 

Have  found  a darker  destiny,  r,  s. 
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ELECTRICAL  THEORY  OF  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  OR 
THE  DUODYNAMIC  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


[ Continued .] 

Having  solved  the  problems  of  health  and  disease  in  the  preceding 
number,  we  now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  a more  difficult  problem, 
(te.,)  how  the  healthy  organ  or  body  becomes  diseased  ? 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  no  organ  or  body,  either  organic  or  inor- 
ganic is  created,  or  sustained  independent  of  law.  Every  organ  or 
body  must  be  created  in  harmony  with  a fixed  and  immutable  law, 
which,  we  agree  to  call  the  organic,  because  we  perceive  that  that  law 
governs  organized  bodies  ; or  rather,  we  observe,  that  organized  bodies 
are  governed  by  a law,  which  we  agree  to  call  the  organic,  because 
organized  bodies  are  governed  by  fixed  and  immutable  princi- 
ples, which  we  term  law.  As,  for  instance,  we  observe  that  the  ap- 
plication of  fire  to  the  organic  body  invariably  produces  excess  of 
heat,  and  consequently  pain,  and  if  carried  too  far,  would  produce  death. 
The  application  of  ice  would  produce  excess  of  cold,  and  consequently 
pain,  and,  if  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  death.  So  of  blood  letting,  if 
carried  to  a certain  extent,  syncope,  and  if  carried  too  far,  death  is  the 
invariable  result.  Hence,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  what  we  mean  by 
the  organic  law  is  certain,  fixed,  and  immutable  principles,  which  gov- 
ern organized  bodies.  We,  of  course,  confine  our  remarks  to  the  high 
est  order  of  organized  beings. 

It  will  now  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  if  the  body  composed  of  or- 
gans obeys  the  law  which  governs  those  organs,  it  cannot  suffer  any 
penalty.  Therefore,  neither  pain,  debility,  nor  any  other  form  of  dis- 
ease would  be  known  to  organized  beings.  Disease,  then,  is  a penalty 
attached  to  a violated  law.  The  word  law  would  be  but  an  unmeaning 
term,  without  a penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  its  demands  j in  fact, 
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without  a penalty,  it  would  be  no  law,  neither  in  civil  cases  nor  natural 
and  divine. 

But,  this  thing  of  violated  law  bringing  on  disease,  is  something  the 
majority  of  the  world  does  not  comprehend.  Shortly  after  we  located 
in  St.  Louis,  we  took  boarding  with  a respectable  family,  with  whom  a 
maiden  lady  resided.  This  lady*  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  our  atten- 
tion very  frequently  to  the  many  sufferings  to  which  she  was  heir. 
Having  become  somewhat  tired  of  listening  to  the  repeated  detail  of  her 
ailments  which  was  but  little  more  than  inui,  originating  out  of  seden- 
tary habits,  we  finally  replied  to  her  on  one  occasion,  that  the  body  was 
created  and  existed  in  harmony  with  immutable  laws,  the  violation  of 
which  caused  us  much  pain  and  suffering.  That  the  best  advice  we 
could  give  her  would  be  to  study  those  laws  and  obey  their  mandates, 
and  health  and  happiness  would  be  the  result.  To  this  advice  which 
was  given  in  the  best  possible  spirit,  she  replied : “ I have  violated  the 
laws  no  more  than  you  have.  I guess  I am  as  law  abiding  as  some  oth- 
ers who  talk  so  much  about  law — I have  never  killed  any  body, 
nor  robbed  any  body — neither  have  I cheated  any  body.”  We  expos- 
tulated with  her,  observing  that  we  did  not  refer  to  the  civil  law,  but 
to  the  divine  laws,  or  laws  of  nature.  But  this  explanation  did  not 
serve  to  appease  her  wounded  feelings,  she  became  more  indignant  still, 
and  observed  : “ I belong  to  church,  I read  my  Bible,  I study  the  Divine 
Laws,  and  I believe  I am  as  obedient  to  them  as  most  persons.”  Find- 
ing we  could  not  disabuse  her  mind  in  respect  to  the  correctness  and 
kindness  of  our  advice,  and  that  she  still  remained  indignant  at  the  idea 
of  being  a law  breaker , we  changed  our  boarding  house,  and  left  the 
maiden  lady  to  enjoy  the  misery  or  happiness  of  laws  violated  or  obey- 
ed, for  the  want  of  ability,  or  the  right  spirit  to  comprehend  the  true 
principle  of  law,  health,  and  disease.  Since  that  time,  we  have  been 
particularly  careful  in  conversing  upon  laws,  and  the  necessity  of 
their  obedience  in  respect  to  health ; especially  before  the  unthinking 
and  bigoted  class  of  community.  Pardon  this  digression,  and  we  will 
return  to  our  proposition. 

We  think  we  have  clearly  shown,  that  it  is  the  violation  of  the  law 
which  governs  organic  bodies  that  causes  them  to  become  diseased. 
But  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  this  proposition  is  to  show 
how  this  law  is  violated,  to  bring  on  the  various  diseases  which  afflict 
the  human  body. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  every  organ  of  the  body,  or  faculty  of  the 
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mind,  was  designed  to  be  exercised  in  harmony  with  its  peculiar  func- 
tions, and  to  that  degree  which  nature  teaches  us  to  be  prudent.  This 
prudence  constitutes  the  organic  law.  Now,  if  an  organ  either  of  the 
body  or  mind,  is  not  sufficiently  exercised,  this  prudence  or  organic  law 
is  violated,  and  the  organ  becomes  debilitated,  and  consequently  diseas- 
ed, and  this  debilitation  or  disease  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  want  of 
prudence  or  in  proportion  to  the  violation  of  the  organic  law.  The 
same  would  be  the  fact,  if  an  organ  should  be  exercised  too  much.  An 
organ  may  be  rendered  feeble  and  diseased  by  either  cause.  In  the 
first  instance,  there  is  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  nervous  or  mag- 
netic fluid  generated  to  produce  health  and  strength ; and  in  the  second, 
the  nervous  or  magnetic  fluid,  or  more  properly  speaking  vital  galvanism , 
is  expended,  or  thrown  off  faster  by  over  exercise  than  it  is  generated  by 
the  natural  processes  of  the  body.  # . 

For  the  want  of  room  in  this  number,  and  time  to  do  this  problem 
justice  at  present,  it  will  be  concluded  in  the  next. 


ELECTRICITY. 

[ Continued .] 

Before  we  can  proceed  with  our  experimental  researches  on  Electri- 
city, it  is  necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  by  which 
the  fluid  appears  to  be  governed ; and  first  as  to  the  difference  percepti- 
ble when  various  bodies  are  subject  to  electrization.  It  will  have  been 
remarked  that  the  experiments  previously  given  refer  only  to  particu- 
lar substances,  and  were  they  attempted  with  other  bodies,  failure  would 
be  the  result.  Numerous  failures  of  this  description  attended  the  la- 
bors of  the  first  electricians,  and  early  taught  them  that  only  certain 
substances  were  capable  of  being  excited ; these  obtained  the  name  of 

ELECTRICS. 

These,  it  was  supposed,  at  first,  were  the  only  bodies  which  contain- 
ed the  electric  fluid,  because  in  them  alone  could  it  be  made  visible. 
This  is  a conclusion  natural  enough  in  the  infancy  of  a science,  but 
which  in  its  advance  was  proved  to  be  incorrect,  for  it  is  now  known 

• The  natural  processes,  by  means  of  which  this  vital  galvanism  is  generated, 
will  be  considered  in  a separate  article,  under  the  caption  of  the  electrical  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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that  all  substances  whatever,  by  taking  proper  precautions,  can  be  exci- 
ted, or  made  to  exhibit  electrical  properties.  Notwithstanding  this,  as 
totally  different  means  must  be  adopted  in  each  case,  the  characteristic 
term  electric  is  still  properly  continued,  and  is  intended  to  designate 
such  bodies,  as  being  rubbed,  show  for  some  time  afterwards  the  effect 
of  the  fluid’s  disturbance.  This  is  because  electrics  are  of  such  a na- 
ture that  the  fluid  is  not  conducted  silently  away  over  their  surfaces,  but 
rests  there  until  some  other  better  conducting  body  draws  it  off. 

Thus  we  divide  all  bodies  into  the  two  classes  of  conductors  and  non- 
conduclors ; or  electrics  and  non-electrics ; the  former  parting  immediately 
with  any  fluid  given  to  them,  and  the  latter  retaining  it  so  as  to  be  appa- 
rent to  the  senses.  Thus  air  is  an  electric  or  non-conductor,  were  it  not 
so,  electrical  experiments  would  be  unknown,  the  fluid  being  dissipated 
as  fast  as  it  is  accumulated  3 water,  on  the  contrary,  is  a good  conductor, 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  apparatus  dry,  that  the  disturbed 
fluid  may  be  retained.  Metals  are  the  best  couductors,  therefore  we 
use  them  for  such  parts  of  our  electrical  machines  as  are  intended  for 
the  transit  of  the  accumulated  fluid.  Glass  and  silk  are  electrics,  or 
non-conductors,  consequently  are  available  as  bodies  to  be  excited,  and 
as  capable  of  preventing  its  escape  and  dispersion.  Thus  of  an  electri- 
cal machine  the  connexion  between  the  cushion  and  the  earth  is  a me- 
talic  chain  or  wire,  to  allow  of  the  passage  upwards  of  electricity,  the 
glass  cylinder  being  rubbed  sets  it  free,  the  brass  or  tin  ^conductor  col- 
lects it,  and  its  glass  support  insulates  it,  and  thus  prevents  its  escape  to 
the  earth  again. 

It  wi^ll  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  a knowledge  of 
the  individual  conducting  powers  of  all  substances  is  requisite  to  a right 
understanding  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  and  that  even  the 
simplest  experiments  may  be  conducted  with  success.  The  following 
table  presents  a series  of  conductors  and  electrics,  beginning  with  those 
which  have  the  greatest  conducting  power,  and  terminating  with  those 
that  have  the  least.  The  order  in  which  they  possess  the  power  of  in- 
sulating is  of  course  the  reverse  of  this ; that  is  to  say,  the  best  or  most 
perfect  electrics  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  the  middle  of  the  table  exhibits  bodies  almost  neutral  in  their  prop- 
erties, being  but  very  imperfect  conductors,  or  very  slight  electrics  : 

The  most  perfect  or  least  oxidable  metals. 

The  most  oxidable  metals. 

Charcoal — especially  from  hard  wood. 
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Plumbago,  or  blacklead. 

The  mineral  acids. 

Metalic  salts  aod  oars. 

Water,  and  other  liquids ; and  snow. 

Living  vegetables  and  animals. 

Smoke,  soot,  and  steam. 

Rarified  air  and  flame. 

Dry  earths  and  stones. 

Pulverized  glass. 

Flowers  of  sulphur. 

Dry  metalie  oxydes. 

Oils. 

Vegetable  and  animal  ashes. 

Ice;  when  cooled  down  to  13°  Fah. 

Phosphorus. 

Lime,  dry  chalk,  and  marble. 

Caoutchouc,  camphor,  and  bitumen. 

Siliciotis  and  argillaceous  stones.  , 

Porcelain. 

Baked  wood. 

Dry  atmospheric  air  ond  other  gases. 

White  sugar  and  sugar  candy. 

Dry  parchment  and  paper. 

Cotton. 

Feathers,  hair,  and  silk. 

Transparent  gems. 

Glass. 

Fat. 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Resins. 

Amber  and  gum  lac. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  a particular  substance  may  be  an 
electric  in  one  state  and  a conductor  in  another,  thus  glass  and  sulphur 
are  both  excellent  electrics  when  in  masses,  but  when  pulverized  be- 
come imperfect  conductors.  So  green  wood  is  a conductor  5 baked  wood 
a non-conductor ; baked  still  more  into  charcoal  a conductor  again ; and 
when  in  the  state  of  wood  ashes  a non-conductor  once  more.  Many 
bodies  also  are  conductors  merely  because  they  contain  water  5 thus  al- 
most all  highly-dried  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  matters  are  non- 
conducting, as  dried  glue,  parchment,  bone,  ivory,  hair,  feathers,  horn, 
tortoise  shell,  wool,  silk,  gums,  resins,  wax,  cotton,  sugar,  &c.  &c.  are 
electrics,  yet  as  soon  as  either  of  them  becomes  damp,  a conducting 
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property  is  communicated,  hence  the  necessity  of  well  drying  electrical 
apparatus  when  in  use  ; and  also  the  same  fact  shows  the  reason  that 
machines  of  this  kind  act  so  imperfectly  in  damp  weather,  or  in  a room 
before  a orowded  audience,  whose  breath  quickly  settles  in  moisture 
upon  the  various  electrics  around.  Too  great  heat  also  impairs  the  in- 
sulating effect  of  glass,  &c.,  for  although  it  will  not,  in  ordinary  temper- 
atures suffer  the  fluid  to  pass  along  its  surface,  yet  when  heated  to  red- 
ness it  becomes  a good  conductor ; and  so  also  is  baked  wood  made  very 
hot,  melted  resin,  hot  air,  &c. 

To  discover  if  a body  be  an  electric  or  not,  hold  it  against  the  con- 
ductor of  a machine  when  charged,  if  a spark  can  now  be  taken  by  the 
knuokle  from  another  part  of  the  conductor,  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation is  an  electric,  if  not  it  is  a conductor.  If  a liquid,  a gas,  or  a 
powder  is  to  be  tried,  inclose  it  in  a glass  tube  ; should  the  spark  not 
now  pass,  it  will  be  known  to  have  been  conveyed  away  by  the  liquid> 
&c.,  under  trial. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a London  publication  entitled 
“The  Popular  Record  of  Modern  Science.”  The  book  from  which  the 
extracts  are  taken  is  written  by  Professor  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
gentleman  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  Scientific  acquirements,  and  a 
son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory. 

RESEARCHES  ON  MAGNETISM. 

A contribution  to  science,  of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest,  has  this 
week  been  furnished  by  Professor  Gregory,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  a comprehensive  statement  of  the  researches  of  Baron  Von 
Reichenbach  on  “Magnetism  and  certain  allied  subjects.”*  It  appears 
that,  while  traveling  on  the  continent  last  summer,  Dr.  Gregory’s  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a detail  of  Baron  Von  Reichenbach’s  experi- 
ments, just  published  in  the  “Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,”  a 
periodical  of  the  highest  rank,  conducted  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor 

"Abstract  of  “Researches  on  Magnetism  and  on  certain  allied  subjects,”  includ- 
ing a supposed  new  imponderable.  By  Baron  Von  Reichenbach.  Translated  and 
abridged  from  the  German,  by  William  Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  M.  R.  L 
A.,  Professor  of  Chemestry.  Edinburgh,  1846. 
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Wohler.  The  conlusion  to  be  derived  from  these  experiments  were 
of  the  most  unexpected  and  startling  character  $ but  Dr.  Gregory  being 
aware  of  Reichenbach’s  character  for  minute  accuracy  and  untiring  per- 
severance, and  of  his  reputation  among  chemists,  in  consequence  of  hi* 
laborious  and  successful  researches  on  the  tar  of  wood  and  of  coal,  which 
made  us  acquainted  with  creosote  and  many  other  new  compounds,  could 
not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  receive  the  facts  on  which  they  rested. 
He  felt  anxious,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  October  last, 
that  these  experiments  should  be  made  known,  and  while  preparing  a 
translation  of  Reichenbach’s  statements,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  des- 
cribing, in  two  leotures  to  a numerous  audience,  a considerable  part  of 
the  results  obtained.  The  fame  of  these  lectures  spread  to  London,  and 
coming  as  it  did  at  a time  when  discoveries  by  Faraday  and  Hunt  had 
already  excited  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject,  the  greatest  interest 
was  felt  for  further  information.  This  information  is  now  supplied,  and 
it  is  of  a character  to  awaken  the  liveliest  gratification,  as  opening  up  a 
new  and  inexhaustable  field  for  philosophical  inquiry.  , 

Baron  Von  Reichenbach’s  experiments  originated  in  his  having  the 
opportunity  of  studying  a patient,  Madlle.  Nowotny,  aged  25,  subject 
for  eight  years  to  increasing  headaches,  and  latterly  affected  with  cata- 
leptic fits,  accompanied  with  spasms.  She  possessed  a remarkable  acute- 
ness of  the  senses,  could  not  endure  the  daylight,  and  in  a dark  night 
perceived  her  room  as  well  lighted  as  it  appeared  to  others  in  the  twi- 
light, so  that  she  could  even  distinguish  colors. — She  was  also  very  sen- 
sitive in  various  ways  to  the  influence  of  the  Magnet.  Struck  with  these 
things,  and  remembering  that  the  aurora  borealis  appears  to  be  a phe- 
nomenon connected  with  terrestrial  Magnetism,  or  electro-magnetism  it 
occured  to  him  that  possibly  a patient  of  such  acuteness  of  vision  might 
see  some  luminous  phenomenon  about  the  magnet,  Dr.  Von  Fisenstein 
(the  physician  in  attendance?)  afforded  every  facility,  and  experiments 
were  accordingly  commenced. 

“The  first  trial  was  made  by  the  patient’s  father.  In  profound  dark- 
ness, a horse-shoe  magnet  of  nine  elements,  capable  of  carrying  eighty 
pounds,  was  presented  to  the  patient,  the  armature  being  removed ; she 
saw  a distinct  and  continued  luminous  appearance,  which  uniformly  dis- 
appeared when  the  armature  was  applied. 

“The  seoond  experiment  was  made  as  follows,  on  her  recovery  from 
a cataleptic  attack,  when  the  excitability  of  her  senses  was  greatest. 
The  room  being  artificially  darkened,  and  the  candles  extinguished  be- 
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fore  the  fit  was  ended*  the  magnet  was  placed  on  a table,  ten  feet  from 
the  patient,  with  the  pulse  upwards,  and  the  armature  removed.  None 
of  tiie  bystanders  could  see  any  thing  whatever,  but  the  patient  saw  two 
luminous  objects,  one  at  each  pole,  which  disappeard  on  joining  the  poles, 
and  re-appeared  on  removing  the  armature.  At  the  moment  of  breaking 
contact,  the  light  was  somewhat  stronger.  The  appearance  was  the 
same  at  both  poles,  without  any  apparent  tendency  to  unite.  Next  to 
the  metal  she  described  a luminous  vapor,  surrounded  by  rays,  which 
rays  were  in  constant  shooting  motion,  lengthening  and  shortening  them- 
selves incessantly,  and  presenting,  as  she  said,  a singularly  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. There  was  no  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  fire  ; the  color  of 
the  light  was  nearly  pure  white,  sometimes  mixed  with  tridescent  colors, 
the  whole  more  like  the  light  of  the  suh  than  that  of  a fire.  The  light  was 
denser  and  brighter  towards  the  middle  of  the  edges  of  the  ends  of  the 
magnet,  than  towards  the  corners,  where  the  rays  formed  bundles,  longer 
than  the  rest.  I showed  the  patient  a small  electric  spark;  this,  she  said, 
was  more  blue,  and  left  on  the  eye  a painful  and  lasting  sensation,  like 
that  caused  by  looking  at  the  sun,  when  the  image  of  the  sun  is  after- 
wards seen  on  every  object.” 

These  experiments  were  repeated,  sometimes  with  a weaker  magnet, 
nothing  being  said  to  the  patient,  who  then  saw  only  two  luminous 
threads;  the  first  appearances,  however,  always  returning  when  the  or- 
iginal magnet  was  substituted.  As  she  regained  strength,  her  impress- 
ibility diminished.  After  some  time,  she  saw  nothing  more  than  a kind 
of  flash  when  the  armature  was  removed,  and  eventually  her  recovery 
put  an  end  to  further  experiments. 

Dr.  Leibig,  clinical  professor,  now  obtained  for  the  Baron  the  means 
of  experimenting  with  Madlle.  Sturmann,  a patient  aged  19,  suffering 
from  consumption,  and  subject  to  the  lower  stages  of  somnambulism 
with  attacks  of  spasms  and  catalepsy,  and  she  proved  still  more  sensitive 
than  Madlle.  Nowotny. 

u When  the  magnet  (capable  of  supporting  eighty  pounds)  was  placed 
six  paces  from  the  feet  of  the  patient,  (then  in  bed,)  in  the  darkened 
ward  and  the  armature  removed;  the  patient  then  quite  conscious,  gave 
no  answer,  having  instantly  fallen  into  a state  of  spasm  and  unconscious- 
ness. After  an  interval,  she  came  to  herself,  and  declared  that  the  mo- 
ment when  the  armature  was  withdrawn,  she  had  seen  fire  rise  from 
the  magnet,  which  fire  was  the  height  of  a small  hand,  white,  but  mix- 
ed with  red  and  blue.  She  wished  toowmne  it  more  closely,  but  the 
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action  of  the  magnet  (the  oircuit  being  then  not  closed)  instantly  depriv- 
ed her  of  consciousness.  On  account  of  her  health,  the  experiment  was 
not  repeated.” 

A lad  subject  to  frequent  convulsions,  was  the  person  next  experi- 
mented upon,  and  with  somewhat  similar  results.  The  next  was  Madlle. 
Mair,  aged  25,  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  with 
occasional  spasms,  but  exhibiting  no  other  derangement  of  the  nervous 
functions.  As  often  as  the  armature  was  removed  from  a large  magnet 
in  the  dark,  she  instantly  saw  the  luminous  appearance  above  the  poles, 
about  a hand  breadth  in  height.  Her  sensitiveness  increased  when  she 
was  affected  with  spasms,  and  she  then  not  only  saw  the  light  at  the  poles 
much  larger  than  before,  but  she  also  perceived  currents  of  lights  pro- 
ceeding from  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  magnet,  weaker  than  at 
the  poles,  but  leaving  in  her  eyes  a dazzling  impression  which  did  not  for 
a long  time  disappear. — This  was  the  fourth  confirmation  of  the  existence 
of  the  magnetic  light.  The  sensibility  of  the  next  patient  was  still  more 
remarkable  and  distinct. 

“This  was  Madlle.  Barbara  Reichel,  aged  twenty-nine,  of  stout  built. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  she  had  fallen  out  of  a window  two  stories  high, 
and  since  that  time  she  had  suffered  nervous  attacks,  passing  partly  in- 
to lunacy,  partly  into  somnambulism,  and  speaking  in  her  sleep.  Her 
disease  was  intermitting,  often  with  very  long  intervals  of  health.  At 
this  time  she  had  just  passed  through  severe  spasmodic  attacks,  and  re- 
tained the  entire  sensitiveness  of  her  vision,  the  acuteness  of  which  was 
singularly  exalted  during  her  attacks.  She  was  at  the  same  time  in  full 
vigor,  perfectly  conscious,  looked  well  externally,  and  went  alone  through 
the  crowded  streets  of  Vienna  to  visit  her  relations  in  their  houses.  The 
author  invited  her  to  his  house,  and  she  came  as  often  as  he  wished  it, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  employ  her  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  the 
magnetic  influence,  in  researches  with  such  apparatus  as  could  not  con- 
veniently be  brought  into  other  houses, 

“This  person,  although  strong  and' healthy,  saw  the  magnetic  light  as 
strong  as  any  sick  individual;  she  could  move  about  freely,  and  was  very 
intelligent,  and  in  addition  to  these  rare  advantages,  although  highly  sen- 
sitive, she  could  bear  the  approach  of  magnets,  and  experimenting  with 
them,  far  better  than  sensitive  persons  generally  do. 

“This  patient  saw  the  magnetic  light,  not  only  in  the  dark,  but  abo 
in  such  a twilight  as  permitted  the  author  to  distinguish  objects,  and 
to  arrange  and  alter  the  experiments.  The  more  intense  the  darkness, , 
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the  brighter  and  larger  she  saw  the  flaming  emanations,  the  more  sharp 
and  defined  was  their  outline,  and  the  more  destinct  the  play  of  colors. 

“When  a magnet  was  laid  before  her  in  the  dark,  she  saw  it  giving 
out  light,  not  only  when  open,  but  also  when  the  poles  were  joined  by  the 
armatures;  but  the  luminous  appearance  was  different  in  the  two  cases. 
With  the  closed  magnets,  there  were  no  points  where  the  light  appeared 
concentrated,  as  was  the  case  when  the  magnet  was  open ; but  all  the 
edges,  joinings,  and  corners  of  the  magnet  gave  out  short  flame-like 
lights,  uniform  in  size,  and  in  a constant  undulatory  motion.  In  the  case 
of  the  magnet  of  nine  elements,  capable  of  carrying  eighty  pounds,  these 
were  about  as  long  as  the  thickness  of  a little  finger. 

“When  the  armature  was  removed,  it  presented  a most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. Each  arm  of  the  magnet  was  about  eight  and  a half  inches 
long,  and  the  light  rose  almost  to  an  equal  height  above  the  magnet,  being 
rather  broader  than  the  bar.  At  each  depression,  where  two  plates  of 
the  magnet  are  laid  together,  there  appeared  smaller  flames  ending  in 
points  like  sparks,  on  the  edges  and  corners.  These  small  flames  ap- 
peared blue;  the  chief  light  was  white  below,  yellow  higher  up,  then  red, 
and  green  at  the  top.  It  was  not  motionless,  but  flickered,  undulated,  or 
oontracted  by  starts,  continually,  with  an  appearance  as  of  rays  shooting 
forth.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Madlle.  Nowotny,  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  mutual  attention,  or  mutual  tendency  towards  each  other  of 
the  flames,  or  from  one  pole  to  the  other;  and,  as  in  that  case,  both  poles 
presented  the  same  appearance. 

Experiments  performed  on  a sixth  patient,  Madlle.  Maria  Atzmanns- 
dorfer,  aged  twenty,  who  had  headache  and  spasms,  and  walked  in  her 
sleep,  led  to  results  confirmatory  of  the  preceding.  The  light  dazzled 
her  eyes  by  its  brilliancy.* 

“From  the  above  facts  it  appears  that  the  foregoing  six  sensitive  in- 
dividuals, each  according  to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  or  to  the  diseas- 
ed state  of  the  body,  saw,  more  or  less  vividly,  a luminous  appearance, 
like  a moving  flame,  at  the  poles  of  powerful  magnets.  These  individuals 
were  highly  sensitive,  although  of  unequal  sensitiveness;  and,  although 
unacquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  each  others  observations, 
their  accounts  agree  in  all  essential  points,  and  were,  in  each  case,  uni- 
formly consistent,  not  only  with  themselves,  but  with  the  known  laws 

Dr.  Gregory’s  pamphlet  contains  well  executed  lithographic  representations  of 
the  appearances  of  the  various  flames  and  streams  ofjight,  from  drawings  made  by 
the  patients. 
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•f  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  author,  having  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  perfect  honesty  of  those  persons,  and  feeling,  at  all  events,  confident 
of  his  own  caution,  accuracy,  and  bona  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting 

the  reality  of  the  phenomenon,  although  invisible  to  ordinary  men ; and 
he  consider^  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  luminous  appearances  at 
the  poles  of  powerful  magnets  as  fully  established  as  the  researches  of 
one  man-  can  establish  a fact.  He  confidently  anticipates  confirmation 
from  other  observers,  since  sensitive  persons,  although  not  numerous, 
or  readily  found  in  small  towns,  are  quite  easily  obtained  in  large  cities. 

But  in  order  to  prove  that  the  impressions  upon  these  persons  were 
tiie  result  of  actual  light,  Baron  Von  Reichenbach  instituted  the  follow* 
ing  experiment: — 

“A  very  sensitive  Daguerreotype  plate,  being  prepaired,  was  placed 
opposite  to  a magnet,  the  armature  of  which  was  removed,  in  a closed  box, 
surrounded  with  thick  bed-clothes,  so  that  no  ordinary  light  could  enter. 
After  sixty -four  hours’  exposure,  the  plate  when  held  over  mercurial 
vapor,  was  found  fully  affected,  as  by  light,  on  the  whole  surface.  In 
a parallel  experiment,  made  without  a magnet,  the  plate  was  found  en- 
tirely unaffected.  This  proves  that,  unless  other  imponderables,  such 
as  magnetism,  act  on  the  prepared  plates  as  light  does,  the  emanation 
from  the  magnet  is  of  the  nature  of  light,  however  feeble  and  slow  in  its 
action  on  the  Daguerreotype.” 

This  beautiful  and  satisfactory  experiment  was  followed  by  another 
equally  remarkable.  By  means  of  a lens,  the  magnet  was  made  to  pro- 
duce a focal  image  on  the  wall,  and  wherever  the  experimenter  moved 
the  lens,  Madlle.  Reichel  was  able  to  point  to  the  situation  of  the  light. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  luminous  appearanoes.  We  now  come 
to  the  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  magnet  on  the  human  frame.  Dr. 
Patelin,  of  Lyons,  and  other  observers,  having  formerly  stated  instances 
of  the  attraction  of  the  human  hand  by  a magnet,  and  of  the  power  of  some 
patients  to  distinguish  water,  along  which  a magnet  had  been  drawn, 
resolved  to  institute  experiments  in  this  direction. 

The  adhession  of  a living  hand  to  a magnet  is  a fact  unknown  in  phys- 
iology as  in  physics,  and  a few  have  seen  it;  it  therefore  requires  explana- 
tion. Madlle.  N.  being  in  catalepsy,  insensible  and  motionless,  but  free 
from  spasms,  a horse-shoe  magnet  of  twenty  pounds  power  was  brought 
near  to  her  hand,  when  the  hand  attached  itself  so  to  the  magnet,  that 
which  ever  way  the  magnet  was  moved,  the  hand  followed  it  as  if  it 
bad  been  a bit  of  iron  adhering  to  it.  She  remained  insensible;  hut  the 
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attraction  was  so  powerful,  that  when  the  magnet  was  removed,  in  the 
direction  of  the  feet,  further  than  the  arm  could  reach,  she,  still  insen* 
sible,  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  with  the  hand  followed  the  magnet  as 
far  as  she  possibly  oould,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  she  had  been  seized  by 
the  hand,  and  that  member  dragged  towards  the  feet.  If  the  magnet 
was  still  further  removed,  she  let  it  go  unwillingly,  but  remained  fixed 
in  her  actual  position.  This  was  daily  seen  by  the  author  between  six 
and  eight  p.  m.,  when  her  attaoks  come  on,  in  the  presence  of  eight  or 
ten  persons,  medical  and  scientific  men. 

“At  other  periods  of  the  day,  when  she  was  quite  conscious,  the  phe- 
nomena were  the  same.  She  described  the  sensation  as  an  irresistable 
attraction,  which  she  felt  compelled,  against  her  will,  to  obey.  The 
sensation  was  agreeable,  accompanied  with  a gentle  cooling  aura,  stream- 
ing or  flowing  down  from  the  magnet  to  the  hand,  which  felt  as  if  tied 
and  drawn  with  a thousand  fine  threads  to  the  magnet  She  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  similar  sensation  in  ordinary  life;  it  was  indescrib- 
able, and  included  an  infinitely  refreshing  and  pleasurable  sensation, 
when  the  magnet  was  not  too  strong.’ * 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Mademoiselle  Reichel,  and  Madlle. 
Sturmann,  and  the  statement  of  the  various  modes  in  which  the  veracity 
of  the  patients,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  were  tested,  is  such 
as  to  inspire  the  most  unreserved  confidence  in  the  experimenter.  Mr. 
Baumgartner,  the  distinguished  natural  philosopher,  was  one  of  those 
who,  amongst  others,  tested  in  a very  ingenious  way  the  above  phenom- 
ena. 

With  regard  to  magnetised  water,  Baron  Von  Reiohenbaoh,  although 
strongly  prejudiced  against  this  “mesmeric  idea,”  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  a palpable  effect  was  produced. 

“He  saw  daily,  that  his  patient  could  easily  distinguish  a glass  of 
water,  along  which  a magnet,  unknown  to  her,  had  been  drawn,  from 
any  others ; and  this  without  failure  or  hesitation.  He  found  it  impos- 
sible to  oppose  a fact  like  this  by  arguments:  but  when  he  saw  the  same 
result  in  many  other  patients,  he  ceased  to  struggle  against  that  which, 
whether  he  understood  it  or  not,  was  obviously  the  fact.  He  then  per- 
ceived that  it  was  more  rational  to  admit  the  fact,  and  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  the  explanation.” 

The  experimenter  then  determined  to  see,  whether  other  bodies  be- 
sides water  could  be  magnetized,  so  as  to  produce  similar  effects.  He 
passed  the  magnet  not  only  over  all  sorts  of  minerals  and  drugs,  but  over 
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indiscriminate  objects,  and  they  all  effected  the  patient  more  or  less  pow- 
erfully. But  although  all  were  equally  magnetised,  the  results  were 
different,  some  substances  producing  a strong,  $nd  others  only  a slight 
impression.  It  was  therefore  clear,  that  the  different  results  must  have  > 
been  caused  by  an  inherent  difference  of  power  in  the  various  kinds  of 
matter,  and  heresolved  to  test,  if  this  difference  would  manifest  itself, 
when  the  substances  were  applied  in  their  natural  condition.  To  his 
astonishment  they  still  acted  on  the  patient,  and  with  a power  often  little 
inferior  to  that  which  they  had  when  magnetised. 

Amongst  the  various  substances  tried,  (of  which  a well  arranged  list 
is  given)  distinct  solitary  crystals  were  found  to  act  in  the  strongest 
manner. 

“In  trying  the  effect  of  drawing  the  point  of  a rock  crystal,  7 inches 
long  and  1 3-4  thick,  from  the  wrist  to  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and 
baek,  in  magnetising,  the  author  found  that  the  sensation  experienced 
by  the  patient  was  the  same  as  when  a magnetic  needle  or  bar,  nearly 
five  inches  long,  one  sixth  inch  broad,  and  one-thirtieth  inch  thick, 
weighing  nearly  180  grains,  and  supporting  about  3-4  oz.  The  patient 
felt  an  agreeable  cool  aura  in  both  cases,  when  the  crystle  or  magnet 
was  drawn  from  the  wrist,  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger  ; if  drawn  in 
the  opposite  direction  the  sensation  was  disagreeable  and  appeard  warm. 

A crystal,  thrice  the  size  of  the  first,  produced,  when  drawn  down- 
wards, the  same  effect  as  a magnet,  supporting  two  pounds  of  iron;  and 
when  drawn  the  opposite  way,  a spasmodic  condition  of  the  whole  arm, 
lasting  several  minutes,  and  so  violent  that  the  experiment  could  not  well 
be  repeated.” 

It  was  found  that  this  peculiar  force  residing  in  crystals  was  analo- 
gous to  electricity  and  magnetism,  inasmuch  as  it  was  capable  of  acting 
through  opaque  bodies,  and  admitted  also  of  being  transferred  to  other 
substances.  A large  rock  crystal,  placed  so  that  its  point  rested  on  a glass 
of  water,  produced  water  as  strongly  magnetised  a|  a horse-shoe  magnet. 

It  was  further  ascertained  that  the  power  thus  transferred,  was  capable 
of  being  retained  for  a short  time,  (in  no  case,  however,  longer  than  for 
ten  minutes.) 

In  Madlle.  Nowotny,  the  hand  was  attracted  by  a large  crystal,  exact- 
ly as  by  a magnet  of  middling  size.  Crystals  also  gave  forth  the  same 
luminous* appearance  as  the  magnet,  only  more  singularly  beautiful  in 
color  and  form.  • 


Still  proceeding  steadily  in  his  researches,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
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many  effects  analogous  to.  those  of  the  magnet  alleged  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  sick  persons  by  the  human  hand,  Reichenbaoh,  while  he  avoid- 
ed all  study  of  the  literature  of  animal  magnetism,  in  order  to  retain  an 
unfettered  judgement,  resolved  to  ascertain  “whether  animal  magnetism , 
like  the  cryatalme  force,  might  not  be  subject  to  physical  laws?  the  crys- 
talisation  seems  to  mark  the  transition  from  organic  to  inorganic  nature, 
he  ventured  to  hope,  that  by  experiment  he  might  discover  a point  of 
connection  between,  animal  magnetism  and  physics,  or  perhaps  even  ob- 
tain, for  animal  magnetism,  that  firm  foundation  in  physics,  which  had 
so  long  been  sought  for  in  vain.” 

And  here  the  philosophical  caution  of  the  practised  observer  is  strik- 
ingly displayed.  In  order  that  his  experiments  might  be  free  from  every 
disturbing  cause,  he  felt  it  essential,  previously,  to  ascertain  the  part 
which  terrestrial  magnetism  plays  in  relation  to  human  sensations.  If 
a magnet  or  crystal  produces  marked  effects,  it  is  certain  that  th&  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  must  exert  a powerful  action,  and,  therefore,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  ascertain  the  conditions  *of  this  action,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  results  of  the  new  experi- 
ments might  be  modified  by  its  influence.  The  inquiries  instituted  with 
this  view,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a singular  fact,  namely,  that  persons 
sensitive  to  the  magnetic  influence,  (at  least,  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere,) find,  when  in  a recumbant  state,  every  other  position  except 
that  from  north  to  south  highly  disagreeable,  that  from  west  to  east  being, 
in  particular,  almost  intolerable.  * 

“On  examining  the  position  of  Madlle.  Nowotny,  she  was  found  ly- 
ing almost  exactly  on  the  magnetic  meredian,  her  head  towards  the  north. 
She  had  instinctively  chosen  this  direction ; and  it  had  been  necessary 
to  take  down  a stove,  to  allow  her  bed  to  be  placed  as  she  desired  it  to 
be.  She  was  requested,  as  an  experiment,  to  lie  down  with  her  head 
to  the  south.  It  took  several  days  to  persuade  her  to  do  so,  and  she  only 
consented  in  consideration  of  the  weight  which  the  author  attached  to  the 
experiment  At  last,  one  morning,  he  found  her  in  the  desired  position, 
which  she  had  assumed  very  shortly  before.  She  very  soon  began  to 
complain  of  discomfort,  she  became  restless,  flushed,  her  pulse  became 
more  frequent  and  fuller,  a.  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  increased  the  head- 
ache, and  the  sensation  of  nausea  soon  attacked  the  stomach.  The  bed 
with  the  patient  was  now  turned,  but  was  stepped  half  way  when  she 
lay  in  a magnetic  parallel,  with  the  head  to  the  west  This  position 
was  far  more  disagreeable  than  the  ^rme^,  indeed,  absolutely  intolera- 
ble. This  was  at  half  past  eleven,  a.  m.  She  felt  as  if  she  would 
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soon  faint,  and  begged  to  be  removed  out  of  this  position.  This  wa s 
done,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  restored  to  the  original  position,  with  the 
head  to  the  north,  all  disagreeable  sensations  diminished,  and  in  a few 
minutes  were  so  completely  gone,  that  she  was  again  cheerful.” 

Further  singular  corroborations  are  -quoted  in  confirmation  of  this 
view ; and  Reichenbach  thinks  it  sufficient  to  account  for  many  of  the 
errors  and  contradictions  which  have  occurred  in  animal  magnetism  from 
the  time  of  Theophrastus  and  Mesmer  to  our  own  day.  “For  if  the 
same  disease  were  treated  magnetically,  in  Vienna,  in  the  position  north 
to  south;  in  Berlin,  in  that  of  east  to  west;  and  in  Stuttgard,  in  that  of 
south  to  north  ; totally  different  results  would  be  obtained  in  the  three 
cases,  and  no  agreement  in  the  experience  of  the  different  physicians 
could  be  obtained.” 

“Nay,  if  the  same  physician,  at  different  times,  or  even  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places,  were  to  treat  the  same  disease  with  the  same 
magnetic  means,  while  accidentally  the  beds  of  his  patients  were  placed 
indifferent  positions,  he  must  necessarily  see  quite  different  results,  so 
as  to  be  entirely  puzzled  with  magnetism  and  with  himself.  He  must 
conclude  it  to  be  full  of  caprice  and  change;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
foresee  and  regulate  its  action,  reject  magnetism  altogether  as  an  unma- 
nageable instrument.  Such  has  been,  in  fact,  the  sad  history  of  magne- 
netism.  From  the  earliest  times,  often  taken  up,  and  as  often  cast  aside, 
k now  lies  almost  unimployed,  and  yet  is  so  distinguished,  so  penetrating, 
n3y,  we  may  say,  so  incomparable  a means  of  relief  in  cases  where  man 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  afford  any  benefit.  Nervous  diseases  are 
still  the  scandala  medicorum. — It  may  be  confidently  expected,  that  ere 
long  an  improvement  will  be  effected.  The  all-powerful  influence  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  will  be  measured  and  calculated,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  magnetism  will  now  admit  of  being  regularly  studied  in  refer- 
ence to  medicine.  Progress  will  be  made,  experimenters  will  mutually 
understand  each  other ; and  the  world  may  at  length  hope  to  derive  some 
actual  benefit  from  those  extraordinary  things  which  have  so  long  excited 
expectation  without  satisfying  it.  Having  thus  established  the  existence 
of  a powerful  influence  exerted  by  the  earth’s  magnetism  on  the  mag- 
netic phenomena  in  sensitive  persons,  all  subsequent  magnetic  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  patients  in  the  position  from  north  to  south, 
which  is  considered  by  the  author  as  the  normal  position  for  the  living 
body,  sensitive  or  affected  with  nervous  maladies.” 

The  experiments  then  instituted  resulted  in  convincing  Reichenbach 
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that  a similar  force  that  which  he  had  detected  in  the  magnet,  and  othef 
bodies,  resides  in  the  human  hand. 

The  most  singular  experiment  is  that  with  a glass  of  water. 

“If  it  be  grasped  from  below  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  fronf 
above  by  those  of  the  other,  during  a few  minutes  it  has  now  acquire*; 
to  the  sensitive,  the  taste,  smell,  and  all  other  singular  and  surprising 
properties  of  the  so-called  magnetised  water.  ‘Against  this  statement/ 
says  the  author,  ‘all  those  may  cry  out  who  have  never  investigated  th* 
matter,  and  to  the  number  of  whom  I formerly  belonged:  but  to  the  fact 
all  those  who  have  submitted  to  the  labor  of  investigation,  and  have  see* 
the  effects  I allude  to,  can  only  speak  with  amazement.’  This  water 
which  is  quite  identical  with  that  treated  with  the  magnet  or  with  th* 
crystal,  in  all  its  essential  properties,  has,  therefore,  received  from  the, 
fingers  and  hand  an  abundant  charge  of  the  peculiar  force  residing  ii. 
them,  and  retains  this  charge  for  some  time,  and  with  some  force.  It 
was  found  that  all  substances  whatever  were  capable  of  receiving  this 
charge,  which  the  sensitive  patients  invariably  detected.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  the  influence  residing  in  the  human  hand  may  be  col- 
lected in  other  bodies,  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  extent,  as  the  in- 
fluence residing  in  crystals.” 

But  in  ascertaining  thus  much  we  have  not  arrived  at  all  the  sources 
of  this  force.  Some  of  Reichenbach’s  most  interesting  and  striking  re- 
earches  go  to  establish  in  the  most  unquestionable  manner,  that  it  re- 
sides also  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; that  it  de- 
veloped likewise  the  chemical  action  (especially  in  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion and  respiration,)  and  again  by  electricity.  These  are  its  ascer- 
tained and  peculiar  sources;  but  it  seems  from  the  experiments  subse- 
quently detailed  by  Reichenbach,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  object  in  the 
collective  material  world  through  which  it  may  not  be  manifested  in  re- 
lation to  peculiar  idiosyncracies. 

Towards  his  concluding  remarks,  the  author  gives  some  very  inter- 
esting statements  of  the  relative  development  of  the  magnetic  force  in  in- 
dividuals, at  special  periods  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  he  sug- 
gests many  applications  of  these  facts  of  great  practical  value  in  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  He  promises,  also,  within  two  months,  to  publish 
the  results  of  the  extended  inquiries. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert,  that  a more  interest- 
ing series  of  observations  in  relation  to  physical  science  has  rarely  been 
presented 'to  the  world.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  statements,  of  which  little  more  than  an  outline  has  been  presented, 
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will  meet  wkh  suggestions  sufficient  to  givedireotito  to*  wMeXtotiib* 
of  thought  and  observation*  The  phenomena  observed  and  narrated  beer 
with  equal  force  upon  every  branch  of  ii^uiryw^ohrjaaUogrephjr,  min* 
eralogy,  geology,  botany,  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  aatronoiny ; in 
short,  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  It  opens  up  a held  of  inquiry  te 
which  every  student  of  Nature  must  direct  his  steps,  and  to  which  all, 
no  matter  how  varied  their  pursuits,  may  bring  their  labor  with  a cer- 
tainty of  reward. , 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  one  very  gratifying  circum- 
9tance,  in  connexion  with  the  publication  of  these  researches,  consists 
m there  having  drawn  forth  the  admirable  remarks  of  Professor  Greg- 
ory, by  which  the  publication  of  them  is  accompanied.  It  is  also  matter 
of  congratulation  that,  in  a letter,  dated  from  Vienna  the  7th  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  published  in  the  appendix,  and  addressed  by  Baron  Ven 
Reichenbach  to  Professor  Gregory,  the  following  paragraph  is  to  be 
found : 

“Berzelius  has  expressed  himself  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  done; 
and  carries  on  with  me  a friendly  and  brisk  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  researches,  on  which  we  may  shortly  expect  a report  from 
him,  to  he  laid  before  the  Swedish  Academy  of  sciences.” 

(This  sustains  the  philosophy  which  we  set  forth  in  our  views  on 
the  philosophy  of  Clairvoyance,  page  78.  of  the  first  volume  of  the  St» 
Louis  Magnet.) 


[ From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Time*.] 

LETTER  OF  DR.  BUCHANAN. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  March  25,  1846. 

Gents : — The  statement  of  your  official  action  and  personal  wishes 
which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  your  Secretary,  has  been  duly 
received  and  considered. 

Having  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  character  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  during  the  past  winter,  apd  hav- 
ing learned  that  it  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  designed  to  embody  the  spir- 
it of  Eclecticism,  instead  of  that  of  Ultraism — and  the  spirit  of  Progress 
instead  of  Conservatism.  I accept,  without  hesitation,  the  honorable 
appointment,  which  you  have  tendered. 

Such  an  institution  is  demanded  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  times  * 
which  requires  that  medical  science  sholuld  partake  far  more  than  it  has 
heretofore  of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  juste  milieu* 
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of  steady  progress  without  exclusive  and  partial  systematizing — and  of 
thorough  reformation  without  anarchy  or  destruction)  constitutes,  as  I 
understand,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

To  the  Eclectic  School  belong  many  of  the  active  and  untrammeled 
minds  of  the  profession.  Those  who  feel  the  ardent  impulse  of  original 
hought,  and  whose  minds  are  invigorated  by  the  careful  observation  of 
Nature,  cannot  easily  be  confined  within  the  pale  of  any  exclusive,  and 
necessarily  imperfect  system.  But  men  of  this  temperament  of  mind 
are  often  carried  away  by  the  force  of  their  own  conceptions,  and  be- 
come unable  to  divert  their  minds  from  some  one  important  idea  with 
which  they  have  been  deeply  impressed.  Thus  neglecting  to  regard 
with  equal  care  ideas  and  principles  no  less  important  than  the  one  by 
which  they  have  been  dazzled,  they  become  exclusive,  partial  or  ultra  in 
their  views,  and  originate  those  plausible  systems,  the  popularity  of 
which  is  maintained  for  a time  by  the  valuable  truth  which  has  been 
embodied  and  made,  perhaps,  too  prominent. 

Against  these  partial  systems,  the  votaries  of  conservatism  display  an 
overbearing  opposition.  Regarding  nothing  as  true  which  has  not  been 
sanctioned  hy  numbers  and  by  time,  they  persecute  in  one  generation 
the  doctrines  which,  in  the  next,  they  honor.  Yet  there  are  minds 
which  are  equally  free  from  the  errors  of  ultraism,  and  from  the  stub- 
hern  blindness  of  conservatism.  Those  who  carefully  think  and  ob- 
serve for  themselves,  yet  who  are  not  unduly  fascinated  by  any  parties 
ular  truth  which  their  own  observations  may  have  developed,  or  by  any 
demonstrable  theory  which  their  own  reason  may  have  framed — who 
readily  accede  to  a new  truth  when  brought  within  their  reach,  yet  who 
do  not  set  aside  all  previous  researches  and  opinions  to  make  room  for 
any  additional  facts  or  principles,  pursue  the  most  philosophical  course. 
Enabled  by  the  expansive  liberality  of  their  minds  to  appreciate  the 
harmonious  relations  of  all  species  of  truth,  they  learn  with  equal  facili- 
ty and  pleasure  from  every  accessible  source — whether  it  be  ancient, 
modern  or  recent — whether  it  demand  observation,  reason  or  experi- 
mental inquiry.  Thus  guided  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  no  parti- 
t zan  feeling  or  passion,  and  retaining  the  clear-sightedness  which  distin- 
guishes a portion  of  truth,  even  when  mingled  with  error— ^uch  indi- 
viduals are  ever  in  possession  of  a greater  amount  of  valuable  truth, 
and  a smaller  amount  of  error,  than  their  contemporaries.  These  are 
the  true  Eclectics  of  science,  and  I feel  assured  that  the  spirit  of  ration- 
al Eclecticism  which  now  animates  the  minds  of  many  is  destined  ulti- 
mately to  take  possession  of  the  entire  scientific  world,  and  eradicate  the 
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partial,  contracted  views  of  ultraism  and  conservatism  which  belong  to 
on  earlier  stage  of  progress — to  a lower  grade  of  development  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  spirit  of  Eclecticism  has  at  present  an  ample  field  of  usefulness 
in  medical  science.  Those  who  shall  succeed  in  extracting  the  truth 
from  its  various  discordant  systems  which  now  exist,  adding  thereto 
such  new  facts  and  principles  as  will  give  to  the  science  a philosophical 
completeness,  will  be  regarded  hereafter  as  among  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  humanity.  To  accomplish  this  it  would  be  necessary — first,  to 
take  a critical  survey  of  our  existing  knowledge— and,  secondly,  to  sup- 
ply the  great  deficiencies,  which  at  present  are  acknowledged  to  exist. 

The  greatest  deficiences  are  : first,  as  to  the  vital  laws  and  moving 
powers  of  the  human  frame  : secondly,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  con- 
stitution and  its  diseases  to  external  agents,  and  to  medicines  in  partic- 
ular. 

We  must  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  ner- 
vous matter,  and  especially  of  that  commanding  organ,  the  brain,  before 
we  can  be  said  to  have  a philosophical  knowledge  of  man.  The  exis- 
ting ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  present  empirical  features  of  medical  science ; it  certainly  leaves 
ft  great  blank  in  our  physiology,  and  until  it  is  supplied,  that  science 
cannot  be  considered  either  philosophical  or  satisfactory.  For  the  last 
ten  years  my  labors  have  been  directed  to  overcome  thisgreat  obsta- 
cle to  medical  improvement,  and  the  success  of  my  neurological  re- 
searches in  developing  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  general  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  constitution,  has  roused  in  the  minds  of  many  an  ardent 
hope  of  witnessing  the  commencement  of  a new  era  in  medical  science. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  human  constitution  to  external  objects,  and 
especially  to  medicines,  the  experimental  enquiries  which  I have  already 
made,  have  satisfied  me  that  a vast  deal  is  yet  to  be  learned  in  this  de- 
partment, and  I fully  agree  with  some  of  the  best  medical  writers,  in 
believing  that  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  practice  of  medicine  must 
come  from  a careful  investigation  of  the  relations  of  medicines  to  the 
human  constitution,  .and  from  the  discovery  of  important  remedies  for 
disease  which  have  sot  yet  been  used.  I have  the  pleasure  of  believ- 
ing that  a peculiar  systematic  experimental  investigation  of  the  materia 
medica  (by  a novel  method)  which  I have  commenced,  bids  fair,  if  car- 
ried out,  to  accomplish  as  much  for  the  enlargement  and  correction  of 
our  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  cerebral 
functions  vvill  accomplish  for  the  improvement  of  physiology* 
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In  this  department  of  medical  knowledge,  I believe  that  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  has  made  decided  progress,  and  has  adopted  principles, 
which  my  own  experimental  inquiries  sustain.  In  assuming  a connex- 
ion with  that  institution,  I shall  be  urged  to  carry  on  these  experimental 
inquiries  to  the  attainment  of  important  practical  results. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  experimental  research  has  not  yet  been  re- 
moved by  the  vast  accumulations  of  medical  learning.  No  philosophic 
mind  can  look  upon  medical  science  as  it  is — upon  the  blank  and  profit- 
less deportment  of  the  science  which  constitutes  its  present  Neurology, 
or  upon  its  confused  and  extremely  defective  materia  medica,  without 
feeling  that  a partial  acquiescence  in  such  defects  would  be  a gross  neg- 
lect of  duty  in  the  medical  profession.  Such,  if  I mistake  not,  are  the 
views  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate in  carrying  out  these  principles  of  medical  reform  and  progress,  I 
shall  cheerfully  lend  my  assistance  in  occupying  the  chair  which  you 
have  assigned  me,  and  endeavoring  to  render  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
an  exact  and  valuable  department  of  the  Science. 

With  great  respect,  I remain  Your  humble  servant, 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN. 

To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

We  are  highly  gratified  at  this  judicious  choice  of  the  Eclectic  School. 
It  is  a decided  triumph  in  reform — of  truth  over  long  established  error. 
Dr.  Buchanan  is  a gentleman  of  dignity  and  great  force  of  character, 
and  probably  none  have  pried  deeper  into  Anthropological  science.  We 
have  listened  to  him  on  this  subject  with  the  most  profound  interest. 
He  is  pleasing,  interesting,  and  highly  instructive  in  his  lectures.  All, 
who  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  march,  of  the  science  of  man — physi- 
cally and  mentally — will  most  certainly  avail  themselves  of  his  ticket. 
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[ Continued .] 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  accounts  of  misunderstood  phenomena 
ever  come  to  us  without  a mixture  of  fable,  more  particularly  where 
these  accounts  come  through  popular  report,  and  especially  when  they 
pass  through  minds  disposed  to  regard  them  with  mysterious  awe  and 
fear.  Stories  of  witchcraft,  it  must  be  expected  therefore,  will  be  dress- 
ed up  with  all  sorts  of  popular  exaggerations  and  misapprehensions,  so 
that  in  adjusting  them  into  any  kind  of  consistency  great  allowances 
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must  be  made.  In  the  present  case,  the  simple  argument  is  this  : That, 
if  in  any  authenticated  account  of  witchcraft,  facts  are  detailed  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  as  now  known  and 
practiced  at  will,  the  inference  is  direct  in  favor  of  the  Mesmeric  theo- 
ry as  explanatory  of  these  facts,  even  though  other  facts  should  be  em- 
braced not  to  be  explained  by  any  theory  whatever.  I shall  give  you 
one  entire  case,  as  reported  by  Glanville,  who  says  he  had  it  from 
Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  two  justices  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  the 
case,  and  whose  certificate  is  annexed  to  it.  But  before  doing  so,  I will 
just  state  some  of  the  facts  in  Mesmerism  as  I have  seen  them  myself : 
A doctor  (W.  for  instance)  seats  himself  before  a young  man,  F.  and 
after  some  five  minutes,  or  thereabouts,  of  passes  by  the  hands  of  Dr. 
W.  over  the  head  and  arms  of  F.  the  latter  falls,  or  seems  to  fall,  into  a 
sound  sleep.  F,  has  not  only  fallen  asleep,  but  has  become  perfectly 
rigid,  so  that  no  one  can  bend  “ either  of  his  arms  or  legs (this  lat- 
ter phenomenon  is  not,  I believe,  always  an  attendant  of  the  Mesmeric 
sleep,  but  is  sometimes  exhibited  independently  of  the  sleep ; F.  was 
rigid  and  asleep,  when  I saw  him,  during  more  than  two  hours.)  The 
doctor  having  mesmerised  his  subject , rises  and  is  then  the  only  person  in 
communication  with  him . P.  answers  all  his  questions , but  is  as  if  deaf 
to  all  other  persons , and  utterly  insensible  to  efforts  to  inf  id  pain  upon 
him , while  he  is  sensible  to  everything  which  affects  the  doctor  either  phys- 
ically or  mentally.  Now  the  witchcraft  story  reads  thus  : 

“ On  Sunday,  15th  of  November,  1657,  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Richard  Jones,  then  a sprightly  youth  about  twelve  years 
old,  son  of  Henry  Jones  of  Shepton  Mallet,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
being  in  his  father’s  house  alone,  and  perceiving  some  one  looking  in  at 
the  windows,  went  to  the  door,  where  one  Jane  Brooks  of  the  same 
town  (but then  by  name  unknown  to  this  boy)  came  to  him.  She  desi- 
red him  to  give  her  a piece  of  close  bread,  and  gave  him  an  apple. 
After  which  she  also  stroked  him  down  on  the  right  side , shook  him  by 
the  hand , and  so  bid  him  good  night”  [I  must  here  remark  that  I have 
italicised  the  last  passage,  because  it  is  just  here  that  a mesmeriser  might 
»ay,  from  the  facts  that  follow,  that  the  boy  was  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jane  Brooks.  The  account  proceeds  as  follows : “The  youth 
returned  into  the  house,  where  he  had  been  left  well,  when  his  father 
and  one  Gibson  went  from  him ; but  at  their  return,  which  was  within 
an  hour  or  thereabout,  they  lound  him  ill  and  complaining  of  his  right 
side,  in  which  the  pain  continued  the  most  part  of  that  night.  And  on 
Monday  following,  in  the  evening,  the  boy  roasted  the  apple  he  had  of 
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Jane  Brooks,  and  having  eaten  about  half  of  it,  was  extremely  ill,  and 
sometimes  speechless , but  being  recovered,  he  told  his  father  that  a wo- 
man of  the  town  on  the  Sunday  before  had  given  him  that  apple,  and 
that  she  stroked  him  on  the  side.  He  said  he  knew  not  her  name,  but 
should  her  person,  if  he  saw  her.  Upon  this  Jones  was  advised  to  in- 
vite the  women  of  Shepton  to  come  to  his  house  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  son’s  illness,  and  the  child  told  him,  that  in  case  the  woman  should 
come  in  when  he  was  in  his  Fit,  if  he  were  not  able  to  speak , he  would 
give  him  an  intimation  by  a jogg,  and  desired  that  his  father  would  then 
lead  him  through  the  room,  for  he  said  he  would  put  his  hand  upon  her  if 
she  were  there.”  [I  remark  here  that  the  expression  Fit  as  used  above, 
is,  at  page  169  in  another  case,  used  synonimously  with  Trance ; so  the 
boy  was  subject  to  trances.  A mesmeriser  might  see  that  the  boy  was 
in  a state  of  what  is  called  sleep-waking. J “After  this,  he  continuing 
very  ill,  many  women  came  daily  to  see  him.  And  Jane  Brooks  the 
Sunday  after  came  in  with  two  of  her  sisters,  when  several  other  wo- 
men of  the  neighborhood  were  there.” 

“ Upon  her  coming  in,  the  boy  was  taken  so  ill  that  for  some  time  ht 
could  not  see  nor  speak ; but  having  recovered  his  sight,  he  gave  his  fa- 
ther the  Item , and  he  led  him  about  the  room.  The  boy  drew  towards 
Jane  Brooks,  who  was  behind  her  two  sisters  among  the  other  women, 
and  put  his  hand  upon  her,  which  his  father  perceiving,  immediately 
scratched  her  face  and  drew  blood  from  her.  The  youth  then  presently 
cried  out  that  he  was  well,  and  so  continued  seven  or  eight  days  ; but 
then  meeting  with  Alice  Coward,  sister  to  Jane  Brooks,  who  passing  by 
said  to  him,  (How  do  you,  my  Honey?)  he  presently  fell  ill  again* 
And  after  that  the  said  Coward  and  Brooks  often  (appeared  to  him : The 
boy  would  describe  the  clothes  and  habit  they  were  in  at  the  time  exactly , as 
the  constable  and  others  have  found  upon  repairing  to  them , though 
Brooks'  house  was  at  a good  distance  from  Jonesr.  This  they  often  tried 
and  always  found  the  boy  right  in  his  descriptions/’  [In  the  latter  part 
of  the  above  passage  the  mesmerizers  might  clearly  see  that  the  boy 
was  a clairvoyant , and  also  in  the  following  passage.] 

“ On  a certain  Sunday  about  noon,  the  child  being  in  a room  with  hi* 
father  and  one  Gibson,  and  in  his  fit , he  on  the  sudden  called  out  that  he 
saw  Jane  Brooks  on  the  wall,  and  pointed  to  the  place,  where  immedi- 
ately Gibson  struck  with  a knife  \ upon  which  the  boy  cried  out  (O, 
Father,  Coz.  Gibson  hath  cut  Jane  Brooks’*  hand,  and  ’tis  bloody.)  The 
father  and  Gibson  immediately  repaired  to  the  constable,  a discreet  per- 
son, and  acquainting  him  with  what  had  passed,  desired  him  to  go  with 
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them  to  Jane  Brooks’  house,  which  he  did.  They  found  her  sitting  in 
her  room  on.  a stool,  with  one  hand  over  the  other.  The  constable  ask- 
ed her  how  she  did  ? She  answered,  not  well . He  asked  again  why 
she  sat  with  one  hand  over  the  other  ? She  replied,  she  was  wont  to  do 
so.  He  enquired  if  anything  were  amiss  with  her  hand  ? Her  answer 
was,  it  was  well  enough . The  constable  desired  that  he  might  see  the 
hand  that  was  under ; which,  she  being  unwilling  to  show  him,  he  drew 
out  and  found  it  bloody,  according  to  what  the  boy  had  said.  Being  ask- 
ed how  it  came  so  ? she  said,  I was  scratched  with  a great  pin.”  [It  is 
very  important  to  note  here  that  thus  far  the  account  is  but  the  report  of 
the  magistrates  upon  the  testimony  of  others.  The  next  portion  is  a re- 
port from  personal  knowledge,  and  this  is  the  important  part  of  the  rela- 
tion. What  precedes  is  but  a kind  of  prelude.  I will  italicise  the  pas- 
sages which  make  more  directly  for  the  mesmeriser,  though  they  will 
be  sufficiently  plain  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  mysteries 
of  animal  magnetism. 

“ On  the  8th  of  December,  1657,  the  Boy,  Jane  Brooks,  and  Alice 
Coward,  appeared  at  Castle  Cary,  before  the  Justices,  M.  Hunt  and  M. 
Cary.  The  Boy  having  begun  to  give  his  testimony,  upon  the  coming  in 
of  the  two  women , and  their  looking  on  him,  was  instantly  taken  speechless , 
and  so  remained  until  the  women  were  removed  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  in  a short  time,  upon  examination,  he  gave  a full  relation  of  the  men- 
tioned particulars. 

[ Continued .] 


Surgical  Operation.—* On  Friday  last,  Dr.  Bostwick  removed  a tumor, 
weighing  ten  ounces,  from  under  the  left  shoulder  of  a colored  girl,  na- 
med Emeline  Brown,  aged  83,  while  she  was  in  a mesmeric  state.  The 
girl  was  totally  unconscious  upon  her  waking  up  that  the  operation  had 
been  performed.  Several  medical  gentlemen  and  persons  belonging  to 
the  press  were  present. — (\Af.  Y.  Atlas. 
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For  the  St.  Louis  Magnet 

« Then  are  thy  Glorious  Works , Parent  of  Good.”— Milton. 

My  fancy  stood  the  centre  of  a Sphere, 

That  Sphere,  the  Universe  beheld  as  one. 

A thousand  planets,  as  they  first  appeared, 

Have  swelled  to  millions,  each  a central  sun, 

Forming  the  chain  of  systems  that  compose 
A kingdom  which,  from  Deity  arose. 

These  are  thy  heavens,  God,  boundless— sublime— 

Its  rolling  systems  subject  to  thy  laws, 

Perfect  their  order — thou  hast  fixed  the  climes  5 
The  change  of  seasons — years — the  night  and  day— 

The  laws  of  order,  beautiful  and  just, 

Thyself  revealing  and  inspiring  trust. 

Each  shining  planet  perfect  and  supreme, 

Within  the  limit  though  assign’dst  its  play, 

Vies  with  its  neighbor,  which  shall  brighter  shine, 

While  all  revolving,  each  in  its  own  train 
Reveal  to  scienced  minds  one  glorious  whole — 

An  empire,  infinite,  and  God  the  soul. 

I asked  the  varied  worlds  around  on  high, 

Then  asked  the  comrnet,  hastening  in  its  cause, 

Who  formed  your  systems?  who  controlls  the  whole? 

What  power  invisible  ? what  latent  force, 

Retains  all  matter  in  its  order  just $ 

Warms  into  life,  and  action,  nature’s  rest  ? 

It  is  the  soul  of  Nature  thus  arrayed, 

The  animating  spark  which  warms  the  whole, 

Replenishing  the  new  from  the  decayed, 

Causing  the  earth  to  bloom,  and  oceans  roll 5 
Who  breathing  on  thine  ashes,  life  began— 

Yet  ’ere  thyself  desirest  will  pass  away.  M. 


We  have  received  two  valuable  articles— one  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Me*- 
calf  ; the  other  from  James  Magehak.  These  will  appear  in  the 
next  number. 
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ELECTRICAL  THEORY  OP  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE, 

OR  THE  DUQDYNAMIC  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

(Co*tmwe4  /rampage  21.)  ! r 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceded  that  disease  of  whatever  description 
it  may  be,  whether  physical  or  mental,  accute  or  chronic,  hereditary 
or  otherwise,  is  an  effect,  Which  has  been  produced  by  acme  taebo  or 
causes*  All  We  have  to  do,  in  completing  our  solution  of  this  problem, 
is  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  produce  disease. 

We  showed  in  our  preceding  researches  on  this  subjeet:  that  organ- 
ized bodies  exist,  and  enjoy  life  in  harmony  with  the  law  which  gov- 
erns organized  beings,  which  we  please  to  call  the  organic.  This  law 
requires  that  the  organized  body,  shall  “be  temperate  in  all  things”* — 
that  every  organ  which  composes  the  body,  shall  be  exercised  to  * rea- 
sonable extent,  which  would  give  it  a healthy  action.  Should  any  or- 
gan of  the  body,  even  the  least,  be  exercised  too  little,  the  organic  law 
would  be  violated,  and  the  body  would  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  viola- 
tion; or  should  any  organ  of  the  body  be  exercised  too  much,  the  organic 
law  would  be  violated,  and  the  body  would  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
violation  of  the  law. 


The  organic  law  demands,  that  we  shall  eat  to  live— to  grow  and 
thrive— It  is  the  natural  means  by  which  the  wasting  of  the  body  is 
replenished  and  health  and  vigor  mantained ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
punishes  us  for  eating  too  much. 

Manis  endowed  with  reason',  for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  upon  which  he  should  live.  Bilt,  passion  and  not 
judgment  is  exercised  in  respect  to  satiating  the  appetite ; and  hence 
the  thousands  of  ills,  which  are  produced  by  the  abuse  of  the  organ  of 
alimentiveness.  What  a host  of  diseases  are  caused  and  entailed  upon 
Dm  human  family,  by  the  abuse  of  this  organ  alone?- reatiag«nd  drink- 
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ing  to  excess : This  is  one  cause  among  the  many,  which  produces  the 
evil  effects  of  which  we  complain* 

Again,  in  order  that  we  shall  have  a sufficiency  to  eat  and  drink,  to 
preserve  life  ’dmjl  p$ke/  u?  comfortable,  the  physical  > lsyw  demands  that 
we  shall  labor ; which  also  serves  to  exercise  the  body  and  mind — in- 
vigorating both,  and  thereby  producing  health.  Exercise  is  as  neces- 
sary to  health  and  longevity,  as  eating  is  to  the  relpenishing,  the  wasting 
‘ of  me"  body,  and  the  lup^on 'of  life.  ButJ  this  law  is  too  frequently  vi- 
olated by  over  working,  and  hence  the  punishment  attached,  disease,  in 
proportion  to  the  violation,  and  if  carried  too  far,  premature  death  is  the 
result.  • On(thd  other  hand^lf  too  little  exOrCise  h taken j this  systein  be- 
comoirOlax^Uhdfeeblfe,1  and'  disease  lsthe^coiiioquOhcei. 

The  law  of  procreation,  demands^  >Hhat  We  multiply  and  replenish” 
our  opedies^anji  a prudent  exercise  of  the  ory  ofemitiyeue***,  is  con- 
ducive *0  healths  But  .theRbufee  of  this  organ  either  for  th*  want  of  upe, 

* ■ orthe  too.  frequent  exercise  of  it,  has  produced  ruinous /effects  on  almost 
evelcy  huMansysfem.  The  legitimate  exercise  of  the  principles  here  re- 
ferred to  constitute  the  greatest  amtoufat  of  our  happiness ; yet,  in,  their 
abuaes,  they  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  diseqseand  Misery.  Htnce, 
w$  ifind  ihat  thoSe  things,  which  are  most  esaential  to  our  existence  apd 
. odr  happiness*— productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  are  the  most 
liable  to  abuse* 

We  Might  refer  to  every  individual  organ  of  the  mind  or  brain,  and 
shew  the  same  Jesuits,  but  this  would  only  be  interesting  to  those,  who 
v delight  in  prying  into  the  complex  character  of  diseases  originating  out 
Of  such  a complexity  of  causes.  The  mind  and  body  are  so  intimately 
commoted  that  one  Cannot  be  injured  to  atiy  extent,  without  the  other 
suffering  more  or  leas  with  it. 

Any  deficiency  in  the  brain  produces  deficiency  in  the  mind,  and  any 
' deficiency  in  mind  produces  its  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  body*  The 
brain  governs  the  whole,  physically  and  mentally ; and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  brain  is  perfectly  developed  in  every  direction  from' the  cap- 
ital or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow,  called,  Hie  ntedttUa  oblongata ; will  be 
v the,  perfection  of  the  physieal  and  mental  operations  of  the  individual.  A 
full  development  of  the  posterior  base  and.  superior  occipital  portions  of 
the  brain,  comprising  all  that  portion  tying  posterior  to  a line  drawn 
: perpendicular  froto  the  external  opening  pf  tfce  eaiV  to  the  anterior  por- 
. Mon!  of  .firmness,  gives  a fine  physical  development./  A person  thus  or- 
ganized would  possetaa  fine  constitution,  and  eCnsequefttty  .cftpehler  of 
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misting  disbaseto’  averyj  great  extent;  hhhoughv  hktnielleetttal  iadi 
moral  faculties  might  be  very  deficient,  which  would  lead  him  to  tft  con- 
stantly violating  the  laWs  of  hli  nature. ' These  vitiations  Would  In' time 
min  his  constitution  and  disease  would  be  the  result.  From  observation 
in  practiice',  we  have  found  that  patients  possessing  this  oanfigusation  of 
hOad  are  more  easily  restored  *to  health,  than  (those  who  [possess  highly 
moral :and  intellectual  heads,  with  deficient  basolar  and  occipital  brains. 
Hence,  wd  discover  that  disease  is  produced  in  any  organ,  by  the  violation 
of  the  few  which  governs  that  organ.  , . . : 

A&exfcesses  in  e(ating,  drinking,  sleeping,  laboring,  Sco.,  or  the  iwantof. 
regular  exetcise  of  the  whole,-  or  any  one  individually j serves  tier  ptodiioa 
derangement— it  Weakens  that  part  of  the  system  bpcat  which  the  abuse ‘ 
fells,  and  disease  is  the  conseqdeHOe.  This'  solves  avat  third  proposition. 


,i-  JL  A ;P I DI T Y , jO F hi G T N J N Q, 

' The* incalculable  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  fluid  passes  from  one: 
place  to  another,  not  only  as  seen  in  out  comparatively  trivial  appaliatUB, 
bat  so  much  more  forcibly  in  the  wilder  phenomena  of  lightning,  is  so 
erident  as  to  have  become  of  general  notoriety,  and  a powerful  simile. 
Shoots  haVe  been  passed  through  wires  many  mile*  in  extent,  without 
my  appreciable  time  being*  tak ten  Hip  by  its  passage. ' Regiments  of  feol-: 
diers  have  been  electrified  at  the  same  moment.  The  fliiid  has  even  been* 
passsed  instantaneously  through  veity  long  channels  of  water,  although* 
vteier  conducts  it  with  400  millions  of  times  less  rapidity  than  iron,  fend ! 
this  metalr twenty  times  slower  than  copper i Miss  Somerville  in  her 
far-famed  work,  “'fhte'  feorinexion  of  the  Phy  sical  Sciences,”  reeords  as 
follows  the  experiments  ofProfessorWheatston'eto  ascertain/ if  possible, 
the  velocity  of  the  electHc  fluid  ih  its  passage  from  one  body  id  another.  - 
“The1  velocity  of  electricity  is  so  great,  that  the  most  rapid  motion 
^Uch  can  be  produced  by  art,  appears  to  be  actual  rest  when  compared  • 
with  it.  A wheel  revolving  with  celerity  sufficient  to  render  its  spokes 
fusible,  when  ilhuninated  by  a flash  of  Hghtning,  ib  seen  for  ah  instant 
ttithall  its  spokes  distinct,  as  if  it  were  in  a state  of  absolute’  repose ; 
hccaU^;  hc%few  rapid  the  rfetation  i)^y  ; be,  the  )%ht  haa  come  andal- 
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ready  located  before  the  wheel  ha*  had  time  to  turn  through  * sensible, 
space*” 

“This  beautiful  experiment  is  .due  to  Professor  Wheatstone,, as  well 
as  the  following  variation  of  it,  which  is  not  lefs  striking. — Since  a 
sun^beam  consists  of  a mixtureof  blue,  yellow,  and  red  light,  if  a cir- 
cular piece  of  pasteboard  be  divided  into  tthree  sectors,  one  of  which  is 
painted  blue,  another  yellow,  and  the  third  red,  it  will  appear  to  be 
white  when  revolving  quickly,  because  of  the  rapidity  with  , which  the 
impressions  of  the  colors  succeed  eaph  other  on  the  retina*  Put  the  in- 
stant it  is  illuminated  by  an  electric  spark,  it  seems  to  stand  still,  and 
eaoh  color  iB  as/  distinct  as  if  it  were  at  rest.  This  transcendent  speed  of 
the  electric  fluid  has  been  ingeniously  measured  by  Professor  Wheat* 
stone  i and  although  his  experiments  .are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  en- 
able  him  to  state  its  absolute  celerity,  he  has  ascertained  that  it  much  sur- 
passes the  velocity  of  light. 

“An  insulated  copper  wire,  half  a mile  long,  is  so  disposed,  that  its 
centre  and  two  extremities  terminate  in  the  horizontal  diameter  of  a small 
disc,  or  circular  plate  of  metal,  fixed  on  the  wall  of  a darkened  room. 
When  an  electric  spark  is  sent  through  the  wire,  it  is  seen  at  the  three 
points  apparently  at  the  same  instant.  At  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet, 
a small  revolving  mirror  is  placed  so  as  to  reflect  those  three  sparks  du- 
ring its  revolution.  From  the  extreme  velocity  of  the  electricity,  it  is 
clear,  that  if  the  three,  sparks  be  simultaneous,  they  will  be  Reflected,  and 
wiU  vanish  before  the  mirror  has  sensibly  changed  its  position,  however 
rapid  its  rotation  may  be,  and  they  will  be  seen  in  a straight  line.  But  if 
the  three  sparks  be  not  simultaneously  transmitted  to  the  disc — if  one,  for 
example,  be  later  than  the  other  two— the  mirror  will  have.lime  to  revolve 
through  an  indefinitely  small  are  in  the  interval  between  the  reflection  of 
the  two  sparks  and  the  single  one.  However,  the  only  indication  of  this 
small  motion  of  the  mirror  will  be,  that  the  single  spark  will  not  be  re- 
flected in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  other  two,  but  a little  above  or 
below  it,  for  the  reflection  of  all  three  will  still  he  apparently  simultan- 
eous, the  time  intervening  being  much  too  short  to  be  appreciated. 

“Since  the  distance  of  the  revolving  mirror  from*  the  disc,  and]  the 
number  nf  revolutions  which  it  makes  in  a second,  are,  known,  the  devU. 
alien  of  the  reflection  of  the  single  spark  from  the  reflection,  of  the  other 
twccao  be  computed^  and  consequently  thetime  elapsed  between  their  j 

consequlivui  reflections]  can  be  ascertained.,  And  &s  the: length  of  thpt 
ptrt'of  theiwimittaqUfeh  which  the; electricity  has  passed  is  given,  it*, 
velocity  may  be  found. 
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“Since  the  number  of  pulses  in  a second,  requisite  to  produce  a musi- 
cal note  of  any  pitch  is  known,  the  number  of  revolutions  accomplished 
by  the  mirror  in  a given  time  is  determined  from  the  musical  note  pro- 
duced by  a tooth  or  peg  in  its  axis  of  rotation  striking  against  a cord,  or 
from  the  notes  of  a siren  attached  to  the  axis.  It  was  thus  that  Professor 
Wheatstone  found  the  velocity  of  the  mirror  to  be  such,  that  an  angular 
deviation  of  250  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  sparks  would  indicate  an 
interval  not  exceeding  the  millionth  of  a second.  The  use  of  sound  as 
a measure  of  velocity  is  a happy  illustration  of  the  connexion  of  the 
physical  sciences.” 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Magnet.) 

Whitehall,  III.,  Mat  30,  1840. 

Sir — by  the  request  of  H.  S.  Fitch  Esq.,  I write  you  on  the  subject 
contained  in  your  note  to  him  of  the  16th  ult.  The  subject  or  science 
of  animal  magnetism,  is  one  to  my  mind  of  vital  importance.  It  is  a truth 
as  susceptible  of  clear  demonstration  as  any  great  truth  ever  presepted 
to  the  human  family ; and  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  many  who 
oppose  it.  Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  recollect  that  no  im- 
portant truth  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  world  without  strong  opposi- 
tion. It  has  not  been  two  years  since  animal  magnetism  was  first  intro- 
duced into  our  village  by  Dr.  Underhill.  At  that  time  the  subject  was  new 
to  me,  and  I had  in  common  with  my  fellow  citizens,  the  usual  objections  to 
all  such  mysterious  things.  I thought,  however  the  subject  worthy  of  a 
candid  and  impartial  investigation;  though  I must  confess  the  Doctor 
left  me  rather  sceptical.  After  his  lectures  closed  there  were  some  of 
my  neighbors  in  connexion  with  myself,  who  concluded,  that  we  should 
unite  for  its  mutual  examination.  So  we  appointed  a place  for  our  first 
meeting,  and  on  the  first,  I succeeded  in  magnetising  a Miss  Church, 
daughter  of  one  of  my  intimate  friends.  This  encouraged  us  to  go  ahead, 
and  we  soon  found  several  that  were  very  susceptible.  After  this  we 
began  to  think  of  seeing  what  we  could  do  in  Clairvoyance.  The  first 
thing  I attempted  in  that,  was  to  me  truly  interesting,.  I willed  thqjoung 
lady  whom  I had  thrown  into  the  clairvoyant  state,  to  be  at  my  wifes 
Others  in  Cass  County,  Illinois.  After  waiting  a few  moments  I asked* 
if  *he  was  there,  she  replied  in  the  affirmative,  I then  asked  her  if  she 
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saw  iby  Wife*  father,  when  she  replied  she  (fid ; I askedwhat  he  was 
doing,  She  Said  he  was  sitting  in  the  kiteheft  doingnothing;  I asked  her 
boW  he  looked,  and  She  described  him  as  Weil  afs  I could  hate  done  my- 
self, although  she  never  has  seen  him.  At  this  time  she  made  a deep 
sigh  and  seemed  inclined  to  weep ; I asked  her  why  she  did  So*  and  in- 
quired of  her  ifany  thing  had  happened  since  I was  last  there  ; she  an- 
swered that  Ltfcy  one  of  my  wife*  sisters  Was  dead  j and  in  a few  days 
We  received  a letter  confirming  if.  This  of  course  interested  and  aston- 
ished me,  and  of  course  still  induced  me  to.  persevere  and  see  What  we 
could  do,  the  more  fully  to  develop  the  truths,  which  I began  to  think 
it  capable  of  unfolding. 

Some  interest  seemed  to.  be  taken  in  the  subject,  and  many  began  to  be 
anxious  to  witness  our  experiments  ; among  others  Mr.,  S.  H.  Culver* 
Methodist  minister  now  at  Alton;  and  who  was  rather  opposed  to  be- 
keying  all  the  pretentions  of  magnetism  ; came  over  one  evening  to  wit- 
ness a private  examihatfo^^  and  makesome  tests  of  the  thing  himself^ 
So  after  I h&d  magnetised  Miss  Chur  oh  and  thrown  her  into  the  olair- 
Voyaht  state,  Mr.  Culver  proposed  ta  propound  through  me  someques- 
tiohsr  for  fee  clairvoyant  to  answer*  He  ffcst  asked  how  many  let* 
ters  lint  fetidly  had  received  from  their  friends  in  New  Hampshire, 
in  one  yeSr,  ihe  answered  two,  he  said  that  was  true  ; be  then  asked 
whd df  his  family  got  the  last  letter;*  she  replied  Ann*  his  daughter, 
this  he  SaidWa i the  fact;  next  he  asked,  who  the  letter  was  from*  Wheth- 
er at  man  or  wbriian,  she  answered  from  a young  woman;  then  he  asked 
what  thO  girls  name  Was  from  whom  she  had  the  letter;  she  immediately 
gave  he*  Christian  name,  but  to  give  her  maiden  name  seemed  in  some 
Way  to  be  difecnlt  for  her  to  give,  though  it  confirmed  Mr.  Culver  in  the 
belief1  that  a great  deal  of  useful  information  might  be  derived  from  ks 
proper  usb*  She  also  described  the  girl  as  Well  as  he  could  have  dene 
himself,  add!  also  the  kind  of  a house  in  Which  her  father  lived,  with 
great  precision.  We  then  Willed  her  to  be  in  your  city,  St.  Leuis,  when 
she  desfcribail  thCSfc.  Lbtiik  Exchange  as  minutely  as  any  person  who 
Was  wbH  &'dq^ki!nted  With  itbould  possibly  hare  done,  although  she  has 
nevet  keeii  ft.  AtkMl  thetime  We  Were  e xperhaentirig  in  this  way,  Dr. 
T^Wais  takettyfoldhtiy  ill;  aAer  remaining  so  for  Some  time  his  lady 
ea nie  up  bl  i^y  iahifte  ebd  sdd  the  wes  m search  of  a doctor  and  Wished 
me  td  ^ dihvft  aWa  see  Wfet  wti- best  ti  bo  done for  him  ; I aocerdirt^ly 
wein>d:  Mhd  hM  ih  tridyi  Cofages&MUtheteafa 
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and  king*  with  great  prostration  of  the  physical  powers,  and  too  far  gone 
to  prescribe  for  himself  with  any  certainty ; we  commenced  and  by  a 
proper  course  of  treatment  partially  relieved  him  for  the  time.  I was 
apprehensive  however,  that  a similar  attack  might  take  place  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  I determined  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  it  should,  I would 
test  the  clairvoyant  in  an  examination  of  his  case.  As  I had  apprehended, 
the  next  day  the  disease  made  its  appearance  at  the  time  we  were  look- 
ing for  it,  I then  told  his  lady  what  were  my  intentions,  and  notwithstand- 
ing she  is  a strong  believer  in  magnetism,  she  smiled  at  what  I supposed 
she  considered  my  fanatacism.  I sent  and  had  Mbs  Church  brought,  her 
father  also  came,  and  there  were  several  other  persons  present ; among 
the  rest  Mr.  Wallace,  our  methodist  minister  in  thb  place,  who  consid~ 
ers  magnetism  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  those  who  practice  it  his  prime 
ministers.  I put  Miss  Church  into  the  clairvoyant  state,  examined  the 
doctors  case  most  minutely  and  scientifically,  then  asked  if  she  could  give 
a prescription  which  would  be  likely  to  relieve  the  doctor,  she  said  she 
could.  She  then  gave  the  prescription  in  a beautiful  style.  It  was  given 
and  he  recovered  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  restored  to  perfect  health 
in  a very  short  time. 

Her  prescription  was  purely  botanic,  which  b to  my  mind  strong  proo^ 
against  the  common  practice  of  giving  that  to  a sick  person,  which  would, 
if  given  to  the  well,  kill  them.  I would  give  you  many  other  interest- 
ing cases,  though  my  space  will  not  permit.  Yours, 

£»  R*  METCALF. 

This  is  an  interesting  letter,  contatning  facts  of  great  value,,  to  the 
afflicted,  and  also  to  the  physician*  It  is  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  skeptical  part  of  community.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  advancing  truth,  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
hmily,  report  us  those  interesting  facts  which  go  to  strengthen  the  claims 
of  a new  and  interesting,  but  much  abused  science,  which  comes  with- 
in the  reaob  of  their  observation*  This  course  would  soon  place  this 
it  valuable  soience  upon  a foundation  which  would  bid  defiance  to  snarl- 
ing demagogues)  who  oppose  every  thing  which  b not  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  pwo(  understanding. 
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>}  (LETTER  FROM  MiCUUJT.  ' 


J Or.  5P.  /.  McNair  i 


Sr,  Lours,  May;  9th,  1846. 


Dear  Sir: — I feel  it  my  duty  to  you,  to  the  science  of  Magnetism 
or  Mesmerism,  and  suffering  humanity,  to  present  you  with  the  facts,  in 
respect  to  my  case,  which  you  have  lately  had  under  treatment  for  pub- 
lication, should  it  meet  your  approbation. 

My  case,  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  you  will  recollect,  was 
Bronchitis , and  that  when  I first  called  upon  you,  the  disease  had  so  far 
advanced  as  to  almost  entirely  destroy  my  voice.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1843, 1 caught  a severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  Asthma ; 
from  that  time  until  last  fall  I have  been  subject  at  all  times,  but  more 
particularly  in  damp  weather  to  severe  paroxysms  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  continued  delicate  health,  which  rendered  me  scarcely  able 
to  pursue  my  business.  I continued  to  seek  a remedy,  having  consult- 
ed and  taken  the  prescriptions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  this  cityj  all  of  which  had  the  effect  to  increase  my  suffering,  find- 
ing no  help,.  I resorted  to  the  use  of  some  of  the*  cure-all  patent  medi- 
cines of  the  day,  and  having  given  them  a trial  without  success,  I last 
fall  called  upon  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this  city  who  operated  upon  me 
for  an  elongation  of  the  uvulay  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  afforded  tem- 
porary relief,  but  myT  disease  again  returned,  and  in  a few  weeks  be- 
come so  severe,  that  I eould  get  no  rest  at  night ; my  Bronchial  tubes 
being  30  much  effected  that  my  voice  was  gradually  leaving  me,  when  I 
called  upon  you  in  March  last.  In  a few  days  after  you  first  applied 
yout  Magnetic  Machine,  my  voice  began  to  ilnprove,  and  my  rest  at 
night  got  better.  I hare  gradually  improved  under  your  treatment,  until 
now  my  voice  is  entirely  restored — my  disease  is  gone — and- 1 regard 
myself  as  permanently  cured.  ' 

I would  take  this  occasion  to  caution  the  public,  so*  far  as  my  experi- 
ence may  be  relied  on,  against  the  Use  of  Patent  Medicines  for  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  air  these  medicines  I ; have  used  have  done  me  injury.  I 
would  also'  state  that  I believe  your  system  of  treatment  of  disease*  i* 
likely  to  be  abused,  and  “ Magnetic  Remedies”  brought  in  bad  repute 
by  Magnetic  Machines  falling  into  the  hands  of  unskilful  persons,  or 
those  unacquainted  with  Human  Anatomy,  such  a result  for  the  sake  of 
suffering  humanity,  I should  deeply  regret. 

I am,  with  due  respect,  your*,  truly, 

JAMES  MAGEHAN. 
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; iTJhe  Magnetic  Machine,  together  with  Mesmerism,  has  invariably 
proved  successful  in  our  bands,  in  every  case  of  derangement  of  the- 
lungs,  where  the  disease  had  not  produced  organic  or  structural  derange- , 
ment  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render,  a return  to  health  impossible.  In 
all  cases  of  consumption,  we  have  very  little  confidence  in  any  other 
remedial  agent.  All  who  try  this  agent  experience  immediate  relief, 
and  we  are  confident  there  are  few-— very  few  who  may  not  be  cured. 


Lebanon,  Ohio,  May  23d,  1846". 

Dr.  McNaib — Bear  Sir : I have  received  the  first  volume  of  the 
St.  Louis  Magnet  entire,  with  which  I am  much  pleased.  You  have 
favored  me  with  the  firsts  number  of  the  second  volume  -before  I for* 
warded  you  the  subscription.  I am,  pleased  to  have  your  confidence. 
I here  enclose  you  one  dollar  for  the  second  volume,  and  when  it  closes, 
If  you  send  me  the  first  number  of  the  third  volume  before  I forward 
the  amount,  it  shall  be  forthcoming,  and  shortly  af  ter  its  reception.  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  the  work,  and  expect  to  patronize  it  as  long  as  it ; 
sustains  its  present  character.  / 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  C.  HAFFIELD. 

We  publish  this  letter  because  it  is  common,  sense,  and  common  hon-  « 
eaty — the  rarest  sense  and  honesty  with  which  earth  is  blest. 

We  have  furnished  the  St*  Louis  Magnet  to  a great  number,  from  itf, 
first  commencement,  who  have  not  thought  the  confidence  we  have  pla- 
ced in  them  worth  the  dollar , nor  the  Magnet  either,  as  neither  have 
been  paid  for.  We  stiU  have  unbounded  confidence,  however,  that  all 
who  receive  the  St.  Louis  Magnet  will  fork  over,  in  due  time ! U 
. It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  praise  the  work,  when  its  bitterest  ene- 
mies are  free  to  admit,  that  it  contains  more  original  matter  and  useful 
phUosephy  than  any  Work  of  its  size:  published.  | 

In  looking  over  a contemporary  Medical  Journal  of  this  city,  we 
were  forcibly  struck  with  the  amount  of  editorial  matter  which  it  con- 
tained, and  for  the  especial  benefit  of  our  liberal;  readers,  we  copy  the 
article  entire;,  n .M.(1 . . r , ....  , ^ 

JS*  V The  Editor*  of  the  Journal  would  again  very  respectfully  soli-, 
oit  the  subscriber*;  rwfeo  have  not  to  forward  the  amount  of  «ub-t 
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sciriptiori  as  soon 1 a » practicable.7  ALAilGE  !if X§ OftITY1  H 
NEVEli  PAID  A*  dENT ; aftdaSthfe  pnWi^f  ye^uirts  prottfpt  p^y-[ 
ment,  it  devolves  upon’ the  Editors  tosustaih  the  Journal,1  tonoincon- 
siderable  extent,  by  their  ovVnmeans.  We  triifst  th&thll:  Will  see  the  ‘ 
piopriety  of  immediate  compliance.”''  > . : ^ . ,.; 

Our  subscribers  do  not  require  such  editorials  as  this  ;•  consequently  ' 
we  have  time  and  room  for  articles  bn  science  calculated  to  interest  and  1 
instruct  their  minds. 


We  gave  a abort  statement  of  this  operation 'l n oirr  last  number,1  but 
net  having,  room  for  i the  particulars  at  that  thhe*  iVO  ttoiv  take  a pleasure 
in  copying  the  article  entire  from  the  Ne\V  YOrkBeficdn. 

■ ' : : . MESMERISM.  , ] ; ' " " * ; ‘ 7 

In  the  infancy  of  this  subject  we  gaye  it  por  suppprt,f  far  as  we; 
cjuld;  that  is,  tpthecxtentof  our  own  experiene.  [This  is  -the  limit  we 
thought  should) be  styppe^at;  but  some  in  theijr  swallowtail  the. 
miracles  on  the  subject,  which  they  were  afterward?  unable  to  sustain, 
and  thus  injured  the  cause ; others  condemned  the  whole  as  humbug,  with- 
out proper  scrutiny,  apd  thus  exposed  themselves,  and  offered  impedi- 
ments to  science  ; for  3uch  it  will  become.  In  the  pursuit  of  philosophy, 
these  two  errors  greatly  impede  progress;  a too  ready  belief  subjects  the 
parties  to  impostors,  and  one  impostor  imposes  the  necessity  of  produc- 
ing a tenfold  quantity  of  facts ; while  an  absolute  scepticism,  in  the  face 
of  the  wonders  of  nature,  is  almost  absurd,fot  nothing  is  more,  wonder-* 
ful  than  Nature’s  operations,  of  whieh  we  know  only  a very  email  part, 
and  nothing  of  first  causes.  We  believe  that' Mesmerism  wiW  powerfully 
aid  our  researches  into  Nature,  and  doubtless  ; sehf£  to  enlighten  us~ 

■ What  we  now  want  is,  numerous  undisputed  foots,  from  whidhto  draw 
the  principles  Of  Nature ; for  Mesmerism  is  only  dfteo#  her  properties* 
The  following  from  the  Herald,  must,  we  think,  be  indisputable;:  ^estdes, 
we  know  personally  the  respectability,  of  several  of  the  parties  present  j 
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Surgical  Operation  on  a Mesmeric  Patient. — Wei  in  Company 
with  a number  Of  other  persohs,  were  yesterdaywltries#  to  al  fttfrgic&l 
operation  perfbk'mef^  oh  a patient  While  ih  the  mesmeric  state,'  Which,  to 
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iS^yj  £b$  least,  entirely  puzzled  jm,  The  patent , ^3  a colored  servant 
girl,  namfd,  Emeline  Brown,  ^bout  #3, years  of  .age,  who  had  been  living 
.in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.Higbee.  ; She  had  been  for  some  time  past 
. afflicted  with  a larg#  tumor  upon  her  back,  immediately  under  the  left 
shoulder  blade,  and  W tried  various  remedies  to  ^ure  it*  She  at  last 
.concluded  t0t have  it  cut  out,  and  for,  that  purpose^  called  on  Dr.  Homer 
BQstwiqk,>of  $p..75iChaojbers-street.  Dr.  Bostwick,  who  has  always 
been  sceptical  upon  (the,  subject  of  magnetism,  thought  this  might  be  a 
good  case  ;tp  tppt.  it^qnd;.  called  ,upqn  Pf.  Oltz,  a xpagnetic  practitioner 
llylng  near  hi un  j Dr.  ,Qllz,  after  seeing  the  expressed  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his, power  to  put  he*  in.  the  magnetic  sleep,  so  that  the  oper- 
ation could  b.e  perfpr.meK}  withofut  ;the  patient’s  experiencing  any  pain. 
Dr.  Oltz  commenced  magnetizing  her,  and  succeeded  iu  putting  her 
asleep;  the  first  time  in  half  an  hour.  Between  that  time  and  the  op- 
eration, (some  few  days)  he  had  magnetized  her  five  times.  Dr.  Oltz 
assisted  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Pike,  commenced  in  the  usual  manner  to  magne- 
tize her  about  half  past  3,  and  by  4 o’clock  the  girl  was  sound  asleep, 
and  apparently  insensible.  Dr.  Oltz  now  said  the  patient  was  ready, 
and  left  the  room,  leaving  Dr.  Pike  holding  the  hand  of  the  girl,  with 
one  hand  upon  her  forehead.  The  girl,  before  being  magnetised,  was 
sitting  in  a chair  \yith  her  head  lying  forward  upon  a pillow  on  a table. 
The  upper  part  of  the  dress  was  removed,  and  Dr.  Bostwick  prepared 
to  commence.  He  first  made  a longitudinal  incision,  eight  inches  in  length, 
through  the  flesh  over  the  tumor,  and  then  cut  round  it.  When  the 
knife  was  first  put  in,  we  were  watching  the  face  of  the  girl  closely, 
expecting  to  see  her  start  and  hear  her  scream ; but  there  was  not  the 
least  motion.  §he  lay  as  still  and  motionless  as  a marble  statue.  Not 
a quivering  of  the  lip  or  of  the  eye-lid  could  we  observe.  Dr.  Bost- 
wick, assisted  by  Dr.  Childs  and  Dr.  Stearns,  continued  cutting  away 
upon  the  tumor,  and  in  three  minutes  it  was  taken  out,  there  being,  du- 
ring the  whole  time,  no  motion  on  the  part  of  the  girl. 

During  the  whole  operation,  Dr.  Pike  sat  with  his  hand  upon  the  pa- 
tient’s head.  Several  physicians  examined  the  pulse,  and  said  it  was 
apparently  in  a natural  state.  Dr.  Bostwick  then,  with  a large  darning 
needle,  sewed  up  the  incision,  there  still  being  no  motion  of  muscle  or 
nerve  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  After  placing  adhesive  plaster  upon 
the  incision,  and  bandaging  it,  Dr.  Oltz  was  called  in  to  wake  up  the 
girl.  This  he  did  by  making  passes  over  her  face  5 and  upon  waking  she 
was  told  that  the  operation  had  not  been  performed,  and  that  she  must  now 
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"have  it  done’.'  ' Thfswatfdoneto  see  whether  tfhd  would  know  anything 
About  it.  ’ *«'  Vf ell  * she  saiid  “she  was  sorry,  but  she  wanted  ittAkeh  out.” 
“Do  you  ftel  no pain  asked  Dr.  Bostwick.  v “None,”  laid  the  girl. 
' “Have  you' felt  none?”  “None"  was  the  answer  again.  She  was 
then  shown  the  tumor,and  seended  to  be  very  glad  to  see  it  out : It  was  an 
adipose*  tumor,  and  weighed  10  ounces ; We  then  left  the  house  ex- 
tremely puzzled.  The  persons  pi-esent*  who  witnessed  the  operation 
' were  Dr.  H6lner  Bostwick ' Dr.  John  Stearns,  Df.  Stimtiel  R.  Childs, 
lDr.  Elealier  ^ermly,  Dr.  Sherwood  $ Dr.  E.  J.  Pike;JW.  H.  Stinemets, 
E.  L.  Fancher,  M.  Hart,  Oliver  Johnson,  John  R;  Van  Vleit  and  Ed- 
Ward  Gould  Bufflnn.  The  time  from  which  the  operation  was  first  com- 
menced, till  she  was  awakened,  was  just  thirty  minutes. 


SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM— PRINCIPLES 
OF  MOTION. 

We  shall  commence  in  our  next  number  a series  of  articles  from  the 
Translator’s  Introduction  to  Swedenborg’s  “ Animal  Kingdom,’  believ- 
ing we  cannot  better  interest  our  readers  in  the  important  subject  of 
Anthropological  Science,  than  by  thus  calling  their  attention  to  one  of 
the  profoundest  writers,  who  has  ever  been  recognized  in  the  scientific 
world.  ' 1 

This  introduction  by  the  translator,  a medical  scholar  of  distinction, 
probably  gives  a better  synoptical  and  analytical  view  of  the  whole  of 
this  wonderful  work,  than  could  be  presented  by  any  one,  less  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  great  value  of  its  contents. 

This  is  a work  which  connects  the  past  science  of  ages  with  the 
present,  and  the  present  with  the  future.  It  is  one  of  the  great  connect- 
ing links  in  science,  which  seems  to  have  been  prepared  long  before  the 
series  closed  for  which  this  link  was  designed,  to  unite  that  series  to  the 
next.  Showing  how  bountiful  Nature  is  in  performing  her  part  m the 
drama  of  progression.  More  than  a century  has  rolled  round  since  the 
work  was  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  scientific  world ; but  alas  ! the 
scientific  world  was  not  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  preceding  series 
had  not  been  wound  off,  of  the  great  ball  of  motion,  by  one  hundred 
years.  And,  therefore,  it  lay  in  store,  ready  to  unite  two  great  sycles 
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in  science,  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  mis- 
sion* 

Believing  from  the  present  symptoms— the  pulse  of  Nature,  that  that 
time  has  arrived,  we  unhesitatingly  set  about  presenting  our  readers  with 
a synoptical  view  of  this  beautiful  link  in  nature’s  progression. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  ivork  itself: 

<£  It  is  a truth  constantly  presented  to  us  as  the  result  of  all  our  ana- 
lytic investigations;  that  every  action  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is 
determined  through  the  fibres  ; and  that  the  fibres  cannot  be  determined 
into  act,  excepting  by  their  beginnings  or  principles  5 in  short  by  the  or- 
gans that  are  prefixed  to  the  fibres.  The  latter  must  certainly  be  exci- 
ted to  motion  by  their  principles,  and  commence  and  describe  their  mo- 
tions in  this  way.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  action  can  begin  in 
the  middle  of  a fibre,  and  not  in  its  first  terminus.  If,  then,  it  begins 
in  the  first  organs,  it  must  inevitably  begin  in  the  cortical  glands  3 for 
the  fibres  commence,  and  are  conceived  arid  produced,  in  those  glands, 
and  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  cerebrum  terminate  also  in  them.  Hence, 
if  the  principles  of  motion  exist  in  them,  according  to  all  physical  and 
philosophical  laws,  as  mutually  confirmed  by  and  confirming  each  other, 
those  principles  must  necessarily  commence  by  a kind  of  active,  living, 
or  locomotive  reciprocal  force,  that  is,  by  a kind  of  expansion  and  con- 
striction, or  systole  and  diastole,  such  as  we  observe  in  a gross  form  in 
the  lungs  and  heart ; for  the  same  conditions  are  involved,  whether  the 
spirit  is  to*  be  driven  through  the  fibres,  W the  blood  through  the  vessels. 
The  blood  cannot  be  driven  through  its  arteries  without  the  reciproca- 
expansion  and  constriction  of  the  heart ; nor  can  the  spirit  be  driven 
through  the  fibres,  which  are  little  canals  and  vessels  analogous  to  the 
arteries,  only  more  pure,  without  the  reciprocal  expansion  and  constric- 
tion of  the  cortical  glands  of  the  cerebrum,  which  on  this  account  deserve 
the  appellation  of  pure  corcula,  or  little  hearts.  Assuming  or  granting 
these  points,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  every  time  the  cortical 
and  cineriterous  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  medulla  spinalis,  contracts  or  constringes  itself,  the  whole 
mass  of  those  parts  sinks  down,  and  undergoes  systole  5 but,  on  the 
other  hand,  undergoes  diastole,  when  the  same  substance,  I mean  the 
whole  Congeries,  expands.  This  is  the  animation  of  the  cerebrum — -using 
the  term  cerebrum  in  its  widest  acceptation — that  corresponds  to  the  res- 


piration of  the  lunge.  We  must  now  proceed  a step  farther.  If- the 
animal  or  nervous  spirit,  at  the  intervals  of  the  constriction  of  these  or- 
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ganic  substances — of  the  little  hearts  of  the  cerebrum — is  expressed  by 
the  cerebrum  through  the  nerves  and  nervous  fibres,  of  course  it  if  ex- 
pressed by  the  cerebellum  into  it3  grand  sympathetic  nerves,  the  parva- 
gum  and  the  intercostals  : and  granting  this,  it  follows  that  these  nerves 
act  during  the  same  intervals  upon  the  fibers  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and 
upon  the  fibers  of  the  costal  nerves  ; which  connot  fail  on  the  instant  to 
act  upon  their  muscles  and  membranes ; nor  the  latter  to  act  upon  the 
ribs,  and  this  upon  the  internal  structure  of  the  lungs.  Hence,  it  follows 
that  the  animations  of  the  cerebrum  (using  the  term  here  again  in  its 
widest  sense)  must  necessarly  be  coincident  with  the  respiration  of  the 
Jungs ; and  the  fact  is  still  more  plainly  declared  by  the  influx  of  the 
fibres  of  the  above-mentioned  cerebellar  nerves,  the  par  vagum,  and  the 
intercostal,  into  all  the  viscera  of  tjie  abodmen ; and  by  the  motion  of 
those  viscera  agreeing  exactly,  and  keeping  perfect  time,  with  the  res- 
piratory motions  of  the  lungs,  as  proved  in  detail  in  our  Analysis.”— 
Animal  Kingdom , vol.  ii.,  pp.  158-9, 

Each  convolution  of  the  brain  or  phrenological  organ,  is  divided  into 
equal  halves,  by  a very  thin  nurilema,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
the  different,  or  diverging  and  converging  fibres  are  attached.  Sweden- 
borg, a hundred  years  ago,  called  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  organs, 
cortical  glands,  and  corcula,  or  little  hearts.  He  was  also  familiar  with 
the  fact,  that  motion  is  produced  by  the  action  of  two  forces.  Wonder 
how  many  hundred  years  it  will  require  to  beat  this  knowledge  into  the 
heads  of  the  professors  of  our  piedical  colleges ! 


DE  OBFUSCATIONIBUS. 


[ Continued L] 

“On  the  11th  of  January  following,  the  boy  was  again  examined  be- 
fore the  same  Justices  at  Shepton  Mallet,  and  upon  sight  of  Jane  Brooks 
was  again  taken  speechless,  but  was  not  so  after  when  Alias  Coward 
came  into  the  room  to  him. 

“On  the  next  appearance  at  Shepton,  which  was  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, there  were  present  many  gentlemen,  ministers  and  others ; the 
Boy  fell  mto  his  fit  upon  the  sight  of  Jane  Brooks , and  lay  in  a man's 
arms  like  a dead  person ; the  woman  was  then  willed  to  lay  her  hand  on 
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Am,  which  she  did,  and  he  thereupon  started  and  sprang  out  in  a very 
strange  and  unusual  manner * One  of  the  Justices  to  prevent  all  pos-> 

sibiiities  of  Legerdemain,  caused  Gibson  and  the  rest  to  stand 
off  from  the  boy,  and  then  the  Justice  himself  held  him . The  youth 
S being  blindfolded , the  Justice  called  a3  if  Brooks  should  touch  , him, 
but  winked  to  others  to  do  it,  which  two  or  three  successively  did,  but 
the  boy  appeared  not  concerned . The  Justice  then  called  on  the  father 

to  take  him,  but  had  privately  before  desired  Mr*  Geoffry  Strode  t<y 
bring  Jam  Brooks  to  touch  him,  at  such  time  as  be  should  call  for  his 
father;  which  was  done,  and  the  boy  immediately  sprang  out  after  a 
very  odd  and  violent  fashiori . He  was  after  touched  by  several  per- 
sons  and  moved  not ; but  Jane  Brooks  being  caused  to  put  her  hand 
upon  him,  he  started  and  sprang  out  twice  or  thricCj  as  before.  Ml  this 
while  he  remained  in  his  fit , and  some  time  after;  and  being  then  laid  on 
a bed  in  the  same  room,  the  people  present  could  not  for  a long  time 
bow  either  of  his  arms  or  legs.”  [Here  is  the.  proper  close  of  the  au 
thenticated  facts  as  ascertained  by  the  two  magistrates,  in  the  actual  pres 
once  of  “many  gentlemen,  ministers  and  others  j ” and  it  is  upon  this 
portion  of  the  story  that  a mesmerizer  might  claim  that  a judgment  ought 
to  be  founded.  What  follows  is  given  in  order  that  the  whole  story  mai 
be  told, and  though  very  marvellous,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a dis 
credit  to  the  facts  certified  as  witnessed  by  the  magistrates  themselves. 

“Between  the  mentioned  15th  of  November  and  the  11th  of  January 
the  two  women  appeared  often  to  the  boy,  their  hands  cold,  their  eyes 
staring,  and  their  lips  and  cheeks  looking  pale.  In  this  manner  on  a 
Thursday  about  noon,  the  boy  being  newly  laid  into  his  bed,  Jane 
Brooks  and  Alice  Coward  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  what 
they  had  begun,  they  could  not  perform,  but  if  he  would  say  no  more 
of  it,  they  would  give  him  money,  and  so  put  a two-pence  into  his  pocket. 
After  which  they  took  him  out  of  his  bed,  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and 
vanished ; and  the  boy  was  found  by  those  that  came  next  into  the 
room  lying  on  the  floor,  as  if  he  bad  been  dead.  The  two-perice  was  seen 
by  many,  and  when  it  was  put  into  the  fire7  and  hot , the  boy  would  fold 
HI ; but  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  out,  and  cold,  be  would  be  again  as> 
well  as  before.  This  was  seen  and  observed  by  a minister,  a discreet 
person,  when  the  boy  was  in  one  room  and  the  two-pence  ( without  his 
knowledge)  put  into  the  fire  in  another  ; and  this  was  divers  times  tried 
in  the  presence  of  several  persons. 

“Between  the  8th  of  December  and  17th  of  February  in  the  yean 
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mentioned,  divers  persons  at  sundry  times  heard  in  the  boy  a noise 
like  the  croaking  of  a Toad,  and  a voice  within  him  saying  Jane 
Brooks,  Alice  Coward,  twelve  times  in  near  a quarter  of  an  hour- 
At  the  same  time  some  held  a candle  before  the  boy’s  face  and  ear- 
nestly looked  on  him,  but  could  not  perceive  the  least  motion  of  his. 
tongue,  teeth  or  lips,  while  the  voice  was  heard.. 

On  the  2.5th  of  February  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,* 
the  boy  being  at  the  house  of  Richard  Isles  at  Shepton  Mallet,  went 
out  of  the  room  into  the  garden ; Isles’  wife  followed  him,  and  was. 
within  two  yards  when  she  saw  him  rise  up  from  the  ground  before 
her,  and  so  mounted  higher  and  higher,  till  lie  passed  in  the  air  over 
the  garden  wall,  and  was  carried  so  above  ground  more  than  30  yards,, 
falling  at  last  at  one  Jordan’s  door  at  Shepton,  where  he  was  found 
as  dead  for  a tune.  But  coming  to  himself  told  Jordan  that  Jane 
Brooks  had  taken  him  up  by  the  arm  out  of  Isles’  garden,  and  carried 
him  in  the  air  as  related. 

“ The  boy  at  several  other  times  was  gone  on.  the  sudden,  and  upon 
search  after  him  found  in  another  room  as  dead,  and  at  sometimes 
strangely  hanging  above  ground,,  his  hands  being  flat  against  a great 
beam  in  the  top  of  the  room,  and  all  his  body  two  or  three  feet  from 
ground.  There  he  hath  hung  a quarter  of  on  hour  together ; and  being 
afterwards  come  to  himself,  he  told  those  that  found  him  that  Jane 
Brooks  had  carried  him  to  that  place  and  held  him  there.  Nine  people* 
at  a time  saw  the  boy  so  strangely  hanging  by  the  beam. 

From  the  15th  of  November  to  the  10th  of  March  follow  ing,  he  was 
by  reason  of  his  fits  much  wasted  in  his  body,  and  unspirited;  but 
after  that  time,  being  the-  day  the  two  women  were  sent  to  Gaol,  he 
had  no  more  of  those  fits. 

4tJane  Brooks  was  condemned  and  executed  at  Charde  Assizes, 
March  26th,  1658. 

“This  is  the  sum  of  M.  Hunts  narrative,  which  concludes  with  both 
the  Justices*  attestation,  thus: — 4 The  aforesaid  passages  were  some  of 
them  seen  by  us,  and  the  rest,  and  some  other  remarkable  ones  not  here 
set  down,  were,  upon  examination  of  several  credible  witnesses,  taken 
upon  oath  before  us. 

(Signed,)  Robert  Hunt. 

(Signed,)  John  Cary. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  relation  Mr.  Glanville  remarks. — 44  This 
is  good  evidence,  I think,  of  the  being  of  witches;  if  the  sadducee  be  not 
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satisfied  with  it,  I would  fain  know  whatkind  of  proof  he- yrould expects 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  sensey  the  oaths  of  several  credible  aUesters, 
the  nice  and  deliberate  scrutiny  of  quick-sighted  and  judicous  examin- 
ers, and  the  judgment  of  an  Assize  upon  the  whole*  And  now  the  se- 
curity of  our  lives  and  fortunes  depends  upon  no  greater  circumstances 
of  evidence  than  these*  If  such  proof  may  not  be  credited,  no  fact  can 
be  prooved,  no  wickedness  can  be  punished,  no  night  can  be  determined; 
Law  is  at  end,  and  blind  justice  cannot  tell  how  to  decide  anything.” 

This  account  is  from  the  edition  of  1681,  and  Mr.  Glanville  proceeds* 
with  other  witch  stories,  most  of  wich.  are  derived,  as  be  states,  directly 
from  the  magistrate  Mr*  Hunt* 

We  are  accustomed  in  this  age  to  think  of  witchcraft&s  something  lu* 
dicrous,  and  forget  that  our  ancestors,  not  very  far  removed,  regarded 
it  as  an  awful  verity,  while  many  poor  creatures,  and  those  mostly  fe- 
males, fell  victims  to:  the  delusion,  the  common  mode  of  execution  being, 
that  of  the  stake*  It  is  singular  that  it  seems  not  to  have  oecured  to  any 
one  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  case  of  Jane  Brooks,  that  there 
was  a moral  impossibility  in  her  consciously  and  voluntarily  exercising, 
diabolical  powers  in  the  very,  presence  of  the  magistrates  assembled  to 
decide  upon  her  guilt* 

“ The  next  case  recited  by  Glanville  ifc  that  of  one  “Elizabeth  Style, 
widow.”  The  affidavits  in  this  case  are  all  reported  at  length,  and  sun 
through  many  pages,  there  being  several  of  them,  agreeing  in  three  main 
particulars  with  each  other.  The  first  witness  is  Rich.  Hill,  examined 
January  23,  1664,  who  swears  that  his  daughter  Eliz..  Hill,.  13  years- 
old,  has  “ fils  which  have  held  her  an  hour,  two,,  three  and  mere,”  in 
which  the  girl  said  that  “one  Elizabeth  Style  of  the  same  parish  appear- 
ed to  her,  and  is  the  person  that  torments  her*  She  aka  in  htrfik  itsu- 
ally  telk  what  clothes  Eliz . Style  has  on  at  the  time , which  the  informant 
and  others  have  seen  and  found  ta  be  true”  This  may  pas*  for  clairvoy- 
ance. 

Another  witness  swears  that  “ in  her  fits  the  child’s  strength  was  in- 
creased beyond  the.  proportion  of  nature  and  the  force  of  divers  men;?’ — - 
Another,  that  in  her.  fits  six  men  could  not  hold  her  down  in  her  chair 
in  which  she  was  sat,,  but  that  she  would  raise  the.  chair  up  in  spite  of 
their  utmost  force  And  this  may  pass  for  the  rigid  power. 

Poor,  widow  Style  was  finally  induced  to  make,  a confession;  as  people- 
under  prosecution,,  and  in  the  extremity  of  wretchedness,  will  often  con- 
fess,, not  what  is  true  but  what  they  know  to  bo  suspected  of  them*.,,. 
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The  case  of  Alice  Duke  is  full  of  clairvoyance.. 

The  case  of  Florence  Newton,  who  bewitched  Mary  Longdon  by  a kiss, 
is  also  full  of  clairvoyance.  Mary,  after  the  kiss,. had  “fits  or  trances, 
which  would  take  her  on  a sudden,  in  that  violence  that  three  or  four 
men  could  not  hold  her  ;” — she  said  that  “before  the  said  Florence  gave 
her  the  kiss,  she  never  had  any  (fits,)  but  believes  that  with  the  kiss 
she  bewitched  her”  * * * “Mary  Longdon  (the  account  reads) 

having  closed  up  her  evidence,  Florence  Newton  peeped  at  her  as  it  were 
betwixt  the  heads  of  the  bystanders  that  interposed  between  her  and  the 
said  Mary,  and  lifting  up  both  her  hands  together,  as  they  were  manac- 
led, cast  them  in  an  angry  violent  kind  of  motion  (as  was  seen  and  ob- 
served by  W.  Aston)  towards  the  said  Mary,  as  if  she  had  intended  to 
strike  at  her  if  she  could  have  reached  her,  and  said  ‘ Now  she  is  down.  * 
Upon  which  the  maid  fell  suddenly  down  to  the  ground  like  a stone,  and 
fell  into  so  violent  a fit  that  all  the  people  that  could  come  to  lay  hands 
on  her  could  scarcely  hold  her,  she  biting  her  own  arms  and  shrieking 
out  in  a most  hideout  manner  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  beholders;  and 
continued  so,for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  (the  said  Florence  Newton 
sitting  by  herself  all  that  while  pinching  her  own  hands  and  arms , as  was 
sworn  by  some  that  observed  her)  : the  maid  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  Court  and  taken  into  a house.” 

Poor  Florence  was.  accused  of  using  some  threat  which  she  denied, 
“though  many  in  the  Court  heard  her  say  the  words,  and  she  said,  if  she 
did,  she  new  not  what  she  said,  being  old  and  distracted  with  her  suffer- 
ings ” In  the  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Widow  Newton’s  case 
it  is  said,  that  “ all  the  mischief  this  witch  did  was  by  kissing  or  in  some 
way  touching  the  party she  bewitched,  and  she  confessed  that  unless  she 
touched  her  she  cbuld  Jo  her  no  hurt,  wHich  may  be  called  a magical  ven- 
om or  contagion.” 

But  here  is  quantum  suff  of  these  cases.  If  I believed  in  mesmerism 
as,  a cause  of  these  phenomena,  and  were  asked  why  there  was  so  much 
pain  arid  distraction  in  the  subjects,  I should  'Urge,  first/  that  ^he  agent 
in  actirigj  as  itWere  blindly*  would'  not  produce  the  regular  effects  per- 
ceived in1  ctar  d#ysv  wU  it  is  directed  bythfe'  will  under tilerably  well 
defined  opinions  as  toitspoWers,.  modifying  the  feelings  of  all  parties  ; 
and,  secohdly,!jtliat  ln  cases  of  supposed  witchcraft,'  not  Only  the  as- 
seixibl^l 'mfil  ttf  udb  Were  prepossessed  agaifitfi  the  stippbsedJ  Witch,  but 
ahe  on  j&ft  Wak  conscious  of  persecutidn  andj  felt  disposfed  perhfcps 
to  wf^  ujmhthe  authdr*  of*  he*  diitrei*.  ‘ : •“ 
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I do  not  insist  that  a proof  of  Mesmerism  is  here  adduced,  but  stating 
the  question  conditionally,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  Mesmerism  be  consid- 
ered as  proved,  it  offers  a ready  explanation  of  many  witchcraft  stories ; 
and,  vice  versa,  if  the  accounts  of  witchcraft  embrace  with  considerable 
uniformity,  facts  assimilated  to  those  of  Mesmerism,  they  may  facilitate 
our  reception  of  the  theory  of  Mesmer — or  rather  inoline  us  to  believe 
that  his  practice  arid  that  of  his  followers  or  advocates  has  a real  founda- 
tion in  nature. 

“I  think,”  says  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  “ that  a clear  account  of  enthusiasm 
and  fascination  from  their  natural  causes  would  deserve  very  much  from 
mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  from  the  commonwealth  of  learning ; it 
might  perhaps  prevent  so  many  public  disorders,  and^save  the  lives  of 
many  inpocent,  deluded  or  deluding  people,  who  suffer  so  frequently 
upon  account  of  witches  and  witchcraft- 

The  salvation  this  age- has  reached  in  this  respect  has  not  been  through 
any  clear-  account  of  the  natural  causes  of  enthusiasm  and  fascination:— 
it  has  been  through  an  undisceming  doubt  of  all  reality  in  the  one,  and 
an  absolute  denial  of  all  reality  even  as  a basis  of  the  other,,  the  very 
notion  of  the  power  of  fascination  being  held  to  be  redieulous  and  absurd 
in  the  highest  degree ; but  whether  this  promises  any  protection  for  the 
future  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 

With  regard  to  enthusiasm — the  chapter  in  Locke’s  Essay,  on  this 
subject,  may  satisfy  those  who  receive  and  are  deeply  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  knowledge  advanced  in  the  Essay  $ but  there  is  a class  of 
persons,  who  require  a different  account  of  this  matter,  and  among  this 
class  are  all  those  who  have,  ever  felt  a touch  of  enthusiasm  themselves, 
many  of  whom  are  possessed  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  and  even  reserved 
manners,  who  are  nevertheless  dreaming  of  infinite  things  and  listening, 
in  the  spirit,  to  mysterious  harmonies  not  accessible  to  mortal  ears.  These 
people  will  not  give  their  attention  to  an  account  of  this  subject  upon 
Locke’s  principles : they  will  not  only  say,  as  Locke  supposes,  but  they 
will  insist  upon  it,  that  K they  see  the  light  infused  into  their  under- 
standings, and  cannot  be  mistaken  y it  is  clear  and  visible  there,  like  the 
light  of  bright  sunshine,  shows  itself,  and  needs  no  other  proof  but  its 
own  evidence.  # # It  is  its  own  proof  and  can  have  no  other.” 
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Clairvoyant  Examination  of  Mrs . — a female  patient,  who 

was  placed  under  our  care  about  the  12th  of  last  April. 

“ This  patient’s  nervous  system,  is  very  much  deranged*  and  origi- 
nates from  a diseased  condition  of  the  uterine  organs.  Falling  of  the 
womb,  blood  determines  to  the  head  5 and.  there  is  a torpid  condition,  of 
the  liver.  There  is  a great  deal  of  pain  in  the  head  and  ears.  The 
principal  derangement  consists  in  the  uterine  organs,  which  has  been 
conveyed  sympathetically  to  the  balance  of  the  sy stem.  There  is  no 
other  derangement  recognizable  in  her  system.”  ; 

Prescription, — 2 oz.  of  Spear-mint ; 1-2.  do.  Lady  Slipper  ; 1-4  lb- 
Dogwood  Bark  *2  oz.  Queen  of  the  Meadow  5.  1 do.  Lobelia  herb  ; 1-4 
do.  Blood- root  5, 1 1-2  drachms  Capsicum — make  into  half  gallon,  syrup,, 
add  sufficient  loaf  sugar  and  brandy  to  preserve  it  * take  half  a wine 
glass  full  three  times,  per  day-  The  dose  may  be  gradually  increased, 
as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.,r 


2dly-  White  oak  Bark*  Craners  Bill,  Witch-hazle  leaves  and  Sumac 
berries*  take  equal  (quantities  of  each,  except  the  Crane’s  Biff,  of  which 
use  one  half — make  a decoction*  and'  inject  up  tfie  birth  place  once  per 
day  for  threes  weeks.”1 

3dly.  “ Mandrake  root  pulv.;  ex.  Dandelion  ; Gunr Myrrh  ; ex.  White* 
Walnut  and  Blood  Root  pulv. — make  into  five  grain  pills — dose,  oneeve- 
ning  and'  morning  three  times  a week  for  three  weeks.”’ 

4thly.  “ A mustard  plaster  may  be  placed  back  of  theearuntil  con- 
siderable irritation  is  produced.”1 

5thly.  “ Laudanum*  Oil  Sassafras  and  Sweet  Oil  may  be  combined  its 
equal  quantities;,  and  one  chop  may  be  dropped  into  the  ears- every 
evening  until  the  pain  ts  removed.  ** 

6thly.  “ The  action  of  the  Magneto-Electrical*  Machine  should  be 
passed  through  the  region  of  the  nterus.  The  positive  pole  in  front, 
and2  the  negative  pole  to  the  spinal  coftimn;  also  through  the*  region  of- 
the  liver,  and  cfewn  the  spinal  oolUmn,  and  from  the  back  of  tile  neck  to 
the  bottom'  of  the  feet.,r 

7tHly-  “ Should  bathe  the  feet  three  times  per  Week  in- hot  ley  water. 
The  head  and  back  and’  uterine'  regions  should  be  bathed  in  cold  water 
every  morning.”’ 

8thly.  Should  Be  carefurib  dieting..  THe  patient  may  eat  what  her 
appetite  crave*;;  but  must  be* careful  to  eat  but  little  at  a time.  Little 


or  no  meat,  however;  should  be  eaten*.  This*  course  being  rigidly  pur- 
sued the  patient  will!  recover  vapidly*.”' 
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The  prediction  of  .the  Clairvoyant  was  particularly  verified.  The 
patient  improved  rapidly*  and  soon  recovered  j although  she  had  been  in 
this  deranged  condition  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  had  successive^* 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  regular  mineral  practitioners,  and  the 
Thompsonians.  The  patient  stated  to  me  that,  while  under  the  mineral 
treatment*  she  had  gradually  grown  worse but  that  her  condition  had 
been  very  much  improved  by  the  Thompsonian  treatment.  The  patient 
is  a woman  of  strong  mind  and  fine  judgment.  I observed  many  of 
the  Thompsonian  works  in  her  possession*  and  she  informed  me,  that 
she  had  given  the  subjeot  a great  deal  of  attention.  She  observed,  that 
she  rarely  met  with  any  disease  in  her  own  family,  which  she  had  not 
successfully  treated,  except  her  own  ease  and  her  youngest  daughter’s* 
which  was  determination  of  blood  to  the  head*  and  which  was  frequent* 
ly  so  severe  as  to  produce  fainting.  This  we  successfully  removed  by 
three  applications  of  the  battery.  No  other  remedy  was  used  by  me  in 
this  case. 

We  tried  the  action  of  the  machine  on  a child  of  some  six  years  of 
ige*  Who  was  laboring  under  the  very  severest  attack  of  congestive  fe- 
ver. We  found  the  child  perfectly  stupid  and  insensible,  apparently  to* 
every  thing  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  effort  of  the  parents  had 
proved  Huccessfulin  arousing  him*  Upon  examining  him,  we  found  his 
feet,  cold  up  to  his  knees,  and  his  nose  and  chin  as  cold  as  ice.  In  this 
condition  we  applied  the  battery.  . The.  patient  soon  raised  up — a copi* 
ons  perspiration  was  immediately  produced*  and  with  the  aid.  of  a little* 
medicine*  the  patient  immediately  recovered.  . * . 


THE  HUMAN  SKIN. 

Very  few, of  us  indeed  are  at  all  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  covering 
®f  our  own  bodies.  We  see  a tc  soft  smooth  pliant  membrane,  which 
invests  the  whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body*  following  all  its 
prominences ; but  we  know  npt  till  the  researches  of  science,  which 
have  reached  only  a few,  inform  us  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  body, 
all  its  cavities  and  bumps,  are  invested  with  a similar,  or  rather  the 
&me  covering.  The  skin  passes  as  at  the  lips  or  eyelids,  into  mucous 
membrane,  and  one  bepomes  the  other,  as  it  is  wholly  excluded  from,  or 
exposed  to  the*  free  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  its  surface  in  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  jpxterior^re  all  the  (functions  of  nutrition  and  decay* 
of  health  and  disease*  of  appetite  and  sensation,  carried  on.  Its  chan-; 
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glng  action,  according  to  circumstances,  in  every  climate  and  tempera- 
ture,  keeps  the  body  at  one  nearly  uniform  heat.  . It  is  subject  to  many 
diseases.  Life  has  been  sustained  by  food  imbibed?  alt  ks  exterior  pores  ; 
the  disease  which  kills  and  the  medicine  which  cures f may  both  enter 
the  same  openings.  It  conducts  electricity,  that  mysterious,  invisible, 
and  intangible  agency,  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  oir  the  diffusion 
of  which  health  is  dependent,  into  or  out  of  every  part  of  the  frame. 
It  is  at  once  the  great  enveloping  and  secretory  organ  of  the  whole 
body,  and  the  immediate  means  except  as*  to  color,  by  which  we  com- 
municate with  the  external  world.  It  can  become  accordingly  the  sub- 
stitute for  our  least  glorious,  but  not  the  least  useful  organs,  such  as  the 
kidneys,  and  is  the  means  of  conveying  to  us  nearly  all  that  we  have 
ever  learned  of  the  glorious  universe. 

Its  structure  is  not  less  wonderful  than  its  uses.  It  is  composed  of' 
two  layers;  one  horny  and  insensible,  the  other  highly  sensitive;  the 
latter  being  the  actual  and  universal  organ  of  feeling,  and  the  other  va- 
rying in  thickness  as  it  covers  an  exposed  or  hidden  part,  its  ever-at- 
tendant  guard  and  protection.  Each  of  these  layers  is  of  a different,, 
though  analogous  structure,  and  performs  different  offices.  Both  are 
continually  renewed,  yet  each  preserves  forever  its  own  distinct  prop- 
erties. The  sensitive  skin  is  so  full  of  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  of  which 
the  scarf-skin  is  digested,  that  is  scarcely  possible  to  insert  a needle  ii* 
any  part  of  the  whole  body  without  causing  pain  and  a flow  of  blood- 
Its  surface  is  uneven,  to  increase  its  strength  and  multiply  its  power. 
Its  papillae,  microscopic  in  size,  by  which  the*  enlargement  of  the  surface* 
is  provided  forr  and  each  composed  of  a hair-like  vessel  and  a minute 
nerve,  several  times  bent  upon  themselves.  In  every  part  of  it  there* 
are  perspiratory  tubes  with  attendant  glands,  terminating  on  the  surface* 
in  a pore.  To  give  one  striking  example  of  its  extraordinary  structure,, 
we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  counted'  3,528  of  those  pores  in  a 
square  inch  on  the  palm  of  the  hand ; and  each  tube  of  which  the  porew 
is  an  opening,  being  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  it  follows  that,  in  a square 
inch  of  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there  exists  a length  of  tube  equal 
to  882  inches,  73  feet.  In  other  parts  of  the  body  the  pores  are  not  so 
numerous.  a Taking  2800  as  a fair  average  for  each  square  inch  sur- 
face in  a man  of  ordinary  height,  the  number  off  pores  will  be  7,000,000, 
and  the  length  of  perspiratory  tube  175,000,  or  nearly  28  miles.”  WelT 
may  Mr.  Wilson  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  if  this  drainage  be  obstruc- 
ted? Well  may  every  man  say,  that  of  this  wonderful  covering;  which, 
ignorance  and  brutality  even  yet  fetter;,  scourge  amt  brand,  wr  are- wo— 
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fuller  ignorant,  and  science  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  ascertain- 
ing its  properties,  and  in  teaching  us  how  it  may  best  be  preserved* 
The  former  nas  been  for  several  years  the  great  object  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
assiduous  researches ; the  latter  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  present 
work.  He  has  here  methodized  his  own  discoveries  and  the  discover- 
ies of  other  physiologists  and  anatomists,  and  given  us  a practical  trea- 
tise on  the  means  of  procuring  and  preserving  a healthy  skin.  When 
we  remember  that  to  this  end  we  erect  and  preserve  dwellings  and  man- 
ufacture clothing— ra  large  proportion  of  the  labors  of  the  community, 
having  that  for  his  object,  it  being  in  importance  second  only  to  supply- 
ing us  with  food  (if,  in  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature,  any  one  part 
can  be  said  to  be  only  secondary) — we  conclude,  that  we  can  scarcely 
overrate  the  value  of  such  researches  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
practical  lessons  he  has  successfully  deduced  from  them. — [Journal  of 
Health. 


BATHING. 

The  importance  of  bathing  as  a means  of  preserving  and  regaining 
health,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  people,  no  longer  looking  up  to  the 
physician  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  duty  on  the  subject  of 
health,  are  becoming  engaged  in  an  earnest  enquiry  after  physiologic^ 
truth,  and  aided  by  such  writers  as  Combe,  Graham  and  others,  they  are 
even  now  forcing  their  physicians  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  valua- 
ble benefits  of  those  very  practices,  which  they  have  neglected  to  teach 
and  even  affected  to  despise.  There  has  been  a great  change  in  the 
public  mind  within  a few  years  on  this  subject.  In  England,  a revolu- 
tion is  progressing,  which,  if  persevered  in,  must  be  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit, for  when  once  the  importance  of  a free  and  unimpaired  action  of 
the  surface  is  realized,  and  the  necessity  of  bathing  to  seoure  that  ob- 
ject, there  will  be  but  few,  however  elevated  or  degraded  in  social  life, 
but  what  will  enjoy  its  benefits.  Baths  and  washhouses  are  being  erect- 
ed in  London,  Liverpool,  and  many  other  large  places,  for  the  common 
people,  and  even  now  the  truth  is  being  perceived,  which  one  day  will 
be  more  fully  acknowledged,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween physical  and^ moral  purity.  In  this  country  the  prejudices  exist- 
ing against  the  practice,  and  which  have  been  cherished  and  often  pro- 
duced by  the  medical  profession,  owing  to  certain  influences  which  ex- 
cited their  bigotry  and  selfishness,  are  fast  being  removed,  and  the  vari- 
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ous  forms  of  bathing  Are  being  much  xhore  extensively  practiced  by  all 
classes  of  our  citizens. ; Still  there  are  thousands  among  us  who  do  not 
practice  entire  ablution  - at  alL  They  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  phys- 
iological truths  which  demand  its  observance,  and  certainly  strangers 
to  its  pleasant  and  invigorating  effects  both  upon  the  body  and  mind* 
When  administering  the  bath,  we  have  often  seen  persons  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  impurities  collected  on  the  surface,  and  the  resolution  at 
once  formed,  that  they  would  no  longer  do  sueh  manifest  injury  to  their 
bodies,  by  neglecting  a practice  fraught  with  so  much  pleasure  and 
benefits 

Dr.  Thomson  was  the  first  physician  in  this  country  practically  to 
exalt  the  vapor  bath  into^an  important  station  in  the  removal  of  disease, 
and  the  opposition  it  has  met  with  from  the  Medical  profession,  the  vile 
misrepresentations  and  slanders  that  have  been  circulated  in  order  to 
prejudice  the  public  mind  against  it,  show  us  how  completely  a Medical 
despotism  would  silence  any  attempt  to  improve  its  practice  or  expose 
its  errors,  unless  introduced  under  its  own  auspices. 

But  too  much  light  has  now  been  cast  upon  the  subject  to  prevent 
further  concealment ; its  good  effects  are  becoming  too  palpable  to  be 
longer  denied,  and  scores  of  physicians  who  a few  years  since  would 
have  hazarded  their  reputation,  in  allowing  even  a suspicion  to  go  forth  t 
that  they  were  so  heterodox  as  to  be  in  favor  of  vapor  bathing,  can'  now 
•very  courageously  recommend  it,  many  of  them  even,  from  “ personal 
experience  of  its  benefits.”— Medical  Enquirer. 


NOTICES. 

Mr.  G.  Grimes,  has  laid  upon  our  tabid  two  pamphlets,  containing 
each  some  ninety  pages.  One,  entitled  “A  SECRET  WORTH 
KNOWING,”  and  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Insanity.  The  other,  the 
“ LILY  OF  THE  WEST and  devoted  principally  to  Humaii^$fa- 
ture.  These  works  were  written  under  peculiar  circumstances  by 
Maj.  G.  Grimes,  while  an  inmate  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  Major,  through  his  writings,  has  manifested  a great 
deal  of  Pathos  ; and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  but  little  philosophy. 

We  have  received  the  MEDICAL  ENQUIRER,  edited  by  J.  M.|r 
Aldrich  & T.  W.  Wood,  A.  M.  This  is  a spiriHd  little  sheet,  devo- 
ted to  the  reformed  practice ; and  what  pleases  us  best,  is  that  it  is  ^ed 
up  principally  with  original  matter,  which  savors  strongly  of  coiTect 
philosophical  principles.  J 
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MAGNETIC,  OR  ELECTRICAL  THEORY  OF  THE  CIRCU- 
LATION OF  THE  BLOOD. 

We  now  redeem  our  promise,  which  we  made  in  a note  at  the  bet* 
tom  of  page  27,  second  number  and  second  volume  of  the  St.  Louis 
Magnet. 

* In  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  our  de- 
sign is  to  show  how  the  body  and  mind  too,  are  replenished.  We  are 
taught  physiologically,  that  the  body  is  thrown  off  at  least  once  in  sev- 
en years  by  insensible  perspiration  and  again  replenished  by  the  vital 
organs,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  vitality.  Reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy as  well  as  from  effects  to  their  causes,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,  but  that  the  mind  undergoes  the  same  changes.  The  mind' 
is  of  the  same  form  and  size  of  the  body— it  is  ramified  throughout  the 
whole  body.  We  cannot  put  down  the  point  of  the  finest  cambric  nee- 
dle on  any  part  of  the  body  without  the  mind’s  being  conscious  of  it. 
Hence,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  but  that  the  mind  is  of  the 
same  form  and  size  of  the  body.  The  fact  is,  the  body  is  composed  of 
gross  globules,  which  may  be  perceived  by  a powerful  miscroscope — the 
mind  of  infinitely  small  globules,  which  cannot  be  seen  even  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  powerful  magnifying  glass.  The  mind,  then,  is  to  the 
animal  body  what  the  magnetic  fluid  is,  to  mineral  matter.  We  find, 
too,  that  the  mind  isgoverned  by  the  same  laws  that  the  body  is.  If  we 
exercise  the  mind  too  much,  it  becomes  Weak  and  deranged  $ and  if  we 
do  not  exercise  It  sufficiently,  it  is  weak  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
of  exercise.  The  same  principles  govern  the  body. 

We  now  pass  to  the"  circulation  of  - the blood.  We  know,  from  ob- 
sefVation  and  experience,  that  electrioity  pervades  all  matter ; therefore, 
the  atmos phet e * whieh^we  breathe!  contain?  riwre  ocriess  of  this  etherial 
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fluid.  We  are  also  aware  that  electricity  possesses  the  property  of 
attraction  and  repulsion . Upon  this  principle,  we  solve  the  problem  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Harvey  discovered  how  it  circula- 
ted ; it  was  left  for  /mother  age  to  disoover  the  cause  of  its  circulation. 
We  observed  that  the  atmosphere  contained  electricity,  and  we  now 
further  observe,  that  this  electricity  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs  with  the 
atmosphere.  This  etherial  fluid  possesses  the  power  of  passing  through 
the  lungs,  as  it  does  all  other  bodies  ; and  here  it  mingles  with  the  blood 
and  gives  it  that  high  florid  color  peculiar  to  arterial  blood.  The  blood 
is  thus  rendered  magnetic,  and  is  positive ; it  is  then  thrown  to  the 
heart,  from  which  it  is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  system  through 
the  arteries.  As  the  blood  passes  from  the  arteries  to  the  vains,  it  is 
conveyed  through  small  hair  like  tubes,  which  are  called  capillary  ves- 
sels. Here  the  blood  parts  with  its  electricity,  and  consequently  its 
high  color.  It  is  now  venOus  blood — negatively  charged  with  electri- 
city, and  of  a dark  color.  The  nervous  system  has  a stronger  affinity 
for  the  electricity  than  the  blood,  which  merely  acts  as  a conducting 
medium,  between  the  lungs,  or  atmosphere  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  lungs  become  positive  in  consequence  of  having  received  a fresh 
supply  from  the  atmosphere.  The  blood  having  given  off  its  electricity 
to  the  nervous  system,  is  negatively  changed,  and  hence,  it  rushes  to  the 
lungs  to  receive  a new  supply  of  the  etherial  fluid,  becomes  charged, 
and  consequently  positive,  and  again  rushes  throughout  $ie  system^,  dis- 
tributing the  life,  giving  principle  to  every  organ — becomes  negative* 
and  again  rushes  to  the  lungs  to  be  supplied  with  the  electric  fluid, 
which  becomes  animal  galvanism , by  being  secreted  by  the  nervous 
substance.  Hence,  the  blood  circulates  upon  the  principle  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity.  The  blood  becomes  positive  at  the  lungs,  and 
negative  in  the  capillaries,  which  connect  the  arteries  with  the  vains  ; 
hence,  the  law  of  equilibrium  is  maintained  between  the  lungs  and  ner- 
vous substance,  through  the  agency  of  the  blood.  There  is  a beautiful 
anology  between  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  action  of  the  vibra- 
tory  galvanic  battery,  which  will  give  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  interesting  instrument,  a very  fine  practical  demonstration  of 
the  electrical  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  horse-shoe 
magnet  is  charged  by  the  battery  as  the  lungs  are  by  the  atmosphere* 
and  becomes  positive — the  hammer,  which  represents  the  blood,  isfcat- 
trapted  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  magnet  and  becomes  positively  char- 
ged, and  hence  is  repulsed  by  the  positive  pole  of  die  magnet  and 
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•thrown  against  the  negative  point  above  where  it  parts  with  its  elbctri- 
city  or  magnetism-become*  negative,  and  is  again  attracted  to  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  magnet,  and  thus  it  is  continued  as  long  as  the  machine 
is  kept  in  order. 

The  heart  subserves  its  purpose,  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which,  however,  is  mechanical,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  electri- 
cal theory  of  its, circulation. 

We  will  continue  this  article  in  our  next  number,  by  giving  the  elec- 
trical theory  of  animal  heat. 

We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  mind,  too,  are  replenished,  and  consequently  sustained — how  they 
grow,  and  increase  in  size  and  strength,  and  why  they  decrease  in  size 
and  strength. 


For  the  . St.  Louis  Magnet. 

Saleb^,  19th  June,  1846. 

Dear  Dr.  McNair : The  Magnet  has  come  to  hand  and  all  is  ex- 
plained. 

Here  is  a case  of  Hydropathy  detailed  for  publication — not  to  feed 
the  vanity  of  any  one,  but  to  benefit  the  afflicted.  All  the  facts  here 
stated  can  be  substantiated  by  the  most  undoubted  testimony,  if  any 
are  not  satisfied  with  a mere  recital  of  the  facts  as  they  transpired.  , 

Mr.  H , of  this  place,  was  attacked  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  with 

Sciatica  in  the  left  hip.  During  ten  days  he  suffered  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  which  he  could  get  no  relief,  day  or  night — being 
wholly  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  lie  down  or  get  up  without  help. 
Throughout  all  this  time,  the  most  approved  remedies  were  resorted  to, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  No  relief  came,  and  the  disease  grew  worse. 
At  length,  when  popular  cures  had  proved  to  be  no  cure  at  all,  he  ven- 
tured to  try  the  cold  water  cure.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  en- 
velope the  patient  in  a wet  sheet,  (right  out  of  cold  water,)  placing 
him  in  bed  under  other  covering.  Here  he  remained  about  two  hours 
and  a half,  drinking  frequently  small  draughts  of,  cold  water.  In  an 
hour  and  a half  he  was  in  a copious  perspiration— the  pain  had  measu- 
ratfiy  subsided,  and  the  patient  was  under  no  excitement.  After  sweat- 
ing one  hour  he  was.  removed,  though  reluctantly— it : being  the  first 
time  he  had  been  comfortable  for  many  days — and  the  slower  bath  was 
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applied,  atoompctnud  with  uvcn  frioUm*  Thenext  morning  the  trtsl- 
x&ent  wai!  similar  when  the  i pain  .ceased,  the  ««re  was>  effected,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  the  patient  has  continued  to  be  entirely  well.  In  three 
days  after  commencing  with  cold  water  as  a remedy,  he  was  able  to  at- 
tend to  his  business  as  usual.  He  wishes  bis  case  to  be  known  by 
others,  that  they  may,  if  occasion  requires,  go  and  do  likewise  ; believ- 
ing they  will  experience  the  same  happy  result.  Andbo  this  end  these 
remarks  have  been  hastily  penned  by 

AN  EYE  WITNESS. 


MEDICAL. 

CLAIRVOYANT  Examination,  of  Miss , by  C.  Eaxeb: 

“ This  patient’s  system  is  very  much  deranged,  and  has  been  for  a 
longtime.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  both  very  much  effected,  ujiich 
causes  a great  deal  of  pain  in  her  right  side  and  limbs.  Her  nervous 
system  is  quite  weak  and  irritable,  which  throws  the  patient  into  fre- 
quent spasms.  There  is  some  sorofulitio  humor  in  her  system,  which 
shows  itself  occasionally  on  the  surface.  The  blood  circulates  very 
unequally,  and  does  not  determine  sufficiently  to  the  extremities.” 

. Remedies. — “Queen  of  the  Meadow,  1 1-2  oz;  Comfrey,  2 o z.; 
Lobelia  leaves,  1 oz. ; Clivers,  2 oz.  ; Yellow  Dock  Root,  3 oz. ; Blood* 
root,  1-2  oz. ; Golden  Seal,  2 oz. ; make  into  three  pints  syrup,  and  let 
the  patient  take  half  a wine  glass  full  three  times  per  day.” 

u The  action  of  the  battery  should  be  passed  through  from  the  pubic 
region  to  the  lumbervertabroe.  The  negative  pole  of  the  battery  must 
be  placed  over  the  pubic  region,  and  the  positive  pole  over  the  lumber- 
vertabrae ; which,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  passed  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  column.  The  negative  pole  may  also  be  placed 
over  the  region  of  the  liver,  while  the  positive  pole  is  being  pwse<* 
along  the  spinal  column.  The  negative  pole  may  then  be  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  the  feet  and  the  positive  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
whole  operation  should  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes,” 

“ At  the  close  of  two  weeks  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  another  ex- 
amination, and  alter  the  prescription,”  J ! 

Second  Examination.-*'1  Her  nervous  system  is  very  much  impfo^* 
The  live*  afi<I  spleen  are  also  very  much  improved,  and  require  but 
little  more  to  bring  them  into  healthy  action.  The  blood  is  finite  fe* 
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pdrestiU,  and  too  much  hurraed  ! in  iU  fpassage  from  the  heart  to  the 
lungs,  which  still  tends  to  . exhibit  slight i aymptosw  of  spasms.  The 
principal  object  is  now  to  purify  the  blood,  and  lessen  this  hurried  ac« 
tion,  by  imparting  more  iron  to  the  blood.”  > 

Prescription — “Sarsaparilla,  3 ox.  5'  Poplar  berk,  2 ox.  ; Dogwood 
bark,  1 1-2  oz. ; Cherry  bark,  l oz.  ; Goiddn  Seal,  2 oz.  \ Lady  Slipper,  2 
Qz.;  Lobelia  herb,  1 1-2  oz. ; Soloman Seal,  2oz.  j Capsicum,  2 drachms. 
Make  into  three  pints  syrup.  Dose  as  usual. 

2dly.  “ Extract  Dandelion,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and  Carbonate  of  Po- 
tash, equal  quantities ; make  ihto  four  gram  pills.  Let  the  patient  take 
one  of  these  pills  three  times: per  day  for  two  weeks.” 

3dly.  “ The  patient  should  bathe  her  feet  in  warm  water,  made  costic 
with  Salsoda,  or  common  ley,  twice  per  week,  just  before  going  to  bed, 
and  her  head  and  body  should  be  bathed  as  often  in  oold  Water — this, 
should  be  done  early  in  the  mornings.” 

4thly.  “ The  patient  must  be  careful  to  eat  but  little  at  a time,  and 
drink  no  strong  tea  or  cdffee.  Should  take  considerable  exercise  in  the, 
open  atmosphere.” 

Sthly.  “ The  Magneto-Electrical  Machine  should  still  be  applied  as 
before ; but  twice  per  week  will  be  sufficient.” 

“ Another  examination  may  be  necessary  before  this  patient  entirely 
recovers.” 

Third  Examination . — “ The  patient’s  system  is  now  in  a very  healthy 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  a slight  derangement  in  the  uterine 
organs,  and  the  blood.  There  is  also  a slight  irritation  in  the  vagina.” 
Prescription. — “Take  White  Oak  bark,  Witch  Hazel  bark  and 
Sumac  Berries,  equal  quantities,  and  make  into  a decoction.  To  each 
pint  of  this  decoction,  add  one  drachm  of  Alum ; to  be  injected  up  the 
birth  place  once  per  day,  until  all  the  irritation  ceases.”  ; 

2dly.  “The  Alterative  syrup  should  be  taken  three  times  per  day 
for  three  weeks.  Dose,  half  a wine  glass  full.  This  will  serve  to  pu- 
% the  blood.  The  patient  will  require  nothing  more.  She  will  now 
entirely  regain  her  health.” 

This  patient  had  been  in  deKcate  health  from  her  fourth  year,  until 
the  present 5 being  now  about  thirteen.  She  had  been  treated  by  a num- 
her  of  physicians,  and  had,  of  course,  taken  a great  deal  of  medicine, 
without  receiving  any  permanent  benefit.  Her  parents  became  so  dis- 
couraged with  the  regular  practicfe,  that  although  residing  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  city , was  induced  to  send  their  daugh- 
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ter  ta  u*  for  treatment,  the  mult  of  wh&oh  is  before  our  readers.  We 
heard  yesterday  from  the  patient/ that  she  was  still  improving  in  health, 
and  her  friends  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  was  entirely  recover- 
ed. She  was  under  our  care  some  three  months,  and  it  is  now  about 
two  months  since  she  returned  home.  No  symptom  of  her  old  disease 
has  been  dbcemable  since.  This  was  a great  triumph,  as  the  disease 
was  of  some  nine  or  ten  years  standing.  But  this  is  nothing  for  the 
Duodynamic  practice.  It  has  failed  in  no  instance  in  our  hands,  where 
organic  or  structural  derangement  had  not  taken  place.  We  have  tested 
it  severely  in  the  very  worst  cases  of  almost  every  class.  It  is* 
mostly  patients,  who  have  gone  through  all  kinds  of  treatment,  and  thou 
given  up  to  die  who  give  us  a trial.  Our  practice  has,  notwithstanding 
this  unfair  trial  of  its  remedial  powers  proven  itself  adequate  to  this  se- 
vere test,  in  every  instance.  We  might  fill  our  Journal  with  the  vari- 
ous cases  which  pass  through  our  hands ; were  we  to  notice  every  one 
as  minutely  as  We  might.  We  do  no  more  than  state  the  simple  foots  in 
respect  to  the  few  cases  which  we  do  report,  for  fear  of  wearying  the* 
patience  of  our  readers  ; and  for  fear,  too,  of  crowding  out  matter  which 
might  be  more  interesting  and  instructive.  Our  object  is  merely  to  re- 
port a sufficient  number  of  cases  to  demonstrate  the  theory  which  we 
advocate* 


ELECTRICITY. 

As  soon  as  the  different  nature  of  electrics  and  conductors  had  been 
ascertained,  and  it  was  known  that  electrical  effects  were  in  proportion 
to  the  friction  which  produced  them,  philosophers  endeavored  to  con** 
struct  machines  for  the  greater  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid.  To 
Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  arr-pump,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  of  these  ; it  was  a globe  of  sulphur,  turned  rapidly  on  an  axis  by 
means  of  a wheel  and  treadle,  the  friction  was  produced  by  holding  the 
hand,  against  the  globe,  L’Abbe  Noflet  added  a conductor , this  was  a 
brase  rod  suspended  by  silk  from  the  ceiling.  Dr.  Watson  suspended 
three ; globe*,  in  a similar  manner,  and  added  ai  cu&kim  to  eagh ; this 
latter  was  n.  very  great  improvement  ; the  oonchictor  wee.  suspended 
from;  the *eili u$  as , before.  Mr.  Wilson  used  a glass  gjbbe  instead  of 
one  of  sulphttrjinaddedjmucfe  to^the  pertafeility  ef 
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pending  the  conductor  on  liik  Unao  stretched  across  two  pair  of  glass 

rods,  placed  on  the  stand  of  the  machine  itself.  Now  also  a screw  was 
first  used  to  modify  the  pressure  of  the  cushion,  and  points  attached  to 
the  conductor.  For  the  next  great  improvement  in  this  apparatus  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Nairne,  who  employed  a cylinder  of  glass,  which 
he  supported  vertically  5 he  attached  a spring  to  the  cushion,  used 
amalgam  upon  it,  and  supported  the  conductor  upon  a single  glass  pil- 
lar ; thus  in  his  hands  that  which  was  before  cumbrous  and  compara- 
tively ineffective,  became  a useful,  a portable  and  easily  constructed  in- 
strument, rendered,  however,  yet  more  convenient  and  powerful  by  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  silk  flap  soon  afterwards 
suggested  by  Dr.  Priestly.  This  was  the  history  of  the  cylinder  ma- 
chine, and  the  following  is  its  usual  and  simplest  construction,  thus  : — 

A glass  cylinder  having  upon  each  end  of  it  a cap  of  wood  or  brass, 
and  supported  by  a stand  with  two  uprights.  The  end  of  one  cap  is 
turned  with  a pivot,  which  fits  into  a hole  near  the  lop  of  one  of  the 
uprights.  The  other  cap  is  turned  with  a similar  pivot,  and  has  beyond 
this  a flanch  and  a square  gudgeon,  upon  which  a handle  fits.  This 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  supported  in  a similar  manner  to  the  other  end, 
but  instead  of  a hole  merely  being  bored  in  the  upright  leg,  a portion  is 
cut  away,  that  the  cylinder  may  be  the  more  easily  taken  out  and  put 
up  again  in  its  place ; it  may  be  secured,  when  there,  by  a pin  run 
through  the  upright  just  above  the  axis  of  the  cap.  Behind  the  cylin- 
der is  a cushion  which  extends  in  length  to  within  an  inch  of  either  end 
of  the  cylinder,  it  is  from  one  to  two  inches  in  width,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cylinder;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cushion  is  glued  a flap  of 
leather  (the  rough  side  outwards,)  and  on  the  edge  of  the  leather  the  silk 
flap  which  passes  over  the  cylinder  when  in  action.  The  cushion  is 
supported  sometimes  by  a thick  r6d  of  glass  with  a wooden  spring  at  the 
top  of  it ; at  other  times  a springy  piece  of  wood  alone  is  used.  It  is 
fastened  at  the  top  to  the  cushion  by  a hand-screw,  which  passes  through 
the  support,  and  is  fixed  by  a thread  in  the  back  of  the  cushion  itself. 
The  lower  end  of  the  support  for  the  cushion  is  made  so  as  to  slide 
backwards  and  forwards,^  either  on  the  top,  or  still  better  underneath 
the  stand,  and  is  held  in  its  position  by  a thumb-screw. 

The  prime  conductor  is  formed  either  of  wood  covered  neatly  with  tin 
fcil,.  or:  of  metal.  It  has  round  and  smooth  ends,  at  one  of  them  a ball 
and  wire  for  the  suspending  of  various  apparatus,  at  the  other  a project- 
ing wire  furnished  with  a row  of  points  to  collect  the  fluid  when  dis- 
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turbed>by  the cylinder.  It  is  necessarilysupportedupon  a gfo&spittar, 
sometimes  attached  at  the.  lower  end  to  the  same  stand  as  the  rest  of! the 
machine,  in  whichfcase  the  conductor  runs^  parallel  to  the  cylinder,  and 
has  the  points  driven  into  theside  instead  oftheendv  '•  At  other  times.it 
is  fixed  to  a separate  foot.  At  the  top  of  the  conductor  are  two  or  three 
holes  to  afford  greater  facility  in  performing  experiments.  The  cush* 
ion  is  attaohed  to  the  spring,  and  glass  leg  which  supports  it. 

To  make  a Machine,~In  making,  a cylinder  machine,  observe  caxei 
fully  the  following  directions.  , The  centre  of  the  cylinder,  of  the 
cushion,  and  of  the  conductor  should  be  of  the  same  height.  The  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder,  unless  in  a very  small  machine,  should  be  at  least  10 
inches  above  the  foot  of  the  stand  beneath.  The  glass  pillar  of  the 
prime  conductor  not  less  than  14  inches  long,  the  conductor  itself  about 
as  long  as  the  cylinder,  and  from  2 to  3 inches  diameter  ; the  poipts 
projecting  nearly  an  inch.  The  silk  flap  should  be  thin  and  extend  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  points.  Fix  the  eaps > upon  the  cylinder  thus  : — • 
Make  some  cement  According  to  the  .following  receipt,  whieh  have 
melted  ready  for  use  : roughen  with  a file  the  glajss  on  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  bore  a small  hole  through  the  axis,  of  that  cap  which  does 
not  bear  the  handle  ; this  done,  stop  up  the  inner  end  of  the  hole  again 
with  a small  piece  of  dough,  putty,  or  clay.  Now  grease  the  outside  of 
this  cap  well,  put  it  in  an  upright  position^  half-fill  it  with  the  melted  ce 
ment,  warm  well  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  put  it  upright  into  the  pre- 
pared cap,  let  it  remain  till  the  cement  is  hard,  and  then  clear  out  the 
hole  through  the  centre  by  a hot  wire  $ being  very  careful  that  it  is  at 
all  times  afterwards  left  open.  This  is  necessary  as  a vent  foribe 
heated  air,  which  "of  course  will  be  liable  otherwise  to  burst  the  cylin- 
der, not  merely  when  the  other  cap  is  fixed  to  it,  but  ever  afterwards 
when  the  machine  is  in  action.  The  hole  being  thus  opened,  the  other 
cap  may  be  fixed  on  in  the  same  manner ; a second. hole  however  is  not 
necessary.  The  cause  of  greasing  the  outside  of  the  cap  is,  that  any  oe- 
ment  which  flows  over  may  not  stick  to  it.. 

By  attending  to  the  above  description  and  observations,  an  electrical 
machine  may  be  made  out  of  a common  sample  phial,  capable  of  giving 
sparks,  charging  a Leyden  jar,  and  performing  most  : of  the  simple  elec- . 
trical  experiments. 

Electrical  Cement . — Put  together  in  a pipkin  over  Ike  fire,  2 lbs.  of 
yellow  rosin,  4 ounces  of  bees’ wax,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  linseed 
oil ; to  which  add,  when  melted,  about  half  a pound  of  red  ochre.;.  «tir 
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them  together  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use  when  wanted ; the  cement 
must  never  be  heated  so  much  as  to  be  frothy. 

To  work  the  Machine^-^Yf arm  the  whole  well  before  the  fire,  and 
cleanse  it  from  all  damp  and  dust.  Take  off  the  cushion,  scrape  away 
all  dirt,  spread  evenly  upon  it  some  fresh  amalgam,  put  it  back  in  its 
proper  place,  and  fasten  to  the  screw,  which  connects  it  with  its  upright, 
a brass  chaiii,  the  other  end  of  which  reaches  to  the  table  or  floor,  or  the 
walls  of  the  apartment.  Upon  now  turning  the  handle,  streams  of  fluid 
will  be  seen  to  issue  froni  the  cushion,  and  passing  under  the  silk,  to  fly  off 
at  its  edges.  To  collect  the  fluid,  place  the  conductor  with  its  points 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  silk,  which  will  so  read- 
ily attract  the  fluid  from  the  cylinder,  that  sparks  propoiAionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  glass  surface  rubbed  may  be  taken  from  it,  being  very 
careful  however  that  the  glass  stand  of  the  conductor  be  perfectly  dry. 
The  pressure  of  the  cushion  against  the  cylinder  ia  to  be  regulated  by 
the  screw  on  the  stand  at  bottom. 

Note . — If  the  machine  be  small,  it  will  require  frequent  warming ; 
the  power  of  a machine  is  generally  increased  by  rubbing  the  cylinder 
for  a minute  or  two  with  a slightly-greased  rag,  or  by  putting  one  hand 
upon  the  cushion. 

The  rationale  of  the  action  going  on,  is  this : — the  fluid  passes  from 
the  earth  through  means  of  the  floor,  walls,  &c.,  to  the  chain  suspended 
from  the  cushion,  here  friction,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbance> 
takes  place.  The  disturbed  fluid  passes  to  the  glass  cylinder,  and  is 
confined  from  escaping  by  the  silk  flap  \ that  ceasing,  the  fluid  would  fly 
to  any  thing  around,  particularly  to  a pointed  body,  or  a lighted  candle, 
hut  this  is  prevented  by  the  superior  attraction  for  it  from  the  nearer 
end  of  the  prime  conduotor  put  to  receive,  it.  Thus  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  an  electrical  machine  resembles  a pump ; the  earth  may  he 
likened  to  a well  of  water ; the  chain  to  the  lower  pipe  of  a pump ; the 
cushion  is  the  sucker ; the  silk  the  nozzle,  and  the  prime  conductor 
is  like  a pail  to  hold  the  fluid. 
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[From  the  Vicksburg  Weekly  Sentinel  and  Expositor.] 

NEUROLOGY. 

i 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan  has  been  engaged 
in  the  delivery  of  a series  of  Lectures  to  a private  class  of  gentlemen 
in  the  city  of  Jackson,  upon  the  science  of  Neurology.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  class  haye  derived  from  the 
Lectures,  and  the  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  B.,  and  in  view  of  the 
benefits  which  must  result  to  mankind  from  the  propagation  of  this  new 
and  interesting  science,  the  class  selected  the  undersigned  as  a commit- 
tee to  prepare  a Report  on  this  subject  for  publication. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  some  years  ago,  much  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation was  created  in  this  country  by  the  science  of  Phrenology,  as 
taught  by  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Their  discoveries  extended 
only  to  the  location  in  the  head,  of  distinct  organs  or  developments  of 
the  brain,  each  of  which  was  believed  to  perform  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct office  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain.  In  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  less  development  of  these  distinct  organs  of  the  brain,  the 
mental  characters  of  persons  were  found  to  differ ; and  hence,  the  pecu- 
liarities^ every  mind  were  traced  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  head. 
Phrenology  was  discovered  by  the  visual  observation  of  the  size  and 
* shape  of  the  human  head  and  brain,  and  pretended  to  nothing  but  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  difference  in  minds  wa3  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  several  distinct  organs  of  the  brain.  In  the  study  of 
Phrenology,  Dr.  Buchanan  was  led  to  believe  that  the  distinct  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  were  not  only  the  organs  of  peculiar  characteristics 
of  mind,  but  that  each  convolution  had  also  a peculiar  physiological 
effect  on  some  portion  of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations 
lie  discovered  by  experiment  that  the  brain  could  be  stimulated  to  action 
by  external  means , and  that  there  was  a class  of  persons  in  whom  the 
organs  of  the  mind  could  be  severally  effected  by  the  application  of  the 
hand  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Know  that  the  nerves  were  the  chan-  * 
nels  of  a regular  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  body,  he  conjec- 
tured that  the  stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  brain  must  produce  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  part  of  the  body  with  which  that  part  of  the  brain  sym- 
pathized. To  test  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  he  placed  his  finger  oi* 
a single  convolution  of  the  brain  of  an  impressible  person,  thereby  stim- 
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ulating  the  same  to  more  than  usual  activity.  While  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  stimulation)  the  subject 'of  the  experiment  would  state  his 
sensations,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  in  what  region  of  the  body  the 
sensation  was  felt  In  this  manner,  ahd  in  similar  methods,  experi- 
ments were  repeated  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  head  and  body,  and 
the  result  was,  not  only  the  discovery  of  numerous  mental  organs  pre- 
viously unknown,  but  also  the  further  discovery  that  every  convolu- 
tion of  the  brain  was  susceptible  of  a distinot  action,  and  that  when  ex- 
cited to  action  each  convolution  of  the  brain  had  a specific  influence  over 
our  sympathy  with  a corresponding  portion  of  the  body — a sympathy 
so  intimate  and  inseparable,  that  by  touching  any  portion  of  the  body 
with  the  hand,  the  sensation  would  be  distinctly  felt  in  a corresponding 
convolution  of  the  brain. 

By  these  experiments  Dr.  B.  enlarged  and  corrected  the  old  system 
of  Phrenology — added  thereto  a novel  and  interesting  system  of  Cere- 
bral Physiology,  and  finding  that  his  discoveries  presented  a complete 
view  of  the  whole  constitution  of  man,  sought  a more  comprehensive 
term  than  Phrenology  for  this  more  extensive  Science.  Regarding  all 
the  powers  of  the  human  constitution  as  inherent  in,  or  flowing  from 
the  nervous  substance  of  the  brain,  and  body,  he  selected  the  term  Neu- 
rolocy  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  new  Science. 

Having  briefly  explained  the  origin  of  the  Science,  we  will  now 
speak  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  class  in  this  city. 

When  the  Lectures  commenced,'  several  members  of  the  class  were 
familiar  with  the  cerebral  locutions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  mind 
by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  but  none  were  acquainted  with  the  location  of 
the  organs  subsequently  discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  nor  did  we  be- 
lieve it  susceptible  of  proof  that  each  convolution  of  the  brain  had  a 
,,  separate  corresponding  sympathetic  organ  in  the  body.  To  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  position  experiments  were  resorted  to.  By  applying 
the  palms  of  his  hands  to  the  foreheads  of  several  members  of  the  class, 
and  slowly  withdrawing  them,  he  found  a number  of  persons  who  were 
attracted  towards  his  hands,  as  he  drew  them  back  ; this  was  the  test  of 
impressibility . These  impressible  persons  were  then  directed  to  place 
their  hands  upon  different  parts  of  the  body  of  any  member  of  the  class, 
and  describe  the  mental  sensation  produced  thereby.  In  this  way  the 
most  novel  disclosures  were  made.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not 
permit  us  to  recite  the  experiments  in  detail,  but  suffice  it  to  give  a few 
examples.  By  a diagram  of  the  head  prepared  by  Dr.  B.  the  head  is 
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subdivided  into. several  parts.  The  forehead  is  the  region  of  intellect— 
the  top  of  the  head  is  the  region  of  Virtue — the  back  of  the  head,  from 
the  crown,  along  the  occipital  region,  is  the  region  of  Power , Energy , 
Health , <Src. — below  the  oocipital  knob,  and  behind  the  ear , is  the  region 
of  Crime — and  in  front  of,  and  below  the  tar , is  the  region  of  Disease , 
Debility,  Spc, 

The  impressible  person,  by  placing  his  finger  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  breast  bone,  would  experience  sensations  corresponding  to  the  Intel- 
lectual region  of  the  head — such  as  foresight,  sagacity,  judgment,  wit, 
reason,  &c.  The  trying  the  experiment  on  the  side  of  the  chest, 
from  the  region  of  the  nipple  to  the  collar  bone,  he  would  get  sensations 
of  love,  religion,  philanthropy,  benevolence,  friendship,  &c.,  correspon- 
ding to  the  organs  in  the  region  of  virtue.  Then  touching  the  shoulder 
and  arm,  he  described  sensations  of  dignity,  pride,  ambition,  love  of 
power,  hardihood,  health,  energy,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the  organs  of 
the  brain  in  the  region  of  power.  Then  touching  the  back  below  the 
shoulder  blade,  he  would  describe  sensations  of  coldness,  drowsiness, 
and  an  inclination  to  sleep,  corresponding  with  similar  organs  in  the 
brain.  By  experimenting  upon  the  organs  of  Somnolence  and  sleep, 
without  any  Mesmeric  procedure  two  members  of  the  class  were  redu- 
ced to  the  somnolent  condition,  so  that  their  eyes  were  closed,  and  the 
physical  control  over  them  suspended.  In  this  condition,  Dr.  B.  exe- 
cuted the  organ  of  mirth,  and  they  laughed  vehemently  in  their  sleep, 
and  one  of  them  stamped  the  floor  with  his  foot ; then  by  a touch  on  the 
region  of  irritability  and  combativeness,  they  became  morose,  contract- 
ing the  brow,  compressing  the  lips,  and  clenching  the  fists,  as  if  for  a 
desperate  fight.  They  were  kept  in  this  state  several  minutes  5 and 
other  organs  were  touched  with  like  effect.  Dr.  B.  then  placed  one  of 
the  fingers  of  each  sleeper  on  the  forehead  of  another  person,  and  they 
awoke  and  sprung  to  their  feet  as  suddenly  as  if  under  the  effect 
of  an  electric  shock.  They  then  stated  that  they  were  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  persons,  and  could  hear  distinctly  what  was  said,  but 
they  had  no  power  to  open  their  eyes,  or  exert  corporeal  aotion,  except 
as  stimulated  on  the  different  organs  by  Dr.  B,  In  the  course  of  the 
Lectures,  experiments,  both  by  Dr.  B.  and  the  members  of  the  class 
were  made  on  many  other  cerebral  and  corporeal  organs,  producing  re- 
sults equally  wonderful  and  convincing  of  the  truth  of  the  Science  5 all 
of  which,  except  the  cases  just  mentioned,  were  made  in  a*  perfectly 
natural  condition  of  the  parties,  without  the ‘production  qP  any  somno- 
lence. 
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Among  other  experiments,  we  should  not  omit  those  upon  Autographs . 
Dr.  B.  asserted  that  in  the  impressible  constitution,  a remarkable  power 
might  be  developed,  which  would  enable  the  person  when  in  contact 
with  a piece  of  writing,  to  sympathise  with  the  mental  condition  of  the 
writer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appreciate  and  describe  the  leading  traits 
of  his  charaoter ; and  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  he  placed  either  a letter, 
or  the  signature  of  a person  of  public  notoriety  on  the  most  intellectual 
or  intuitive  region  of  the  forehead  of  an  impressible  person,  and  direct- 
ed the  person  to  state  his  physical  and  mental  sensations.  The  subject 
would  then  state  what  region  of  his  brain  was  most  excited,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  produced  on  his  mind,  and  give  his  opinion  of  the  general 
character  of  the  writer  from  these  sensations.  After  the  description 
was  given,  the  autograph  would  be  shown,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  class,  the  description  of  character  invariably  coincided  with  the 
known  reputation  of  the  writer.  In  this  manner,  experiments  were 
made  upon  the  autographs  of  George  Washington,  General  Jackson, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Martin  Van  Buren,John  C.  Calhoun,  Gen. 
Cass,  Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  and  many  other  public  and  private  charac- 
ters $ and  the  descriptions  were  so  faithful  that  the  performer  would  fre- 
quently state  not  only  the  general  outlines  of  character,  but  also  the 
author’s  occupation  in  life — the  offices  he  has  held — the  objects  of  his  am- 
bition— the  estimation  placed  on  him  by  the  public ; and  finally  call  the 
author’s  name.  On  one  occasion,  the  class  invited  a number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  hear  a lecture  on  the  philosopy  of  coZor  and  music . 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture,  a member  of  the  class  observed  to 
Dr.  B.  that  one  of  the  spectators  present  had  a full  development  of  the 
intuitive  region , and  that  the  audience  would  be  gratified  with  the  exper- 
iment of  an  autograph  upon  him.  An  autograph  was  accordingly  ap- 
plied— the  subject  soon  showed  signs  of  great  mental  excitement,  and 
proceeded  to  describe  a character  which,  no  one,  familiar  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  could  mistake.  He  also  sta- 
ted, that  the  writer,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  sick  and  in  bed . Before 
the  signature  was  disclosed,  the  same  letter  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
another  impressible  person — he  concurred  in  the  general  characteristics 
given  by  the  first  performer,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  sick  and 
in  bed.  In  addition,  he  was  asked  what  were  the  writer’s  opinion  of 
the  ladies.  He  replied  in  substance,  that  he  had  an  aversion  to  the 
ladies,  and  treated  them  with  great  disrespect.  The  letter  was  then 
shown  to  the  audience  by  Dr.  B.,  and  it  proved  to  be  a letter  from  John 
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Randolph  to  Bela  Badger,  of  Pennsylvania ; and  he  stated  in  the  letter 
that  while  writing  the  same,  he  was  very  sick,  and  confined  to  his  bed. 
The  aversion  of  Randolph  to  the  ladies  is  a matter  of  notoriety.  Seve- 
ral members  of  the  class  have  tried  similar  experiments  on  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  class,  and  similar  results  have  been  obtained.  The  pub- 
lic will,  no  doubt,  regard  these  statements  as  too  miraculous  for  belief ; 
but  we  have  witnessed  the  experiments,  and  hereby  attest  their  truth. 

The  Science  of  Neurology , as  presented  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  purports 
to  be  a complete  system  of  Asthropology.  It  is  the  only  system  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  which  combines  Mental  Philosophy  and  Phys- 
iology,  with  Phrenology,  and  thoroughly  explains  the  connecting  links 
of  these  distinct  Sciences.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  have  heretofore 
been  studied  independently  of  their  relations  to  the  mind ; and  mental 
soienoe  has  been  studied  apart  from  its  relations  to  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology ; but  as  Psychology  and  Physiology  are  intimately  blended,  and 
inseparably  connected  in  fact,  these  partial  views  afford  a very  unsa- 
tisfactory system  of  Philosophy.  Neurology  remedies  all  these  defects, 
explains  all  the  mysteries  heretofore  clouding  these  separate  sciences, 
and  unfolds  the  entire  mental  and  physiological  structure  of  man.  It  es- 
tablishes beyond  all  question  that  the  brain  is  the  common  centre  pf  the 
human  constitution,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  mind  are  located,  and  act 
by  appropriate  organs  on  the  body  ; and  that  it  is  also  the  focus  of  the 
physiological  system  in  which  the  nervous  forces,  presiding  over  ani- 
mal life,  may  be  located,  and  their  relations  traced.  By  direct  experi- 
ment on  the  brain  or  body  of  the  living  man,  each  point  of  contact  de- 
velopes  a peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  trait  ofoharacter,  or  power  of  the 
body ; and  the  combined  result  of  these  experiments  presents  not  only 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  system  of  Mental  Philosophy,  but  the  most 
extraordinary  and  finished  system  of  Physiology  whioh  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  world. 

We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  B.  has  opened  a great  highway 
to  the  philosophy  of  Man,  and  we  see  nothing  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
further  discovery.  The  system  of  Phrenology,  which  he  has  already 
developed,  is  one  of  vast  extent,  and  supplies  the  innumerable  defects  of 
the  system  of  Dr  Gall.  In  his  application  of  the  new  system,  we  have 
witnessed  a delicate  analysis  of  character,  and  an  accuracy  in  pointing 
out  the  peculiar  Phrenological  and  Physiological  developements  of  dif- 
ferent individuals,  which  might  alone  be  regarded  as  a sufficient  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  theory.  In  a class  of  forty  gentlemen,  we  have 


se$n  Dr.  B.  determine  by  a glance  at  their  heads, 
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physiological  action,  and  peculiarities  of  the  lungs  in  each  individual ; 
stating,  with  a precision  to  which  every  man  gave  his  assent,  their  dif- 
ferent powers  of  respiration,  their  tones  of  conversation,  and  their  re- 
spective peculiarities  of  delivery,  both  in  common  conversation,  and  in 
public  speaking.  The  science  is  therefore  one  of  practical  utility.  It 
enables  the  student  to  determine  readily  the  peculiarities  of  each  man’s 
bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  To  the  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  such  a power  over  the  human  system  must  be  of 
incalculable  value.  It  will  enable  him  to  point  out  the  defects  in  each 
body,  and  to  trace  diseases  to  their  origin ; it  will  give  him  a skill  in  the 
administration  of  medicine  heretofore  unknown  to  the  healing  art. 

While  on  this  point  we  will  mention  an  experiment.  On  one  occa- 
sion, as  the  members  of  the  class  entered  the  room,  Dr.  B.  gave  to  each 
man  a paper  folded  after  the  manner  of  a medical  preparation ; he  di- 
rected us  to  hold  it  between  the  palms  of  our  hands,  until  we  felt  the  ef- 
fect, and  then  describe  the  same.  In  the  space  of  five  minutes  several 
persons  were  sensibly  affected,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  nearly 
every  member  of  the  class  was  in  a state  of  prespiration,  and  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  a strong  opiate.  The  class  were  then  directed  to 
state  from  their  sensations,  what  the  papers  contained.  Several  physi- 
cians immediately  pronounced  it  JHoiphine , and  the  whole  class  finally 
came  to  that  conclusion ; the  papers  were  opened,  and  found  to  contain 
ten  grains  of  Morphine.  This  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  human  system 
receives  an  influence  from  every  substance  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
and  therefore  that  medicines  may  be  administered  as  well  by  external  as 
internal  application,  and  even  without  physical  contact  with  the  skin. 
This  doctrine  is  a part  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  theory.  He  states  that  some 
persons  are  so  highly  impressible  and  sensitive  to  external  influences, 
that  they  cannot  only  be  influenced  by  medicines,  but  by  metals  and 
minerals,  which  lie  many  feet  under  ground.  To  this  susceptibility  he 
attributes  the  success  of  many  persons  in  finding  the  location  of  water 
under  ground  by  the  use  of  twigs,  or  limbs  of  trees — the  power  is  not 
in  the  twig  or  limb  used  by  the  water  hunter,  but  consists  of  the  attrac- 
tive influence  of  water  upon  their  own  bodies.  This  fact  Dr.  B.  claims  to 
have  established  by  absolute  experiment  upon  the  constitutions  of  per- 
sons who  possessed  this  singular  power.  If  these  experiments  are  con- 
tinued, and  prove  successful,  we  may  soon  have  a class  of  men  so  high- 
ly impressible  by  mineral  substances,  as  to  enable  them  to  locate  min- 
eral regions  with  certainty. 

The  singular  relations  which  Dr.  B.  has  traced  between  the  action  of 
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the  mind  and  the  physiological  movements  in  the  body,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  secretions  and  muscular  action,  have  that  simplicity  and 
grandeur  which  are  found  in  all  the  laws  of  nature,  when  fully  under- 
stood, and  in  fact,  constitute  nothing  more  than  the  Natural  Philosophy 
of  Man. 


The  science  of  Phrenology  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  on  the 
ground  that  it  led  to  Materialism,  and  was  therefore  in  hostility  to  the 
spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Buchanan’s  experiments  entire- 
ly dissipate  this  objection.  While  he  shows  that  the  brain  is  the  mere 
organ  of  the  mind,  and  the  seat  of  life  and  action,  he  also  demonstrates 
that  the  action  of  the  mind  is  not  confined  within  the  brain,  it  is  not  a 
ponderable  substance  confined  by  the  laws  of  attraction  to  any  particular 
spot ; but  is  a spiritual  essence,  capable  of  unlimited  expansion— com- 
municating not  only  with  all  that  is  past,  but  reaching  far  into  futurity. 
If  the  experiments  upon  Autographs  prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  wri- 
ter communicates  thereto-  an  indelible  and  imperishable  mental  or  spirit- 
ual impression — an  impression  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  optical  dis- 
covery, but  which  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  intuitive  or  spiritu- 
al region  of  the  mind,  is  so  plainly  perceivable  as  to  reveal  the  character 
of  its  author,  and  his  capacity  for  the  various  offices  of  life.  If  this  be 
true,  (and  we  cannot  deny  it  without  rejecting  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,)  why  may  not  the  same  spiritual  power  look  into  futurity  and 
discover  the  destiny  of  man  f Such  a capacity  is  entirely  above  and  be- 
yond the  laws  of  matter — it  is  an  influence  acting  upon,  and  governing 
matter — a divine  omniscience,  verifying  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
man  was  created  after  the  image  of  his  Maker.  Take  from  a man  his 
mind,  and  he  is  no  longer  a man,  but  gross  and  offensive  matter. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Buchanan  upon  the  laws  of  light,  and  of  Sound, 
and  their  connexion  and  analogy  with  Mind,  constitute  an  interesting 
portion  of  his  Lectures ; snd  should  his  future  discoveries  in  these  and 
other  branches  of  his  Science  be  as  -successful  as  the  past,  we  may  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  attaining  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
heretofore  unknown  to  the  scientific  world.  The  boldness  of  the  views 
w hich  he  presents  of  the  more  exalted  powers  of  the  mind  coupled 
with  illustrations  by  experiments  on  the  brain,  are  such  as  must  delight 
the  most  ardent  Philanthropist.  A System  of  Philosophy  in  which 
-there  is  so  much  of  elevation,  so  much  of  spiritual  beauty,  so  much 
-that  is  gratifying  to  our  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  much  of  practical  utility  to  all  mankind,  cannot  but  excite  the 


most  deep  and  abiding  interest. 
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It  is*  but  justice  to  Dr.  Buchanan  to  say  that  ha  advances  no  view*, 
and  urges  no  doctrine,  which  he  does  not  fully  sustain  by  experiment, 
He  pretends  not  to  work  miracles- — his  object  is  not  to  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  a mountebank,  nor  to  be  a temporary  wonder  with  the  igno- 
rant—-but  he  devotes  all  the  energies  of  a vigorous  mind,  and  a profound 
education,  to  the  experimental  developement  of  the  qualities  and  capac- 
ities of  the  whole  human  system.  That  great  terra  incognita , theftrefa, 
is  his  principal  theatre  of  action,  because  it  contains  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  life — from  this  source  he  excavates  his  Philosophy,  and  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  disbelieve  its  truth,  have  only  to 
witness  his  experiments  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  conviction  that 
Neurology  is  the  true  Seience  of  Man. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  a Kentuckian — a citizen  of  the  United  States  ; his 
discoveries  and  his  fame  belong  to  us.  Let  every  man  encourage  him — 
let  croaking  he  hushed,  and  jealousy  smothered — let  him  have  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  all  intelligent  and  philanthropic  men — he  is  no 
traitor  to  his  country — no  foreign  spy  in  our  midst.  His  Philosophy 
can  do  no  harm,  but  may  result  in  the  most  incalculable  benefit  to  man- 
kind. 

JOHN  D.  FREEMAN, 

C.  R.  CLIFTON, 
DANIEL  MAYES, 

J.  E.  MATTHEWS, 

T.  C.  THORNTON, 

WM.  S.  LANGLEY, 

W.  H.  YOUNG, 

A.  B.  CABANISS. 


DE  OBFUSCATION  IB  US. 

[Continutd] 

But  I have  not  yet  quite  done  with  Mr.  Jos.  Glanville.  You  have 
seen  that  his  object  was  to  prove  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  he  has  the  merit  of  having  anticipated  and  refu- 
ted the  celebrated  argument  of  David  Hume  against  miracles.  This  is 
alluded  to  much  to  the  honor  of  Glanville  by  Tennemann  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  manuel  of  Philosophy ; and  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Glan- 
ville’s  discrimination  I shall  give  you  his  argument  on  this  point 

before  introducing  his  account  of  the  celebrated  Irish  healer,  Greatraxr 
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. which  ought  to  make  another  important  figure  m*  the  evidence  of  Mes- 
merism : — for  the  advocates  of  Mesmerism  claim  for  it  a power  of  heal- 
ing. certain  diseases*  In  Glanville’s  argument  he  labors  to  refute  all 
objections,  brought  against  his  vhewSy  and  among  them  he  states  one  in 
these  words  t “ Miracles  are  ceased,  therefore  the  presumed  actions  of 
witchcraft  are  tales  and  allusions ;”  upon  which  he  remarks,  that  “to 
make  a due  return  to  this,  we  must  consider  a great  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, which  is,  what  is  a real  miracle  ?”  You  will  recollect,  that  Hume 
says*  that  “ a miracle  is  a violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  as  a firm 
and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against 
a miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  tact,,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument 
from  experience  can  possibly  be.  imagined*”  This  argument  has  con- 
vinced thousands  and  thousands,  although  it  is  absolutely  and  utterly 
demolished  in  the  very  first  few  lines  of  Glanville’s.  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection above  stated  against  witchcraft.  His  language  is  quaint  but  very 
clear  and  decisive.  “ I think,”  says  he,  “it  is  not  the  strangeness  or 
unaccountableoess  of  the  thing  dope,  simply,  from  whence  we  are  to 
conclude  a miracle*  For  then,,  we  are  so.to  account  of  all  the  mgndia 
of  nature , and  all  the  mysteries  of  those  honest  arts , which  we  do  not 
understand.” 

“ Nor,  is  this  the  criterion  of  a miracle — that  it  is  au  action  or  event 
beyond  all  natural  powers  j for  we  are  ignorant  of  the  extent  and  bounds 
of  nature’s  sphere  and  possibilities  : and  if  this  were  the  character  and 
essential  mark  of  a miraole,  we  could  not  know  what  was  so;  except 
we  could  determine  the  extent  of  natural  causalities  and  fix  their  bounds, 
and  be  able  to  say  to  nature,  Hitherto  canst  thou  go,  and  no  farther : and 
he  that  makes  this  his  measure  whereby  to  judge  a miracle,  is  himself 
the  greatest  miracle  of  knowledge  or  immodesty.” 

One  must  be  an  unexcusably  careless  or  thoughtless  reader  not  to  see 
in  this  beautiful  passage  a full  answer,  and  most  decided  rebuke  to 
David  Hume’s  assertion,  that  our  “ Experience  has  established”  the 
laws  of  nature;  that  is,,  in  plain  English,  that  nothing,  can  happen  in 
nature,  of  which  we  have  not  experience — that  nature  can  go.  no  “fur- 
ther” than  we  already  know.. 

Glanville  proceeds  to  state  what  constitutes  a real  miracle,,  but  in  or- 
der to  fortify  his  first  position  above,  he  says  : “ That  such  things  as 
are  only  strange  and  unaccountable  performances,  above  the  common 
methods  of  art  and  nature  are  not  ceased,  we  have  a late  great  evidence 
in  the  famous  Greatrax ; concerning  whom  it  will  not  be  impertinent 
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to  add  the  following  account  which  l had  ia  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 

R , Dean  of  G , a person,  of  great  veracity  and  a philosopher. 

This  learned  gentleman  is.  thus  pleased  to  write” — But  before  giving 
the  letter  I will  premise,  that  the  “falling  sickness”  alluded  to  in  this 
account  as  having  been  cured  by  Greatrax,  is  described  by  Sir  Wm. 
Temple  (vol.  3*,  page  379)  as  Epilepsy — and  this,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  an  accusation  against  Mahomet  that  he  was  subject  to  suoh 
fits  and  that  he  called  them  trances  in  which  he  pretended  to  receive  in- 
structions in  the  will  of  God  : — The  letter  adduced  by  Glanville  reads 
thus  : 

“ The  great  discourse  now  at  the  Coffee  Houses,  and  every  where,, 
is  about  Mr.  G.  the  famous  Irish  hearer,  concerning  whom  it  is  like 
you  expect  an  account  from  me.  He  undergoes  various  censures, 
(opinions)  here,  some  take  him  to  be  a Conjurer,  and  some  an  Impos- 
tor, but  others  again  adore  him  as  an  Apostle.  I confess  I think  the 
man  is  free  from  all  design,  of  a very  agreeable  conversation,,  not  ad- 
dicted to  any  vice,  nor  to  any  sect  or  party,  but  is,  I believe,  a sincere 
Protestant.  I was  three  weeks  together  with  him  at  my  Lord  Con- 
tvayes,  and  saw  him,  I think*,  lay  his  hands  upon  a thousand  persons, 
and  really*  there  is  something  in  it  more  than  ordinary : but  I am  con- 
vinced it  is  not  miraculous.  I have  seen  pains  strangely  fly  before  his 
hand,  till  he  hath  chased  them  out  of  the  body,  dimness  cleared,  and 
deafness  cured  by  his  touch : twenty  persons  at  several  times  in  fits  of 
the  Falling  Sickness,  were  in  two  or  three  minutes  brought  to  them- 
selves, so  as  to  tell  where  their  pain  was,,  and  then  he  hath  pursued  it 
till  he  hath  driven  it  out  at  some  extreme  point ; Running  Sores*  of  the 
King’s  Evil  dryed  up,  and  Kernals  brought  to  a suppuration  by  his 
hand;  grievous  sores  of  many  months  date,  in  a few  days  healed;  Ob- 
structions and  Stoppings  removed ; Cancerous  Knots  in  the  breast  dis- 
solved, &e.,  &e. 

“But  yet  I have  many  reasons  to  persuade  me,  that  nothing  of  all 
this  is  miraculous.  He  pretends  not  to  give  testimony  to  any  Doc- 
trine, the  manner  of  his  operation  speaks  it  to  be  natural,  the  cure  sel- 
dom succeeds  without  reiterated  touches,  his  patients  often  relapse,  he 
fails  frequently,  he  can  do  nothing  where  there  is  any  decay  in  nature, 
and  many  distempers  are  not  at  all  obedient  to  his  touch.  So  that,  I 
confess,  I refer  all  his  virtue  to  *his  particular  temper  and  complexion, 
and  I take  his  spirits  to  be  a kind  of  Elixir  and  Universal'  Ferment; 
and  that  he  cures  (as  Dr.  M.  expresses  it)  by  a sanative  contagion. 

[Cm 
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SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Translator. 

Jakes  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons,  of 

London. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  following  remarks  to  give  a general  view  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  “ Animal  Kingdom,”  and  of  their  relation  to  the 
past,  present  and  future  state  of  science  ; and  in  so  doing,  to  address 
those  chiefly  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theological  writings  of  Swed- 
enborg, as  forming  the  class  by  whom,  at  present,  the  work  is  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  the  most  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  evolution  of  the  natural  sciences  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a new 


sphere  in  the. human  mind;  and  since  this  development  has  not  taken 
place  under  the  auspices  of  theology,  but  either  in  direct  or  tacit  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  church ; since  it  proceeds  from  without,  and 
proposes  knowledge  and  intelligence  as  ends  distinct  from  spiritual  life  f 
therefore  k constitutes  a sphere  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the  current 
doctrines  of  religion,  but  from  the  beginning  has  menaced  their  subver- 
sion ; and  which,  unless  reduced  to  order,  is  opposed,  however  true  its 
materials  in  themselves  may  be,  to  the  understanding  of  all  genuine 
truth.  It  was  a perception  of  this  character  in  science,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  the  universal  human  mind  was  becoming  immersed  in  seien- 
tifics,  that  impelled  Swedenborg  to  enter  the  field  of  nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  order  of 
heaven,  and  thereby  of  making  it  a medium  to  spiritual  and  sacred 
truths.  This  was  his  paramount  end  in  the  construction  of  the  “ Ani- 
mal Kingdom.” 

The  system  therein  propounded  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  expe- 
rience ; namely,  of  such  experience  as  the  learned  world  had  accumulated 
at  Sweden BORGr3  time,  not  indeed  upon  the  particular  experience 
strictly  and  proximately  belonging  to  any  one  science ; for  such  experi- 
ence would  be  inadequate,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  insight, 
to  suggest  the  universal  truths  that  each  science  involves  ; but  upon  the 
general  experience  of  all  ages  in  all  the  sciences.  This,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  was  Swedenborg’s  meaning,  when  he  likened  himself  to 
one  of  the  racers  of  olden  time,  who  before  he  could  merit  the  crown, 
was  commanded  to  run  seven  times  round  the  goal ; and  again,  when  he 
declared  that  we  must  be  instructed  by  all  things  of  one  thing,  if  we  are 
to  know  that  one  thing  thoroughly.  As  his  theory  is  not  derived  from 
particular  experience,  so  it  cannot  finally  be  either  confirmed  or  denied 
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by  any  isolated  fact  or  facts.  For  it  is  a conclusion  from  the  order  and 
tenor  of  facts  universally ; in  a word,  from  an  integral  survey  of  nature. 
Unless  this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  very  largeness  of  the  field  from  which 
his  inductions  are  drawn,  and  the  very  strictness  of  mind  which  caused 
him  to  test  them  through  all  the  sciences,  will  only  make  them  seem  the 
more  like  baseless  hypotheses.  In  this  case  the  analytic  process  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  synthetic,  and  Swedenborg  may  be  charged 
with  committing  the  error  which  he  begins  his  work  by  denouncing  in 
others. 

Swedenborg  announced  the  starting-point  of  his  method  in  the  first 
lines  of  his  first  chapter;  namely,  that  “the  Use  or  effect  which  pro- 
duces the  end  must  be  the  first  point  of  analytic  enquiry.”  First  comes 
the  question  of  fact  or  result ; next,  the  reasoning  upon  it.  Unless  we 
reason  from  uses,  what  chart  have  we  in  the  exploration  of  structures  ? 
To  illustrate  this,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a complicated  tissue — for  in- 
stance, the  skin — presents  us  with  three  undoubted  effects,  say  of  ab- 
sorption and  excretion ; from  these  effects  we  infer  the  existence  of  a 
threefold  organism  to  produce  them ; for  effects  imply  causes,  and  func- 
tions forces,  motions,  accidents,  &c.,  are  predicates  and  unvarying  signs 
of  substances.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  we  have  then  to  distribute 
the  effects  to  their  proper  organic  causes  in  the  tissue ; and  thus  effects 
furnish  the  rule  for  the  first  analysis  of  a structure.  In  many  instances 
indeed  it  will  be  impossible  to  trace  effects  to  visible  organic  causes, 
in  which  case  the  mental  sight  must  take  up  the  operation,  and  con- 
tinue and  complete  it,  and  this,  by  the  assistance  of. the  several  instru- 
ments and  appliances  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  either  the  Word  or  the  works  of  God, 
without  doctrines,  which  in  both  cases  require  to  be  formed  by  “ one 
who  is  enlightened.”  * The  doctrines  made  use  of  by  Swedenborg,  in 
the  “ Animal  Kingdom,”  are  the  Doctrines  of  Forms,  of  Order  and  De- 
grees, of  Series  and  Society,  of  Influx,  of  Correspondence  and  Repre- 
sentation, and  of  Modification.  These  doctrines  themselves  are  truths 
arrived  at  by  analysis,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  general  experience  ; 
in  short,  they  are  so  many  formulas  resulting  from  the  evolution  of  the 
sciences.  They  are  perpetually  illustrated  and  elucidated  in  the  u Ani- 
mal Kingdom,”  but  never  stated  by  Swedenborg  in  the  form  of  pure 
science,  perhaps  beoause  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  analytic 
method  to  have  so  stated  them,  before  the  reader  had  been  carried  up 


* Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  10582. 
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through  the  legitimate  stages,  beginning  from  experience*  or  the  lowest 
sphere.  Each  effect  is  put  through  all  these  doctrines,  in  order  that  it 
may  disclose  the  causes  that, enter  it  in  succession,  that  it  may  refer  it- 
self to  its  roots  and  be  raised  to  its  powers,  and  be  seen  in  connexion, 
contiguity,  continuity,  and  analogy,  with  all  other  things  in  the  same 
universe,  f They  may  be  compared  to  so  many  8]  ecial  organs,  which 
analyse  things  apparently  homogeneous  into  a number  of  distinct  con- 
stituent principles,  and  distribute  each  for  use  as  the  whole  requires. 
To  deny  any  of  these  doctrines,  or  to  give  them  up  in  the  presence  of 
facts  that  do  not  range  upon  them  at  first  sight,  is  to  nullify  human 
mind  as  the  interpreter  of  nature. 

The  Doctrine  of  Forms  teaches  that  “the  forms  of  all  things,  like 
their  essences  and  substances,  ascend  in  order  and  by  degrees  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  The  lowest  form  is  the  angular,  or  as  it  is  also 
called,  the  terrestrial  and  corporeal.  The  second  and  next  higher  form 
is  the  circular,  which  is  also  called  the  perpetual-angular,  because  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  involves  neither  angle  nor  rectiliner  plane, 
being  a perpetual  angle  and  a perpetual  plane ; this  form  is  at  once  the 
parent  and  measure  of  angular  forms.  The  form  above  this  is  the  spi- 
ral, which  is  the  parent  and  measure  of  circular  forms,  as  the  circular, 
of  angular  forms.  Its  radi  or  diameters  are  not  rectilinear,  nor  do  they 
converge  to  a fixed  centre  like  those  of  the  circle ; but  they  are  various- 
ly circular,  and  have  a spherical  surface  for  a centre ; wherefore  the 
spiral  is  also  called  the  perpetual  circular.  This  form  never  exists  or 
subsists  without  poles,  and  axis,  foci,  a greatest  circle,  and  lesser  circles, 
its  diameters ; and  as  it  again  assumes  a perpetuity  which  is  warning  in 
the  circular  form,  namely,  in  respect  of  diameters  and  centres,  so  it 
breathes  a natural  spontaneousness  in  its  motion.  There  are  other  still 
higher  forms,  as  the  perpetual-spiral,  properly  the  vortical ; the  per- 
petual-vortical, properly  the  celestial;*  and  a highest,  the  perpetual-ce- 
lestial, which  is  spiritual,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  ev- 
erlasting and  infinite.”  There  is  then  a scale  of  forms,  whereof  the 
higher  are  relatively  more  universal,  more  perfect,  and  more  potent  than 
the  lower.  The  lower  again  involve  the  higher  and  the  highest,  and  are 
generated  by  them : so  that  where  there  is  an  angular  body,  there  is  a 
circular  form  and  force  intimately  present  as  its  ground  ; where  there 


t By  a universe,  Swedenborg  appears  to  mean  any  complete  series  as  referable  to 
its  unities. 

• Swedenborg  here  uses  the  Wm  celestial,  not  in  the  sense  which  is  peculiar  to 
it  in  his  theological  writings,  but  more  with  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  the 
phrase,  “celestial  globe,”  as  pertaining  to  the  form  of  the  universe. 
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is  a circle,  it  is  the  limit  of  an  interior  spiral ; and  so  forth.  For  nature 
operates  from  the  very  principle  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  con* 
verts  them  all  to  actuality  and  use.  The  purer  substances  in  creation 
gyrate  through  the  higher  forms ; the  less  pure  circulate  through  the 
lower,  or  are  fixed  in  the  lowest.  All  the  essentials  of  the  angular 
form  are  opposed  to  each  other,  whence  the  origin  of  gravitating  and 
inert  matter,  intrinsically  unfitted  for  motion.  But  the  other  forms,  ac- 
cording to  their  eminence,  are  more  and  more  accommodated  to  motion 
and  variation. 

The  Doctrine  of  Order  teaches  that  those  things  which  are  superior 
in  situation,  are  also  superior  in  forces,  in  power,  in  dignity  of  office, 
and  in  use ; and  that  a similar  law  determines  the  situation  of  the  parts 
of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of  parts.  Corresponding  to  the  highest  or 
first  of  the  series  of  subordination,  is  the  central  or  innermost  of  the 
series  of  co-ordination. 

The  Doctrine  of  Degrees  teaches  the  distinct  progressions  through 
which  nature  passes  when  one  thing  is  subordinated  to,  and  co-ordina- 
ted with  another.  There  are  three  discriminated  degrees  in  all  things, 
both  natural  and  spiritual,  corresponding  to  end,  cause,  and  effect.  In 
the  human  body  there  is  a sphere  of  ends,  a sphere  of  causes,  and  a 
sphere  of  effects.  The  body  itself,  comprehending  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  and  chest,  and  the  external  sensoria  of  the  head,  is  the  sphere 
of  effects  5 the  brain,  and  the  whole  of  its  appendages,  are  the  sphere  of 
causes  $ the  cortical  substances  of  the  brain  are  the  sphere  of  ends  or 
principles,  These  spheres  are  subordinated  to  each  other  in  just  series 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  highest  degree  or  sphere  is  active, 
the  lowest  is  passive  and  re-active.  The  above  degrees,  in  their  order, 
indicate  the  progression  from  universals  and  singulars  to  generals  or 
compounds.  But  every  organ  again  involves  the  same  triplicity  of 
spheres  ; it  consists  of  least  parts,  which  are  congregated  into  larger, 
and  these  into  largest.  All  perfections  ascend  and  descend  according  to 
degrees,  and  all  attributes,  functions,  forces,  modes,  in  a word,  all  acci- 
dents, follow  their  substances,  and  are  similarly  discriminated  Each 
degree  is  enveloped  with  its  common  covering,  and  communicates  with 
those  below  it  thereby. 

There  is  no  continuous  progression  from  a lower  degree  to  a higher, 
but  the  unity  of  the  lower  is  the  compound  of  the  higher,  and  in  tran- 
scending that  unity,  we  leap  out  of  one  series  into  another,  in  which  all 
the  predicates  of  force,  form,  perfection,  &c.,  are  changed  and  exalted. 
The  Doctrine  of  Degrees  enables  us  to  obtain  a distinct  idea  of  the  gen- 
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eral  principles  of  creation,  and  to  observe  the  unity  of  plan  that  reigns 
throughout  any  given  organic  subject;  and  by  shewing  that  all  things 
are  distinct  representations  of  end,  cause,  and  effect,  it  empowers  the 
mind  to  refer  variety  to  unity,  as  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  the  cause 
to  the  end,  and  to  recognize  the  whole  constitution  of  each  series  as 
homogeneous  with  its  principles. 

[ Continued .] 


[ From  the  Botanico- Medical  Recorder.  ] 

“ Among  the  various  advocates  of  electricity  and  neurology,  none 
seem  to  apply  them  more  judiciously  than  Dr.  McNair,  of  St.  Louis ; 
though  he  even  had  better  leave  out  of  the  prescriptions  of  his  clair- 
voyant, the  few  poisons  recommended.” 

“We  make  these  remarks  preliminary  to  a short  article  from  Dr. 
McNair,  which  in  the  main  is  so  good,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  trans- 
ferring it  to  our  paper.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Magnet,  vol.  2,  p.  5. 
We  make  a few  comments.” 


For  this  high  compliment  to  our  Electrical  Theory,  we  thank  Prof. 
Curtis  very  kindly.  We  fear,  however,  from  the  Prof’s,  comments, 
that  he  has  not  quite  caught  the  spirit  of  our  theory.  This,  as  we 
feared,  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  hasty  sketches,  which  we  have 
penned  ; not  having  time  nor  room,  to  do  the  subject  that  justice  which 
it  certainly  demands.  We  have,  as  yet,  done  little  more  than  state  the 
propositions,  and  the  few  corollaries  consequently  deduced.  In  time 
we  will  endeavor  to  fill  up  all  the  blanks.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  we  cannot  agree  with  many  of  the  Prof.’s  restrictions  upon  our 
theory.  Was  it  consistent  with  the  course  which  we  have  marked  out, 
we  would  take  up  several  of  the  comments,  particularly  (3)  and  (4,) 
and  show  the  principles  which  we  hinted  at,  to  be  mathematically  cor- 
rect. But,  this  course  would  lead  to  little  more,  than  controversy.  We 
do  not  expect  every  person  to  fall  in  with  our  peculiar  views  to  the 
very  letter.  We  are  merely  thinking  for  ourself,  a privilege,  which 
we  not  only  grant  to  our  readers,  but  we  should  think  them  recreant  to 
their  duty,  did  they  not  exercise  that  noblest  of  all  faculties,  in  judging 
of  every  matter  for  themselves.  Hence,  we  are  pleased  to  have  our 
views  commented  on ; and  should  we  not  be  convinced  of  errors,  in- 
to which  we  may  run,  others,  may  by  that  means,  be  prevented  from 
falling  into  those  errors.  We  investigate,  reason,  and  write  for  truth, 
and  not  for  anyparticular  theory,  into  which  our  prejudices  may  leadus. 
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ELECTRICAL  THEORY  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  article,  that  the  blood  is  the  con- 
ducting medium  for  electricity,  between  the  lungs  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem* To  show  that  the  blood  is  a suitable  conductor,  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated  the  blood  to  contain  char- 
coal and  iron,  which  are  both  perfect  conductors  of  electricity.  Oxy- 
gen is  the  only  simple  substance  which  naturally  combines  with  nega- 
tive electricity,  while  nitrogen,  carbon,  &c.,  are  naturally  combined 
with  positive  electricity.  The  union  of  the  negative,  with  the  positive 
electricity,  forms  caloric.  It  is  upon  this  principle  we  shall  seek  a 
solution  of  the  problem : 

“ What  causes  animal  heat  ?” 

The  union  of  these  two  electricities  takes  place,  when  two  substances 
form  a chemical  combination,  in  which  instance  their  opposite  electri- 
cities are  disengaged.  In  the  act  of  respiration,  the  negative  electri- 
city contained  in  the  oxygen,  which  is  inspired,  unites  with  the  positive 
electricity  contained  by  the  blood,  and  produces  the  evolution  of  heat, 
which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  and  from  this  point  conducted  through 
the  system.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  find  in  all  cases  of  disease,  that 
heat  is  unequally  distributed  through  the  body — the  most  excited  part 
of  the  system  accumulating  the  greatest  amount  of  heat.  “ Like  causes, 
like  effects.”  Let  us  see  if  analogy  will  support  our  theory.  It  is* 
known,  that  if  the  opposite  poles  of  an  electrical  machine  be  brought 
together,  so  that  positive  and  negative  electricity  are  united,  that  this 
combination  evolves  heat,  and  that,  the  heat  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  electricity  present.  For  instance,  take  a galvanic  battery, 
and  bring  the  opposite  pol  *s  sufficiently  close  together  to  be  connected 
by  apiece  of  charcoal,  am:  :t  will  immediately  ignite — the  densest  met- 
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als — even  the  diamond  may  by  this  means  be  reduced  to  its  original 
element.  Hence,  we  find  that  the  union  of  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricity evolves  heat,  which  may  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  produce 
combustion. 

To  carry  out  our  views  still  further,  and  strengthen  our  position,  we 
will  further  state  that  a piece  of  iron  may  be  heated  until  it  is  of  a 
white  heat,  then  by  throwing  a current  of  cold  air  upon  it  by  a bellows, 
there  will  be  sufficient  heat  evolved  to  reduce  the  iron  to  a liquid  form. 
This  effect  is,  undoubtedly,  produced  by  the  negative  electricity  con- 
tained by  the  air,  combining  with  the  highly  charged  state  of  the  iron. 
Respiration  itself  is  a partial  combustion,  and  the  atmosphere  is  the  fuel 
which  feeds  the  flame,  and  keeps  up  the  heat.  Combustion  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  highly  edited  condition  of  the  opposite  principles 
in  action,  producing  a high  degree  of  friction,  attended  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat.  Heat  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  opposite  electrici- 
ties, which  are  set  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  combining 
with  the  combustible  body.  Hence,  we  see  how  animal  heat  may  be 
produced. 

But  again,  in  respiration,  a certain  portion  of  oxygen  combines  with 
the  carbon  of  the  blood,  and  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  Every 
chemical  union  produces  an  evolution  of  heat,  owing  to  the  union  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity.  Hence,  again,  heat  is  evolved  when 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood. 
If  this  heat  was  obtained  merely  from  the  heat  contained  in  the  air,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  temperature  of  the  body  would  not  be 
so  uniform,  and  the  respiration  would  necessarily  be  effected  during  the 
night.  This  important  function  is  undoubtedly  carried  on  by  means  less 
variable  and  uncertain ; and  it  is  very  plausible  to  suppose  that  animal 
heat  is  produced  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  chemical  process 
which  we  have  described.  Though  we  may  feel  chilled  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  night  air,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  remains  about  the 
same,  and  respiration  is  as  free  and  as  regular  at  night,  and  in  the  win- 
ter, as  in  day  time  or  in  summer,  provided  the  lungs  are  in  a healt&y 
condition. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  when  the  air  has  lost  its  elasticity, 
which  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  electricity  it  contains.  The  breath- 
ing then  becomes  oppressive,  and  many  unpleasant  nervous  sensation® 
are  the  result  of  a negative  state  of  atmosphere.  This  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere soon  produces  disease,  and  if  it  should  continue  too  long,  de&ttt 
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would  ensue.  There  is  a material  difference  in  our  feelings,  in  a damp 
cloudy  day,  and  a clear  dry  day.  In  the  first,  the  atmosphere  is  nega- 
tive, and  in  the  latter  it  is  in  a positive  state  of  electricity.  The  union 
of  negative  and  positive  electricity,  causing  an  evolution  of  caloric,  un- 
doubtedly takes  place  in  all  the  organs  in  which  chemical  changes  are 
oarried  on.  Bichot  asserts  that  “heat  is  produced  in  the  general  capil- 
lary system,  as  well  as  in  the  lungs.”  Hence,  heat  may  be  generated 
in  other  organs  as  well  as  the  lungs,  and  thus  diffused  throughout  the 
system. 

The  evolution  of  heat  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  during  di- 
gestion, is  no  doubt  caused  by  (he  union  of  the  nervous  fluid,  (which  is 
a modification  of  electricity,)  with  the  opposite  electricity  of  the  ali- 
ment. We  cannot  doubt  the  nervous  influence  in  digestion  ; for  should 
the  eighth  part  of  nerves  which  go  to  the  stomach  be  tied  off  or  sever- 
ed, digestion  woyld  cease.  This  experiment  is  very  conclusive  proof 
of  the  nervous  influence.  Digestion  then,  may  be  produced  by  attach- 
ing the  wires  of  a galvanic  battery  to  the  nerves,  which  lead  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  also  possible  then,  that  electricity  acts  an  important  part 
in  the  chemical  changes,  which  takes  place  in  digestion,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  organs  of  secretion;  for  the  chemical  combination  of  different 
substances  is  partly  effected  by  the  union  of  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricity. These  facts  would  go  very  far  in  proving  the  identity  of  elec- 
tricity,  galvanism,  magnetism  and  the  nervous  fluid.  There  can  be  but  lit 
tie  doubt,  that  electricity  is  the  primary  or  elementary  principle,  and  tha 
galvanism,  magnetism  and  the  nervous  fluid,  are  but  modifications  of  this 
universal  principle.  Hence,  we  find  that  the  properties  of  electricity 
are  calculated  for  the  performances  of  all  the  principal  functions  of  the 
animal  body — chemical  change,  muscular  motion,  animal  heat,  etc.,  etc. 
Hence,  too,  we  develope  the  sublime  fact,  that  the  animal  body  is  an  ex- 
quisitely organized  galvanic  battery , by  means  of  which,  heat  is  con- 
stantly evolved,  vitally  supported,  sensation  excited,  and  locomotion 
produced,  and  the  whole  maintained  as  long  as  the  machine  is  kept  in 
proper  order. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show  in  few  words,  how  the  body  and  mind, 
too,  are  replenished  and  invigorated. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

[Continued.'} 

Two  Theories  of  Electricity ♦ 

In  a very  early  stage  of  electrical  inquiry,  it  was  observed  that  there 
was  a remarkable  difference  of  effect  manifested  by  different  substances 
when  excited.  Ex. — Charge  two  insulated  pkh  balls  by  holding  neai 
them  an  excited  glass  tube,  the  balls  will  separate  from  each  other ; the 
same  is  the  effect  when  both  are  charged  by  holding  to  them  an  excited 
stick  of  sealing  wax,  yet  when  one  is  electrified  by  the  glass  and  the 
other  by  the  wax,  they  are  mutually  attracted. 

This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  two  different  species 
oi  the  electric  fluid  existed,  a theory  first  promulgated  to  the  world  by 
M.  DuFay,  who  called  the  two  fluids  by  names  accordant  to  the  substan- 
ces  which  produced  them  5 that  produced  by  the  friction  of  glass  he 
called  vitreous,  and  that  caused  by  exciting  sealing  wax*  the  resinous# 

This  opinion  of  Du  Fay  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  electricians  of 
Europe,  who  by  it  were  enabled  to  account  for  all  the  appearances  their 
experiments  elicited,  but  when  it  became  known  that  the  same  substance 
sometimes  showed  the  vitreous  and  sometimes  the  resinous,  the  names 
given  to  the  two  fluids  became  inapplicable,  and  when  the  Leyden  phial 
wai  discovered,  they  were  at  a loss  to  explain  its  action  by  this  hypo- 
thesis. Dr.  Franklin,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  founded  the  other  theory  * 
not  indeed  a perfect  system,  but  one  which  rapidly  ran  over  Europe 
and  America,  for  it  was  the  only  one  which  could  explain  the  action  of 
the  Leyden  jar,  which  at  that  time  engaged  the  whole  attention  of  tho 
learned.  He  imagined  that  there  was  but  one  fluid,  and  that  all  bodies 
Whatever  contained  a certain  quantity  of  that  fluid ; which  quantity  we 
may  increase  or  decrease  at  our  pleasure.  When  increased  he  styles  it 
plus,  or  positive  electricity,  and  when  a diminution  takes  place,  he  calls 
it  minus,  or  negatively  electrified,  which  terms  positive  and  negative  are 
now  universally  applied  when  speaking  of  electrified  bodies.  Not  being 
able  to  explain  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jar  was  not  the  only  reason  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  M.  Du  Fay’s  theory,  for  it  Was  soon  discovered 
that  the  same  body  showed  sometimes  the  resinous,  sometimes  the  vitre- 
ous effect;  how  could  this  be  accounted  for?  On  the  other  hand,  by 
Franklin’s  hypothesis  nothing  is  more  easy.  The  different  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  state  of  the  rubber,  as  it  is  found  that  when  two  substan- 
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ces  are  rubbed  together,  so  as  to  exhibit  electrical  appearances,  that  one 
of  them  is  always  positive  and  the  other  negative.  The  following  list 
of  substances  is  so  arranged,  that  when  either  is  rubbed  with  any  of 
the  bodies  placed  above  it,  it  becomes  negative,  and  rubbed  with  any 
itanding  below,  it  shows  signs  of  positive  electricity. 

Back  of  a cat. 

Smooth  glass. 

Woolen  cloth. 

Feathers. 

Wood. 

Paper. 

Silk. 

Gum  lac. 

Roughened  glass. 

Thus  if  a tube  of  smooth  glass  be  rubbed  with  a woolen  cloth,  or  a 
silk  handkerchief,  it  becomes  electrified  positively , as  these  bodies  stand 
under  it  in  the  table,  but  if  glass  be  rubbed  with  cat’s  fur,  it  becomes 
negative ; in  the  former  case,  it  absorbs  the  fluids  from  the  materials 
rubbed  against  it,  and  therefore  becomes  overcharged ; in  the  latter  case 
it  shows  a negative  property,  in  consequence  of  parting  with  a portion 
of  its  natural  share,  to  the  cat’s  skin — thus,  as  Franklin  would  have 
said,  it  has  a superfluity  in  one  case,  in  the  other  a deficiency. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  easy  to  understand  than  this,  and  in 
every  case  in  wluch  the  theory  can  be  applied,  equal  facility  can  be  of- 
fered, or  at  any  rate  there  is  no  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  by  this 
hypothesis,  except  indeed  such  as  are  equally  unintelligibly  by  the  other 
also. 

But  in  giving  an  opinion  on  any  disputed  point  of  philosophy,  it  is 
right  to  state  the  arguments  for  and  against  any  particular  view,  and  to 
institute  a fair  comparison,  by  explaining  the  foregoing  experiment  by 
means  of  Du  Fay’s  theory.  Those  of  his  school  believe  that  there  are 
two  electrical  fluids,  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  that  when  one  of 
these  is  by  any  means  disturbed,  the  other  is  equally  so — thus  it  sup- 
poses two  causes  for  a single  effect,  certainly  an  anomaly  in  physics. 
In  the  rubbing  of  the  glass  tube  with  a woolen  cloth,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing an  electrical  action,  two  fluids  then  are  disturbed,  which  two, 
nevertheless,  exist  in  each  body ; and  when  the  glass  and  cloth  are  sep- 
arated, still  the  fluids  do  not  coalesce,  though  both  are  present  in  every 
portion  of  the  glass,  and  also  of  the  woolen.  Why  this  is,  nobody  can 
i tell,  nor  is  an  attempt  at  explanation  given  at  all.  It  has  been  said,  that 
| 9* 
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there  are  many  circumstances  to  invalidate  the  Franklinian  hypothesis — 
the  strongest  of  which  is,  that  when  a shock  is  passed  through  a card 
there  are  often  two  holes  made  in  it,  therefore,  there  must  necessarily 
be  two  fluids  passing — each  of  which  has  its  appointed  channel.  No- 
thing can  be  more  easy  than  to  explain  the  reason  of  these  various  per- 
forations. Is  it  not,  also,  the  fact,  that  if  the  water  of  a river  meets 
with  an  obstacle,  it  divides  into  two  streams,  though  it  still  passes  on  in 
its  general  course  ? And  thus  it  is  with  the  electric  fluid.  The  card 
is  the  obstacle,  being  a bad  conductor,  which  occasions  the  fluid  to  break 
into  two  streams — there  are  seldom  more  than  two,  because  the  fluid 
requires  no  more  channels ; sometimes,  and,  indeed,  most  frequently, 
but  one,  and  then  one  hole  only  is  apparent.  The  same  experiment  af- 
fords a second  objection  to  the  one-fluid  theory.  If  a shock  be  passed 
through  a damp  card,  a burr,  or  rough  edge,  will  be  found  on  each  side 
of  it,  which  some  persons  believe  to  be  an  incontestible  proof  of  two 
fluids,  one  passing  in  each  direction.  The  experiment  really  proves  no 
such  thing,  and  may  be  imitated  many  ways — by  the  passage  of  one 
body  only  through  another : thus,  when  a leaden  ball  is  fired  from  a 
a musket  against  a sheet  of  copper,  with  sufficient  force  to  pass  through 
it,  a double  burr  will  be  very  plainly  distinguishable ; so  also  enlarge  a 
hole  that  has  been  made  in  an  iron  hoop,  with  a semi-circular  taper- 
ing bit,  such  as  is  used  for  metals,  and  a very  strong  burr  will  be 
found  on  each  side  of  the  hole.  In  these  instances  it  is  certain  that  but 
one  body  is  in  motion — why  then  should  a similar  appearance  in  the 
card  prove  that  there  are  two  fluids  in  motion  ? There  is  truly  no  ap- 
pearance of  a double  stream  in  any  electrical  experiment  whatever. 
Pass  a shock  over  the  surface  of  a card  covered  with  Vermillion,  a sin- 
gle black  mark  will  appear.  In  lightning  there  is  but  a flash  in  one  di- 
rection, no  counter  flash  meets  it  in  its  course.  When  a shock  is  sent 
along  an  exhausted  glass  tube,  so  as  to  imitate  a falling  star,  or  when  a 
falling  star  is  seen  in  the  heavens,  no  other  stream  of  fire  is  apparent ; 
and  also  the  circumstance  of  the  luminous  star  visible  on  the  negative 
side  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  brush  on  the  positive  side,  is  wholly  in- 
explicable by  the  system  of  Du  Fay,  though  nothing  is  easer  by  the 
more  simple  and  more  philosophical  hypothesis  of  Franklin. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[Continued.] 

“This,  sir,  says  Glanville,  was  the  first  account  of  the  Healer,  I had 
from  that  reverend  person,  which  with  me  signifies  more  than  the  attes- 
tations of  multitudes  of  ordinary  reporters ; and  no  doubt  but  it  will  do 
•o  likewise,  with  all  that  know  that  excellent  man’s  singular  integrity 
and  judgment.  But  besides  this,  upon  my  inquiry  into  some  other  par- 
ticulars about  this  matter,  I received  these  further  informations,” 

“ As  for  Mr.  G.  what  opinion  he  hath  of  his  own  Gift,  and  how  he 
came  to  know  it  P I answer,  he  hath  a different  apprehension  of  it  from 
yours  and  mine,  and  certainly  believing  it  to  be  an  immediate  gift  from 
heaven  $ and  ’tis  no  wonder,  for  he  is  no  Philosopher ; and  you  will 
wonder  less,  when  you  hear  how  he  came  to  know  it,  as  I have  often 
received  it  from  his  own  mouth.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  he  had  a 
strong  impulse  upon  his  spirit,  that  continually  pursued  him  whatever 
he  was  about,  at  his  business,  or  devotion,  alone,  or  in  company,  that 
spake  to  him  by  this  inward  suggestion,  (Z  have  given  thee  the  gift 
of  curing  the  evil.)  This  suggestion  was  so  importunate,  that  he  com- 
plained to  his  wife,  that  he  thought  he  was  haunted ; she  apprehended  it 
as  an  extravagancy  of  Fancy,  but  he  told  her  he  believed  there  was 
more  in  it,  and  was  resolved  to  try.  He  did  not  long  want  opportuni- 
ty. There  was  a neighbor  of  his  grievously  afflicted  with  the  King’s 
Evil.  He  moved  his  hands  up  and  down  over  her,#  and  the  effect 
succeeded.  And  for  about  a twelvemonth  together  he  pretended  to 
cure  no  other  distemper.  But  then  the  Ague  being  very  rife  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  same  impulse,  after  the  same  manner,  spoke  within 
him,  (Z  have  given  thee  the  gift  of  curing  the  Jlgue ,)  and  meeting 
with  persons  in  their  fits,  and  taking  them  by  the  hand,  or  laying  his 
hand  upon  their  breasts , the  ague  left  them.  About  half  a year  after- 
wards the  accustomed  impulse  became  more  general,  and  suggested  to 
him  (/  have  given  thee  the  gift  of  healing ,)  and  then  he  attempted  all 
diseases  indifferently.  And  though  he  saw  strange  effects,  yet  he 
doubted  whether  the  cause  were  any  virtue  that  came  from  him,  or  the 
people’s  fancy : To  convince  him  of  his  incredulity,  as  he  lay  one  night 
in  bed,  one  of  his  hands  was  struck  dead,  and  the  usual  impulse  sug- 
gested to  him  to  make  trial  of  his  virtue  upon  himself,  which  he  did, 


• See  II  Kings,  v.  11,  muginal  variation  of 
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stroking  it  with  his  other  hand,  and  then  it  immediately  returned  to  its 
former  liveliness.  This  was  repeated  two  or  three  nights  (or  morn- 
ings) together. 

“ This  is  his  relation,  and  I believe  there  is  so  much  sincerity  in  the 
person,  that  he  tells  no  more  than  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  To  say 
that  the  impulse  was  a result  of  his  temper,  and  that  it  was  but  like 
Dreams,  that  are  usually  according  to  men’s  constitutions,  doth  not  seem 
a probable  account  of  the  phenomenon.  Perhaps  some  may  think  it 
more  likely,  that  some  Genius  who  understood  the  sanative  virtue  of 
his  complexion,  and  the  readiness  of  his  mind,  and  ability  of  his  body, 
to  put  it  in  execution,  might  have  given  him  notice  of  that  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  for  ever  unknown  to  him,  and  so  the  Gift  of  God 
had  been  to  no  purpose.” 

“ This,  sir,  continues  Glanville,  is  my  learned  and  reverend  friend’s 
relation,  and  I judge  his  reflections  as  ingenious,  as  his  report  is  sin- 
cere. I shall  say  no  more  about  it  but  this,  that  many  of  those  Matters 
of  Fact , have  been  since  critically  inspected  and  examined  by  several  sa- 
gacious and  deep  searchers  of  the  Royal  Society , whom  we  may  sup- 
pose as  unlikely  to  be  deceived  by  a contrived  imposture,  as  any  per- 
sons extant. 

The  case  of  Greatrak  (or  Greatrax)  is  in  possession  of  the  advocates 
of  Mesmerism,  and  some  slight  reference  to  him  may  be  seen  in  the 
Magnet,  published  in  New  York.  But  Glanville’s  account  is  more  cir- 
cumstantial, rational  and  credible,  than  any  now  in  circulation.  There 
is  another  account  of  him  by  Henry  More  (doubtless  the  Dr.  M.  refer 
red  to  in  the  first  letter  above)  in  the  58th  sec.  of  a work  entitled  En- 
thusiasm Triumphatus,  which  can  only  be  had  I presume  in  old  or  ex- 
tensive libraries. 

According  to  your  wish,  I will  add  some  other  evidences  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  some  of  which  I think  you  will  hardly  see  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day. 

There  may  be  reasonably  more  weight  attached  to  an  argument  rest- 
ing on  alleged  facts,  not  originally  set  forth  to  establish  the  point  in 
question.  The  objection  to  most  recent  experiments  in  favor  of  Mes- 
merism  is,  that  they  have  been  made  and  are  urged  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a theory.  If  similar  experiments  or  facts  can  be  authentica- 
ted as  having  occurred  “ of  old  time  which  was  before  us,”  they  are 
much  less  questionable  and  carry  with  them  much  greater  weight.  Even 
mere  intimations  and  vague  allusions,  besides  assertions  and  opinions* 
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m neM  io  critical  hands  to  establish  important  results,  a*  aU  know 
who  are  familiar  with  Niebuhr^  Da  Watt©,  and  Steausi*  But  each  ana 
must  make  hi*  own  inferences. 

The  7th  question  discussed  in  the  5th  Book  of  Plutarch’*  Symposi- 
tdcs  is,  44  concerning  those  that  are  said  to  be-“  witch,”  and  from  the 
hot  that  the  question  was  discussed  at  all,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
keen  regarded  as  of  some  importance.  One  of  the  Collocutors  says, 
“we  know  that  some  men  by  looking  upon  young  children  hurt  them 
very  much,  their  weak  and  soft  temperature  being  wrought  upon  and 
perverted and  it  is  added, — u But  perhaps  this  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  m touching  and  handling  there  is  some  apparent  prin* 
•pie  and  cause  of  the  effect  * * * * * so  there  is  no  reason  to 
the  contrary,  hut  that  one  man’s  touch  may  he  good  and  advantageous, 
sod  another’s  hurtful  and  destructive.  But  that  some,  by  being  barely 
looked  upon  are  extremely  prejudiced  is  certain , though  the  stories  are 
disbelieved,  because,  the  reason  is  hard  to  be  given . # * # But  me* 

thinks  there  is  some  small  track  to  the  cause  of  this  effect,  if  you  come 
to  the  effluviums  of  bodies.” 

In  the  “ Natural  Questions”  Plutarch  cites  Empedocles  for  the  opin- 
ion that 44  Effluvia  proceed  from  all  things  whatever — not  only  animals, 
plants,  the  earth  and  sea,  hut  stones  and  even  brass  and  iron  do  contin* 
Hally  send  out  many  effluvia . Drawing  along  or  falling  occasions  effluvia  : 
some  suppose  embraces,  others  blows,  some  impulses,  others  circui- 
turns.”  This  is  according  to  the  translation  of  1694 — that  by  Holland 
of  1603  is  no  better. 

Again  in  the  Essay  to  explain  41  Why  the  Oracles  cease  to  give  an- 
swers,” Plutarch  introduces  some  one  who  says,  appealing  to  Hesiod, 

(*  that  the  same  difference  that  there  is  between  one  man  who  acts  in  a 
tragedy  and  another  who  acts  in  comedy,  is  also  to  be  found  in  this  life 
in  souls  that  are  clothed  with  bodies.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
which  is  strange  or  contrary  to  reason : If  souls  meeting  with  other 
souls  do  imprint  on  them  visions  and  apprehensions  of  future  things  ; 
jfcist  as  we  show  several  things  already  done  and  come  to  pass,  and  prog- 
nosticate of  those  which  have  not  yet  happened,  not  only  by  the  help  of 
speech,  but  also  by  letters  and  writings,  or  by  a bare  touch  or  a single 
look  * # * For  the  soul,  whilst  ’tis  fastened  to  the  body,  has  the 
power  of  discerning  future  things,  were  it  not  blinded  by  the  relation 
it  hath  to  the  earthiness  of  the*  body.  For  as  the  sun  dees  not  then 
properly  become  bright,  when  it  has  escaped  out  of  a cloud  (for  he  i* 
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always  bright,  though  to  our  eyes,  being  clouded,  he  seems  obscure  and 
dark)  so  the  soul  aoquires  not  then  the  faculty  of  divining,  when  freed 
from  the  body  as  from  a cloud,  but  having  the  same  before,  is  blinded  by 
the  commixture  and  confusion  which  she  has  with  the  mortal  body.”  # * 
“ Our  souls  then  having  this  inbred  power,  thoi^h  weak,  obscure  and 
hardly  able  to  express  their  apprehensions  ; yet  sometimes  they  spread 
forth  and  recover  themselves,  either  in  dreams,  or  in  the  time  of  sacri- 
fice or  of  religious  worship.”  * * “Now  this  faculty,  like  blank 
paper,  is  void  of  any  reason  (eause)  or  determination  of  itself,  but  is 
susceptible  of  fantasies  and  pre-sensations  (pre-visions?)  and  without 
ratiocination  or  discourse  of  reason,  touches  on  that  which  is  to  come, 
when  it  is  farthest  off  from  the  present , out  of  which  it  departs , by  means 
of  a certain  disposition  of  body , which  we  call  Inspiration  or  Enthusi- 
asm. Now  the  body  is  sometimes  endued  naturally  with  this  disposition; 
but  most  times  the  earth  casts  forth  to  men  the  causes  of  several  other 
powers  and  faculties  (than  they  ordinarily  have,)  some  of  which  carry 
men  beside  themselves  into  ecstacy  and  prhenzy,  and  produce  maladies 
and  mortalities  ; others  again  are  sometimes  good,  gentle  and  profitable, 
as  appears  by  those  who  have  had  experience  of  them.” 

There  are  many  more  opinions  similar  to  these  in  Plutarch,  but  here 
are  enough  to  satisfy  not  a few  that  shadows  like  these  have  been  in 
the  world  a very  long  time,  and  some  may  think  it  not  impossible  to 
discover  the  reality  by  which  they  are  cast.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that 
where  there  is  much  smoke  there  is  some  fire  5 and  although  Dr.  Den- 
dy,  in  his  playful  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mystery,  may  laugh  at 
Cardan  and  others  who  have  claimed  the  extraordinary  endowment  of 
being  able  to  throw  themselves  into  ecstacies,  as  putting  forth  ground- 
less pretensions,  it  may  nevertheless  be  possible  that  some  men  should 
have  that  power ; and  while  in  the  possession  of  it  they  may  now  and 
then  fancy  it  the  evidence  of  divine  favor,  and  regjfcrd  their  visions  as 
truth  supernaturally  communicated,  although  others  may  see  in  most 
cases  merely  a disturbed  imagination : It  is  not  very  difficult  to  believe 
that,  in  occasionally  a single  case,  a remarkable  coincidence  of  favorable 
causes  may  bring  forth  declarations  of  such  seeming  truth  and  power 
that,  as  Carlyle  says  in  the  case  of  Mahomet,  a hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people  may  live  upon  them  for  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years. 

w After  his  fits  or  trances , says  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  Mahomet  wrote  the 
many  several  parts  or  chapters  of  his  Koran,  as  newly  inspired  and 
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diet&ted  from  Heaven,  and  left  in  them  that  which  to  us,  and  in  its 
translations,  looks  like  a wild  fantastic  rhapsody  of  his  visions  and 
dreams,  or  rather  of  his  fantastical  imaginations  and  inventions,  but  has 
ever  appeared  among  all  his  followers  as  a book  sacred  and  divine $ 
whioh  shows  the  strange  difference  of  conceptions  among  men.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


[Continued.’] 

Series  is  the  form  under  which  the  co-ordination  and  subordination  of 
things,  according  to  order  and  degrees,  ultimately  present  themselves* 
The  whole  body  is  a series,  which  may  be  looked  at  either  generally, 
from  above  to  below,  as  comprising  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdo- 
men ; or  universally,  from  within  to  without,  as  divisible  into  the  three 
spheres  already  alluded  to.  All  the  organs  of  each  region  are  a series ; 
each  organ  in  itself  is  a series  ; and  every  part  in  each  organ  likewise. 
In  short,  every  thing  is  a series  and  in  a series.  There  are  both  suc- 
cessive and  simultaneous  series,  but  the  latter  always  arise  from  the 
former.  Essences,  attributes,  accidents,  and  qualities  follow  their  sub- 
stances in  their  series.  Every  series  has  its  own  first  substance,  which 
is  more  or  less  universal  according  as  the  series  is  more  or  less  general. 
This  first  substance  is  its  simple,  unity,  or  least  form,  governing  in  the 
entire  series,  and  by  its  gradual  composition  forming  the  whole.  Each 
series  has  its  limits,  and  ranges  only  from  its  minimum  to  its  maximum. 
Whatever  transcends  those  limits  at  either  end,  becomes  part  of  another 
series.  The  compounds  of  all  series  represent  their  simples,  and  shew 
their  form,  nature,  and  mode  of  action.  The  Doctrine  of  Series  and 
Society  teaches  that  contiguity  and  continuity  of  structure,  and  indica- 
tive of  relationship  of  function,  and  that  what  goes  on  in  one  part  of  a 
series,  goes  on  also,  with  a determinable  variety,  in  all  the  other  parts  : 
wherefore  each  organ  is  to  be  judged  of,  and  analysed,  by  all  the  oth- 
ers that  are  above  and  around  it.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  series  is 
the  means  of  shewing  the  function  of  each  part  of  itself,  and  indeed  of 
analysing  that  function  into  a series  similar  to  that  of  the  whole  5 for  the 
least  in  every  series  must  represent  an  idea  of  its  universe.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  law,  the  point  becomes  a world  analogous  to  the  great 
world,  but  infinitely  more  perfect,  potent,  and  universal. 
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Such  is  a very  brief  illustration  of  the  Doctrines  of  Order  and  De- 
grees, Series  and  Sooiety,  from  which  it  will  be  evident  how  closely 
connected  these  Doctrines  are,  and  that  they  can  hardly  be  stated  with- 
out our  seeming  to  repeat  of  one  what  has  already  been  predicated  of  the 
others.  Degrees  appear  to  involve  the  distinct  progressions  of  creation 
from  above  to  below,  or  from  within  to  without : order,  to  appertain  to 
the  law  of  succession  observed  in  degrees,  whereby  rank  and  height 
are  given  to  excellence,  priority,  universality,  and  perfection ; series,  to 
involve  the  complex  of  the  whole  and  the  parts  when  created  and  coex- 
isting ; and  society,  to  be  the  law  of  contiguity  and  relationship  existing 
between  different  series,  and  between  the  parts  of  any  single  series. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  state  in  generals,  that  order  and 
degrees  involve  the  creating  and  successive,  series  and  sooiety,  the  cre- 
ated and  simultaneous.  But  as  we  have  said  before,  Swedenborg  never 
stated  these  doctrines  as  promised  in  the  “Animal  Kingdom,”  but  con- 
tented himself  with  using  them  as  analytic  instruments  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  body ; and  therefore  the  reader  will  learn  them  best  in  the 
way  of  example  and  illustration  in  the  Work  itself. 

The  Doctrine  of  Influx  involves  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  sub- 
stances, forms  and  forces  of  the  body  subsist,  as  they  at  first  existed^ 
from  the  higher  and  the  highest ; and  in  which  the  body  itself  subsists 
from  the  soul,  as  it  at  first  existed ; and  the  natural  world  from  the  spir- 
itual. But  there  is  not  only  an  influx  from  within,  but  also  from  with- 
out, and  by  virtue  of  both,  the  body,  which  otherwise  would  be  a mere 
power,  is  raised  into  an  active  force. # 

The  Doctrine  of  Correspondence  and  Representation  teaches  that  the 
natural  sphere  is  the  counterpart  of  the  spiritual,  and  presents  it  as  in  a 
mirror ; consequently  that  the  forms  and  processes  of  the  body  are  ima- 
ges of  the  forms  and  activities  of  the  soul,  and  when  seen  in  the  right 
order,  bring  them  forth  and  declare  them.  It  shows  that  nature  is  the 
type  of  which  the  spiritual  world  is  the  ante-type,  and  therefore  is  the 
first  school  for  instruction  in  the  realities  of  that  which  is  living  and 
eternal. 

The  Doctrine  of  Modification  teaches  the  laws  of  motion  and  change 
of  state  in  the  several  auras  or  atmospheres  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
spiritual  correspondents,  f 

What  was  stated  of  the  Doctrines  of  Order,  Degrees,  Series  end  So- 


• See  “ Auimal  Kingdom,”  vol.  II,  p.  559. 
t See  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  II,  p.  49. 
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eiety,  aa  mutually  supposing,  or  w 4 were  interpeuetyaticig  eapb  other, 
may  be  repeated  generally  pf  the  whole  of  these  doctrines,  and  this, 
because  they  are  all  but  so  many  varied  aspects  of  the  one  principle  of 
divine  truth  or  order.  Like  nature  itself  they  are  a series,  each  link  of 
which  involves  all  the  others. 

The  Doctrine  of  Series  and  Degrees  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Cor- 
respondence and  Representation,  teaches  that  there  is  a universal  anal- 
ogy between  all  the  spheres  of  creation,  material,  mental,  and  spiritual : 
and  also  between  nature  and  all  things  in  human  society.  The  circula- 
tion of  uses  in  the  body  perfectly  represents  tbe  free  intercourse  of 
man  with  man,  and  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  between  nation 
and  nation.  The  operations  that  go  on  in  the  body,  analogically  involve  all 
the  departments  of  human  industry ; nay,  and  infinitely  more,  both  in 
subdivision,  unity,  and  perfection.  There  is  not  an  art  or  trade,  wheth- 
er high  or  low,  so  long  as  it  be  of  good  use,  but  the  Creator  himself  has 
Adopted  and  professed  it  in  the  human  system.  Nay,  in  the  richness  of 
his  pervading  love,  the  very  prerogatives  of  the  mind  are  representa- 
tively applicable  to  the  body.  End,  cause,  and  effect,  as  existing  in 
Himself,  are  represented  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former.  Liber- 
ty and  rationality,  the  uuiversal  principles  of  humanity,  are  transplanted 
by  analogy  from  the  mind  into  the  body.  It  presents  an  analogon  of 
liberty,  in  that  every  organ,  part,  and  particle,  can  successfully  exeroise 
an  attraction  for  those  fluids  that  are  adapted  to  its  life  and  uses ; of  ra- 
tionality, in  that  it  acts  as  though  it  took  cognizanoe  of  the  adaptability, 
and  operates  upon  the  materials  demanded  and  supplied,  in  such  a man- 
ner as  will  best  secure  the  well  being  of  itself  and  of  the  whole 
system. 

This  may  account  to  the  reader  for  the  extremely  figurative  character 
of  Swedensborg’s  style,  and  shew  that  it  proceeded  from  the  reason  and 
not  from  the  imagination.  It  is  because  each  thing  is  a centre  to  the 
life  of  all  things,  that  each  may  freely  use  the  exponent  terms  of  all. 
Analagous  uses  in  the  body  and  the  soul  furnish  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  two,  and  the  possibility  and  the  means  of  intercourse. 
Had  Swedenborg  confined  himself  to  the  dry  straitness  of  what  is  now 
Called  science,  he  must  have  forfeited  the  end  he  had  in  view ; for  mat- 
ter, as  matter,  has  no  communion  with  spirit,  nor  death  with  life.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  body  should  be  tinctured  with  life  in 
all  possible  ways,  when  it  was  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction  respec- 
ting the  soul. 

10 
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1 But  it  is  time  to  instance  a few  of  the  results  to  which  the  above 
doctrines  lead  when  wisely  applied  to  the  living  body.  It  will,  howev- 
er, be  impossible  to  give  anything  beyond  the  merest  sketch  of  Sweden- 
borg’s physiology,  or  to  look  at  it  from  more  than  a single  point  of 
view.  He  himself  has  regarded  it  from  all  sides,  or  from  each  organ 
and  sphere  of  the  body,  and  given  what  may  be  called  a combined  proof 
of  its  correctness. 

The  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
form  one  grand  series  subservient  to  the  creation  of  the  blood.  This 
again  is  divided  into  three  inferior  series,  whereof  one  primarily  re- 
spects the  chyle,  another  the  serum,  and  a third  the  blood  already  form- 
ed. There  are  then  three  series  of  digestions  : 1,  The  alimentary 

canal  commencing  at  the  tongue  and  terminating  with  the  rectum,  per- 
forms as  many  distinct  digestions  of  the  food,  and  eliminates  from  it  as 
many  distinct  products,  as  the  canal  itself  has  distinct  divisions,  and  ar- 
ticulations. Thus  there  is  the  chyle  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  the 
chyle  of  the  stomach,  the  chyle  of  the  small  intestines,  and  the  chyle  of 
the  large  intestines,  and  all  these  chyles  subserve  the  blood  in  a succes- 
sive series,  coincide  in  its  formation,  and  ultimately  coexist  within  it  in 
a simultaneous  series.  When  the  chyle  has  been  inaugurated  into  the 
blood,  and  is  once  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  it  is  no  longer  called  chyle, 
but  serum.  2.  The  serum  is  the  object  of  the  second  digestion.  The 
finer  parts  of  it  therefore  are  secreted,  and  the  worthless  parts  are  ex- 
creted and  thrown  out,  just  as  was  before  the  ease  with  the  food.  The 
former  operation  is  performed  by  the  pancreas,  the  latter  by  the  kid- 
neys. 3.  The  blood  itself  is  the  object  of  the  third  digestion.  This 
process,  termed  by  Swedenborg  the  lustration  of  the  blood,  takes  place 
in  the  capillaries  and  glandular  elements  all  over  the  system,  but  speci- 
fically in  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  the  liver.  As  in  the  first  series 
there  are  various  menstrua  or  media  between  the  chyle  and  the  blood 
namely,  in  the  mouth,  the  Saliva ; in  the  stomach,  the  gastric  juice,  which 
is  the  saliva  potentialized  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the  stomach ; * in 
the  small  intestines  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  hepatic  and  cystic  biles  ^ 
and  in  the  large  iritestines  the  liquid  distilled  from  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendage of  the  coscum ; so  in  each  of  the  other  series  corresponding  men- 
strua are  required  and  applied.  The  blood  of  the  pancreas,  and  the 
blood  of  the  spleen  deprived  of  its  serum  by  the  pancreas,  serve  in  the 
liver  as  a menstruum  for  refining  the  chyle  and  lustrating  the  blood* 

* See  u Animal  Kingdom,”  vol.  I,  p.  122,  note  (a)  p.  133,  note  (y.) 
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The  lymph  is  a kind  of  ultimate  saliva  which  digests  the  chyle  as  the 
common  saliva  digests  the  food.  The  lymph  of  the  spleen,  for  instance, 
digests  the  chyle  in  the  mesentery,  as  its  blood  digests  the  chyle  and 
blood  in  the  liver.  In  short,  a3  all  the  abdominal  viscera  form  one  se- 
ries of  uses,  so  the  lowest  and  largest  form  of  that  series  may  be  taken 
as  an  exponent  of  the  whole ; and  it  will  then  be  found  that  all  these 
organs  are  high  evolution  of  the  alimentary  tube,  digesting  finer  and 
finer  aliments,  (for  the  blood  itself  is  the  essential  aliment  of  the  body,) 
and  throwing  out  subtler  and  subtler  excrements  or  impurities.  Thus 
the  liver  is  the  stomach  of  the  chyle  and  blood ; and  the  ductus  hepati- 
cus  and  the  gall-bladder  and  ductus  cysticus  are  respectively  analogous 
in  their  proper  series  to  the  small  and  the  large  intestines. 

The  viscera  of  the  thorax  also  minister  to  the  blood.  The  heart  is  a 
chemical  organ  for  preparing  liquids  to  enter  into  its  composition,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  circulation.  It  separates  the 
blood  into  two  parts,  a purer  and  a grosser ; the  purer  it  sends  away 
through  the  lucinae  underneath  the  columns  on  its  inner  surface,  by  a 
series  of  ducts  into  the  coronary  vessels,  which  are  the  true  veins  of 
the  heart,  f the  grosser  into  the  lungs.  Thus  it  also  is  an  organ  of 
blood-digestion  or  sanguification.  The  lungs  have  three  general  func- 
tions : 1.  They  lustrate  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  especially  in  regard 
to  its  chyle  or  serum ; their  office  in  this  respect  being  analogous  to  that 
of  the  kidneys  in  the  abdomen.  2.  They  feed  the  blood  with  serial  and 
ethereal  chyle,  as  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  with  terrestrial  chyle.  3. 
They  call  forth  the  powers  of  nil  the  organs  of  the  body  by  respiration* 
With  respect  to  the  last-named  of  these  offices  of  the  lungs,  namely, 
that  they  supply  the  body  and  all  its  parts  with  motion,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  the  “ Animal  Kingdom,”  and  not  less 
wonderful  in  its  consequences  than  in  its  simplicity  and  obvious  truth. 


MEDICAL  CASES. 


CLAIRVOYANT  Examination  of  Mr.  — * , by  C.  Eaker: 

“ This  patient’s  system  is  very  much  deranged — there  is  much  gene- 
ral debility,  and  considerable  of  low  internal  fever.  The  lining  mem- 


t On  this  subject  examine  Swedenborg’s  " Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,’1 
tr.  459. 
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brane  of  the  lungs  are  very  much  irritated,  and  also  of  the  stomach* 
The  liver  is  quite  torpid,  and  the  digestive  organs  are  Weak. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  derangements,  is  loading  the  stomach 
with  too  great  quantities  of  food  ; and  especially  with  too  great  a varie- 
ty of  dishes  at  the  same  meal,  which  over  exercises  the  digestive  or-* 
gans,  and  consequently  weakens  and  debilitates  them.  It  also  produces 
too  great  a fomentation  in  the  stomach,  which  creates  inflamation,  and 
fever  is  the  result.  From  long  standing,  and  a continuation  of  the  same 
cause,  the  disease  has  spread  from  one  organ  to  another,  until  the  whole 
system  has  become  equally  involved  in  the  general  derangement.” 
Remedies . — “ 1-4  lb.  Cherry  Bark  ; 2 oz.  Dandelion  Root ; 1 1-2  oz. 
Lady  Slipper;  1 oz.  Blood  Root;  2 1-2  oz  Elecampane  ; 2 oz.  Solo- 
mail  Seal;  1 1-2  oz.  Mandrake;  2 oz.  Liver  Wort— make  into  half 
a gallon  of  syrup,  and  add  one  pint  of  best  brandy.  Let  the  patient 
take  half  a wine  glass  full  three  times  per  day.” 

2dly.  li  Take  one  drachm  of  ex.  Dandelion ; 1 oz.  Sulphate  of  Iron  ; 
1 oz.  Carbonate  of  Potash  ; 1 oz.  Gum  Myrrh — Make  into  five  grain 
pills — dose,  one  three  times  per  day.” 
cc  The  Magneto-Electrical  Machine  should  be  applied  once  per  day 
for  two  weeks.  The  tregative  pole  should  be  placed  over  the  region  of 
the  liver  and  stomach,  and  the  positive  passed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  spinal  column.” 

u The  patient  should  spunge  his  system  all  over  about  every  third 
evening  with  tepid  water  made  caustic  with  salsoda,  and  every  morning 
with  cold  saline  water. 

The  alkaline  bath  will  tend  to  remove  the  gummy  matter,  which  set* 
ties  on  the  surface,  and  the  saline  bath  will  strengthen  the  capillory 
system,  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions  properly*” 

If  the  patient  will  rigidly  adhere  to  this  course  of  treatment,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  very  careful  to  eat  but  little  at  a meal,  he  will  soon 
recover  his  health.  He  may  eat  whatever  his  appetite  craves ; but  he 
must  recollect  to  eat  but  little  at  a time  of  any  one  dish,  and  the  simpler 
his  meals  the  better.” 

“ The  patient  should  spend  several  weeks  in  the  country,  mid  take 
considerable  exercise  on  horseback — should  quit  studying,  and  attend  to 
the  developing  of  his  physical  powers.  These  have  been  very  much 
impaired  by  over  mental  exercise.” 

, This  patient  followed  the  prescription,  and  long  since  recovered  his 
health*  When  this  examination  was  made,  he  was  a mere  skeleton,  and 
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fiurly  staggered  at  he  walked  with  weakness.  His  appetite  was  vora- 
cious, and  he  had  indulged  it  until  he  was  nearly  past  recovery.  He 
had  exhausted  the  skill  of  the  Old  School  without  receiving  any  bene* 
fit,  and  applied  to  us  as  a last  resort. 

We  have  used  Clairvoyance  a long  time  in  our  practice,  and  have  al- 
ways found  it  more  successful  than  our  most  sanguine  expectations 
could  have  anticipated.  It  is  truly  strange,  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
resorted  to  by  the  Medical  Faculty — especially  the  thousands  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  its  wonderful  power  in  developing  disease.  It 
is  a matter  of  no  small  importance  to  a physician,  to  know  correctly  the 
internal  condition  of  his  patients. 

Physicians  may  judge  pretty  correctly  by  external  symptoms,  we  ad- 
mit ; but  in  how  many  instances  are  they  completely  mistaken,  and  nev- 
er discover  their  error  until  it  is  quite  too  late ! Thousands  have  thus 
died,  ah ! more ! — have  been  killed,  who  might  have  been  saved,  had 
the  physician  correctly  understood  their  disease.  We  boldly  challenge 
the  world  for  success  in  practice,  and  not  in  a dogmatical  presumptive 
spirit,  as  many  will  undoubtedly  suppose;  but  the  facts  will  prove  that 
it  is  modestly  true. 

We  are  bound  to  no  narrow,  nor  even  to  that  much  lauded  middle 
course,  in  our  practice;  but  our  system  of  practice  is  as  broad  as  our 
perception,  and  as  deep  as  our  judgment,  and  as  sure  and  as  safe  as  the 
union  of  the  whole  of  nature’s  remedial  agents,  which  are  known  to  us, 
could  possibly  render  medical  science,  in  the  hands  of  fallible  man. 
The  mineral  and  the  vegetable  ; the  Hydropathic  and  the  Duodynamie, 
or  Magnetopathic,  are  all  used  as  necessity  requires. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  based  upon  the  mineral,  and  the  animal 
upon  the  vegetable.  The  vegetable  kingdom  modifies  and  prepares  the 
mineral  kingdom  for  the  support  of  the  animal — hence,  we  choose  the 
principle  of  our  medicines  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  ani- 
mal is  intimately  connected  with  the  mineral,  and  man  combines  within 
himself  particularly  the  principles  of  the  whole — hence,  again  the  jus- 
tice, and  great  probability,  that  all  are  subservient  to  him  in  disease,  as 
well  as  in  health. 

We  feel  conscientious  in  the  course  which  we  pursue,  and  the  result 
of  our  practice  warrants  us  in  its  continuance.  Although  patients  fall 
thick  and  fast  around  us ; yet  we  have  raised  every  patient  by  these 
means,  who  has  fallen  in  our  hands  since  last  February.  (1 ) Not  for  the 
reason  either,  that  few  have  fallen  in  our  hands,  nor  for  the  want  of  se- 
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vere  cases  to  test  the  correctness  of  our  practice.  We  have  had  as 
much . practice  as  we  could  attend  to,  and  much  of  it  were  of  the 
most  aggravated  cases,  having  been  given  up  by  other  physicians,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  our  hands  at  the  eleventh  hour* 
We  are  very  positive,  however,  that  without  the  aid  of  Clairvoyance, 
we  should  make  many  failures. 

(1)  Note. — The  case  rdeferre  to  here  is  reported  in  the.  first  number  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  work. 


Oskalooka,  Iowa,  July  28th,  1846. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St . Louis  Magnet : 

Dear  Sir — How  melancholy  it  is  to  see  the  want  of  a more  general 
information  among  the  Medical  Faculty.  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
are  already  in  possession  of  all  the  knowledge,  collectable  upon  the 
sublime  and  intricate  science  of  their  profession.  We  hope  to  see  the 
time  arrive,  when  they  will  expand  the  caliber  of  their  minds,  and  lay 
aside  their  dogmatical  prejudices,  and  investigate  for  truth,  and  not  for 
a particular  theory  5 which  is  so  destructive  to  the  gaining  of  general  in- 
formation, and  progressive  improvement  in  medical  science. 

My  object  is  to  call  your  attention  to  a case,  in  our  neighborhood, 
which  has  completely  baffled  the  skill  of  our  regular  physicians. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  My  opinion  is,  Mesmerism 
will  explain  the  phenomena,  and  remove  the  disease. 

The  case  is  this,  a child  about  seven  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a Mr. 
Sprague,  has  for  some  time  been  laboring  under  some  singular  derange- 
ment of  her  nervous  system.  She  goesjnto  spasms,  in  which  th^mus- 
cles  contract  and  relax  in  rapid  successions,  throwing  her  body  in  every 
pqssible  position.  She  remains  in  this  condition  for  a few  minutes, 
when  she  either  returns  to  her  natural  state  or  appears  to  rest  in  pro- 
found sleep.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  she  will  talk  to  you  as  ra- 
tional as  when  in  her  natural  state  5 and  will  even  tell  of  occurrences 
about  which  she  knows  nothing  when  in  her  proper  mind.  She  has 
from  seven  to  eight  of  these  spasms  within  the  course  of  a week ; they 
frequently  last  from  seven  to  eight  hours.  When  talking  about  her 
strange  disease  in  her  presenoe,  she  will  go  into  spasms.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  holclher  in  bed,  while  under 
the  influence  of  this  nervous  derangement 
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When  she  comes  out  of  these  spasms,  and  returns  to  her  natural  con- 
dition, her  health  is  as  good  apparently,  as  it  previously  had  been.  She 
is  of  a bilio-nervous  temperament,  very  lively,  conversant,  and  fond  of 
play — more  so  than  most  children  of  her  age.  What  is  still  more 
strange  in  respect  to  her  disease  is,  that  she  recollects  nothing  that  oc- 
curs while  thus  affected.  She  awakes  up  from  these  long  and  strange 
sleeps,  as  if  aroused  from  a mesmeric  slumber,  and  immediately  recov- 
ers her  natural  tone  and  energy.  She  has  been  affected  in  tliis  manner 
for  some  twelve  months. 

She  has  been  under  a mild  course  of  mercury,  and  freely  blistered 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  any  irritation  that  might  be  present  in  the 
medulla-spinalis.  These  I believe  are  the  principal  facts  in  the  case 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  which  I cheerfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Your  advice  in  this  case  would  be  greatfully  received. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

J.  H.  CHITWOOD. 

In  this  case  we  would  advise  the  use  of  Mesmerism,  or  the  Magneto- 
Machine.  We  have  entire  confidence,  that  either  one  of  these  reme- 
dial agents  properly  applied,  or  both  of  them  as  necessity  may  require 
would  produce  a radical  cure.  Should  this  course  fail,  we  would  ad- 
vise the  aid  of  clairvoyance.  This  is  a strange  case,  and  in  the  days  of 
Glanville,  who  reported  the  facts  which  are  embodied  in  the  articles 
De  Obfuscationibus,  she  would  have  been  considered  bewitched.  But 
Science,  the  savior  of  the  world,  has  nearly  disarmed  the  people  of  two 
most  powerful  weapons — ignorance  and  superstition.  All  effects  are 
now  referred  to  natural  causes,  which,  if  properly  understopd,  may  -be 
modified,  if  not  removed. 

• 


[From  the  Water  Cure  Advocate.] 

MODES  OF  USING  THE  WATER  CURE. 


The  following  modes  of  using  water  as  a curative  agent,  are  extract- 
ed from  the  “ Philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure,”  written  by  Balbirnie. 
The  work  from  which  we  copy  is  published  in  cheap  form,  (five  copies 
for  one  dollar,)  by  Wilson  & Company,  New  York.  It  should  be  read 


by  every  one  who  cares  for  his  own  health,  or  the  health  of  others. 
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THE  RUBBING  WET  SHEET. 

This  is  an  intermediate  process  between  ablutions  and  immersion  in 
the  cold  bath,  whether  of  the  half  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body ; and  is 
therefore  another  of  the  preparatory  measures  of  treatment.  A large 
coarse  linen  sheet  adapted  at  once  to  imbibe  water  and  to  excite  friction, 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  or  allowed  to  be  dripping,  is  dexterously 
thrown  as  an  envelope  round  the  body  : the  patient  at  the  same  moment 
commences  friction  on  the  fore  part  of  his  person,  while  an  assistant 
plies  the  same  process  on  all  the  posterior  parts.  This  rubbing  may 
be  continued  from  two  to  five  minutes,  when  the  skin  becomes  much 
reddened,  and  a comfortable  glow  is  felt.  A dry  sheet  is  then  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  a very  exhilarating  reaction  ensues. 

This  kind  of  bath  is  a more  invigorating  agent  than  mere  ablution  ; 
because  its  momentary  shock  is  more  decided ; evaporation  from  the 
surface  is  prevented ; and  a greater  amount  of  friction  is  permitted.  The 
temperature  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  fric- 
tion, must  be  apportioned  to  the  delicacy  of  the  patient  and  the  nature 
of  the  case.  This  is  the  cheapest,  the  readiest,  and  the  best  of  all  port- 
able baths.  It  is  a convenient  application  at  home,  and  no  incumbrance 
on  a journey  ; realizing  the  advantages  of  the  shower  and  plunge  baths, 
without  their  occasional  disadvantages,  and  always  at  hand. — “ Delectat 
domi,  non  impedit  foris,  pernoctat  nobliscum  peregrinatur,  rusticator.” 

THE  SHALLOW,  OR  HALF  BATH. 

This  is  the  common  oblong  bath  used  in  our  bed-rooms  but  containing 
only  from  three  inches  to  one  foot  depth  of  water,  of  various  tempera- 
tures as  the  case  may  require.  This  bath  is  used  in  two  opposite 
modes,  and  Ivith  two  very  distinct  intentions.  It  serves,  in  one  class 
of  cases,  as  a preparation  for  the  full  bath  5 and  it  answers  admirably  in 
another  class  of  cases,  where  a prolonged  continuance  in  the  bath  is 
wanted  to  produce  a derivative  effect. 

1.  With  the  first  object  it  is  frequently  used  morning  and  evening, 
and  commonly  after  “ unpacking  from  the  wet  sheet.  The  patient  re- 
mains in  it  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  being  well  rubbed  by  an  assistant, 
and  himself  joining,  if  possible,  in  the  operation : a few  basins  or  buck- 
ets of  cold  water  are  generally  thrown  over  him,  before  he  rises  from 
the  bath.  Exercise  is  advisable  to  be  taken  after  this,  as  after  all  the 
other  baths. 

2.  The  second  object  for  which  the  shallow-bath  is  employed,  constU 

' i 
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tntes  it  the  c decus  et  tutamen’  of  Priessnitz ; demonstrating  at  once  the 
resources  of  his  system,  and  achieving  some  of  the  highest  triumphs  of 
his  genius.  In  persons  suddenly  stricken  down  by  violent  maladies— 4ft 
inflammatory  attacks — in  congestions  of  the  nobler  organs — or  when 
collapse  of  the  vital  and  voluntary  powers  exact  the  alternative  of  ob- 
taining speedy  reaction  or  incurring  sudden  death — in  such  cases, 
prompt  and  powerful  measures  directed  by  soundest  judgment  can  alone 
save  the  patient : this  means,  or  without  its  ally  before-mentioned,  is 
the  single  resource  and  the  sole  warranty  of  hope.  The  temperature 
the  bath  for  this  purpose  must  be  lowered,  and  its  duration  prolonged 
from  one  to  four  or  six  hours,  with  continued  friction,  until  reaction 
consecutive  fever,  or  derivation  to  the  extremities,  is  decidedly  estate 
lished. 

THE  FULL  BATH  OR  GENERAL  COLD  BATHING. 


This  is  of  immemorial  usage,  whether  in  sea,  river,  or  lake,  both  as 
a curative  agent  in  disease,  and  a preservative  in  health.  Its  genial  ac- 
tion depends  on  the  degree  of  shock  received,  and  the  amount  of  reac- 
tion ensuing.  Much  fallacy  prevails  as  well  among  the  learned  as  the 
illiterate  as  to  the  supposed  danger  of  cold  bathing,  when  the  body  is 
bedewed  with  perspiration.  The  practice  of  Priessnitz,  and  of  ancient 
and  modern  nations,  shews  with  how  little  risk,  and  how  much  benefit, 
the  body  covered  with  sweat,  may  be  plunged  into  cold  water,  or  rolled 
in  the  snow.  But  the  same  holds  true  with  the  body  freely  perspiring 
from  active  exercise ; provided  there  be  no  material  struotural  alteration 
of  the  heart,  lungs  or  great  vessels ; and  the  system  is  not  in  a state  of 
decided  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  It  is  a customary  thing  for  school-boys 
in  the  summer  season,  in  the  brief  mid-day  interval  of  their  classes,  to 
run  to  the  bathing  spots  of  rivers  or  canals,  and  plunge  into  the  water 
in  profuse  perspiration.  This  the  writer  has  done  and  hundreds  of  his 
school-fellows,  hundreds  of  times,  not  only  without  any  bad  effects  but 
with  great  advantage.  Animals  when  pursuing  their  prey,  or  escaping 
from  their  pursuers,  invariably  take  through  all  opposing  waters,  and 
emerge  from  the  bath  not  only  unharmed  but  invigorated.  This  aquatic 
hardihood  may,  with  a very  little  preparation,  be  safely  tested  through* 
cut  the  severest  weather  of  winter,  if  a smart  walk  be  taken  after,  as 
well  as  before  it.  But  this  is  counsel  only  to  the  strong  in  limb  and 
valiant  in  heart  Those  with  whom  it  agrees  will  not  soon  regret  the 
roQommendation  or  decline  the  practice. 
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In  the  water  cure  treatment,  before  taking  the  cold  bath,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  is  duly  raised,  the  circulation  equalized,  and  visceral 
irritation  soothed  by  the  wet  sheet  fomentation  ; much  more  rarely  now, 
and  very  properly  so,  by  the  sweating  blanket*  The  shock  is  thus 
more  general  and  the  reaction  more  complete.  The  strength,  spirits 
and  appetite  are  all  simultaneously  increased.  The  early  morning  is 
the  best  time  for  this  bath : but  it  may  be  repeated  with  great  benefit 
more  than  once  during  the  day,  if  the  immersion  be  but  momentary,  and 
the  system  possessed  of  tolerable  vigor.  The  patient  must  never  re- 
main in  the  bath  until  he  feels  chilly  except  under  febrile  excitement. 
The  more  active  exercise  while  in  the  bath,  as  by  swimming,  the  better. 
Under  severe  crisis,  as  well  as  in  the  bodily  conditions  formerly  men- 
tioned, cold  bathing  for  its  stimulant  effect,  is  obviously  improper. 

THE  HIP  BATH. 


Had  Priessnitz  done  nothing  else  than  develop©  the  manifold  and 
manifest  advantages  of  this  energetic  remedy,  he  would  still  have  done 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  posterity.  Its  powerful 
aid  is  had  recourse  too,  to  accomplish  two  opposite  intentions. 

I.  As  a tonic,  stimulant,  solvent,  anti-spasmodic,  and  anodyne,  in  ob- 
struction, engorgements,  chronic  irritation,  and  acute  inflammations  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  and  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

II.  As  a powerful  derivative  in  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

According  as  either  of  these  intentions  is  to  be  accomplished,  so  is 
die  temperature,  duration,  and  frequency  of  the  bath  to  be  varied.  Tbs 
person  is  covered  while  in  the  bath,  all  except  the  parts  immersed.  The 
water  usually  reaches  the  height  of  the  navel,  and  the  tub  is  only  large 
enough  to  admit  of  free  motion  of  the  hands  and  arms  for  rubbing.  The 
temperatures  varies  from  40  deg.  to  60  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  the  dura- 
tion in  it  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour  or  longer.  While  in 
die  bath,  the  patient  to  employ  himself  in  thoroughly  rubbing  the  belly, 
•ides  and  loins,  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other.  Very 
•oon  the  first  chill  of  the  bath  subsides,  and  the  heat  of  the  water  by 
degrees  equalizes  itself  to  nearly  that  of  the  body.  If  the  stay  "in  it 
therefore  be  prolonged,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  the  water  once  or 
aftener. 

To  fulfil  the  first  intention  specified,  the  temperature  must  approach 
the  higher  range  given,  that  is  near  60  deg.,  and  its  duration  need  w4 
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exceed  20  min. ; but  the  bath  should  be  repeated  sereral  times  a day  j 
on  quitting  it,  reaction  is  further  promoted  with  a hard  friction  with  a 
coarse  dry  towel.  Two  of  such  baths  per  diem  is  a usual  dose ; in  spo- 
cial  cases,  and  for  a short  time,  five  or  six  a day  may  be  taken  as  in  se- 
vere constipation,  chronic  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  passive  uterine  hcemorr- 
hage,  uterine  and  vesical  catarrh  of  a profuse  character. 

To  fulfill  the  second  indication,  the  water  must  be  colder,  the  dura- 
tion in  it  more  prolonged,  and  the  friction  more  severe.  To  aid  its  de- 
rivative effect,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  apply  evaporating  bandages 
t o the  head  or  chest,  according  to  the  existing  disease  to  be  combatted. 

The  best  time  for  the  administration  of  hip  baths  is  between  meal 
hours,  when  the  stomach  is  not  loaded ; and  the  indispensable  exercise 
can  be  made  both  to  precede  and  to  succeed  the  bath.  The  muscularity 
of  hip  there  prolonged  use  induces,  is  very  striking. 


THE  HEAD  BATH. 

This  is  a highly  energetic  remedy  used  in  determinations  of  blood  to 
the  head,  the  delirium  of  fever  (the  patient  being  in  the  wet  sheet,) 
headaches,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  rheumatism  of  the  scalp  neuralgia, 
ophthalmic  diseases,  deafness,  loss  of  smell  and  taste. 

The  patient  lies  on  a rug  or  matress,  and  the  back  of  the  head  is  pla- 
ced in  a shallow  basin  containing  from  two  to  four  inches  depth  of  cold 
water.  Each  side  of  the  head  is  also  placed  in  the  water  in  succession. 
The  duration  of  the  bath  may  be  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  At 
the  conclusion  the  head  is  to  be  well  dried  and  rubbed  with  a towel. 
This  friction,  however,  is  only  allowable  where  there  is  no  inflammatory 
action  to  combat. 

The  frequent  and  prolonged  effusion  of  cold  water  upon  the  head,  even 
to  the  production  of  intense  pain  from  the  chill,  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful tonics  of  the  nervous  centres  ; and  has  been  long  our  main  anchor 
of  hope,  when  combating  with  the  old . weapons,  Hypocondriasis  and 
other  nervous  affections.  This  constitutes  a very  essential  element  of 
the  treatment  of  these  complaints  by  a reverend  practitioner  in  London 
of  some  celebrity. 


THE  FOOT  BATH. 


Unless  in  sprains  and  local  injuries,  this  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
. used  as  a derivative  bath  in  affections  of  the  head,  chest,  stomach,  intes- 
. tines  and  uterus.  For  this  purpose  the  water  should  be  from  two  to 
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oix  inches  deep,  and  the  whole  foot,  sole,  ancles  and  legs  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly rubbed  with  firm  hands,  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour; 
changing  the  water  as  it  gets  hot.  The  feet  must  be  warmed  by  exer- 
cise both  before  and  after  the  bath.  This  is  the  remedy,  p^r  excellence 
for  habitual  cold  feet.  It  is  an  effectual  controller  of  uterine  hemorr- 
hage. If  the  determination  of  blood  to  higher  organs  still  continues, 
wet  compresses  to  them  (uncovered  by  dry  bandages)  will  be  occasion- 
ally necessary. 

PARTIAL  BATHS. 

The  application  of  partial  baths,  adapted  to  different  members  of  the 
body,  has  been  considered  as  a proof  of  Priessnitz’s  admirable  tact  and 
knowledge  of  derivation.  If  the  bandages  in  question  are  heating  ban- 
dages, i.  e.  wet  compresses  covered  by  dry  ones,  so  as  to  prevent  evap- 
oration, then  the  proof  is  valid,  and  the  praise  deserved.  For  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  such  a bandage  is  to  determine  a molimen  of  the 
fluids  to  the  part  whereon  it  is  applied  ; of  course  diverting  them — de- 
riving them  from  neighboring  localities,  and  at  their  expense.  Tins  is 
at  least  the  received  theory  of  derivation  or  eounter-irritation.  But  if, 
as  we  take  it,  Priessnitz’s  practice  is  to  plaoe  a higher  part  of  an  affect- 
ed member — as  an  elbow  or  a knee  in  the  case  of  an  injury  in  the  hand 
or  foot — in  a constant  cold  bath,  or  to  cover  it  with  compresses  con- 
stantly renewed  before  they  evaporate  or  get  warm  5 his  object  then  is, 
Sedation — to  lessen  the  molimen  hcemorrhagieum  to  the  part  in  another 
way,  and  shews  his  conceptions  of  the  varied  operation  of  water,  and 
his  strong  inductive  powers  in  turning  them  to  practical  account — a tact 
and  discrimination  greater  than  in  the  other  case  at  least  5 as  using  the 
better  means  to  attain  the  same  end.  The  leg-bath,  or  arm-bath,  when 
uloer's,  fixed  pains,  skin  diseases,  nodes,  &c.,  affect  any  of  the  extremi- 
ties, are  highly  useful  applications : according  to  the  duration  of  the 
both  and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  a sedative,  stimulant,  revulsive 
or  anodyne  effect  is  produced.  The  ear-bath  and  finger-bath,  belong  to 
the  same  category. 


We  have  received  a new jBxchange-r-the  “Gem  of  Science,” — a 
neat  semi-monthly,  devoted  to  general  science  and  literature.  It  is 
truly  what  its  name  indicates,  and  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  order 
and  value  of  its  contents.  It  is  published  semi-monthly,  by  Sanford  & 
Brothers,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  ONE  DOLLAR  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance. Address  Sanford  & Brothers,  post-paid,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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RENOVATION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  a generally  admitted  physiological  fact,  that  the  animal  body  is 
renovated  once  at  least  within  seven  years.  The  length  of  time  requi- 
red to  renovate  the  system  is  probably  very  materially  modified  by  the 
age  and  health  of  the  animal.  The  youth,  whose  system  is  healthy, 
active,  and  buoyant,  is  no  doubt  thrown  off  and  replenished  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  aged,  whose  systems  act  slower,  and  more  sluggish,  and 
are  less  healthy.  Hence,  the  aged  become  stiff  and  inactive,  while  the 
youth  are  suple  and  more  active. 

There  may  be  instances,  however,  in  which  disease — a spell  of  sick- 
ness materially  facilities  the  renovating  forces  5 at  least  the  decomposing 
force,  which  throws  off  the  worn  out  matter.  This  causes  patients  to 
waste  away  very  rapidly,  and  soon  become  very  much  diminished  in 
size  and  strength. 

It  is  a law  of  matter,  to  be  constantly  changing  its  form,  size,  weight, 
color,  motion,  &c.,  and  position  in  space.  These  changes  are  effects, 
and  the  causes  which  produce  them  are  the  positive  and  negative  forces 
of  nature,  or  the  attractive  and  repulsive.  The  one  attracts  bodies  and 
unites  them  together,  and  the  other  separates  them,  and  rends  (hem 
asunder.  The  least  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  chemistry  impres- 
ses us,  with  the  remarkable  susceptibility  of  molecular  or  dissolved 
matter,  to  combine  in  a great  variety  of  proportions,  producing  new 
forms,  with  a modification  of  all  the  attributes,  or  properties  of  matter. 
This  law  of  change  is  as  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  matter  as  formj 
size,  &c.,  or  any  other  property  of  matter. 

We  wish  here,  in  few  words,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  rea- 
ders the  intelligence  of  matter.  We  may  take  two  kinds  of  matter  in  a 
dissolved  state,  and  they  will  combine  in  certain  proportions,  and  pro- 
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duce  a different  substance ; and  then  we  may  take  a third  substance  in  a 
proper  dissolved  state)  and  add  to  this  compound)  and  the  two  first  will 
separate,  and  one  or  the  other  will  unite  with  the  last  added  substance 
and  form  a different  compound ; and  the  rejected  substance  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, or  thrown  down.  Here  we  observe  a glimmer  of  intelligence 

a power  inherent  m matter  to  choose*  Was  it  not  true  that  intelli- 
gence is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  consequently  pos- 
sessed by  the  very  infinitesimal  particles  of  matter,  it  never  could  be 
manifested  through  the  congregated  masses  of  matter.  We  might  as 
well  talk  about  education  creating  mind,  as  that  a peculiar  organization 
creates  mind  or  intelligence.  Education  cannot  create  anything  it  only 
cultivates  or  improves  that  which  is  all  ready  created.  The  same  is  true 
of  organization,  it  only  develops  mind  or  intelligence  in  a peculiar,  man- 
ner ; it  does  not  create  it.  Mind  or  intelligence  is  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  matter,  and  is  inseperably  connected  with  it,  and  every  new 
organization  manifests  a portion  of  this  universal  mind,  in  a modified 
form  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence,  the  solution  of  the  variety  of  minds, 
and  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

This  renovating  power  in  the  animal  economy  is  carried  on  through 
the  agency  of  this  general  intelligence.  The  raw,  or  gross  material  is  ta- 
ken into  the  mouth,  masticated,  and  passed  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is 
dissolved  by  a chemical  process,  and  properly  prepared  to  be  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  body,  and  deposited  in  accordance  with  its  chemico- 
electrical  affinity.  Those  molecules,  or  infinitesimal  particles  of  matter, 
whieh  were  the  constituent  particles  of  the  raw  material  which  was 
thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  dissolved,  are  recombined  in  a variety  of 
proportions,  and  suited  to  replenish  the  various  organs  and  systems  of 
the  animal  economy.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  osseous  system,  the 
muscular  system,  and  the  nervous  system,  and  every  organ  pertaining 
to  the  body — their  secretions  and  excretions  are  all  manufactured  awl 
replenished  from  the  same  material*  Hence,  the  sublime  fact  fully 
develops  itself,  that  nature  is  the  master  mechanic,  for  out  of  one  sim- 
ple substance  she  manufactures  all  her  tools,  and  out  of  the  same  sim- 
ple substance  with  these  tools,  she  builds  up  and  sustains  the  whole 
variety  of  nature. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  show  how  these  particles  of  matter,  after 
they  have  subserved  their  purpose  in  the  system  and  become  worn  out, 
are  thrown  off.  And  in  due  time  we  will  not  forget  to  show  that  the 
mind  is  subject  to  the  same  physiological  laws. 

[ Continued.  ] 
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Franklin,  Mo.,  August  20th  1846. 

Dr.  7Y  J.  McNair : 

Dear  Sir — While  in  your  office  a few  weeks  since,  I witnessed  an 
examination  of  a patient,  by  Mr.  C.  Baker,  Clairvoyant,  which  I deem 
worthy  the  notice  of  your  readers,  provided  you  think  proper  to  give  it 
a place  in  your  interesting  pamphlet,  “ The  Magnet.”  And  what 
teems  to  make  it  still  more  interesting,  the  individual  examined  was 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  examiner.  The  reason  why  I had  the  in- 
dividual examined,  were  the  following : first,  because  I had  undertaken 
to  cure  the  patient,  and  thought  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  both  of  us  : and 
secondiy,  because  I thought  it  was  a case  beyond  the  reach  of  fraud, 
and  would  furnish  the  most  demonstrative  evidence  either  against  or  in 
favor  of  the  science  ; at  least  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  the  circumstan- 
ces were  these : Sir,  I was  a stranger  both  to  you  and  Mr.  Eaker,  or 
at  least  you  were  both  strangers  to  me,  and  I have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  you  never  had  even  heard  of  the  individual,  whom  I intended 
to  have  examined,  but  if  my  memory  serve  me  rightly,  I told  you  that 
I wished  an  individual  examined,  and  immediately  you  called  Mr.  Eaker 
in,  and  told  him  that  I wished  to  be  examined;  without  anything  more 
of  importance  being  said,  you  and  he  took  your  seats,  and  in  about  three 
minutes  and  one  half,  the  magnetised  seemed  to  be  in  the  mesmeric  sleep. 
When  you  bound  his  eyes  about  with  a thick  handkerchief,  and  request- 
ed him  to  travel  with  me.  I then  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  placed  my 
mind  upon  the  patient,  but  in  a moment  withdrew  it  again,  to  speak  to 
you  concerning  the  propriety  of  noting  down  the  language  of  the  som- 
nambulist, and  he  immediately  remarked  why  he  has  been  there,  but  he 
has  came  back  again,  seeming  to  have  followed  my  mind  to  the  place  in 
a few  seconds. 

So  soon  as  you  were  ready  to  write,  I placed  my  mind  upon  the  pa- 
tient again,  and  in  about  one  fourth  of  a minute  he  said,  “Yes,  yes ! I 
see  her,  I see  her,  a young  lady;  why,  said  he,  that  is  a long  way  off, 
two  hundred  miles  or  upward.  And  then  said  I,  see  an  old  lady  and  an 
old  gentleman  there  ; these  three  compose  the  family.  Then  looking  at 
the  patient  again,  he  said  she  was  dsseased.  We  hope  to  be  pardoned 
here  for  not  giving  in  detail  the  examination.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  but  I shall  forbear,  least  I spin  on  too  far.  He  spoke  of 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  afflicted; 
spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  traced  it  from  one  part  of  the  system 
id  another,  until  finally  he  spoke  boldly  the  name  of  the  disease.  He 
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described  the  various  symptoms  as  accurately  and  as  minutely  as  an  at- 
tendant physician  could  have  done ; and  really,  I thought  more  so.  Af- 
ter the  examination  was  ended,  the  sleeping  doctor  made  out  a prescrip- 
tion, which  he  said  if  strictly  attended  to,  would  effect  a permanent  cure. 
All  has  been  well  attended  to,  and  we  sanguinely  hope  the  cure  per- 
formed. After  he  was  done  prescribing  for  the  patient,  I requested 
you  to  ask  him  if  the  patient  could  be  mesmerized ; he  answered  that 
she  could  partially,  but  not  thoroughly.  She  could  be  put  to  sleep,  but 
would  scare  and  rouse  up  again.  I then  wished  to  know  if  I could  be 
mesmerized  ; he  answered  “ No  !”  and  said  that  I was  a good  operator. 
I then  wished  to  know  if  I could  mesmerize  the  patient  5 and  when 
asked  the  question,  the  young  gentleman  laughed,  and  said  “ certainly,” 
I could  come  as  near  as  any  one  else,  for  I had  done  it,  which  was  even 
so  in  the  partial  manner  first  described.  You  then  asked  him  what  my 
profession  was,  and  he  answered  that  I was  preparing  to  practice  medi- 
cine. You  then  asked  him  if  that  was  all,  he  then  said  he  would  look 
again,  and  then  answered,  “ why  no,  no,  no,  he  does  this  way,”  (lift- 
ing his  hand  with  an  undulating  motion,)  he  talks  to  the  people,  you 
then  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  talking  to  the  people  P he  replied  why 
he  preaches  what  makes  speeches,  said  you ; no,  I tell  you,  said  he,  “ a 
preacher.”  There  was  not  the  least  variation  from  the  fact,  as  I knew 
them  to  exist  in  the  aforementioned  cases,  by  this  clairvoyant  examina- 
tion. These  things  seem  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  but  they  are  true ; 
therefore  we  cannot  discard  them,  or  distrust  the  science,  because  we 
cannot  understand  them  quite  so  well  as  simple  addition.  We  might 
discard  many  important  facts  upon  the  same  principle. 

Yours,  in  haste, 

J.  C.  HEBERLING. 

We  have  made  a number  of  examinations  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, with  perfect  success. 


St.  Louis,  September  13th,  1846. 

T.  J,  McNair , Editor  of  the  Magnet: 

D$ar  Sir — I am  among  the  number  who  dare  add  my  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism.  During  the  past  four 
years  1 have  studied  and  experimented  much  upon  that  science  ; not, 
however,  with  a view  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  for  in  all  cases  I 
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have  refused  compensation  for  my  serviced,  nor  of  practicing  decep- 
tion or  fraud  upon  the  public,  as  some  of  the  learned  doctors  havfe  inti- 
mated; but  my  object  has  been  not  only  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity, but 
also  to  search  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  this  wonderful  science,  and 
if  possible  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  used  as  a remedial  agent,  in  smooth- 
ing our  pathway  down  to  the  grave.  Unaided  by  science,  (fori  make 
no  pretensions  in  that  way,)  but  by  the  aid  of  Clairvoyance,  I have 
been  able  to  accomplish  wonders. ; I have  not  only  been  enabled  to  di- 
rect the  spirit  of  the  Clairvoyant  through  the  fields  of  unlimited  space, 
and  bring  correct  intelligence  from  distant  lands,  in  a very  short  space 
of  time;  but  I have  through  this  agent  rescued  many  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  and  restored  them  to  health  and  happiness. 

True,  in  some  cases,  I have  cheated  the  doctor  out  of  his  patient, 
but  then  he  should  console  himself  upon  the  reflection  that  although  he 
has  lost  a patient,  the  grave,  too,  has  been  robbed  of  a victim. 

But  why  do  the  scientific  world  discard  Animal  Magnetism  ? gener- 
ally they  do  not ; but  suppose  they  did>  it  would  be  non?  the  less  true. 
But  the  reason  so  many  physicians  deny  its  truth,  is  because  it  if 
against  their  interest  to  practice  it. 

A,  certain  learned  doctor  in  this  city  who  had  been  using  Magnetism 
in  his  practice  for  more  than  twelve  months,  stated  to  me  that  he  could 
not  live  by  the  practice ; for  instance,  said  he,  “ a gentlemen  of  this 
city  for  several  years  past  has  paid  me  about  a hundred  dollars  a year 
for  attending  his  wife  for  the  nervous  headache.  I tried  Magnetism 
and  affected  a perfect  cure  the  first  time,  consequently  my  services  were 
dispensed  with  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  instead  of  getting  my 
hundred  dollars,  as  usual,  I got  only  five  dollars,  and  in  this  single  case 
I am  looser  95  dollars.  “ Well,  Doctor,’5  said  I,  an  honest  confession 
is  good  for  the  soul,  and  although  you  cannot  live  by  such  a practice, 
still  your  patient  can. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  so  many  of  our  physicians  do  not, 
or  cannot  believe  in  this  strange  science,  and  that  is  the  want  of  capa- 
city to  believe.  Their  little  heads  are  already  so  full  of  learning  and 
science  that  there  is  no’  room  for  a new  idea  to  be  crowded  in  edgeways, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  believe.  But  show  me  a physician  or  any 
other  man,  with  a full  development  of  intellectual  organs,  and  I will 
shdw  you  a believer  in  Animal  Magnetism  ; that  is,  if  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  subject,  and  has  not  an  overshare  of  self- 
conceit,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  men  of  good  intellects.  But, 
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Sir,  I have  already  protracted  my  remarks  further  than  I intended. 
My  object  is  to  furnish  you  with  some  facts  that  have  grown  out  of  my 
own  experiments.  For  the  present,  however,  one  case  will  suffice, 
and  here  you  have  it. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1844,  Mrs.  Setmouk,  of  the  Mis- 
souri Hotel,  came  to  my  house  on  Green  street,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  stated  that  their  family  physician,  Dr.  Merrick,  had  that 
morning  informed  her  that  Susan  Seymour,  (a  young  lady  of  17  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  in  a declining  state  for  more  than  eight  months,) 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid,  and  could  not  live  more  than  six 
weeks  from  that  time.  Her  complaint  was  consumption,  and  that  firmly 
seated.  She  added  that  the  Doctor’s  advice  was  to  stop  giving  her 
medicine,  and  let  her  down  as  easy  as  possible,  for  die  she  must,  and 
that  before  the  first  day  of  February  next. 

And  now,  said  she,  turning  to  me,  I have  come  to  see  if  you  can  do 
anything  for  Susan,  with  Mesmerism,  all  other  hopes  have  failed,  and 
I cmH  give  her  up ; no,  no,  I can’t  give  her  up!  and  Mesmerism  is 
now  the  last  and  only  hope ; will  you  try  it  P I remarked  to  her  that 
it  was  hardly  giving  Mesmerism  a fair  chance  to  try  it  upon  one  so  far 
gone.  She,  however,  prevailed,  and  I took  the  best  Clairvoyant  I knew 
of  in  the  city,  and  went  over  to  the  Missouri  Hotel,  where  we  found 
the  young  lady  above  mentioned.  Soon  after  my  Clairvoyant  was  in 
the  mesmeric  sleep,  Dr.  Merrick  came  into  the  room,  stated  that  he  was 
au  unbeliever  in  Mesmerism ; but,  said  he,  if  that  young  man  can  tell  or 
describe  the  disease  of  Susan  Seymour,  then  I will  know  that  Mesmer- 
ism or  Clairvoyance  is  true  ; for,  said  he,  no  person  living  except  my- 
self knows  her  disease,  or  the  particular  diseases  with  which  she  is 
afflicted.  He  then  took  his  pencil  and  wrote  down  all  the  particulars 
of  her  complaint,  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  After  which 
the  Clairvoyant  began  his  examination,  which  lasted  more  than  two 
hours,  but  which  resulted  in  convincing  the  doctor  of  the  truth  of 
Clairvoyance,  for  he  stated  that  the  lungs,  liver  and  spleen  were  all  dis- 
eased. In  a word,  his  description  exactly  coroborated  all  that  the 
Doctor  had  previously  written ; not  only  so,  he  described  all  the  symp- 
toms of  her  disease  without  a single  error  or  mistake.  He  then  made 
a prescription  for  her,  which  more  than  all  seemed  to  astonish  those 
who  were  present,  and  particularly  the  Doctor ; for,  said  he,  if  all  the 
physicians  of  St.  Louis  were  present,  and  could  have  known  the  par- 
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tieulars  of  ber  case,  as  be  has  stated,  then  they  could  not  have  made  a 
prescription  so  well  adapted  to  her  disease  as  the  one  made  by  him. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  prescription,  the  Clairvoyant  directed  me 
to  mesmerize  her  once  a day  for  three  weeks,  when  he  would  examine 
her  again.  But  before  concluding  his  remark,  he  turned  to  the  patient, 
and  with  no  small  share  of  severity,  upbraided  her  for  tight  lacing,  and 
told  her  that  was  the  principle  cause  of  her  sickness,  to  all  of  which 
she  plead  guilty,  and  promised  to  do  better  for  the  future.  The  Doctor, 
after  having  witnessed  the  whole  transaction,  advised  that  the  prescript 
tion  should  be  carried  out  to  the  veTy  letter.  I immediately  began 
Mesmerizing  and  giving  the  medicine  as  directed.  The  patient  wa» 
not  very  susceptible,  and  therefore  required  more  mesmerizing  on  that 
account.  I generally  spent  one  hour  each  day  in  mesmerizing  her  du- 
ring the  three  weeks.  But  I never  was  able  to  produce  the  mesmeric 
sleep. 

The  result,  however,  was  the  same.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  many 
have  supposed,  that  the  subject  should  be  thrown  into  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  Mesmerism  $ for  if  that  was  the 
case,  not  one  in  twenty  could  drink  at  this  healing  fountain,,  and  but  few 
would  be  interested  in  promulgating  this  saving  truth  to  the  world.  In 
a word,  she  began  to  mend  from  the  very  commencement,  and  before  a 
single  week  had  elapsed,  the  change  was  so  great  that  Mrs.  Seymour 
and  Mrs.  Webster,  her  sister,  notwithstanding  the  Doctor’s  predictions, 
even  expressed  a hope  of  her  recovery.  And  that  was  not  a vain  hope, 
for  she  continued  daily  to  gain  strength,  and  before  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  she  was  able  to  walk  to  Market  street  from  the  Missouri  Hotel. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  another  Clairvoyant  examination  took  place, 
•which  was  equally  satisfactory  to  all  who  were  present.  He  not  only 
told  her  all  that  she  had  done,  but  in  a particular  manner  pointed  out  to 
her  where  she  had  varied  from  his  prescription.  And  now,  said  he, 
addressing  the  patient,  notwithstanding  all  that  I said  to  you  about  tight 
lacing,  you  have  not  fully  obeyed  my  instructions.  I then  remarked, 
that  he  must  be  mistaken  in  that  particular.  No,  said  he,  I am  not,  for 
she  has  now  got  her  corsets  on,  I can  see  them.  She  blushed,  and  own- 
ed the  truth,  it  was  even  so  she  had  them  on,  but,  as  she  stated  very  loose- 
ly. He  then  made  another  prescription,  quite  different  • from  the  first, 
which  with  the  assistance  of  a little  more  Mesmerism,  soon  restored 
her  to  perfect  health.  She  is  now  a blooming,  healthy  woman — a liv- 
ing witness  of  the  truth  of  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism. 
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I have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  names,  in  order  that  any  who 
may  dbubt  the  truth  of  my  statements  in  this  may  enquire  of  those  who: 
were  eye-witness,  for  I would  not  that  any  should  be  misled  upon  this 
subject,  but  desire  that  all  should  prove  it  as  I have  done.  For  I be- 
lieve Mesmerism  to  be  to  the  body  what,  religion  is  to  the  soul.  “ A 
sovereign  balm  for  every  wound,  a cordial  for  every  fear. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CHARLES  COLLINS. 


ELECTRICITY. 

In  all  the  numerous  experiments,  already  introduced  in  these  various 
numbers,  the  affect  visible  has  mostly  been  that  of  a certain  tendency  the 
excited  bodies  have  had  to  coalesce  with  each  other  in  some  cases,  and 
to  recede  in  others,  or  have  been  instances  of  electrical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. Upon  a closer  examination  of  the  circumstances  attending  these 
experiments,  it  will  be  found  that  when  two  bodies  are  electrified  equally  r 
they  will  repel  each  other  ; and  also  that  when  one  body  bnly  is  electri- 
fied, it  is  attracted  by  all  others  of  a conducting  nature  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. Thus  it  appears  that  two  laws  only  govern  all  these  phenomena, 
which  Franklin  gives  thus  : — The  electric  fluid  repels  itself,  and  attracts 
all  other  matter  ; therefore,  bodies  similarly  electrified,  that  is,  if  both 
are  electrified  plus,  or  both  minus , they  repel  each  other , but  if  one 
body  be  electrified  plus,  and  the  other  mirius,  they,  will  attract  each  other, 
until  the  equilibrium  be  restored,  when  they  become  neutral.  It  may  be 
thought  that,  in  many  instances,  but  one  body  is  affected,  and  therefore 
the  laws  do  not  apply.  For  example  : — 

Ex.  30. — Suspend  from  the  ceiling  a string,  and  from  this  a feather, 
attached  to  a thread  of  silk.  Hold  towards  it  an  excited  glass  tube,  the 
feather  will  first  adhere  to  it,  then  be  repelled,  and,  if  a finger  be  held 
near  it,  be  attracted  towards  the  finger.  The  attraction  of  the  feather 
and  tube  is  accounted  for — they  are  differently  electrified.  The  reced- 
ing of  the  feather  is  also  accounted  for — for  after  touching  each  other 
they  are  similarly  electrified  5 but  why  the  feather  should  seek  the 
finger  is  not  so  apparent.  It  arises  from  a cause,  which,  instead  of  mil- 
itating against  the  truth  of  Franklin’s  laws,  does  but  prove  there  general 
applicability.  When  a body  of  any  kind  is  electrified,  it  affects  and  re- 
pels the  electric  fluid  contained  in  aU  the  bodies  near  it,  and  thus  the 
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overcharged  feather  drives  away  some  portion  of  the  fluid  in  the  finger* 
ip  consequence  , of  which  the  part  of  the  finger  nearest  to  it  becomes 
negative,  or  in  a different  state  from  itself— therefore  they  are  mutually 
attracted.  The  degree  of  this  attraction  is  found  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  their  approximation  towards  each  other,  or  as  it  is  usually 
expressed,  proportional  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance — that 
is,  if  at  an  inch  distance  from  each  other,  they  attract  with  a force  equal 
to  one — at  two  inches  the  attractive  force  will  be  a quarter  as  much  only 
-—at  three  inches  it  will  be  one-ninth  only — that  is,  three  times  three. 
The  cause  of  attraction  we  leave  until  a future  chapter  explains  the  laws 
of  electrical  induction.  At  present  we  content  ourselves  with  laying 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  experiments  on  this 
particular  division  of  electrical  sience. 

Ex,  31. — Hang  two  feathers  on  silk  strings  from  a stand,  which  will 
elevate  them  some  inches  above  the  table,  and  which  stand  has  a glass 
leg,  or  support,  to  it ; or  still  better  than  this,  hang  a string  from  the 
ceiling,  and  at  the  end  of  the  string  the  two  silk  lines  with  feathers,  so 
that  they  are  not  near  any  other  object.  Hold  towards  the  excited  feathers 
the  glass  rod.  The  two  feathers  will,  at  first,  adhere  to  the  glass  rod, 
and  sqon  afterwards  be  repelled  from  it,  and  from  each  other. 

Ex,  82, — Balance  upon  a rod  of  glass,  terminated  by  a needle  point,  a 
delicate  rod  of  wood,  having  a small  disc  of  white  paper,  or  a pith  ball, 
at  each  end.  Hold  towards  either  end  of  this  an  excited  glass  rod — the 
end  will  be  attracted  by  it.  This  forms  a delicate,  useful,  and  cheap 
electrometer. 

Ex,  33.— Procure  two  stands,  each  formed  of  a fogt  which  supports 
a glass  rod,  and  upon  this  a brass  wire  hooked  at  the  top,  so  that  there 
may  be  hung  to  it  a silk  thread,  bearing  at  each  end  a feather,  to  the  one 
pair  of  feathers  hold  an  excited  glass  rod — they  will  repel  each  other 
with  positive  electricity.  Hold  towards  the  other  pair  of  feathers  an 
excited  stick  of  sealing  wax — they  will  repel  each  other  with  negative 
electricity.  Put  the  one  stand  near  the  other,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
and  the  one  pair  will  attract  the  other — they  being  differently  electrified. 

Note. — A common  sized  stick  of  sealing  wax  is  too  small  for  this  and 
similar  experiments.  The  glass  and  sealing  wax  rods  may  be  combined 
With  advantage.  Having  procured  a hollow  glass  tube,  about  two  feet 
long  and  of  one  inch  diameter,  heat  it  gradually  by  a fire,  until  hot  enough 
t*  melt  sealing  wax— then  rub  upon  half  of  it  a stick  of  red  wax, 
uptil  the  surface  of  that  half  is  completely  and  evenly  covered  with  the 
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wax.  Hold  it  near  the  fire  again,  that  the  wax  may  settle  into  a smooth 
and  glossy  surface,  and  it  will  be  complete.  When  to  be  excited  the 
glass  end  only  will  require  wanning,  the  waxed  part  serving  as  a handle; 
so  also,  when  the  'ivax  end  is  excited  the  glass  may  be  held  in  the  hand. 
To  excite  glass,  rub  it  briskly  with  a black  silk  handkerchief — to  excite 
sealing  wax,  rub  it  with  a piece  of  flannel. 

Ex.  34. — Tie  twenty  five  linen  threads  together  at  each  end,  so  that 
there  may  be  about  six  inches  distance  from  knot  to  knot,  hang  this  by 
a wire  loop  fastened  to  one  of  the  knots,  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine; 
upon  charging  the  conductor,  the  threads  will  recede  from  each  other, 
forming  a curious  balloon-shaped  body. 

Ex,  35. — Instead  of  tying  the  threads  at  both  ends,  let  the  lower  end 
be  loose,  and  upon  turning  the  machine,  they  will  form  a brush. 

Ex.  36. — The  Glass  Feather. — Procure  a glass  feather,  as  made  at  the 
fancy  glass  shops,  and  stick  it  into  one  of  the  holes  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  conductor,  when  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  the  radiation  of  all  the 
filaments  of  glass  will  offer  a most  elegant  object. 

Ex.  37. — The  Frightened  Head  of  Hair. — As  a Variation  of  the  last 
experiment,  the  head  of  a doll  is  furnished  with  a wig  of  hair  which  is 
two  or  three  inches  long  ; upon  electrifying  this  “ each  particular  hair 
will  stand  on  end”  in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  and  thus  it  is  with 
every  person  who  is  electrified,  when  on  a glass  legged  stool.  This  ex- 
experiment becomes  most  effective  because  seen  more  conspicuously 
when  the  hair  is  of  a grey  color. 

Ex.  38. — Radiating  Feathers. — Let  a metal  ring  be  supported  upon 
a glass  pillar,  and  at  six  or  eight  equally-distant  points,  around  this 
ring  tie  a thread  (not  silk)  a few  inches  long,  the  other  end  of  which 
bears  a feather,  where  six  are  represented.  Connect  the  metal  ring 
with  the  conductor  of  the  machine  by  a wire  or  chain,  and  the  feathers 
being  electrified  will  repel  each  other  until  they  will  stand  at  equal  dis- 
tances like  the  spokes  of  a wheel. 

Ex.  39. — Electric  Fish. — Cut  a piece  of  very  thin  leaf  brass  (such 
as  is  called  tinsel  will  do)  with  an  obtuse  angle  at  one  end  and  an  acute 
one  at  the  other  ; present  the  large  end  towards  an  electrified  conduc- 
tor, and,  when  the  brass  is  within  its  atmosphere  let  it  go  ; it  will  then 
fix  itself  to  the  conductor  by  the  apex  of  its  obtuse  angle,  and,  from  its 
oontinual  wavering  motion,  will  appear  to  be  animated. 

Ex.  40. — Flying  Feather. — Excite  a glass  tube,  and  hold  towards  it 
a very  light  and  fleecy  Feather,  it  will  adhere  to  it  for  a moment,  then 
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be  repelled  in  the  most  beautifully  expanded  form ; if  no  object  be  near, 
it  will  gradually  be  attracted  to  the  earth,  but  it  may  be  driven  in  any 
direction  round  the  room,  by  bringing  the  still  excited  glass  near  it,  for 
it  will  be  still  repelled  from  the  glass.  It  is  evident  that  the  feather  in 
sailing  along  must  not  be  suffered  to  deposit  its  electricity  by  touching 
any  surrounding  object. 

Ex . 41. — Animated  Thread . — Present  a fine  thread  to  an  electrified 
conductor,  when  it  is  at  a proper  distance  it  will  fly  towards,  and  stick 
to  the  conductor,  and  convey  the  electric  fluid  from  it  to  the  hand  ; re- 
move the  thread  to  a small  distance  from  the  conductor,  and  it  will  fly 
backwards  and  forwards  with  great  velocity,  and  in  a very  pleasing 
manner ; present  the  same  thread  towards  one  that  hangs  from  the  con- 
ductor, they  will  attract  and  join  each  other.  Bring  the  finger,  or  a 
brass  ball,  near  these  threads,  the  ball  will  repel  that  held  by  the  hand, 
and  attract  that  which  is  affixed  to  the  conduotor. 

Ex.  42. — Suspended  Leaf.— Hold  towards  the  ball  at  the  end  of  the 
conductor,  a square  thin  leaf  of  brass  or  paper  5 upon  turning  the  ma- 
chine, it  will  leave  the  hand  and  be  suspended  with  one  of  its  points 
upwards  between  the  hand  and  the  conductor. 

Ex.  43. — The  Moving  Leaf— Move  the  hand  round  and  at  a uniform 
distance  from  the  ball  of  the  conductor,  when  the  leaf  of  brass  is  sus- 
pended near  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  move  with  the  hand  in  any  direc- 
tion which  the  latter  may  take. 

Ex.  44. — Dancing  Images. — To  the  end  of  the  conductor,  suspend  a 
plate,  made  either  of  metal  or  wood,  covered  with  tin  foil,  at  a distance 
of  three  or  four  inohes  under  this  a similar  plate,  but  one  that  is  rather 
larger*  Place  on  the  lower  plate  any  little  figures  cut  out  of  paper  or 
pith.  Take  care  that  the,  lower  plate  is  supported  upon  some  conduct- 
ing substance 5 turn  the  machine,  and  the  figures  will  raise  themselves, 
and  fly  up  and  down  between  the  two  plates,  forming  a most  ludicrous 
dance. 

Ex.  45. — Support  the  lower  plate  upon  a glass  bottle,  or  other  insu- 
lator, and  although  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  remains  as  before,  yet 
the  figures  will  not  dance.  The  reason  is  this,  the  upper  plate  being 
charged  by  its  connexion  with  the  machine,  the  figures  are  attracted  by 
it — they  becoming  charged  and  repelled  by  the  upper,  and  attracted  by 
the  lower  plate.  When  they  touch  this  their  charge  is  removed  by  that 
contact,  and  conveyed  to  the  earth,  while  the  figures  jump  up  again,  for 
a fresh  supply,  and  thus  they  move  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other 
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plate.  When  the  lower  plate,  however*  is  insulated,  the  extra  portion 
brought  to.it  cannot  escape,  and  it  become*  charged  in  the  same  manner 
aa  the  upper  one— therefore  the  figures  have  no  tendency  to  move  be- 
tween them. 

. Note. — If  in  cutting  out  the  figute  the  head  is  heavier  than  the  feet,  it  will 
dance  head  downwards — damping  the  feet  in  the  mouth  will  usually  remedy  this* 
but  this,  at  the  same  time,  gives  them  a tendency  to  adhere  to  the  upper  plate, 
while  wetting  the  head  makes  them  dance  on  the  lower  plate.  Female  figures 
usually  dance  more  regularly  because  of  the  weight  of  the  lower  part  of  the  dress. 
In  all  the  figures  the  bead  should  be  somewhat  pointed,  either  by  the  adjunct  of  * 
steeple-crowned  hat,  or  something  similar  put  upon  it. 

Ex . 46. — Dancing  Pith  Balls . — Place  upon  the  lower  stand,  (men- 
tioned in  Experiment  44,)  six  or  eight  balls  of  the  pith  of  elder,  and 
cover  them  over  with  a dry  tumbler.  Hang  to  the  conductor  a chain, 
which  touches  this  tumbler ; upon  turning  the  machine,  although  glass 
intervenes  between  the  exciting  power  and  the  balls  acted  upon,  yet  the 
balls  will  fly  rapidly  up  and  down  within  the  glass  tumbler.  In  this 
instance,  the  outer  part  of  the  glass  is  by  contact  electrified  positively ; 
the  inner  part,  therefore,  will  be  by  induction,  (afterwards  to  be  ex- 
plained,) electrified  negatively  ; and  the  balls  are  flying  up  and  down  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  glass — each  ball  coming  to  deposit  its  load, 
and  flying  down  again  for  another. 

Ex.  47 — The  dancing  pith  ball  experiment  may  be  reversed  thus : 
Fasten  to  the  conductor  a chain,  as  before.  Put  it  in  a dry  tumbler,  and 
turn  the  machine.  After  a few  turns  the  tumbler  will  be  charged  with- 
iniide  with  positive  electricity.  Place  upon  a table,  or  a metal  plate,  .a 
few  pith  balls,  and  cover  them  over  with  the  charged  tumbler.  They 
will  now  jump  up  and  down,  each  one  conveying  some  of  the  fluid 
away  from  the  glass,  and  not  towards  it  as  in  the  latter  instance.  They 
continue  to  dance  long  after  the  machine  ceases  to  act,  and  when  their 
motion  has  ceased  altogether,  it  may  be  renewed  by  merely  putting  the 
hand  upon  the  outside  of  the  glass. 

To  make  Pith  and  Cork  Balls . — Procure  some  of  the  thick  young 
$hoots  of  the  common  elder-tree,  cut  them  into  lengths  between  the 
joints,  and  push  out  the  pith  of  each  length  by  a smooth  stick,  as  near 
as  possible  the  size  of  the  hole  where  the  pith  is,  and  dry  it  for  use. 
When  wanted  for  balls,  cut  out  each  ball  moderately  true  with  a pen 
knife,  and  to  round  them  more  perfectly,  and  take  off  the  rough  edges, 
roll  them  very  gently,  with  a circular  motion,  on  a smooth  table,  and 
they  will  be  fit  for  use.  Cork  balls  may  be  cut  in  the  same  manner* 
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but  to  make  them  smooth  each  one  must  be  placed  upon  the  point  of.  a 
needle,  and  turned  round  two  or  three  tames  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  or 
should  the  blackness  thereby  occasioned  be  an  objection  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  sand  paper. 

Ex.  48. — Electric  Betts* — The  apparatus  thus  called  is  of  various 
forms — that  put  into  action  by  attraction  is  represented.  It  oonsifts 
of  a rod,  or  wire,  having  a hook  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  a small  chain  at 
each  end,  terminated  by  a bell.  There  are,  also,  at  three  other  parts 
depending  from  it  three  silk  threads— one  terminated  by  a third  bell,  the 
-•the*  two  by  metal  clappers.  The  third  bell,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a 
„ chain  appended  to  it  which  reaches  the  ground.  When  this  is  suspen- 
ded from  the  conductor,  the  wire  at  top,  and  bells  at  the  sides,  become 
electrified — these  latter,  therefore,  attract  the  clappers.  They  thus  be- 
coming charged  recede  till  they  touch  the  centre  bell,  and  thus  the  mo- 
tion of  the  clappers,  from  one  to  the  other,  produces  the  sound  of 
tinging. 

* [To  be  continued.] 


DE  OBFUSCATIONIBUS 

(Continued.) 

The  next  case  I design  to  give  you  is  a very  brief  one,  and  is  taken 
from  some  fragments  of  the  lost  writings  of  Proclus  a Platonic  Philoso- 
pher of  the  fifth  century,  a celebrated  commentator  upon  Plato,  whose 
admirers  believe  him  to  have  been  of  the  “Coryphean”  class  of  philoso- 
phers, and  cannot  enough  express  their  admiration  of  him.  It  seeps 
that  a fragment  of  a work,  itself  lost,  has  been  preserved,  recording  some 
remarkable  cases  of  resuscitation  from  apparent  death.  I wonder  how 
they  escaped  Dr.  Dendey,  who  does  not  allude  to  them.  After  enumer- 
ating several  cases,  Proclus  adds— “ that  it  is  possible  for  the  soul  to 
depart  from,  and  re-enter  the  body,  is  evident  from  him  who,  according 
to  Clear chus,  used  a soul-attracting  wand  on  a sleeping  lad*’—  * * 
# “ For,  striking  the  lad  with  a wand,  he  drew  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
led  his  soul  (away)  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  that  the  body  was  im- 
moveable when  the  soul  was  at  a distance  from  it,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
served uninjured ; but  the  soul  being  again  led  into  the  body,  by  means 
ef  the  wand,  after  its  entrance  related  every  particular.  From  this  eir- 
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cumstance,  therefore,  both  the  spectators  and  Aristotle  were  persuaded 
that  the  soul  is  seperate  from  the  body.” 

If  Mesmerism  be  true,  we  may  see  this  experiment  repeated  almost 
any  day  we  please. 

I ami  a little  puzzled  now  to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  presenting  the 
next  evidences  I have  in  view.  They  are,  I think,  rather  more  to  the 
point  in  favor  of  Mesmerism  than  any  others  I have  yet  seen.  I am  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  publications  of  the  Mesmerizers — have  never 
read  even  Townsend’s  Facts — and  do  not  know  whether  Iamblicus  on 
the  Mysteries  has  ever  been  appealed  to  by  them  or  not.  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago  I wrote  to  a New  York  Editor,  since  diseased,  and  re- 
ferred him  to  the  work  and  also  to  Glanville’s,  but  have  never  known 
whether  my  letter  was  received  or  how  it  was  received.  Iamblicus  was 
a Platonic  Philosopher  of  the  fourth  Century  (died  about  333).  You  know 
I make  no  pretensions  to  a scholar’s  knowledge  of  the  learned  men  of 
old,  but  what  I have  been  able  to  gather  has  been  obtained,  as  Knicker- 
bocker says  this  Continent  was  originally  peopled,  by  accident. 

It  appears  that  Porphyry  (another  of  the  Alexanderian  Platonic  Squad 
of  remarkable  men)  addressed  a letter  to  an  Egyptian  priest  Anebo , which, 
as  I understand  the  matter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Iamblicus,  who  ans- 
wered it ; — or,  as  some  appear  to  suppose,  Iamblicus  wrote  the  letter 
himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  that  the  letter  pro- 
poses a series  of  questions  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  and  the  object  of  Iamblicus  is  to  answer  the 
questions.  I am  about  to  give  you  only  some  small  portions  of  the  work, 
and  will  begin  with  some  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Anebo. 

“ Since  the  ignorance  of  and  deception  about  Divine  Natures  is  im- 
piety and  impurity,  and  a scientific  knowledge  of  the  Gods  is  holy  and 
beneficial,  the  ignorance  of  thirigs  honorable  and  beautiful  will  be  dark-, 
ness — but  the  knowledge  of  them  will  be  light : and  the  former  will  fill 
men  with  evil  through  the  want  of  erudition,  and  through  audacity, 
while  the  latter  will  be  the  cause  to  them  of  every  good.  I wish  you 
therefore  to  unfold  to  me  the  truth  respecting  these  particulars. 

“ And,  in  the  first  place,  I wish  you  to  explain  tome  distinctly,  what 
jthat  is,  which  is  effected  in  divination  ? For  we  frequently  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  future  events  through  dreams,  when  we  are  asleep;  not 
being  at  the  time  in  tumultuous  ecstasy,  for  the  body  is  then  quiescent ; 
but  we  do  not  apprehend  what  then  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  a» 
when  you  are  awake. 
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“ Many,  also,  through  enthusiasm  and  divine  inspiration,  predict  fu- 
ture events,  and  are  then  in  so  wakeful  a state,  as  to  energize  according 
to  sense,  and  yet  they  are  not  conscious  of  the  state  they  are  in,  or  at 
least  not  so  much  as  they  were  before.5*  ****** 


SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

( Continued .) 

If  the  reader  can  once  succeed  in  apprehending  it,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  his  letting  it  go  again  even  among  the  perilous  quicksands  of 
modern  experience.  It  is  one  of  those  truths  that  rests  upon  the  tacts 
within  the  range  of  the  most  ordinary  observation,  and  require  but  little 
anatomical  investigation  to  confirm  and  demonstrate  them.  It  is  visible 
in  its  ultimate  effects  during  every  action  that  we  perform,  and  at  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
physical  science  that  is  more  illustrative  of  the  native  ignorance  of  the 
mind,  or  that  better  shews  how  far  we  have  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  nature  than  the  manner  in  which  this  grand  office  of  the  lungs  has 
been  overlooked;  particularly  when  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  it  should 
have  required  a great  and  peculiarly  instructed  genius,  by  an  elaborate 
process,  to  place  it  once  again  under  our  mental  vision.  But  nature  is 
simple  and  easy ; it  is  man  that  is  difficult  and  perplexed.  Not  only  in 
the  lungs,  but  in  the  whole  body,  the  primary  office  is  disregarded,  and 
the  secondary  substituted  for  it.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lungs 
inspire  simply  to  communicate  certain  elements  of  the  air  to  the  blood;  and 
expire  for  no  other  end  than  to  throw  out  by  means  of  the  returning  air 
certain  impurities  from  the  blood.  Under  this  view,  their  motion  is 
only  of  use  for  other  things,  or  instrumentally,  and  not  as  a thing  in 
itself,  or  principally. 

And  yet  it  is  not  confined  to  the  sphere  in  which  these  secondary 
offices  of  the  lungs  are  performed,  but  pervades  the  abdomen  as  sensible  as 
}he  chest,  and  according  to  the  shewing  of  the  experimentalists,  extends 
also  to  the  heart,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  head.  It  was  therefore  incum- 
bent on  the  physiologist  to  shew  what  its  function  was  in  all  the  regions 
where  it  was  present,  and  to  declare  its  action  as  a universal  cause,  as 
well  as  its  action  as  a particular  cause.  Now  the  motion  itself  which  the 
lungs  originate,  is.  their  grand  product  to  the  system:  the  inspiration  and 
expiration  of  the  air  but  one  part  of  its  necessary  acoompaniments,  being 
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performed  in  the  chest  alone.  Granting  that  the  inspiration  and  expiration 
of  the  air  are  the  particular  use  of  this  motion  in  the  chest,  what  then  is 
the  use  of  the  rising  and  falling  which  the  lungs  communicate  to  the  abdo- 
men, the  heart,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain  ? — What  office,  analogous 
to  respiration  does  the  motion  of  these  parts  communicate  to  the  organs  ? 
It  manifestly  causes  them  all  to  respire,  or  to  attract  the  various  materials 
of  their  uses,  as  the  lungs  attract  the  air.  For  respiration  is  predicable  of 
the  whole  system,  as  well  as  nutrition  : otherwise  the  head  would  not  be 
the  head  of  the  chest,  nor  the  abdomen  the  abdomen  of  the  chest ; but 
the  human  body  would  be  as  disconnected,  and  as  easily  dissipated, 
as  the  systems  that  have  been  formed  respecting  it.  The  universal  use, 
therefore,  of  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  body,  is  to  rouse  every  organ 
to  the  performance  of  its  functions  by  an  external  tractive  force  exerted 
upon  its  common  membranes ; and  by  causing  the  gentle  expansion  of 
the  whole  mass,  to  enable  the  organ,  according  to  its  particular  fabric, 
situation  and  connexion,  to  respire  or  attract  such  blood  or  fluid,  and  in 
such  quantity,  as  its  uses  and  wants  require,  and  only  such.  Each  or- 
gan, however,  expands  or  contracts  differently,  according  to  the  predi- 
cates just  mentioned  5 the  intestines,  for  instance,  from  articulation  to 
articulation,  to  and  fro ; the  kidneys,  from  their  circumference  to  their 
sinuosity  or  hilus,  and  vice  versa,  the  neighborhood  of  their  pelvis  being 
their  most  quiet  station  and  centre  of  motion : and  so  forth.  In  a word, 
the  expansion  as  a force  assumes  the  whole  form  of  the  structure  of 
each  organ.  In  all  cases  the  motion  is  synchronous  in  times  and  mo- 
ments with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs.  The  fluids  in  the  organs  follow 
the  path  of  the  expansion  and  contraction,  and  tend  to  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion, from  which  these  motions  begin,  to  which  they  return,  and  in  which 
they  terminate.  The  lungs,  however,  only  supply  the  external  moving 
life  of  the  body;  but  were  it  not  for  them,  the  whole  organism  would 
simply  exist  in  potency,  or  more  properly  speaking,  would  cease 
to  be ; or  were  it  permeated  by  the  blood  of  the  heart, — a condition 
which  can  by  no  means  be  granted, — the  latter  would  rule  uncontrolled 
in  all  the  members,  subjugate  their  individualities,  and  not  excite  them  to 
exercise  any  of  the  peculiar  forces  of  which  they  are  the  forms.  In  a 
wbrd,  the  whdle  man  would  be  permanently  in  the  foetal  state,  forever 
inchoate  and  ineffective.  i; 

It  need  not  surprise  the  members  of  the  New  Church  that  no  writer 
before  or  since  the  time  of  Swedenborg  should  have  seen  the  primary 
function  of  the  lungs  in  the  human  body.  For  it  is  shewn  in  those  won-F 
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derful  theological  treatises  with  which  they  are  familiar,  that  the  heart 
emd  lungs  of  the  natural  body  correspond  to  the  will  and  understanding 
of  the  spiritual  man  j and  as  the  understanding  or  rational  mind  has 
hitherto  brought  out  none  of  those  truths  which  enable  man  spiritually 
to  live,  nor  been  an  external  cause  co-operating  with  the  Word  as  an  in- 
ternal cause  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  so  it  had  in  itself  no  ground 
from  which  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  the  above  function  in  the  hu- 
man frame  ; but  its  lower  chambers  alone  being  opened,  took  cognizance 
only  of  the  lower  and  relatively  passive  offices  of  its  bodily  correspon- 
dent, the  lungs.  Unwittingly  it  yielded  up  the  sceptre  of  the  body  to 
the  heart,  and  here  again  obeyed  the  law  of  correspondence.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  lungs  mediate  between  the  brain  and  the  body,  precise* 
iy  as  the  rational  mind  of  man  is  intended  to  mediate  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

[ Continued .] 


[From  tbe  Water  Cure  Advocate.] 

MODES  OF  USING  THE  WATER  CURE. 


THE  DOUCHE. 

This  remedy  belongs  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases. 
As  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  water-cure  processes  of  its 
class — the  most  powerful  when  properly  indicated  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied, to  exalt  the  energies  of  the  organism,  to  complete  what  the  other 
parts  of  the  treatment  might  fail  to  effect,  namely,  their  conversion  into 
acute  diseases,  and  their  cure  by  a crises  5 — so  when  misapplied— when 
the  true  pathological  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  determined— when 
fever  is  present,  when  there  is  disease  of  the  blood-vessel,  heart  or 
brain,  or  the  organic  nerves  are  paralyzed,  it  is  the  most  pregnant  with 
mischief. 

The  Douche  is  the  strongest  local  stimulant  of  the  vascular  and  ner- 
vous systems.  Inducing  a strong  reaction  and  determination  to  the  sur- 
face, it  tends  pre-eminently  to  dissipate  the  remnant  of  chronic  engorge- 
ments of  the  mucuous  tissues,  and  visceral  congestions  of  all  kinds  ; 
but  after  other  remedial  means  have  laid  the  foundation  of  recovery — 
resuscitating  the  energies  of  the  whole  organism,  exhilirating  the  spir- 
its and  quickening  the  senses,  it  is  very  intelligible  how  it  should  faeil- 
12* 
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itate  axid  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  crisis.  The  whole  secreting  and  ex- 
creting apparatus  seem  to  take  a new  activity;  and  their  altered  pro- 
ducts seem  as  if  the  elimination  from  the  system  of  every  thing  morbid 
effete  that  had  resisted  the  usual  decompositions  and  transformations. 

TheJ>ouohe  is  a column  of  water  of  variable  thickness  descending 
from  a variable  height ; from  three  to  six  inches  in  its  usual  diameter, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  its  ordinary  fall.  Its  effect  is  determined 
by  the  state  of  the  bqdy,  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
water.  To  insure  its  good  effects,  it  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
highest  bodily  activity  and  vigor,  as  early  in  the  morning  in  the  strong- 
er, and  between  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  weaker — in  both  cases  al- 
ways premising  smart  exercise  short  of  fatigue.  Active  exercise  is 
especially  necessary  after  the  douche.  The  reason  that  necessitates 
this  forbids  the  drinking  of  much  cold  water  at  this  particular  time  of 
the  day,  at  least  till  reaction  be  fully  established. 

The  average  duration  of  the  douche  is  from  three  to  ten  minutes  ; 
the  uninitiated  should  never  exceed  the  former.  It  is  usual  to  com- 
mence this  bath  by  receiving  it  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  washing 
the  face,  head  and  chest.  The  shoulders,  neck,  spine,  loins,  hips,  and 
extremities  are  then  subjected  to  the  powerful  stream ; avoiding  the 
stomach  pit  and  the  abdomen.  The  hands  are  sometimes  held  up  and 
spread  above  the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  fall  of  water ; allowing  the 
stream  to  act  as  a shower  bath.  In  local  complaints,  as  palsies,  sprains, 
tumors,  the  affected  parts  are  particularly  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  douche.  The  bath  is  highly  enjoyed,  and  always  gladsomely  antici- 
pated— a proof  that  it  leaves  no  ungrateful  reminiscences — which  is 
much  more  than  can  be  said  for  any  of  the  old  modes  of  cure. 

In  cases  where  this  measure  is  strongly  indicated,  two  short  douches 
per  diem  are  more  advantageous  than  one  prolonged  one. 

THE  WET  SHEET. 

This  application  is  used  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  animal  temperature ; in  either  case  it  was  equally  anodye 
and  antiphlogistic — soothing  aches  and  irritation — removing  languor 
and  fatigue-— tranquilizing  the  pulse,  and  subduing  fever.  It  opens  the 
pores,  favors  cutaneous  transudation,  and  aids  the  elimination  of  effete 
elements  and  morbid  materials.  Hence  the  intolerable  odor  sometimes 
exhaled  from  the  sheets ; the  thick  coating  of  slimy  matter  with  which 
they  are  varnished;*  the  debris,  smell,  and  color  of  .medioines  and  oint- 
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ments  long  before  used  deposited  in  them;  and  the  eruptions  that  soon 
appear  upon  the  skin.  The  fluids  repelled  from  the  surface  by  the  first 
chill  return  with  a brisker  circulation : the  escape  of  caloric  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  covering:  and  the  moisture  of  the  sheets  is  converted  into 
vapor.  According  to  the  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  the  feebleness  of 
the  reactive  power,  the  heat  of  the  water  and  the  weight  of  the  Cover-  * 
ing  must  be  increased.  The  imbibition  of  water  by  the  body  in  this 
and  other  processes  is  manifested  by  very  unequivocal  symptoms.  This 
origin  of  the  effect  in  question,  in  the  wet  sheet  at  least,  is  a legitimate 
inference. 

The  wet  sheet  is  Priessnitz’s  greatest  discovery,  and  far  outstrips 
all  other  therapeutical  improvements  ever  made  in  the  healing  art. 
This  is  destined  to  be  by-and-bye  the  universal  domestic  remedy  used 
by  mothers  and  nurses  in  the  outbreak  of  all  illnesses  ; and  will  super- 
sede, in  nine  cases  in  ten  both  the  employment  of  medicine  and  the  at- 
tendance of  the  physician.  With  every  water-cured  person  its  efficacy 
will  be  an  article  o t faith  that  no  arguments  will  stagger,  arid  its  prac- 
tice in  every  emergency  a source  of  confidence  that  no  authority  will 
baffle.  Henceforth  the  name  of  Priessnitz  will  be  a household-wotfd 
and  a grateful  posterity  will  embalm  his  memory.  Few  are  the  com- 
plaints in  young  or  old  in  which  this  remedy  will  not  be  hailed  as  one 
of  the  best  boons  ever  given  by  Heaven  to  suffering  mortals.  This  lan- 
guage is  strong,  and  may  be  called  enthusiastic.  But  we  appeal  to  those 
who  have  tested  the  powers  of  the  wet-sheet  fomentation,  whether  our 
meed  of  praise  is  commensurate  with  its  merits.  In  weariness  and 
watching- — in  fatigue  and  cold — in  restlessness  and  anguish — in  acute 
diseases  and  in  chronic  ailments — in  fevers  and  inflammations — in  shiv- 
ered brain — in  worn-out  stomachs  and  palsied  bowels — in  irritated  skin 
and  broken  bones — in  quelling  morbid  heat  and  soothing  morbid  sensi- 
bility— in  the  quiet  routine  of  home  and  the  bustle  of  travel  abroad — in 
infancy  and  in  age — in  the  weak  and  in  the  strong — in  cottages  and  in 
palaces — in  courts  and  in  camps — in  hospitals  and  in  prisons — in  all  cli- 
mates and  seasons — shivering  at  the  poles  and  scorching  in  the  tropics — 
in  all  the  multiform  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to— the  wet  sheet  will  be  the 
first  remedial  resource  of  the  sick,  and  the  last  earthly  refuge  of  the 
dying. 

The  wet  sheet  is  applied  in  the  following  way : A very  thick  blanket 
is  first  spread  upon  a mattress  ; a sheet  of  coarse  linen  is  then  wrung 
out  on  a pole ; this  is  smoothly  spread  over  the  blanket  the  patient  then 
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reclines  at  full  length,  and  has  the  sheet  wrapped  round  him,  fitting  it 
closely  about  the  neck,  and  securely  covering  the  feet.  The  blanket  is 
then  with  equal  care  tucked  under  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  trunk 
and  limbs  of  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  This  “ packing”  which 
resembles  a compact  bale  of  goods,  is  then  completed  by  a load  of  addi- 
tional blankets  and  coverings,  or  preferably  by  a down  feather-bed, 
which  is  well  tucked  in  from  the  neck  to  the  feet*  In  this  state  the  pa- 
tient is  allowed  to  remain  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  first  im- 
pression isdisagreeable  but  is  only  for  a minute  or  two;  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  a soothing  freshness  heightening  into  a delicious  glow;  which  would 
ead  in  perspiratton  if  prolonged.  On  being  unpacked  from  this  envelop- 
ment, the  patient  takes  the  cold  or  tepid  half-bath  or  full-bath,  and  is 
well  rubbed  in  the  water  by  an  attendant  for  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
himself  assisting  in  the  operation.  He  then  dresses  quickly  and  goes 
out  to  his  customary  walk  and  water  drinking.  This  process  is  usually 
gone  through  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  commences  the  daily 
routine  of  treatment.  It  is  repeated  or  not  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  day,  according  as  it  is  indicated  The  sensation  of  the  patient  will 
often  be  the  monitors  for  his  extrication,  and  the  inducement  for  its  rep- 
etition or  cessation.  When  the  object  is  to  quell  fever,  the  sheet  must 
be  changed  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  hour,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  a cool  surface.  When  the  due  abstraction 
of  heat  and  reduction  of  fever  is  effected,  the  patient  is  then  put  into  a 
•lightly  tepid  bath,  and  well  rubbed. 

If  determinations  to  the  head  occur  during  this  process,  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  scalp  are  to  be  constantly  renewed  as  they  get  warm.  If  the 
feet  or  legs  continue  cold  too  long,  they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  envelop- 
ment, and  wrapped  in  flannel. 

The  fallacy  of  catching  cold  from  damp  beds  was  long  ago  sufficiently 
exposed  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  ablest  practitioners  of  his  day,  Dr. 
Heberden,  and  will  be  found  in  a quotation  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 
The  soundness  of  this  judgment  cannot  now  be  questioned,  as  the  inno- 
cuousness of  such  exposure  is  confirmed  by  all  the  facts  of  Priessnitz’s 
extensive  experience,  and  by  those  of  his  numerous  followers* 
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[Ftom  the  Transcript]  ^ 

HUMAN  MAGNETISM. 

Mr.  Editor : — As  this  all-absorbing  theme  appears  to  be  the  order  ef 
the  day,  at  present,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  out  erf*  order  to  submit  a few 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  for  public  consideration,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  together  with  some  facts  which  occurred  a few  evening* 
since  under  our  own  observation,  A number  of  young  gentlemen  of 
this  city,  on  one  evening  of  last  week  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing,  privately,  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  above 
science.  The  experiments  were  conducted  by  a Mr,  Reely,  who  ha* 
been  engaged  for  the  past  week,  in  public  lecturing  and  demonstrating 
on  Homan  Magnetism,  Mr,  K.,  by  the  way,  appears  to  be  a man  of 
considerable  intelligence,  and  much  of  a gentleman  m his  deportment. 
Each  of  the  gentlemen  assembled,  was  requested  to  submit  to  a trial  of 
the  process  by  which  the  Professor  brings  about  this  mysterious  influ- 
ence. After  consent  had  been  given,  the  magic  coin  was  distributed, 
oiie  piece  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  individual,  and  his  eye* 
fixed  closely  upon  it  according  to  direction.  He  only  succeeded,  how- 
ever, upon  two  of  the  persons  present,  one,  a resident  of  this,  and  the* 
other  of  a neighboring  city.  Upon  the  latter  of  whom  I shall  endeavor 
to  give  briefly  the  results  of  the  experiments,  which  were  truly  aston- 
ishing, and  looked  upon  with  a great  deal  of  interest. 

The  gentleman  in  question  was  a Arm  believer  in  the  truth  of  the 
science,  in  its  early  and  more  undeveloped  forms,  as  presented  by  those 
who  first  agitated  it.  He  has  also  been  frequently  operated  upon  by 
clairvoyance  demonstrators,  but  avered  most  positively,  his  conviction, 
that  he  could  not  be  operated  upon  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  K., 
assigning  as  a reason,  that  his  manner  of  operating  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  an  established  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  science,  viz  : 
That  the  natural  senses  of  the  subject  (while  under  the  influence) 
were  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  he  only  saw,  heard,  tasted,  &c., 
through  the  senses  of  the  operator,  consequently  the  subject  could  not' 
see  any  person  or  things,  which  the  operator  did  not  first  picture  vivid- 
ly in  his  imagination.  After  gazing,  however,  a few  minutes  upon  the 
coin  placed  in  hand,  Mr.  K.  pronounced  him  fully  under  the  magnetic  ; 
influelice.  He  Requested  him  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  observed,  that  when  * 
he  (lVtrV  K.)  counted  two,  he  would  be  compelled  to  open  his  eyes,  and  * 
that  W Would  be  fully:  afoused  mentally,  but  that  his  physical  sjrs 
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would  remain  entirely  under  his  control,  which  effect  took  place  imme- 
diately after  counting.  He  then  went  through  his  usual  course  of  ex- 
periments illustrating  the  fact  that  he  thus  held  such  control : such  as 
requiring  his  hands  to  be  thrown  upon  his  head  and  fastening  them 
th.ere,  until  he  willed  their  relief,  and  numerous  other  experiments 
of  the  same  character.  Mr.  K.  then  wished  to  know  if  he  desired 
to  see  any  friend,  he  replied  he  did,  and  named  two  relations,  both 
of  whom  were  brought  immediately  before  his  imagination,  and  a 
near  one,  who  had  been  absent  for  five  years.  The  scene  which 
opened  up  at  this  imaginary  meeting  was  indeed  thrilling,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  it,  as  it  would  occupy  too  much  space.  The  sub- 
ject was  then  aroused,  but  still  avered  that  he  was  not  convinced  as 
to  the  point  in  controversy,  i.  e.,  that  Mr.  K.  could  not  bring  vividly 
to  his  mind  any  person  or  scene,  unless  he  (Mr.  K.)  first  pictured 
clearly  and  distinctly  such  person  or  scene  in  his  own  (Mr.  K.’s) 
imagination  he  was  not  convinced  from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  K.  knew 
his  relatives.  Mr.  K.  then  requested  him  to  give  his  consent  to  be 
placed  again  under  the  influence,  declaring  that  he  would  convince 
him  beyond  the  possibility  of  a reasonable  doubt.  The  gentleman  refu- 
sed at  first,  assigning  as  a reason,  that  he  felt  unwell  and  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  through  the  first  process  of  looking  at  the  coin  as  it  was 
very  fatiguing.  Mr.  K.  remarked  that  although  he  felt  perfectly  re- 
lieved and  fully  aroused,  yet  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers 
were  still  under  his  control,  here  another  controversy  arose,  and  to  set- 
tle the  point,  Mr.  K.  requested  him  to  look  him  fully  in  the  face;  when 
he  should  command  his  hand  to  be  fasted  upon  his  head,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  power  and  resolution  he  could  sum  up  to  resist  it.  He  did  so. 
He  then  required  that  after  he  should  have  counted  four,  the  subject 
should  pass  fully  under  the  influences — which  he  did,  closing  his  eyes. 
He  then  required  that  his  eyes  should  be  opened  and  fixed  upon  his, 
which  was  done  forthwith.  He  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  friend  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world  that  he  desired  to  see.  He  replied  he  had, 
and  after  naming  him,  was  immediately  introduced  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany, as  that  friend  by  Mr.  K.,  who  declared  very  impressively  as  he 
introduced  him,  that  it  was  the  person  named.  He  immediately  ap- 
proached him  shaking  hands,  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  exhibiting 
most  strikingly,  and  true  to  nature,  aU  those  agreeable  emotions  awa- 
kened, by  the  unexpected  meeting  of  the  warmest  friends  after  a,  long 
absence,  He  conversed  freely  and  familiarly  for  perhaps  fifteen  tout* 
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utes,  passing  all  the  usual  congratulations  upon  such  occasions,  made 
numerous  enquiries  in  relation  to  his  business — wished  to  know  if  be 
had  seen  any  old  friends  while  absent,  the  individual  replied  he  had 
not.  However  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  name  of  an  old 
friend  was  mentioned  as  the  subject,  upon  which  Mr.  K.  immediately 
draws  his  attention  and  introduced  him  to  another  person  as  such  friend. 
He  approached  him  in  the  same  manner  and  conversed  as  before.  These 
experiments  were  repeated  with  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  until  he 
had  introduced  him  to  every  person  in  the  room.  He  expressed  the 
utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  meeting  so  unexpectedly  the  many 
friends  that  surround  him.  There  were,  I think,  twelve  gentlemen  in 
the  room.  Then  in  conclusion  as  a cap  sheaf  to  the  entertainments, 
Mr.  K.  was  requested  to  draw  his  attention  from  the  crowd  for  a short 
time,  and  see  if  he  could  be  brought  back  into  it,  and  single  out  each 
individual  by  their  respective  names,  as  he  had  been  introduced  to  them. 
Mr.  K.  remarked  that  he  was  not  absolutely  certain  the  result  would 
be  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  it  was  a class  of  experiments  new  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  us,  but  that  he  was  well  convinced  that  satisfaction  would 
be  given,  merely  from  inductions  from  well  ascertained  facts  and  other 
experiments,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  it  was  tried  and  the  subject 
succeeded  in  every  instance  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

AN  INVESTIGATOR. 


Frotn  the  New  York  Beacon. 

ODE  TO  NATURE. 

0 Nature,  Nature,  thou  art  sure, 

Ever  enduring  to  endure; 

Thy  laws  eternal  mutt  abide, 

Comprising  all — there’s  none  beside. 

Thou  art  when  rightly  brought  to  view, 
All  self-supporting,  just  and  true; 

No  power  above  thee,  none  below, 

Can  ever  prove  thine  overthrow. 

Ten  thousand  volumes  closely  Wrote 
Would  not  make  up  a single  groat, 
Compared  with  what  the  mind  that’s  free, 
Discerns,  in  thy  variety. 

Thine  own  intrinsic  unborn  laws, 
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Do  constitute  the  great  first  cause. 

And  all  the  motions  we  behold, 

Are  by  their  influence  controlled. 

The  varied  forms  of  earth  around. 

By  their  creative  power  abound, 
life  giving — bringing  to  decline, 

To  decompose,  and  recombine. 

Tbou  art  our  parent,  thou,  our  friend, 

From  thee  we  come — to  thee  we  tend : 

And  all  that  in  thy  moulds  are  cast, 

Reverts  again  to  thee  at  last 
Something  from  nothing  never  came ; 

Thy  lessons  teach  to  man  the  same : 

Nor  wouldst  thou  e’er  withhold  the  thought, 
That  substance  never  comes  to  naught. 

No  more  existed — no  more  will, 

Than  what  is  now  existing  still : 

And  best  philosophers  confess. 

There  ne’er  can  be  one  atom  less. 

The  Christian,  Pagan,  Turk  and  Jew, 

May  each  his  clashing  creed  pursue : 

And  all  the  varied  forms  of  strife, 

May  have  a transitory  life  $ 

But  all  the  planets  as  they  roll, 

In  thine  embrace  thou  dost  control ; 

And  nought  thereon  can  stay  thy  hand, 

Nor  thy  minutest  law  withstand. 

If  man  would  but  consider  well, 

The  lessons  thou  to  him  canst  tell, 

And  strive  to  know  thee  as  thou  art, 

Thy  richest  stores  thou  wouldst  impart 
Beyond  the  diamond  set  in  gold, 

Are  hidden  treasures,  yet  untold  \ 

More  to  be  sought,  and  still  more  rare, 

Though  jewels  sparkle  e’er  so  fair. 

Without  beginning,  without  end, 

Thou  dost  upon  thyself  depend ; 

In  turn  thyself  depends  on  tbee, 

Dependent  thus,  thou  art,  and  free. 
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RENOVATION  OP  THE  ANIMAL  SYSTEM. 


We  have  shewn  in  our  preceding  article,  that  the  stomach  is  the 
great  laboratory  of  the  animal  body ; and  that  the  gross  materials  after 
being  taken  into  that  organ  undergo  a chemical  change,  which  prepares 
them  to  become  component  parts  of  the  various  systems  which  compose 
the  animal.  This  WO  may  term  the  positive  force,  which  builds  up  and 
sustains  the  living  animal  out  of  the  food  which  is  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

Our  next  object  is  to  call  the  attention  to  another  force,  (the  nega- 
tive,) which  is  as  efficient  in  tearing  down,  or  in  other  words,  throwing 
off  the  worn  out  particles  of  matter,  as  the  positive  force  is  in  building 
it  up.  Was  it  not  for  this  latter  force,  the  animal  body  would  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  increase  in  size  as  long  as  the  animal  remained  healthy, 
and  could  obtain  food  to  live  on.  These  two  forces  are  constantly  ac- 
tive in  the  living  body.  One  creates  gross  tangible  forms  out  6f  minute 
particles  of  matter,  and  the  other  reduces  these  gross  tangible  forms 
back  to  minute  particles  of  matter  again.  This  seems  to  be  the  univer- 
sal order  of  nature,  which  may  be  correctly  represented  by  a circle, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  ending.  The  ancient  philosophers  ob- 
serving this  simple  fact  in  nature,  would,’  naturally  enough,  represent 
eternity  by  a circle. 

We  find  in  all  the  operations  of  nature  a disposition  to  change  the 
forms  and  their  positions  in  space.  Hence,  certain  forms  are  destroy- 
ed by  tiie  animal,  and  the  minute  particles  which  composed  these  forms 
are  converted  into  new  forms — the  human  form — and  after  these  min- 
ute particles  have  subserved  their  purpose  , in  the  human  form — worn 
out,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels — the  negative  force,  and 
thrown  off,  and  are  again  condensed  into  new  forms. 
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The  earth  is  composed  of  minute  or  infinitesimal  particles  of  matter, 
which  are  drawn  from  surrounding  nature,  and  modified  into  earth  up- 
on the  same  principle,  that  earth  is  modified  into  vegetable  matter,  and 
vegetable  matter  into  animal  matter.  The  means  by  which  etherial 
matter  is  condensed  into  earth  is  principally  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  atmosphere,  or  the 
electricity  it  contains,  is  inhaled  or  taken  in  through  the  leaves  of  the 
vegetable,  and  the  lungs  of  the  animal  kingdom,  by  which  means  these 
two  kingdoms  are  principally  built  up  and  sustained,  and  the  death  and 
decay  of  these  two  kingdoms  in  their  turn  build  up  and  sustain  the 
earth,  or  mineral  kingdom.  The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  then, 
are  to  the  earth  what  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  are  to  the  ani- 
mal, or  the  roots  and  leaves  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  nature  is 
alive  to  these  two  forces,  the  creators  and  destroyers  of  all  forms,  from 
the  simplest  object  in  nature  to  man  himself*  Hence,  too,  we  observe 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  independence  in  nature ; but  one  universal 
system  of  dependencies,  which  may  properly  be  termed  series* 


A SUGGESTION. 

In  Nature  there  are  fixed  principles  and  motive  powers  acting  in 
harmony > and  in  all  inanimate  matter  there  exist  certain  component 
parts,  so  in  animated  nature.  We  see  the  operation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  order  and  arrangement  in  the  human  system,  we  see  a divis- 
ion of  the  general  sustaining  powers  acting  in  perfect  harmony  when  s 
person  is  in  perfect  health — the  veinous,  nervous,  and  another  which 
has  heretofore  been  unnoticed,  which  I shall  term  the  Electro-Magnetic 
principle  ; these,  when  they  perform  their  parts  correctly,  constitute  a 
healthy  action  and  general  good  health,  when  either,  performs  its  part  in 
a disordered  and  uncertain  manner,  it  produces  a great  change  on  the 
system,  and  consequently  causes  the  other  branches  of  our  Composition 
to  become  unhealthy  in  their  action,  and  thus  cause  disease.  Each  of 
these  principles  are  proportioned  with  accuracy  and  equality  through 
the  system,  and  any  derangement  in  their  acting  or  concentration  to  one 
point  causes  a very  unhealthy  state  in  the  system,  they  are,  when  im- 
planted in  the  system,  like  water  in  a vessel,  when  it  is  staging  per- 
fectly quiet,  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  system  on  & true  level;  when 
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excited*  they,’  like  the  same  vessel  when  agitated,  the  fluid  flowing  to 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  vessel,  causing  a continual  motion,  and  conse- 
quently irritation  in  the  part  where  they  concentrate  their  force* 

The  writer  would  suggest  that  this  Electro-Magnetic  property  flows 
equally^  through  the  system,  andimny  point  where  it  is  obstructed  or 
hindered  in  its  free  circulation  through  the  system,  or  when  the  system 
becomes  overcharged  with  the  Magnetic  property  and  does  not  pass  off 
as  freely  as  nature  requires,  then  the  system  becomes  deranged,  and  an 
unhealthy  action  takes  place*  Nature  has  so  ordered,  that  excess  of 
blood  passes  off  naturally  through  the  pores,  in  the  form  of  perspira- 
tion, yet  we  have  not  yet  discovered  in  what  way  this  Magnetic  fluid 
escapes  when  the  system  becomes  overcharged,  and  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  free  egress  is  sometimes  stopped  and  consequently 
pain  is  the  result  of  a superabundance  of  this  fluid  concentrated  to 
some  point,  thus  causing  rheumatic  afflictions,  as  they  are  termed ; yet, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a flow  of  this  fluid  to  some 
particular  part  of  the  system,  where  we  find  the  pain  is  located,  as  in 
the  circulating  system,  when  it  becomes  inactive,  or  flows  too  freely  to 
any  part  of  the  system,  produces  inflammation  in  that  part  by  the  pres- 
sure on  the  component  parts  of  the  body,  when  it  is  thus  located,  or 
stopped,  so  this  magnetic  influence  becomes  stopped  in  its  free  circula- 
tion, and  causes  pain  in  that  portion  of  the  system,  and  the  organs  be  * 
coming  overcharged  are  not  able  to  bear  the  burden  and  yield  to  the  ex 
tr&  force  heaped  upon  them,  and  become  excited  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  causes  pain  in  that  part. 

When  the  circulating  system  becomes  thus  deranged  by  a stoppage 
of  its  free  circulation,  all  that  is  necessary  to  cause  a restoration  is  to 
cause  an  equilibrium  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the 
system,  and  you  at  once  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  engendered  by 
the  stoppage. 

The  same  principle  should  be  adopted  in  the  management  of  the 
magnetic  fluid  that  is  adopted  in  regard  to  the  circulating  system,  to- 
wit;  an  equal  flow  of  the  magnetic  fluid  throughout  the  system.  How 
is  this  to  be  accomplished?  The  system  like  the  atmosphere  in  the 
summer,  when  heated,  generates  more  electricity  than  it  can  contain 
naturally  and  passes  off  in  lightning,  thus  causing  a healthy  stale  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  we  must  see  if  we  cannot  contrive  a method  of  passing 
<*ff,thijs accumulated  fluid  from  the  system  to  the  extent:  required  to 
produce  healthy  action  in  that  branch  of  the  system*  I would  suggest 
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that  an  experiment  be  tried,  as  follows,  that  the  patient  be  magnetised 
in  the  following  manner,  to-wit : that  some  fire  or  six  persons  join 
hands  and  form  a circle  in  which  shall  be  the  person  afflicted,  the  poles 
of  the  battery  shall  then  be  united  in  the  circle,  causing  the  influence 
to  be  general  throughout  the  ring  formed  by  the  persons  who*  compqse 
the  circle,  thus  equalizing  the  influence  of  the  fluid  through  all  the 
persons.  The  excess  of  the  influence  is  thus  drawn  from  the  patient, 
and  by  this  means  restored  to  health  again.  If  my  position  be  correct 
such  will  be  the  result,  or  at  least  the  cause  will  be  removed  of  the 
disease,  and  nothing  is  required  to  restore  health  more  than  nourish* 
ment  to  strengthen  the  circulating  system  which  has  become  impaired 
by  bding  overburdened. 

There  are  many  persons  probably  who  are  not  sufficiently  charged 
With  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  thus  a general  debility  ensues.  When,  for 
instance,  there  appears  to  be  general  languor  and  weakness  in  the  sys- 
tem, it  may  be  that  it  is  caused  by  a deficit  in  this  fluid ; in  such  cases,  if 
the  physician  could  obtain  a patient  who  is  affected  with  Rheumatism, 
and  a patient  who  is  of  the  above  described  class,  and  magnetize  them 
both' at  the.  same  time  by  forming  a circle  through  which  the  magnetic 
fluid  shell  pass  equally.  They  may  both  be;  restored  by  equalizing  the v 
influence  through  both  the  systems,  thus  causing  a healthy  action 
throughout.  There  has  no  method  been  adopted  by  which  magnetism 
can  bn  measured  and  its  strength  tested  ^science  may  yet  unfold  some 
method  by  which  the  quantity  can  be  known,  < • which  & system  in  a 
healthy  state  requires,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  ft  healthy  moving  action. 
Wheh  buch  discovery  is  made,  it  will  be  as  great  a light  to  medical 
science  as  the  principle  of  the  circulation  was,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Harvey,  and  the  pulsation  thereby  regulated l accordingly.  So  in  the 
circulation  of  the  magnetic  fluid  through  the  system,  when  we  are  able 
to  know  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  healthy  action  of  nervous 
and  muscular  systems,  magnetism  is  the  motive  power  to  them  as  the 
blood  is  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  this  that  gives 
all  the  power  to  the  muscles,  for  when  magnetised  a person  finds  his 
muscieS  are  strengthened  to  such  a degree  that  they  become  like  steel, 
mid  are  as  tenacious  as  iron,  so  much  so  that  they  will  not  yield  with- 
out  breaking:;  so  When  the  passions  are  excited,*  they  are  nothing  but 
the  magnetic  fluid  put  in  extraordinary  commotion,  ibis  causing  museti- 
lar  force  ahd  excitement  through. the  WhoiO  byistem  Commoted  both : With 
the nctves  and  muscles.  ■ -,u  *>  • !*  ’• 
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In  cases  of  lunacy  the  magnetic  fluid  is  concentrated  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  brain  when  the  muscular  system  in  general  is  entirely 
prostrated,  and  the  whole  system  is  debilitated  and  unhealthy,  and  by 
applying  remedies  to  remove  the  concentrated  fluid  from  the  brain  and 
cause  a more  general  flow  through  the  system,  we  remove  the  great 
cause  of  lunacy,  and  all  that  is  required  then,  is  the  restoration  by 
stimulants  of  the  veinous  system  and  digestive  system,  by  remedies  that 
are  known  as  agents  that  will  restore  those  to  a healthy  state  and  cause 
them  to  act  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  branches  of  the  system. 
The  connexion  between  the  different  portions  of  the  system  are  so  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  yet  so  harmonious  when  they  act  in  their  proper 
spheres  and  form  a junction  with  each  other  moving  onward  in  a smooth 
even  course,  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  ascertain  which  branch  of  the 
motive  power  in  the  system  is  affected,  it  requires  great  care  and  watch- 
fulness to  discern  the  right  cause,  and  which  of  these  principles  is  not 
acting  in  its  proper  sphere  or  which  needs  regulating,  perhaps  the  cause 
may  be  in  the  first  instance  a derangement  in  the  magnetic  fluid  and  by 
being  deranged  for  any  length  of  time,  it  deranges  the  action  of  the 
other  branches,  consequently  leading  men  astray  in  judging  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  thus  the  necessity  of  speedily  consulting  (those  who 
ought  by  their  profession  to  know)  immediately  and  before  the  whole 
system  has  become  changed  by  the  original  derangement  of  this  one 
branch  of  the  moving  power  of  the  system. 

C.  BAISTOW. 


Dr.  McNair , Editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Magnet : 

Dear  Sir  : — I have  rather  an  interesting  experiment  in  Clairvoy- 
ant#, which  I feel  disposed  to  report  to  you ; hoping,  should  you  think 
it  interesting  to  your  many  readers,  that  you  may  give  it  a place  in  your 
invaluable  Magnet.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons, why  so  many  are  still  lingering  in  doubt  in  respect  to  Clairvoy- 
ance, is,  that  the  friends  of  Mesmerism,  and  particularly  Clairvoyance, 
have  been  too  fearful  or  negligent,  or  both,  in  reporting  the  innumejable 
experiments,  which  have  and  are  daily  being  made  in  Clairvoyance,  for 
the  scrutiny  and  reflection  of  the  people.  I plead  guilty  to  the  charge, 
and  for  the  future  shall  try  to  do  better.  Indeed,  I feel  it  obligatory 
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upon  me,  as  fair  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  present  to  the  world  those  in- 
teresting facts,  which  come  within  my  cognizance — facts,  which  I am 
compelled  to  believe,  are  destined  to  be  woven  into  a new  science — a 
science  which  will  arouse  the  sensibilities — develop  intelligence,  and 
in  short  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind  to  a greater  extent,  than 
all  other  sciences  together,  which  have  preceded  it.  To  the  healing 
art  it  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  without  a parallel.  The  time 
is  certainly  coming  when  no  patient  will  suffer  himself  to  swallow 
thousands  of  poisonous  and  filthy  nostrums — they  will  call  to  their  aid 
Clairvoyance,  and  dispense  with  this  insufficient,  very  dangerous,  and 
wretchedly  blind  method  of  practice.  It  will  not  be  long  till  every 
physician,  of  a deep  reflecting  and  candid  bent  of  mind,  will  have  re- 
course to  clairvoyance  in  all  complicated  and  critical  cases.  The  sim- 
ple reasons  upon  which  I base  these  assertions  are,  first : no  physi- 
cian can  determine  correctly  internal  diseases  from  external  symptoms, 
especially  where  the  internal  diseases  are  of  a very  complex  character, 
which  is  frequently  the  case ; 2dly,  if  he  could  determine  the  disease 
correctly,  he  would  find  it  still  difficult  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  to 
remove  the  disease.  Physicians  are  well  aware  that  even  in  external 
derangements  they  have  to  make  several  experiments  before  they  hit 
upon  the  proper  medicine  to  remove  the  disease.  And  how  frequently, 
while  they  are  thus  experimenting,  the  patient  dies.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  what  will  cure  one  patient  will  not  cure  another.  When  Clair- 
voyance is  substituted  for  blind  chance,  then  will  a revolution  take 
place  in  the  science  of  medicine,  which  may  well  cause  the  world  to 
rejoice. 

Pardon  this  digression.  The  experiment,  which  I propose  to  give 
you  at  present  is  not  connected  with  the  healing  art,  although  I have 
seldom  used  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
my  fellow  beings. 

While  spending  a few  weeks  at  my  country  residence,  with  my  fam- 
ily, my  brother  visited  me,  and  knowing  that  my  wife  was  capable  of 
being  thrown  into  the  Clairvoyant  state,  wished  me  to  mesmerize  her. 
This,  for  his  satisfaction,  I did*  My  brother  then  told  me  he  had  an 
experiment  which  he  should  like  to  see  tried  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  testing  clairvoyance.  My  brother  then  stated  the  experiment, 
which  was  simply  this  : a lady  near  my  brothers,  which  was  some  fif- 
teen miles  distant  from  my  residence,  had  lost  a book,  which  she  sus- 
pected had  been  taken  from  her  house.  I directed  my  wife’s  mind  to 
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the  lady  V house,  although  at  this  distance,  and  then  told  her  to  examine 
the  house  critically  and  see  if  she  could  see  the  book.  After  setting 
for  some  time,  as  if  in  a deep  reverie,  she  said  she  saw  the  book,  which 
the  lady  thought  was  lost.  I then  asked  her  where  the  book  was. 
She  said  it  had  slipped  down  in  a small  crack  between  the  floor  and 
wall,  and  that  they  would  find  it  there.  I can  see  it,  she  oberved,  it 
has  on  a black  cover. 

My  brother  returned  home,  and  feeling  interested  to  know  the  result 
of  the  experiment,  went  immediately  to  the  lady’s,  and  requested  her 
to  examine  her  house  and  see  if  there  was  any  crack  between  the  wall 
and  the  floor.  A short  search  discovered  the  crack,  and,  to  my  broth- 
er’s astonishment,  the  book,  just  as  my  wife  had  stated. 

I thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  till  several  days  afterwards,  when 
my  brother  revisited  me  on  business,  and  informed  me  of  the  result  of 
the  experiment. 

This  experiment  was  made  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  my 
residence,  a place  where  my  wife  never  had  been,  and  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  parties,  except  my  brother.  The  subject  was  not  men- 
tioned to  her  or  myself  until  after  I had  put  her  to  sleep  5 nor  was  there 
any  means  by  which  she  could  have  become  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
save  through  clairvoyance.  This  experiment,  having  been  so  carefully 
guarded  against  deception  by  my  brother,  who  was  rather  sceptical 
upon  the  subject,  is  one  reason  why  I publish  it  for  general  considera- 
tion. Yours,  &c.,  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  GRAMMAR. 
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[Continued.] 

Ex.  49. — Electric  Swing. — Balance  a small  figure  upon  two  fine  silk 
strings,  and  place  it  within  three  or  four  inches  of  a ball,  which  forms 
part  of  a conductor,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  figure  is  a second 
ball  connected  with  the  ground.  Upon  putting  the  machine  in  action, 
the  figure  will  vibrate  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ex.  50. — The  Electric  Swing. — Suspend  a strip,  or  fine  rod  of  glass 
upon  a centre,  (it  may  be  hung  up  by  silk,)  and  upon  each  end  of  it 
support  a light  figure  of  pith.  Let  one  of  the  figures  have  no  conduct- 
ing substance  under  it,  nor  yet  touch  the  conductor  when  swinging  up- 
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wards  $ but  let  the  other  figure  come  against  the  ball  of  the  con- 
ductor when  it  rises  highest,  and  touch  another  ball  connected  with 
the  ground  when  descending  lowest  5 if  put  properly  under  the  conduc- 
tor of  a machine  it  will  vibrate  up  and  down — the  opposite  figure  only 
acting  as  a counterpoise  to  it. 

Ex.  51. — The  Electrical  Rope  Dancer. — Suspend  from  the  ball  of 
the  conductor  two  thiok  wires,  about  a foot  long.  The  upper  wire  is 
connected  with  the  conductor  by  a small  chain,  or  hook  5 the  lower  one 
hung  to  this,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  by  a silk  thread  at 
epch  end  ; the  lower  wire  is  also  connected  to  the  ground  by  a chain. 
Place  on  the  lower  wire  a paper  or  pith  figure,  and  upon  putting  the 
machine  in  action,  it  will  move  alternately  and  briskly  between  them. 

Ex.  52. — Electrical  Spider. — Cut  out  of  a bit  of  cork  the  body  of  a 
spider : furnish  it  with  eight  white  thread  legs,  and  run  through  the 
body  a long  silk  thread.  Hold  tlds  up  in  one  hand,  so  that  it  shall  hang 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  side  of  the  conductor,  and  hold  the  finger 
about  the  same  distance  beyond  it — when  the  assistant  turns  the  ma- 
chine, the  spider  will  fly  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  conductor 
and  the  finger. 

Ex.  53. — Spinning  Sealing  Wax . — Fasten  on  to  a thick  wire  a piece 
of  sealing  wax,  about  one  inch  long,  by  heating  it,  and  thrusting  the 
wire  into  it.  Put  the  other  end  of  the  wire  into  a hole,  either  at  the 
end  or  side  of  the  conductor,  so  that  the  wax  shall  be  at  some  distance 
off.  Underneath  where  the  wax  is,  either  on  the  table  or  the  floor,  place 
a sheet  of  brown  paper,  merely  to  catch  any  drops  which  may  fall  when 
the  wax  is  inflamed.  Provide  yourself  also  with  a lighted  candle,  and 
a sheet  of  white  paper.  Direct  your  assistant,  (for  in  this  experiment 
you  must  have  one,)  to  turn  the  machine,  and  stop  it  exactly  at  the  time 
you  may  desire.  Then  standing  near  the  wax,  hold  the  white  paper 
four  or  five  inches  from  it,  and  light  the  sealing  wax.  When  well  light- 
ed, blow  it  out,  and  at  the  same  instant  let  the  machine  be  turned,  and 
exceedingly  fine  threads  of  wax  will  be  thrown  off,  and  collected  on  the 
white  paper,  as  long  as  the  wax  remains  melted.  Stop  the  machine — 
light,  and  blow  out  the  wax,  and  turn  the  machine  as  before — more  of 
tlie  filaments  will  be  thrown  off,  and  thus  any  quantity  may  be  collected, 
and  if  scraped  together  by  the  point  of  a pin,  it  will  resemble  the  finest 
wool,  such  as  cannot  be  procured  by  any  other  means. 

Ex.  54. — The  Electrical  Pail. — Suspend  to  the  ball,  which  projects 
from  the  prime  conductor,  a small  metal  or  wooden  pail,  having  at  the 
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bottom  of  it  a hole,  so  fine  that  water  will  pass  only  by  drops  Pour  a 
little  water  into  it,  and  when  electrified,  the  water  instead  of  dropping 
only  will  pass  out  in  a stream,  and  this  will  divide  itself  into  several 
streams,  each  of  which  in  the  dark  will  be  beautifully  luminous. 

This  experiment  has  been  supposed  to  offer  an  explanation!  of  the  fiery  . 
rains  mentioned  in  various  authors,  and  is  a corroboration  of  a fact,  the 
utility  of  which  we  had  once  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  be- 
ing acquainted  with.  The  circumstance  was  as  follows : We  were  vis- 
iting a medioal  friend,  and  electrifying  a lady  for  gvita  serena , Whema 
gentleman  was  brought  in  stunned  by  a fall  from  his  horse ; it  was 
thought  advisable  to  bleed  him.  The  arm  was  tried  5 no  blood  would 
flow.  The  temporal  artery  $ still  without  success.  We  suggested  that 
electricity  should  be  tried.  He  was  placed  on  a chair,  and  that  upon 
an  insulating  stool,  and  immediately  the  machine  was  put  in  action.  Thte 
blood  flowed  from;  both  orifices,  and  the  gentleman  recovered.  Might 
not  this  fact  be  of  use  frequently  in  bur  hospitals  P It  is  certainly  very 
seldom*  if  ever  applied  to. 

Ex.  55.— Fiery  Sponge. — Suspend  iii  like  manner  to  the  bucket  ,a 
sponge  dipped  in  water,  and  the  luminous  streams  which  issue  from  it 
will  be  more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  even  in  the  last  example. 

Ex.  50. — Electric  Pfonerf.— Suspend  from  th  e conductor  of  a machine 
a brass  ring,  about  a foot  in  diameter*  and  underneath  it,  at  about  half 
an  inoh  distance,  a metalic  plate  connected  with  the  ground.  Place  up- 
on this  plate,  and  within  the  ring,  a very  light  hollow  glass,  ball — turn 
the  machine,  and  the  little  ball  will  describe  an  orbit  around  the  ring, 
and  turn  at  the  same  time  about  its  own  axis.  The  poles  of  its  rotation 
are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  We  have  not  tried 
this  experiment.  Mr.  Adams  says,  that  it  requires  considerable  at- 
tention to  make  it  succeed,  as  a small  differ enoe  in  the  apparatus,  or  in 
the  force  <>f  the  machine,  &c.,  will  occasion  a failure.” 

The  above,  together  with  the  experiments  formerly  given,  are  the 
chief  that  are  had  recourse  to  for  amusements  They  are  all  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  principles  of  electrical  attraction,  which  important  law 
of  the  science  has  given  rise  to  many  instruments  of  paramount  utility 
in  pursuing  electrical  inquiries.  The  chief  of  these  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Electrometers  and  Electroscopes^  the  object  of  which  is  to  meas- 
ure either  the  .quantity  or  intensity  of  accumulated  electricity.  Thb 
principal  are  a$  follows  : 
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ELECTBOMETEBS. 

The  Quadrant  Electrometer i was  invented  by  Mi*.  Henry.  It  consists 
Of  an  upright  stem  of  wood  or  metal,  terminated  by  a ball  at  the  top,  and 
bearing  an  arc  of  ivory,  divided  into  degrees,  as  in  a great  circle : that  is, 
containing  90 degrees  in  every  Quarter,  beginning  at  the  bottom  with 
zero,  and  having  90  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  upper  and  the  lower 
part  of  the*  semi-circle  of  ivory.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  balanced  a 
very  thin  rod  of  wood,  with  a pith  ball  at  its  outward  point,  as  repre- 
tented.  The  slender  rod  is  capable  of  motion  up  and  down.  It  is  used 
in  connection  with  a charged  jar  or  battery,  and  by  the  pith  ball  and  its 
•tern  rising  to  a certain  height,  it  indicates  the  intensity  of  the  charge 
within  the  bottle  or  battery.  At  the  greatest  charge  of  a Leyden  jar  it 
will  rise  to  nearly  90  degrees,  but  in  a battery  seldom  more  than  60  or 
70.  It  being  impossible  to  charge  a battery  so  highly  as  a single  jar. 

Sauseure's  Bottle  Electrometer . — It  consists  of  a glass  case  or  bottle, 
with  a metal  bottom,  four  pieces  of  tinfoil  being  pasted  ou  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  in  connection  with  the  bottom  ; within  side  the  glass  are  two 
very  fine  silver  wires,  swinging  freely  in  a loop  above,  and  ending  be- 
low in  two  small  pith  balls.  The  upper  part  of  the  instrument  is  a 
brass  cap,  terminated  by  a ball  and  a rod  of  three  or  four  feet,  made  in 
joints  for  the  sake  of  greater  convenience,  and  pointed.  This  instru- 
ment when  used  is  to  be  placed  in  some  exposed  situation,  when  an  ap- 
proaching storm  or  other  cause  indicates  the  electric  fluid  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  disturbed.  The  silver  threads  by  their  divergence  will 
•how  the  degree  and  character  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  instru- 
ment. When  it  is  used  in  rainy  weather,  the  upper  part  of  the  glass 
is  covered  with  a hood,  like  an  umbrella,  to  keep  the  glass  dry,  and 
consequently  the  electrometer  insulated. 

In  the  above  electrometers,  as  well  as  in  the  Gold-leaf  Electrometer, 
described  in  a former  part,  it  will  be  seen,  that  however  valuable  they 
may  be  as  indicating  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid, 
yet  for  comparative  and  delicate  experiments  they  all  fail ; because  gra- 
vitation considerably  influences  the  weight  of  the  moveable  parts  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Coulomb  contri- 
ved his  Tortion  Electrometer.  It  consists  of  a fine  metalic  wire,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  a screw,  and  to  the  other  is  suspended  a 
horizontal  needle,  composed  of  gumlac,  or  other  non-conductor,  and 
armed  at  one  extremity  with  a gilt  pith  pall,  counterpoised  at  the  other 
end  by  an  index.  The  conductor  is  a small  wire,  with  a ball  at  each 
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end,  passing  through the  ghsi  receiver,  in  Which  the  needle  it  sus- 
pended, and  having  its  lower  ball  opposed  to  that  of  the  needle, 
a screw,  the  two  baUs  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  index  then 
points  to  zero,  or  the  divided  scale  of  degrees.  On  communicating  a 
very  feeble  eleotrioal  power  to  the  conductor,  it  transfers  it  to  the  move-<  # 
able  pith  ball,  and  repels  it  to  a certain  number  of  degrees,  proportion- 
al to  the  intensity  of  the  aoquired  electricity,  and  measured  by  the  pow- 
er of  portion  which  it  exerts  upon  the  fine  wire.  By  experiments 
made  with  this  electrometer,  it  would  appear  that  the  electrical  powers 
follow  the  law  of  gravitation,  in  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square s 
of  the  distorted  of  the  acting  bodies . In  the  most  delicate  construction 
of  the  instrument,  a single  silk-worm's  thread  is  used  instead  of  the 
wires. 


DE  OBFUSCATIONIBUS 

( Continued .) 

The  letter  then  suggests  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
ecstasy^  &c.  whether  it  be  divine  or  merely  a result  of  the  “ passions  of 
the  soul” — and  whether  it  may  be  said  that  the  “ soul  generates  the 
power  which  had  an  “ imaginative  perception  of  futurity,  &c.  &c.  and 
rather  argues  “ that  a passion  of  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  divination  * 
* * because  the  senses  are  occupied  and  fumigations  are  introdu- 
ced and  invocations  employed  ; and  likewise  because,  that  not  all  men, 
but  those  that  are  more  simple  and  young  are  adapted  to  prediction.” 
You  will  see  by  these  questions  that  the  writer  had  a desire  for  an 
explanation. of  some  mystical  communications,  and  that  the  difficulty 
had  occurred  to  him  as  to  their  true  cause,  whether  merely  human  or 
superhuman ; and  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  at  present  to  intimate 
that  questions  would  not  have  been  asked  or  answered  unless  there 
was  at  least  supposed  to  be  something  that  needed  explanation. 

If  the  answer  prove  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory  and  even  absurd,  yet 
it  is  worth  considering  that  something  was  attempted  to  be  explained, 
and  we  are.  now  to  see  what  that  something  was. 

But  before  proceeding  in  the  matter  I feel  obliged  to  refer  to  another 
part  of  the  work  of  Iamblicus,  in  order  that  you  may  recognize  a pe- 
culiar distinction  stated  by  the  author  in  as  clear  language  as  the  subr 
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jectwifi  i4mitrr-thfc  distinction  between  intuitive  end  ; acquired  knowl- 
^e—rbGtw<&n$hermm)n^^  understanding  Mit:  is  now  a days 

talked  about)  as  if*  derived  from  the  German*,  though  mmh  older  than 
Plato’s  time*  It  is  important  to  refer  to  it  here  because  allusion  is  evi- 
dently made  to*  it  in  the  explanation  that  it  is , to  follow,  and  the  thing  is 
very  curious  in  iteelf  and  shows  lamblicus  to  have  been  a Vetry  clear- 
headed anda  very  pious  man,  considering  that  he  was  a heathen : He: 
says,  referring  fo  the  epistle  of  Arebo : 

€(  In  the  first  place  then,  you  say,  ( it  must  be* granted  that  there  are 
Gods.’  But  thus  to  speak,  however,  on  this  subject,  is  not  right.  For 
an  innate  knowledge  of  the  Gods  is  co-existent  with  our  very  essence; 
and  this  knowledge  is  superior  to  all  judgment  and  deliberate  choice, 
and  subsists  before  reasoning  and  demonstration  # # # In  truth, 

the  contact  with  divinity”  [let  this  be  called  the  light  of  faith,  and  it 
will  be  clear  to  those  who  have  it]  “ is  not  knowledge — for  knowledge 
is,  in  a certain  respect  (distinguished  or)  separated  from  its  object  by 
a sense  of  otherness . Before  the  knowledge,  which  as  one  tiling  knows 
another,  is  the  uniform  connexion  with  divinity,  and  which  is  suspend- 
ed from  the  Gods,  is  spontaneous  and  inseparable  from  them.  Hence 
it  is  not  proper  to  grant,  that  there  are  Gods,  as  if  it  might  not  be  gran- 
ted, nor  to  admit  it'  as  if  it  were  ( doubtful  or ) ambigudua-r-nor  are  we 
worthy  to  explore  a question  of  this  kind  as  if  we  had  authority  either 
to  approve  or  reject  it.  We  are,  indeed  comprehended  in  it,  or  rather 
we  are  filled  by  i ty  and  we  possess  that  very  thing  which  we  are,  in 
knowing  the  Gods.”  ' i . . 

It  is  singular,  let  me  say,  that  Faust’s  answer  to  Margaretis : inquiry 
as  tp  his  faith  is  very  precisely  expressed  in  this  passage — too  exactly, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  not  to  have  been  suggested  to  Goethe  by  it.  All 
critics  agree  that  the  answer  of  Faust  is  onb  of  the  most  sublime  passa- 
ges in  modern  literature  5 so  says  Mrs.  Austin  at  all  events,  and  she 
is  a competent  judge.  ^ 

Now  it  is  from  a reference  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  here 
described  that  the  explanation  of  divination  is  derived  by  Iamblicus — 
for  he  says,  further,  that  this  intuitive  knowledge  will  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  which  it  participates ; that,  “ as  the  Gods  have  an  existence 
which  is  always  invariably  the  same,  so  the  human  soul  is  conjoined  to 
them  Ly  this  knowledge,  according  to  an  invariable  sampness;  by  no 
means  pursuing  or  obtaining  such  knowledge  through  conjecture  or 
opinion  or  a process  of  reasoning  (all  of  which  originate  in  time)1  but 
acquiring  it  by  becoming  co-united  to  them.” 
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I repeat  nOW  that  the  explanation  of  Iamblicus  may  fee  altogether 
false,  but  yOU  will  notibe  nevertheless  the  outward*  facta  he  refers  to, 
and  which  he  says  u happen  daily.”  The  explanation  is  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  an  answer  to  Porphyry,  as  follows : '* 

« But  the  dreams  that  are  denominated  Theopempioi,  or  sent  fror* 
God , do  not  subsist  after  the  manner  which  you  mention,  but  they  take 
place  either  when  sleep  is  leaving  us,  and  we  are  beginning  to  awake, 
and  then  we  hear  a certain  voice  which  concisely  tells  us  what  is  to  bO 
done ; or  voices  are  heard  by  us  between  sleeping  and  waking,  or  when 
we  are  perfectly  awake.  Sometimes  an  invisible  and  incorporeal  spirr 
it  surrounds  the  recumbents,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  sight,  but 
by  a Certain  other  co-sensation  and  intelligence”  The  entrance  of  this 
spirit  is  accompanied  with  a noise,  and  he  disuses  himself  bn  all  sides 
without  contact,  and  affects  admirable  works  conductive  to  the  liberation 
of  the  passions  of  the  soul  and  body. 

[Continued."] 


SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

(Continued.)  T 

The  brain  supplies  the  body  and  the  blood  with  life,  and  its  functions 
m this  respect  combine  nutrition,  circulation,  and  respiration.  It  re- 
spires the  ethers  of  the  world,  it  nourishes  its  life  with  ethereal  chylej 
and  it  circulates  the  animal  spirit  elaborated  therefrom,  through 
the  corporeal  system.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a unity  which  in- 
volves in  principle  and  idea  all  the  varieties  that  are  manifested  in 
the  two  inferior  regions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Its  cortical  sub- 
stances involve  the  functions  of  both  the  heart  and  lungs,  because  they 
are  in  the  degree  above  both.  They  are  so  many  corcula  propelling  the 
animal  spirit  through  the  medullary  fibres  and  nervous  system,  and  sp 
many  pulmuncula  performing  an  animatory  motion  synchronous  with 
the  respiratory  motion  of  the  lungs,  although  not  dependent  upon  it,  but 
Automatic  or  self-derived,  and  which  indeed  generates  the  motion  of  the 
lungs,  sis  the  end  generates  the  cause,  or  the  cause  the  effect.  The, 
ethereal  medium  that  they  respire  they  derive  principally  through  what, 
are  termed  by  Swbdenborg  the  corporeal  fibres,  which  originate  in  the 
skin,  and  run  back  from  the  kit  boundaries  of  the  body  to  the  first  in 
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the  brain.  Now  the  physiologists  have  never  discovered  the  animation 
of  the  brain,  because  they  have  never  seen  the  respiration  of  tire  lungs 
in  its  primary  light.  Had  they  done  this,  it  would  have  been  evident 
that  the  respiratory  motion  exercises  a traction  upon  the  sheaths  of 
all  the  great  nerves,  and  expands  them,  and  that  this  traction  is  the  ex- 
ternal cause  of  a nervous  circulation , for  were  there  no  fluid  to  respond 
to  the  force,  there  would  be  a tendency  to  a vacuum  in  these  most  im- 
pressible organs,  and  their  parts  would  be  strained,  or  drawn  asunder. 
But  if  there  be  a real  circulation  in  the  nervous  system,  it  must  have 
centres  that  propel  it,  and  times  and  moments  in  which  it  is  performed. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  this  case  the  fluid  is  externally  drawn 
forth  by  the  attraction  of  the  lungs,  consequently  in  the  times  of  the 
respirations,  and  hence  it  must  be  drawn  in  by  the  brains  in  the  same 
times ; in  short  the  animations  of  the  brains  must  be  synchronous  with 
the  respirations  of  the  lungs.  Hence  it  is  that  the  brain  supplies  the 
body  with  internal  motive  force  at  the  same  instant  as  do  the  lungs 
with  external  ; the  heart  only  maintaining  the  organs  in  a state  of  po- 
tency and  supplying  what  they  demand  by  the  influx  of  this  compound 
attractive  force  operating  according  to  their  various  fabrics. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  a truth  of  such  paramount  importance  in 
physiology  as  the  animation  of  the  brain,  rests  upon  the  slight  chain  of 
reasoning  attempted  above.  No ; its  attestation  is  as  general  as  the 
truth  itself  is  universal.  But  since  Swedenborg  has  taken  the  proof  of 
it  upon  his  own  Atlantean  shoulders,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  trea- 
tise* on  the  subject  for  further  corroborations.  But  it  may  be  useful 
to  indicate,  that  the  doctrine  is  in  no  way  shaken  by  the  existence  of 
the  pulsatile  movement  so  readily  felt  in  young  children,  nor  yet  of  that 
other  movement,  alternate  and  not  synchronous  with  the  respirations, 
which  has  been  observed  by  some  experimentalists.  The  truth  is  that 
all  the  three  movements  proceed  uninterrupted  by  each  other  ; and  that 
the  alternate  movement,  which  is  referrable  to  the  blood  rushing  out  by 
the  veins  during  inspiration,  is  what  chiefly  masks  the  synchronous 
movement,  which  is  automatic,  or  referrable  to  the  brain  itself. 

There  is  no  part  of  Swedenborg’s  system  which  is  better  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  doctrine  of  the  skin.  As  the  skin  is  the  continent 
and  ultimate  of  the  whole  system,  so  all  the  forms,  forces  and  uses  of 
the  interior  parts  coexist  within  it.  Moreover  as  it  is  the  extreme  of 
the  body,  and  the  contact  of  extremes,  or  circulation,  is  a perpetual  law 

9 Ikoaomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  tr.  ii.,  1— 68. 
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of  nature,1  so  from  the  skin  & Return  is  made  to  the  other  extreme, 
namely,  to  the  cortical  substances  of  the  brain.  Hence  the  first  func- 
tion of  the  skin  is,  “to  serve  as  a new  source  of  fibres.”  iPor  the 
fibres  of  one  extreme,  to-wit,  the  brain,  also  called  by  Swedenborg  the1 
fibres  of  the  soul,  could  not  of  themselves  complete  the  formation  of  the 
body,  but  could  only  supply  its  active  grounds,  and  therefore  these 
fibres  proceed  outwards  to  the  skin,  which  is  the  most  general  sensorial 
expanse  of  the  brain,  and  there  generate  the  papillae;  and  again  emer- 
ging from  the  papillae,  and  convoluted  into  a minute  canal  or  pore,  they 
take  a new  nature  and  name  from  their  new  beginning,  and  become  the 
corporeal  fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  the  body,  which  proceed  from  without 
inwards  to  the  brain,  and  unite  themselves  to  its  cortical  substances. 
These  are  the  passives  of  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  the  actives; 
the  veins  or  female  forces  of  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  the  arteries 
or  males ; and  “ they  suck  in  the  purer  elemental  food  from  the  air  and 
ether, 'convey  it  to  their  terminations,  and  expend  it  upon  the  uses  of 
life.”* 

Besides  this,  the  skin  has  a series  of  other  functions  which  there  is 
not  space  to  dwell  upon  at  present.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  gene- 
ral covering  of  the  body,  therefore  it  communicates  by  a wonderful  con- 
tinuity with  all  the  particular  coverings  of  the  viscera  and  organs,  and 
of  their  parts,  and  parts  of  parts.  And  as  it  communicates  with  all  by 
continuity  of  structure,  so  it  also  communicates  by  continuity  of  func- 
tion j the  whole  body  being  therefore  one  grand  sensorium  of  the  sense 
of  touch.  In  short,  the  animal  spirit  is  the  most  universal  and  singu- 
lar essence  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts  ; the  skin,  the  most  general  and 
particular  form  corresponding  to  that  essence. 

Having  thus  bestowed  a cursory  glance  upon  some  points  of  Swe- 
denborg’s doctrine  of  the  three  spheres  of  the  body,  and  their  most 
general  and  particular  continent,  the  skin,  we  shall  now  enlarge  a little 
on  certain  subjects  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  give 
them  a more  distinct  place  in  the  reader’s  apprehension*  And  first  with 
respect  to  the  circulation.  It  is  clear  that  in  assigning  its  due  weight 
to  the  primary  function  of  the  lungs,  we  obtain  a law  which  enables  us 
to  limit  the  function  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; and  the  result  is,  that 
the  heart  and  aorta  simply  propel  the  blood  to  the  mouths  of  the  arter- 
ies leading  into  the  viscera,  and  the  viscerh  themselves  attract  it  thence- 
forth, and  dominate  over  the  circulation  of  their  own  vessels,  command- 
ing it  to  taka  place  in  the  times  of  the  respirations,  and  not  in  tbe  times 
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of  the  pulses  of  the  heart.  As  ope  means  to  this  end,  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  orgjp,  generally  come  off  at  right  angles  from  the 
great  artery.  . 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  this  subject  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  circulation  in  the  great  vessels  is  comparatively  inordinate 
or  cqnfused,  because  in  them  the  blood  is  all  mingled  together  in  a he- 
terogeneous mass,  and  propelled  onwards  by  an  external  force ; but  the 
circulation  in  the  capillaries  is  most  orderly  and  distinct,  being  an  auto- 
matic movement  performed  by  the  single  globules  of  the  blood,  in  ves- 
sels which  correspond  to  them  individually,  and  where  they  are  perfect- 
ly at  home.  . If  a comparison  be  permitted,  they  constitute  a medley 
crowd  in  the  heart  and  aorta,  but  march  separately,  man  by  man,  in  the 
capillaries.  , lienee  the  blood  in  its  mass  can  but  imperfectly  manifest 
its  living  endowments,  but  when  sundered  into  its  individualities  ot 
leasts,  it  distinctly  exercises  its  dynamic  nature,  and  flows  spontaneous- 
ly 5 for  it  is  a,  spiral  and  circular  force  and  tends  therefore  to  a spiral 
gyration,  or  to  circulation.  Indeed  in  a universal  sense,  the  leasts  of 
the  blood  ere  the  causes  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
whole  sanguineous  movement ; although  speaking  i u generals,  the  heart, 
and  the  lungs  acting  on  the  viscera,  are  the  joint  causes  of  this  effect. 

[Cootisuecl.] 


MEDICAL  CASES. 

Clairvoyant  Examination  of  Mr.  B — — — , by  E.  E.  Dill. 

- “ This  patient’#  system  is  very  much  deranged,  and  he  tires  very 
easily  ; from  exertion.  Perspires  too  freely,  and  is  very  liable  to 
take  cold.  His  blood  circulates  very  unequally,  and  determines  too 
much  to  the  head.  Liver  torpid,  nervous  system  irritable,  and  stomach 
quite  weak*.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  considerably  infla- 
med, and  the  air  cdls  of  the  left  lobe  are  somewhat  contracted.  These 
derangements  cause  great  general  debility,  accompanied  with  severe 
pains  in  the  baek,  right  side  and  left  shoulder,  with  a good  deal  of  stiff- 
ness of  the  joints— partiouiarly  the  knees.’* 

- Rsmsdus. — Thoroughwort,  2 ox;  Indian  Turnip,  1 oz.;  Skunk 
Cabbage,  1 1*2  oz«;  Hoarho&nd,  3 02.;  Lady  Slippery  2 1-2  02*5  Blood 
Hoot  2 ca.fc  Lobelia  Seedy  1 6?.}  Cherry  Bark,  1-4  lb.  I|ake  into  half 
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a gallon  of  syrup  ; let  the  patient  take  half  a wine  glass  full  before 
epch/me&l.” 


2dly.  Take  Extract  of  Dandelion,  1 dram  5 Sulphate  of  Iron,  1 do.; 
Carbonate  of  Potash,  1-2  do;  ex.  Black  root,  1-2  do.;  Make  into  four 
grain  pills.  Let  the  patient  take  one  every  evening,  and  two  in  the 
morning,  until  all  are  taken.” 

44  The  patient  may  bathe  hit  feet  two  or  three  times  per  week  in  hot 
water ; and  he  should  also  sponge  all  over  every  morning  in  cold  Sa- 
lene  water.” 

“ The  magnetic  machine  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  through 
from  the  liver  and  epigastric  region  to  the  back.  The  positive  pole  may 
be  placed  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  the  negative  pole  should  be 
passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  column.” 

€i  The  patient  should  be  careful  not  to  eat  too  much  at  a time.  He 
may  eat  whatever  his  appetite  craves,  but  he  must  be  very  careful  to 
eat  but  little  at  a time  until  his  digestive  organs  regain  their  natural 
tone  and  energy.  This  course  of  treatment  will  soon  cure,  and  the  pa- 
tient will  become  stouter  than  he  has  usually  been.” 

This  examination  was  made  last  February,  and  in  less  than  ten  days 
after  the  patient  went  to  work,  and  has  not  lost  a day  sinoe  from  sick- 
ness. He  stated  to  me  a few  days  since  that  his  health  was  much  bet- 
ter than  usual.  This  patient  had  taken  a great  deal  of  medieine  previ- 
ously to  this  examination,  which  resulted  in  no  special  benefit. 

We  was  called  in  great  haste,  some  ten  days  since,  to  see  a patient 
who  was  given  up  by  two  of  the  old  school  physicians.  In  less  than 
thirty  minutes  after  we  reached  the  patient’s  room,  he  was  a corpse.  A 
lady  of  the  highest  respectability  was  present,  and  an  excellent  Clair- 
voyant. A great  desire  was  expressed  by  several  present  to  have  the 
corpse,  (or  the  dying  man,  for  he  perceptably  breathed  for  some  min- 
utes after  the  examination  was  terminated,)  examined.  The  lady  con-, 
sente  I,  and  we  threw  her  into  the  Clairvoyant  state.  The  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  patient  had  come  to  his  death  from  the  effect  of 
strong  medicines.  She  stated  that  the  lower  part  of  his  lungs,  stom- 
ach and  liver  were  all  mortified — that  the  strong  medicine  which  he  had 
taken,  had  produced  a great  deal  of  irritation,  which  lead  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  terminated  in  mortification.  She  then  stated  what  would  have 
arrested  the  inflammation,  and  restored  the  patient,  had  it  been,  used  be- 
fore mortification  took  place.  The  lady  was  awakened,  and  we  then 
enquired  into,  the  particulars  of  the  patient.  We  was  informed  that  he 
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had  taken  a slight  cold— complained  of  a pain  in  hid  left  side,  and  had 
rather  a hacking  cough, — but  was  still  able  to  walk  about.  On  Wed- 
nesday he  called  in  his  family  physician,  who  prescribed  a dose  of  tar- 
tar  emetic,  bled,— taking  about  a quart  of  blood,  and  gave  thirty  grains 
of  Calomel  ! 11  The  patient  was  immediately  prostrated,  and  rapidly 
sank  under  the  magic  effects  of  these  Sampson7 s of  the  drug  shops — 
efficient  weapons  in  the  hands  of  butchers ! To  counteract  the  evil 
thtt3  produced  Iodine  was  prescribed,  and  as  a last  resort,  a solution  of 
Quinine  and  Camphor ! ! ! ! Comments  are  unnecessary.  A compari- 
son of  the  two  cases  is  sufficient*  From  all  the  information  we  could 
gain,  these  two  patients  were  very  similarly  deranged,  in  the  first  com- 
mencement of  their  attacks.  Their  temperaments  and  constitutions 
from  every  appearance  was  much  the  same.  In  tracing*  effects  and 
their  causes  we  certainly'  cannot  be  blamed  for  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  difference  in  these  results  originated  in  the  difference  itf 
treatment. 


CONSTIPATION  OR  COSTIVENESS  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

■ This  is  not  only  a troublesome  symptom,  but  always  indicates  an  un- 
healthy state  of  things  in  the  stomach,  liver  and  abdominal  organs.  The 
use  of  cathartic  medicine  for  this  symptom,  so  common  at  this  day,  al- 
ways other  things  being  equal,  only  aggravates  the  complaint.  Good 
food  as  coarse  wheaten  bread  and  fruits,  the  avoidance  of  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  salt,  and  other  heating  and  stimulating  condiments,  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  the  drinking  freely  of  pure  soft  water,  and  injections- of  the 
same  fluid1 — judicious  bathing  daily  followed — regularity  and  care  in  a & 
the  habits  of  life^-these  are  the  means,  and  incomparably  the  best,  that 
can  be  used  to  prevent  constipation. — [Water-cure  Journal. 

Those  who  have  practised  medicine  in  the  Allopathic  school,  know 
something  of  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  this  unnatural  condition  fcf 
the  bowels';  and  those  who  have  had  the  44  ill-luck”  to  contract  thfe 
habit,  know  something  of  the  disappointments  attending  that  kind  off* 
practice.  Within  my  knowledge  there  are  persons  who  have  been 
afflicted  With  costivenesd  for  a good  half  dozen  y^eaTs,  8nd  who  harffeM 
exhausted  the  round  of  medicating,  taken  rheubarb,  magnesia,  charcoal,  * 

syrups,  patent  medicines;  "&C.1,  by  the  pound. ; Who  is  &ere,  that  tfert 
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wirier  had  this  disease,  that  does  not  know  by  experience  that  medicines 
will  not  core  it  permanently  ? A dose  of  any  cathartic  will  give  relief 
lor  a.  day  or  two,  but  the  over  excitement  which  it  occasions,  deepens 
ond  fixes  more  permanently  the  disease,  and  begets  the  necessity  for 
other  and  larger  portions  of  the  medicine*  The  water-cure,  in  conned- 
tion  with  correct  living,  and  regular  habits,  promises  not  only  immedi- 
ate relief,  but  a perfect  cure.  Injections  of  cold,  or  tepid  water,  regtr* 
larly  each  day,  one  or  two  general  ablutions,  together  with  the  use  tof 
the  sitz-bath,  morning  and  evening  for  20  or  30  minutes  each  sitting* 
washing  and  rubbing  the  bowels  freely  with  the  hand  whilst  in  the  tub, 
Will,  I believe,  cure  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  oostiveness.  I have 
sometimes  directed,  in  addition  to  the  processes  just  named,  that  the 
wet  bandage  be;  wbrrnat  night — but  this  is  rarely  necessary.  ■ 


5 r From  the  Mississippian. 

r SURGERtf  AND  MESMERISM. 

An  interesting  surgical  operation  was  performed  in  our  city  on  the 
2d  inst.,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Gist,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Langley,  of  which 
the  following  description  has  been  furnished  us  by  one  of  the  witness- 
es. The  patient  was  the  lady  of  Mr.  James  E.  Mathews,  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts.  ; ) 

On  the  25th  June,  Dr.  Gist  visited  and  mesmerized  Mrs.  M.  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  view  of  removing  a cancerous  tumor.  He  visited 
her  again  on  the  27th  and  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  mesmerized 
her  on  both  occasions.  The  tumor  was  situated  just  behind  the  angle  of 
tiie  lower  jaw,  on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  over  the  lower  half  of 
the  parotid  gland.  r It  wa3  slightly  inflamed  and  exceedingly  tender,  so 
much  so  that  the  slightest  touch  caused  very  great  pain. 

On  the  2d  inst.,  Dh  G.  accompanied  by  Dr.  Langley,  visited  the  pa^ 
tietit.  She  did  not  know  that  Dr.  G.  intended  to  perform  the  operation' 
on  that  evening,  but  suspected  it  from  the  fact  of  Dr.  Langley’s  being 
present,  and  was  therefore  much  agitated.  Dr.  G.,  however,  succeed*1 
ed  very  soon,  in  placing  her  most  fully  under  the  mesmeric  influence. 
At  this  time,  Cdl.  Mathews  called  fn  Chancellor  Cocke,  Gen.  Cldfrk' 
and  lady,  and  Mr.  George  Boddie,  in  whose  presence  the  operation4 
was  performed.  A portion  of  skin,  one  and  ahfalf  inches  ill  length  attd: 
ttoHtich  ik  width  tafc  tbetr,  removed— £ cult 1 War  made  about!  half  an  • 
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inch in  depth,  including  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  together  with  the 
entire  tumor,  taken  away.  It  bled  freely,  after  which  the,  wound  was 
dosed  with  stitches  and  adhesive  straps ; the  whole  operation  occupying 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  pulse  and  respiration  were  counted  by  Dr. 
Langley,  both  before  and  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
pulse  had  not  varied  a beat  in  a minute,  neither  had  the  respiration 
changed.  Those  who  watched  the  countenance,  could  not  detect  the 
slightest  change  in  the  features,  not  even  the  contraction  of  a muscle, 
although  the  operation  was  (or  would  have  been  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances) a very  painful  one. 

About  a half  an  hour  after  the  operation  was  over,  she  was  awaken- 
ed from  her  mesmeric  sleep — her  attention  called  to  some  irrelevant 
subject,  when  she  laughed  heartily  and  naturally . Her  attention  was 
then  called  to  the  wound.  She  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  said  she 
knew  nothing  of  it,  but,  that  it  then  smarted  and  burnt.  She  is  doing 
well,  and  will  soon  be  entirely  recovered. 

Much  praise  is  due  Dr.  Gist  for  the  skilful  and  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed.  We  learn  that  a full  report 
will  be  made  out  for  publication  in  some  medical  journal. 


REMARKABLE  MESMERIC  CURE. 

At  a lecture  given  at  Derby,  Mr.  S.  T.  Hall  related  the  following 
remarkable  case:  It  is  that  of  a young  lady  of  whose  mind  and  disposi- 
tion, to  say  the  best  I could,  would  be  no  compliment ; but  whose  bodily 
powers  were  so  worn  down  by  a grievous  internal,  disease  and  a natural 
delicacy  of  constitution,  that  some  yearp  ago,  she  was  unable  properly 
to  balance  herself  when  walking,  and  so  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  a flight  of  stairs,  severely  bruising  the  back  of  her  head,  and  various 
portions  of  her  spine,  step  after  step,  during  the  entire  descent*  From 
the  description  I have  heard,  the  paroxysms  and  tortures  to  whioh  she 
became  subject,  must  have  been  most  awful.  Notwithstanding  her 
previous  debility,  so  powerful  were  the  convulsions  she  afterwards  for 
sometime  underwent,  that  it  often  required  the  efforts | of  two  or  three 
strong  men  to  prevent  her  being  thrown  by  them  off  tb$  bed*  To  the 
reljef  of  these,  nature  came  at  length  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which 
qitii*ely  prostrated  her,  and  for  nearly  three  ypftpi  she  lay  unable  to  hjjfe 
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herself,  as  it  was  even  with  difficulty  she  cpuld  be  helped  by  others, 
since  the  slightest  application  of  a camel  hair  pencil  to  the  region  of 
the  spine,  was  sufficient  to  occasion  the  most  excrutiating  pain.  The 
best  advice  that  could  be  obtained,  afar  or  near— every  remedy  that 
medical  authority  could  suggest  to  her  kind  and  anxious  friends — had 
been  tried,  and  had  left  her  little  better  than  it  found  her  ; and  when  I 
was  first  introduced,  she  was  not  only  suffering  from  exceedingly  acute 
pain,  but  appeared  to  be  as  weakly  and  as  inert  as  an  infant.  The  re- 
sults of  my  visits  have  since  been  attributed  by  some  of  our  opponents, 
to  the  effect  of  a powerful  imagination.  But  as  ever  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  her  convulsions,  one  of  the  young  lady’s  legs  had  become  per- 
manently foreshorted,  so  that  when  she  was  made  able  to  stand,  she 
could  not  bring  the  heel  within  two  inches  of  the  ground ; and  as  this 
physical,  and  not  imaginary  contraction,  has  now  been  entirely  removed 
— further,  as  a constant  and  anxious  medical  friend  of  the  family  had  such 
faith  in  the  patient’s  integrity  and  sound  judgment,  that  he  had  declared 
long  before,  if  mesmerism  could  produce  any  effect  upou  her,  he  should 
fully  believe  her  report  of  it — such  an  interpretation  is  as  preposterous 
and  pitiful  as  the  spirit  that  dictates  it.  Whatever  the  agent  between 
my  passes  and  her  frame,  or  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  by — and 
‘ the  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet’ — this  truth  is  clear 
to  all  who  know  her,  and  though  her  sufferings  had  been  all  and  more 
than  I have  described,  up  to  the  commencement  of  my  present  series  of 
visits  to  Derby,  and  though  my  treatment  has  been  without  the  aid  of 
drugs  of  any  kind,  she  is  not  only  now  comparatively  free  from  pain, 
but  goes  freely  about  the  house,  enjoying  the  society  of  her  delighted 
friends,  and  occasionally  walks,  unsupported,  in  the  garden,  gathering 
flowers  with  her  own  hands,  and  thankfully  reaping  additional  health  from 
such  a renewal  of  her  acquaintance  with  nature.”  We  believe,  says 
the  Derby  Reporter,  that  we  are  perfectly  in  order,  in  saying  that  the 
patient  thus  far  restored,  is  Miss  Longdon,  of  Friar  gate,  well  known 
in  Derby  as  a kind  and  intelligent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  parents,  and  others  of  the  family  connexion,  were  present  at  the 
lecture,  and  concurred  in  all  that  was  advanced  in  relation  to  the  case 
by  Mr.  Hall.-— [Bath  Herald,  England. 
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Important  Discovery,  German  friend  translates  for  tut,  from  (he 
“ SchneDposl,”  the  annexed  account  of  a highly  important  discovery: 

FftAzraroBT,  (Germany,)  August  10th* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society  for  natural  philosophy,  held  here  the 
day  before  yesterday,  some  interesting  facts  were  communicated  by 
Professor  Boettger  relative  to  the  important  discovery  of  Prof.  Sbcen- 
bein  at  Basle,  (Switzerland,)  to  transform  vegetable  fibre  into  a trans- 
parent, colorless,  glass-like  mass.  The  process  discovered  by  Profes- 
sor Schoenbein  is  as  yet  a secret ; but  according  to  communications, 
made  in  polytechnical  journals,  the  following  striking  results  are  said 
to  have  been  obtained.  Ordinary  unsized  paper  may,  by  this  process,  t 
be  made  tougher  and  more  durable ; it  becomes  perfectly  water-proof, 
is  not  acted  upon  by  either  acids  or  alkalies,  and  needs  neither  sizing 
nor  starching,  in  order  to  be  used  as  writing,  printing,  or  wrapping  pa- 
paper.  Thus  prepared,  it  can  also  be  made  entirely  transparent,  exhib- 
iting further  the  remarkable  property  strongly  to  develop©  electricity 
by  friction.  More  important,  however,  are  the  effects  of  this  process 
upon  cotton,  which  thereby  acquires  the  property  of  detonating  on 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  live  coal.  Professor  Boettger  said,  that  the 
reading  of  these  facts  induced  him  to  resume  his  former  researches  in 
the  same  line,  and  that  he  succeded  in  arriving  at  like  results,  whether 
by  a like  process  is  not  decided.  He  exhibited  to  the  meeting  speci- 
mens of  paper,  which  displayed  the  properties  mentioned  above.  A 
small  quantity  of  prepared  cotton,  to  all  external  appearance  exactly  like 
common  cotton,  even  when  examined  under  the  miscroscope,  exploded 
at  the  moment  it  came  in  contact  with  a piece  of  ignited  tinder,  leaving 
but  a very  small  residuum.  On  further  trials,  made  in  presence  of  the 
writer  of  this  communication,  the  cotton  proved  to  be  of  more  than 
double  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  Professor  Boettger  discharged  from 
a small  pistol,  loaded  with  cotton  instead  of  gunpowder,  a bullet,  which 
passed  through  both  an  oak  board  two  inches  and  a half,  and  a pine 
board  one  inch  thick  j whereas  a bullet,  fired  from  a barrel  charged 
with  gunpowder,  of  the  same  weight  with  that  of  the  cotton,  did  not 
pass  through  the  pine  board  alone.  Further  communications  on 
this  important  discovery  are  looked  for  with  no  small  degree  of 
interest* 
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Elxctaical  Phenomexon, — An  account  of  human  electricity  wee 
given  in  a number  of  Silliman’a  Journal  tometimeago,  which  might,  if 
carried  out,  lead  to  some  important  oonoluiiont  in  respect  to  human 
phenomena  heretofore  unexplained.  The  subject  became  so  electric 
that  sparks  were  drawn  from  and  even  spontaneously  issued  from  the 
ends  of  her  fingers.  During  this  time  an  Intense  aurora  borealis  show* 
ed  itself.  The  phenomena  continued  for  several  months,  the  sparks 
being  readily  given  out  whenever  the  lady  approached  any  conductor  of 
electricity.  She  could  touch  nothing  metalic  without  emetting  an  elec* 
trical  spark,  which  was  an  annoying  circumstance  to  her.  These  ap- 
pearances were  proportionably  heightened  when  the  air  was  warm  and 
the  lady  was  in  good  spirits.  During  cold  weather>  and  when  she  was 
in  a melancholy  mood,  these  phenomenons  were  suspended.  When 
sitting  by  a stove  with  her  feet  upon  the  metal  edge,  the  sparks  were 
drawn  out  at  intervals  of  a few  seconds,  from  three  to  six  sparks  per 
minute.  The  lady  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  sedentary  habits, 
and  rather  sickly.  She  had  suffered  from  rheumatic  and  neuralgio  af« 
fections  about  two  years  prior  to  this  time, 


[From  the  Northampton  Democrat.] 


PERSECUTION  FOR  OPINION. 

BT  8TEPHEN  J.  W.  TABOB,  M.  D, 

Make  it  crime  for  men  to  speak  and  think. 

And  all  our  gifts  would  to  oblivion  sink  5 
The  art9  would  wither — science  droop  and  dye, 

And  commerce  frighten’d  seek  another  sky  3 
Blind  ignorance  would  rule  the  land  with  awe. 

And  superstition  be  enthroned  by  law 5 

Cowl’d  shaven  monks  would  all  the  world  control. 

And  burn  and  fulminate  from  pole  to  pole. 

But  Truth  needs  not  the  law  to  make  it  stand, 

Nor  asks  assistance  from  the  stake  and  brand. 

Secure  she  moves  enshrin’d  by  holy  light. 

And  seeks  no  arms  but  those  of  moral  might  3 
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; ' ' ' ‘ ' 86  ftf  fironi  gaining  sfrengtfc^y  IM'jUdg^d  force, 
i • >*i  * ■ ■ ft/clogs  herftet  ami  tbecks  her  m hercofcrst, 

. i : , E(s&|ir^dAW;dft#kaesf  her  refulgent  lamp*  , 

# . t r And  quarks  h?r  J>ro  w jvith  errpr^s  fearful  stamp* 

f -.’i  ! < i j - ;:*•  / • *•"•.  ;.  . . - ■’  # 

% ; Away, (tben,.  freemen,  with  those  views  so  vain, 

. Which  would  renew  vile  Tarquemada’s  reign, 

And  here  established,  on  Columbia’s  shore, 

1 The  Inquisitibn  known  in  days  Of  yore. 

• j •'  Let  TdLBRATiOM  o’er  your  feel  ds  extend, 

And  faith  and  works  forever  find  a friend: 
f . ^o^fearti^attmrfli  mpy  thus  perhaps  accrue  < 

To  aught  divine,  important,  just  or  true. 

^ Let  Ftulh  and  Falsehood  grapple,”  Milton  said, 

' ^ ‘ Tlkiugh  the  encoiinter  Error  well  may  dread  5 

Bet  Truth  defied  all  humaih  strength  and*  wit— 

" y ; i i ■ ' - MaONA  BdT  .yBRITAS^fPRBVAXBaiT  ! 

So  rea^  the  mo^o.on  her  pierceless  mail—*  . 

The  Truth  is  m^va^cit  n^t  ^epflili^ 

How  impotent  are  tnen  those  senseless  laws, 
Which,  made  to  aid,bw  retrograde  be*  cause! 

How  base  those  men,  who  in  the  guise  of  zeal, 
Convert  with  fire  and  demonstrate  with  steel ! 

Such  men  there  were  in  a monastic  age, 

Who  made  the  world  a scene  of  woe  and  rage, 

Who  pour’d  forth  seas  of  pure  and  guiltless  blood. 
And  revell’d  gladly  ;iu  the, crimson  flood. 

But  not  to  ancient  monkish  times, 

W jo.fy  <¥^nt  ?!  (1  f?rei5*  r • - . I 

Heea  we  to  turn  our  horror  stricken  gaze 
To  mark  tfye  blight  of ^erpequtfon’s  blaze  y 
For  o’er  the  earth  her  scorching  flames  have  run, 
And  fedj  ongore  wherever*  shines  the  sun, 

Burnt  and  destroy’d  in;  England,  France  and  Rome, 
And  h^ng  apd  branded  even  herq  at  home— 

Yes,  even  berp,  where  proscrib’d  freedom  fled. 

Has  pe^secutip^Tais’diber  horrid  head, 

Confin’d  the  mind  by  oppressive  sway,  . /, 

And  bold^  talk’d  abroad  iq;  open  day, 

O’er  spread  tl^e  land  w}tb  misery  and  tears, 

And  prqv’d  her  doctriops  by  the  scourge  aadaheaif  i 

. --i  ’■  - ■ ■’  • « il  *» 

/>d  v f :.v:t  * ,y  - • *•  v • < 

* ; 1,!*..  a t .t  %*  y*  * u.«f  »i'.  - .i  “V.  .*>.  .\ 
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VOL.  II.  SAINT  LOUIS,  DECEMBER  1,  1846.  NO.  8. 

SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL 
PHENOMENA. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  the  physical  system  is  built  up  and  sus- 
tained in  harmony  with  the  two  great  forces  of  Nature — the  positive 
and  negative — and  that  it  is  also  finally  decomposed — the  infinitesimal 
particles  of  which  it  i3  composed,  separated,  thrown  off,  and  returned 
back  to  their  elementary  state  by  these  same  forces,  or  laws  of  nature 
modified. 

But  that  the  mind  is  subject  to  these  forces  in  nature,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  the  philosophic  world.  When  this  subject  is 
properly  understood,  it  will  banish  many  popular  errors  which  are  now 
sapping  the  very  foundation  of  the  morals  of  society,  and  has  finally 
brought  society  to  its  present  degraded  and  immoral  condition.  The  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  leads  to  violations  of  the  organic  law,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  this  law  subjects  us  to  most  of  the  miseries — the  pains  and  aches 
to  which  we  are  liable,  and  of  which  we  so  much  complain.  Could 
man  become  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  laws  of  nature;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  strictly  obeying  them — then  would  he  become  moral,  healthy, 
and  consequently  happy. 

But  as  long  as  the  operations  of  nature  are  mystified,  and  man  kept 
in  doubt  as  respects  his  true  situation  in  a state  of  being,  and  the  im- 
mutable laws  which  govern  him  physically  and  mentally  through  all  his 
changes  of  form  in  nature,  and  position  in  space,  he  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  the  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  influences  of  a great 
amount  of  error,  which  renders  him  the  miserable,  superstitious  and 
unhappy  being  which  we  find  him,  surrounded  as  he  is  with  all  his 
boasted  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  impossible  for 
man  to  become  acquainted  with  these  laws  of  nature,  especially  so  far 
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as  Theology  and  Political  economy  is  concerned,  without  first  under- 
standing himself  and  his  mode  of  acting  in  a state  of  being ; and  until 
he  takes  his  own  mind,  the  motive  power  of  all  his  actions,  fairly  and 
dispassionately  into  consideration,  there  is  little  probability  of  coming  to 
any  thing  like  correct  conclusions  upon  any  of  these  subjects,  especial- 
ly those  pertaining  to  mind,  for  they  have  been  rendered  .sombre  and 
obscure  by  the  metaphysical  world. 

. There  are  only  two  correct  and  proper  modes  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  nature  in  any  of  her  operations^  first  by  observation  and  com- 
parison ; and  secondly,  by  reasoning  from  effects  to  their  causes.  All 
other  modes  would  be  extremely  liable  to  error ; and  in  the  devising  of 
other  modes  much  error  has  been  accumulated,  which  prove  very  bur- 
densome to  society,  causing  many  of  her  members  to  stand  entirely,  or 
principally  aloof,  and  gives  rise  to  innumerable  sects  in  religion,  parties 
in  politics,  schools  in  medicine,  and  grades  or  classes  in  society,  which 
are  anti-moral,  and  anti-republican,  for  the  reason  that  they  create  much 
animosity  among  the  people,  and  draw  lines  of  distinction  which  are 
not  founded  in  justice. 

But  man  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  powers  of  mind,  which  pla- 
ces him  in  harmony  with  these  beautiful  modes  of  action  $ and  hence, 
his  accountability.  He  possesses  perception,  which  renders  him  capa- 
ble of  observing  surrounding  nature,  and  all  her  operations,  necessary 
for  him  to  obey — to  contrast  and  compare  her  physics,  and  trace  many 
of  the  sublime  causes  which  produce  the  innumerable  effects  with 
which  he  is  surrounded — rendering  him  intelligent,  comfortable  and 
happy. 

The  great  similarity  between  the  physical  and  mental  phenomena 
has  not,  however,  been  snfficiently  observed  by  the  generality  of 
mankind.  We  observe  that  the  body  starts  at  a point,  gradually  grows, 
develops  its  parts,  matures,  and  after  sustaining  its  physical  powers  for 
some  years,  commences  to  diminish  in  size — the  well  developed  limbs 
become  shriveled,  and  the  physical  powers  in  general  have  decreased 
in  force  until  the  strong  athletic  man  is  seen  tottering  with  his  cane 
scarely  able  to  move  about  his  room.  The  body,  where  the  organio 
law  has  been  obeyed,  thus  gradually  goes  down  to  the  grave  without 
ever  suffering  a single  pain}  and  is  gradually  decomposed — returned  to 
its  mother  earth,  to  replenish  her  of  the  strength  which  he  had  extract- 
ed from  her  while  living.  This  enables  the  earth  to  give  birth  to  other 
forms  in  a greater  abundance,  and  thus  the  eternal  round  of  nature  is 
kept  up  in  all  h&r  physical  operations. 
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We  observe  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  mind  starts  at  a point — 
gradually  grows,  develops  itself  upon  the  various  subjects  of  the  age, 
and  finally  matures  with  the  body — is  strong  and  soars  in  to  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  philosophy,  and  solves  problems  which  brings  to  our  view 
the  most  distant  planet  which  revolves  in  our  system- — is  liable  to  dis- 
ease, becomes  feeble  and  unable  to  enter  upon  deep  and  intricate  sub- 
jects, and  finally  ceases  to  be  manifested  through  the  physical  system, 
and  returns  back  to  the  great  reservoir  of  intelligence  which  fills  the 
Universe,  and  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  its  operations. 


ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

The  appearance  indicating  an  approaching  thunder  storm  are  gene- 
rally a dense,  low,  black  cloud,  in  one  direction,  and  a few  ragged,  light 
clouds,  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens.  These  latter  gradually  ap- 
proach the  former,  stretching  out  long  filaments  until  they  collapse  with 
it,  and  thus  form  in  the  air  an  immense  charged  conductor,  possessing 
the  same  powers  upon  the  bodies  it  passes  over,  or  meets  with  in  its 
passage,  as  our  common  conductor  has  upon  those  presented  to  it.  If 
a cloud  of  this  kind  meet  with  another  cloud,  differently  electrified  from 
itself,  the  electric  matter  flies  off  to  all  parts : hence  arises  flashes  of 
lighting,  and  the  air  which  has  been  divided  by  the  passage  of  the  fluid 
collapsing  together,  causes  the  awful  report  of  thunder,  or  what  is 
still  more  frequently  the  case,  the  charged  cloud  passes  over  some  part 
of  the  earth  in  a different  state  from  itself,  when  the  lightning  darts 
downwards  or  upwards,  to  restore  the  equilibrium — upwards  if  the 
cloud  be  negative,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  5 or  downwards  if  the 
cloud  be  possitive ; or  if  the  elemental  strife  be  between  the  two  clouds, 
the  fluid  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  touching  the  earth,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  The  resistance  of  the  air  occasions 
lightning  to  appear  zigzag  or  forked,  sometimes  it  descends  in  a straight 
line,  and  rolls  along  the  ground  like  aball : this  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  as  it 
shows  the  fluid  to  be  very  near  us,  and  also  in  vast  quantity.  In  a thun- 
der storm  also  we  find  that  its  violence  increases,  until  a very  vivid 
flash,  and  consequently  a very  loud  clap  of  thunder,  expends  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  and  then  soon  subsides.  It  is  thought  by  many,  that 
at  the  time  of  this  vivid  flash,  a body  falls  to  the  ground,  which  has 
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been  called  a thunderbolt.  This  opinion,  however,  is  quite  erroneous : 
no  body  whatever  of  a metallic  nature  attends  any  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid — the  substance  thus  consecrated  by  superstition  is  a nodule  of 
sulphuret  of  iron. 

The  very  appearance  of  lightning  induced  philsophers  long  to  believe 
that  it  was  only  a grander  species  of  electricity,  excited  without  the  in- 
tervention of  human  art ; but  the  proof  that  they  should  be  actually  the 
same  fluid,  and  should  arise  from  the  same  cause,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  was  reserved  for  the  comprehensive  and  active  mind  of  Dr. 

, Franklin.  He  made  the  bold  assertion,  and  with  a common  kite  brought 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  proved  his  assertion  by  performing  with 
it  all  the  experiments  then  known.  , 

The  identity  of  lightning  with  the  electric  fluid  does  not  depend  for 
proof  upon  appearances  only,  their  similarity  is  observed  throughout 
all  their  numerous  effects. 

1.  Lightning  destroys  animal  and  vegetable  life,  so  does  the  electric 
fluid. 

2.  The  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  both  tends  to  show  their  identity. 

3.  Lightning  sometimes  renders  steel  magnetic,  so  does  electricity. 

4.  Lightning  melts  metals,  so  does  electricity. 

5.  Lightning  rends  to  pieces  trees,  houses,  and  other  bodies  opposed 
to  its  passage,  so  does  electricity. 

6.  Lightning  sets  fire  to  stacks,  ships,  buildings,  &c.,  and  these  effects 
are  easily  imitated  by  an  electrical  machine. 

Their  identity  therefore  is  firmly  established,  and  it  becomes  us  next 
to  consider  by  what  means  the  electric  fluid  becomes  so  disturbed,  as  to 
give  rise  to  these  effects.  The  greatest  cause,  and  one  fully  adequate 
to  produce  all  these  appearances,  is  evaporation. 

Ex . — Place  upon  the  cap  of  a gold-leaf  electrometer  a tin  cup,  in 
which  place  a piece  of  hot  iron,  or  cinder  from  a coal  fire,  and  sprinkle 
upon  it  a few  drops  of  water.  Immediately  the  latter  rises  in  vapor  the 
gold  leaves  will  diverge  with  negative  electricity. 

Thus  it  is  proved,  that  whenever  water  is  rarefied  by  heat  its  capacity 
for  the  fluid  is  increased,  it  therefore  carries  up  with  it  a large  quantity, 
thus  increasing  what  already  exist  there.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
fluid  thus  disturbed  may  be  imagined,  by  stating  that  5,280  millions 
of  tons  of  water  are,  as  is  supposed,  evaporated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  alone  in  one  summer’s  day.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
other  causes  are  also  in  action,  as  currents  of  wind  impinging  upon 
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the  earth’s  surface,  the  motions  of  all  bodies,  chemical  change,  &c«, 
sometimes  adding  to  this  accumulation,  sometimes  decreasing  it,  and 
thus  it  is,  that  different  parts  of  the  air  are  differently  electrified  at  the 
same  time.  When  this  takes  place  to  any  great  extent  some  phenomena 
occurs  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  them*  In  pursuance  of 
these  ideas,  it  may  be  observed,  that 

1st. — Electrical  phenomena  take  place  in  all  climates  whenever  the 
sun’s  rays  have  accumulated  a considerable  quantity  of  vapor,  and  in 
the  hottest  climates  these  phenomena  are  produced  on  a scale  of  the  most 
tremendous  magnitude. 

2d. — When  evaporation  is  assisted  by  collateral  causes,  electrical 
changes  occur  with  greater  activity.  The  eruption  of  a vulcano  is  al- 
ways attended  by  lightning,  and  the  regions  that  surround  the  extensive 
sands  of  Africa,  where  the  aetion  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  assisted  by  reflec- 
tion from  an  arid  soil,  are  remarkable  tor  violent  storms  and  tempests — 
the  air  roasted  in  its  passage  over  these  sands,  producing  a rapid  evapo- 
ration of  the  first  water  it  meets  with,  find  becoming  thereby  so  loaded 
with  moisture  as  to  evolve  copious  streams  and  showers  on  any  sudden 
diminuation  of  temperature : thus  when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  on  the  W.  of  Africa,  it  occasions  the  dreadful  hurricanes  and  ter- 
rific lightnings  so  common  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; and  such  are  also 
the  electrical  phenomena  of  all  high  ranges  of  mountains,  for  their  icy 
summits  occasion  a condensation  of  the  heated  and  moist  winds  which 
pass  over  them : hence  the  magnificient  lightnings  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  the  coruscations  of  the  Alps.  In  the  tropical  regions,  the  NE.  and 
S W.  trade  winds  are  continually  bringing  masses  of  oool  air  towards  the 
equator.  The  electric  fluid  is  therefore  disturbed,  and  thus  are  occa- 
sioned those  universal  electric  diffusions  which  give  the  sky  the  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  in  every  direction  with  one  continued  sheet  of 
lightning. 

3d. — Electrical  changes  are  most  frequent  when  evaporation  and  con- 
densation succeed  each  other  most  rapidly — for  instance,  when  a quick 
succession  of  rain  and  sunshine  occurs,  such  variable  weather  is  most 
frequently  attended  by  thunder  storms.  Even  the  diurnal  changes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  those  ruddy  tints  and 
streaming  flashes  which  are  known  as  summer  lightning. 
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The  following  article  is  the  first  chapter  of  a well  written  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  “by  Alphonse  Tests,  M.  D.,  member 
of  several  learned societies  in  Paris,  translated  by  D.  Spillman,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  fellow  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians.  ” 

The  article  is  well  worth  a candid  consideration. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 
CHAPTER  L 


1 .  Mesmer  and  his  Theory . 

It  is  now  well  nigh  sixty- five  years  since  animal  magnetism  made  its 
entree  into  the  world.  Its  discovery  is  generally  attributed  to  Mesmer,  a 
physician  of  Vienna.  The  nature  and  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow 
us  to  give  in  this  plaoe  a detailed  history  of  this  discovery,  with  all  the 
changes  it  underwent  in  Germany  from  the  first  practical  attempts  of 
Mesmer  in  1773  to  1778,  in  which  year  he  came  to  France.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention,  however,  that  it  was  in  almost  total  despair  of  the  cause 
that  Mesmer  left  his  country,  where  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 
Father  Hell,  and  of  Ingenhousz,  bad  brought  discredit  on  it.  However, 
he  was  indebted  for  several  cases  of  success  to  the  employment  of  his 
new  method  j and  in  the  year  1775  he  published,  in  his  Letter  to  a For- 
eign Physician^  the  complete  exposition  of  his  theory.  We  shall  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  twenty-seven  propositions  which  comprise  it, 
under  the  form  of  aphorisms : 

1.  There  exists  a mutual  influence  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
earth,  and  living  bodies. 

2.  A fluid  universally  diffused  and  continued,  so  as  to  admit  no  va- 
cuum, whose  subtility  is  beyond  all  comparison,  and  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, is  capable  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  communicating  all  the 
impressions  of  motion,  is  the  medium  of  this  influence. 

3.  This  reciprocal  action  is  subject  to  mechanical  laws  unknown  up 
to  the  present  time. 

4.  From  this  action  result  alternate  effects  which  may  be  considered 
a flux  and  reflux. 

5.  This  flux  and  reflux  is  more  or  less  general,  more  or  less  particular* 
more  or  less  compound,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  oc- 
casion it. 

6.  It  is  by  this  operation  (the  most  universal  of  those  presented  to  us 
by  nature)  that  the  relations  of  activity  occur  between  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, the  earth,  and  its  constituent  parts. 
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7.  The  properties  of  matter  and  of  organized  bodies  depend  on  this 
operation. 

8.  The  animal  body  experiences  the  alternate  effects  of  this  agent  f 
and  it  is  by  insinuating  itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  that  it  im- 
mediately effects  them. 

9.  There  are  manifested,  more  especially  in  the  human  body,  proper- 
ties analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet ; there  are  distinguished  in  it 
poles  equally  different  and  opposite,  which  may  be  communicated,  chang- 
ed, destroyed,  and  restored;  even  the  phenomenon  of  inclination  is  ob- 
served therein. 

10.  The  property  of  the  animal  body  which  renders  it  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  those 
which  surround  it,  manifested  by  its  analogy  to  the  magnet,  has  made  me 
to  call  it  animal  magnetism. 

11.  The  action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetism,  thus  characterized, 
maybe  communicated  toother  bodies,  animate  and  inanimate:  both, 
however,  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  it. 

12.  This  action  and  this  virtue  may  be  reinforced  and  propagated  by 
the  same  bodies. 

13.  There  is  observed,  by  experiment,  the  discharge  of  matter  whose 
subtility  penetrates  all  bodies,  without  preceptibly  losing  its  activity. 

‘ 14.  Its  action  takes  place  at  a remote  distance,  without  the  aid  of  any 
intermediate  body. 

15.  It  is  increased  and  reflected  by  ice,  like  light. 

16.  It  is  communicated,  propagated,  and  increased  by  sound. 

17.  The  magnetic  influence  may  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  and 
transferred. 

18.  I have  said  that  animate  bodies  were  not  equally  susceptible  of  it ; 
there  are  some  even,  though  very  few,  which  possess  a property  so  op- 
posite, that  their  mere  presence  destroys  all  the  effects  of  this  magnet- 
ism in  bodies. 

19.  This  opposite  virtue  also  penetrates  all  bodies ; it  may  also  be 
communicated,  propagated,  accumulated,  concentrated,  and  transferred, 
reflected  by  ices,  and  propagated  by  sound  ; a circumstance  which  con- 
stitutes not  only  a privation,  but  a positive  opposite  virtue. 

20.  The  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  as  well  as  other  bodies, 
is  susceptible  of  animal  magnetism,  and  even  of  the  opposite  virtue, 
without,  either  in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  its  action  on  iron  or  on  the 
needle  undergoing  any  change ; which  proves  that  the  principle  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  mineral. 
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21.  This  system  will  furnish  new  illustrations  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  fire  and  light,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  attraction,  of  flux 
and  reflux,  of  the  magnet  and  electricity. 

22.  It  will  shew  that  with  respect  to  diseases  the  magnet  and  artifi- 
cial electricity  have  merely  common  properties  with  several  other  agents 
presented  to  us  by  nature ; and  that  if  any  useful  effects  have  resulted 
from  these,  they  are  owing  to  animal  magnetism. 

23.  It  will  be  seen  by  facts,  from  the  practical  rules  which  I shall  es- 
tablish, that  this  principle  is  capable  of  curing  diseases  of  nerves  im- 
mediately, and  other  diseases  mediately. 

24.  That  with  its  aid  the  physician  is  instructed  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  medicines ; that  he  perfects  their  action,  and  excites  and  directs 
their  salutary  crisis  so  as  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  them. 

25.  By  communicating  my  method,  I shall  prove  by  a new  theory  of 
diseases  the  universal  utility  of  the  principle  which  I oppose  to  them. 

26.  With  this  knowledge  the  physician  shall  judge  with  certainty  of 
the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  diseases,  even  the  most  complicated; 
he  will  arrest  their  increase,  and  attain  their  cure,  without  ever  expos- 
ing the  patient  to  dangerous  effects  or  fatal  consequences,  whatever  be 
the  age,  temperament,  and  sex.  Women,  even  in  the  state  of  pregnan- 
cy, and  at  the  time  of  their  accouchment,  will  enjoy  the  same  advantage. 

27.  This  doctrine,  finally,  will  enable  the  physician  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  the  degree  of  health  of  each  individual,  and  to  preserve  him 
from  the  diseases  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  The  art  of  healing 
will  attain  its  ultimate  perfection. 

Heaven  grant  that  this  hope  may  one  day  be  realized ; but  we  much 
fear,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  Mesmer’s  prophecy  is  still  far  re- 
moved from  the  period  of  its  accomplishment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
propositions  which  have  been  just  read,  a true  imbroglio  where  we 
meet  a little  of  every  thing,  of  the  absurd  and  the  true,  of  facts  and  of 
metaphysics, — these  propositions,  I say  met  but  little  sympathy  in  the 
learned  world  of  the  time ; and  their  author,  from  being  too  refined  in 
his  theory,  passed  as  an  eccentric  in  his  practice.  Besides  Mesmer  had 
no  right  to  claim  to  himself  the  honor  of  his  doctrine,  since  we  find  all 
the  elements  of  it  scattered  through  works  more  than  a century  anterior 
to  his  birth ; an  assertion  whose  truth  may  be  readily  appreciated  by 
turning  over  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Santanelli,  and 
especially  of  Maxwell ; we  may  say  further,  that  the  philosopher  of 
Weiler  shows  himself,  in  more  places  than  one,  a rather  servile  copyist: 
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for,  as  we  might  prove  by  comparing  with  the  enunciation  of  his  princi- 
ples oertain  texts  quoted  from  the  work  of  Bertrand,  he  does  not  scru- 
ple to  transcribe  his  models  almost  literally. 

However,  if  we  think  we  can  dispute  with  Mesmer  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing discovered  animal  magnetism,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  merit  of 
having  made  a dexterous  and  able  display  of  it.  It  is  still  a disputed 
point  whether  this  man  possessed  genius  5 but  certain  it  is  that  his  phi- 
lanthropy was  never  denied.  Some  arch  persons  assure  us  even,  that 
he  sold  it  very  dearly  ; witness  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns  which  he  received,  it  is  said,  from  his  pupils  in  Paris.  But  this 
is  not  all : to  the  honor  of  teaching  his  method  to  the  physician  d’Eslon, 
and  several  other  persons,  Mesmer  joined  the  still  more  profitable  hon- 
or of  treating , whether  sick  or  not,  all  the  great  nobleman  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XVI.  It  is  plain,  that,  in  order  to  excite  the  enthusiastic  po- 
pulation of  our  new  Athens,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
such  strange  and  such  extraordinary  innovations  as  the  therapeutic  pro- 
cesses which  he  employed.  We  may  form  an  opinion  of  them  by  the 
description  which  the  reporters  of  1784  have  left  us  of  them : 

“They  (the  commissioners)  saw  in  the  midst  of  a large  room  around 
esk  chest,  raised  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half,  called  the  baquet, 
(tub;)  the  upper  part  of  this  chest  was  perforated  with  a great  number 
ef  holes,  through  which  came  branches  bent  at  an  angle  and  movable. — 
The  patients  were  placed  in  rows  around  this  baqud , and  each  with  his 
iron  branch,  which,  by  means  of  the  bend,  might  be  applied  directly  to 
the  affected  part;  a cord,  passed  around  their  body,  united  them  one  to 
another.  Sometimes  a second  chain  was  formed  by  their  joining  hands, 
— that  is,  by  each  applying  the  thumb  between  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
his  neighbor ; then  the  thumb  thus  held  is  pressed ; the  impression  thus 
made  on  the  left  is  transmitted  by  the  right  hand,  and  it  is  thus  circulated. 

“ A piano  forte  was  placed  in  a comer  of  the  room,  and,  according  to 
the  different  movements,  different  airs  were  played  on  it.  The  sound 
of  the  voice  and  singing  were  sometimes  joined  to  it.  ” 

To  complete  the  picture,  it  may  be  added,  that  all  those  who  magne- 
tized were  armed  with  an  iron  rod  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long  5 and 
that  the  patients,  besides  the  fluid  which  they  received  from  the  common 
reservoir,  were  again  magnetized  directly,  either  by  means  of  the  look 
of  the  magnetizer  directly,  or  with  the  finger  or  the  rod  held  out  before 
their  face  or  over  their  head,  or  by  the  application  of  the  hands  and  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  over  the  hypochondria  and  abdomen. 
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. From  the  combined  and  sufficiently  prolonged  action  of  these  different 
agents  there  occurred  in  some  of  the  individuals  who  submitted  to  them 
(especially  in  the  case  of  delicate  women)  phenomena  of  a variable 
kind,  but  always  more  or  less  unusual,  such  as  fits  of  coughing,  spasm, 
vomiting,  sweating,  pains,  local  or  general,  convulsions,  &c.  These 
were  the  famed  artificial  crises , from  which  Mesmer  and  his  followers 
augured  the  certain  and  immediate  cure  of  all  diseases  without  the  ex- 
ception of  a single  one.  God  only  knows  whether  Mesmer  himself 
believed  in  the  promises  which  he  made  to  his  patients  5 but  if  Germany 
carried  her  ingratitude  so  far  as  to  recognize  in  him  nothing  but  a bare- 
faced, avaricious  charlatan,  we  are  almost  tempted  at  the  present  day, 
magnetizers  as  we  are,  to  join  our  judgment  to  that  of  his  countrymen. 

However,  setting  aside  the  so-called  miracles  of  Mesmer,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  refuse  admitting,  that  there  really  existed  something  beneath 
the  prestige  with  which  the  true  manifestation  of  facts  was  so  adroitly 
vailed ; and  one  might  even  suspect  that  in  Mesmer’s  tub,  and  in  the 
Mesmerism  of  that  day,  there  lay  a mighty  science  in  its  cradle. 

Widely  different,  however,  was  the  judgment  formed  of  it  by  the  com- 
mission of  1784  ; we  must  make  bold  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  merit  and  imposing  names  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  there  can- 
not be  a doubt  but  that  the  obvious  incorrectness  in  the  conclusions  of 
their  report  must  be  attributed  solely  and  exclusively  to  their  injudi- 
cibus  manner  of  observing  delicate  facts  against  which  also  they  were 
already  prejudiced. 

Borie,  Sallin,  d’Arcet,  and  the  celebrated  Guillotin,  were  the  medical 
men  appointed  members  of  the  first  commission.  At  their  request  it 
was  that  the  five  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  added, 
Franklin,  Leroi,  Bailly,  de  Bory,  and  Lavoisier.  (Borie  having  died  at 
the  very  commencement,  Majault  was  elected  in  his  stead.) 

Mesmer  had  then  quitted  France,  (March  12,  1784  ;)  he  went  to  take 
the  Spa  waters  for  his  health,  ( what  contradictions  in  the  life  of  a man !) 
and  he  had  given  up  his  practice  in  Paris  to  his  pupil id’Eslon,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  faculty,  but  in  disrepute  with  his 
confreres  since  his  conversion  to  magnetism. 

There  are  few  physicians,  and  no  magnetizers,  who  have  not  read 
Bailly’s  report.  It  is  the  regular  trial  of  the  Mesmerian  doctrine ; and, 
most  certainly,  the  conclusions  which  terminate  it  were  well  calculated 
to  settle  definitively  the  question  of  magnetism,  if  the  judgments  of 
men  could  subvert  truth.  But  truth  is  eternal  as  God  himself  j we 
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may  malign  or  honor  it,  proclaim  or  proscribe  it;  this,  however,  pro- 
duces no  change  in  its  existence. 

The  report  of  Bailly,  spread  with  profusion,  and  probably  with  osten- 
tation, throughout  all  the  schools  and  all  ranks  of  society,  produce 
scarcely  any  other  effect  than  that  of  souring  minds  already  convinced, 
and  of  exciting  among  the  partizans  of  the  condemned  doctrine  recrimi- 
nations more  or  less  bitter  against  their  judges.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  to  cherish  independence  and  to  feel  exasperated  by  op- 
position ; let  power  adopt  and  prescribe  a creed,  it  will  create  a schism; 
let  it  proscribe  this  creed,  it  will  create  apostles  for  it ; let  it  persecute 
it,  it  will  gain  martyrs  to  it.  It  would  have  gone  as  far  as  this  in  the 
case  of  magnetism,  if  power  had  wished  it ; power,  however,  would 
have  had  too  much  to  do.  Magnetism,  in  fact,  now  reckoned  too  many 
partizans  on  its  side,  and  among  them  men  of  too  much  weight ; it  had 
found  a defender  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Royal  Academy,  into  which 
it  had  made  its  entree  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  day.  The  report  of  Ant.  L.  de  Jussieu,  drawn  up  with  the 
minute  exactness  of  an  honest  and  strict  observer,  was  the  counterpart 
of  Bailly’s  report.  It  is  only  weak  minds  that  dread  contradiction  in  a 
cause  of  which  they  are  sure,  and  which  are  afraid  to  put  themselves  in 
collision  with  the  strong  and  the  majority.  Jussieu  closed  his  report 
thus  The  theory  of  magnetism  cannot  be  admitted  so  long  as  it  will 
not  be  developed  and  supported  by  solid  facts.  The  experiments  insti- 
tuted to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  prove  only  that 
man  produces  on  his  like  a sensible  action  by  friction,  by  contact,  and 
more  rarely  by  simple  approximation  at  some  distance.  This  action,  at- 
tributed to  a universal  fluid  not  demonstrated,  certainly  appertains  to 
animal  heat  existing  in  bodies,  which  constantly  eminates  from  them,  is 
carried  to  a considerable  distance,  and  is  capable  of  passing  from  one  body 
into  another.  Animal  heat  is  developed,  increased,  or  diminished  in  a 
body  by  moral  as  well  as  by  physical  causes.  Judge  by  its  effects,  it 
participates  in  the  property  of  tonic  remedies,  and  like  them  produces 
salutary  or  injurious  effects  according  to  the  quantity  communicated,  and 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  employed.  A longer  use 
of  this  agent  will  make  its  real  action  and  degree  of  usefulness  to  be 
better  understood.  Every  physician  may  follow  the  methods  which  he 
thinks  advantageous  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  only  on  condition 
that  he  publishes  his  mode  of  cure  when  they  happen  to  be  new  or  op- 
posed to  the  ordinary  practice.  Those  who  have  established,  propaga- 
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ted*  ot  followed  the  treatment  called  magnetic,  and  who  propose  to  them- 
selves  to  continue  it,  are  accordingly  bound  to  publish  their  discoveries 
and  observations ; and  all  treatment  of  this  kind  should  be  proscribed, 
the  processes  of  which  shall  not  be  made  known  by  immediate  publica- 
tion. ” 

Even  though  Jussieu  had  not  pointed  out  to  magnetizers  their  obliga- 
tion to  publish  an  account  of  their  works,  such  a duty  would  have  been 
imperative  on  their  part.  Ardent  and  disinterested  innovators,  they  de- 
sire nothing  so  muoh  as  the  propagation  of  their  creed.  Accordingly 
we  see  memoirs,  polemical  works,  and  dogmatical  books,  developing 
new  facts,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other. 

Thouret’s  work  entitled  Recherches  et  Doutes  sur  k Magnetume  Jinx - 
mol  published  in  1784,  for  the  sole  object  of  stripping  Mesmerof  a cele- 
brity which  was  beginning  to  give  annoyance,  produced  a diametrically 
opposite  effect.  The  vast  erudition  displayed  by  the  author  excited 
emulation,  and  opened  a new  road.  History  was  consulted,  old  chroni- 
cles were  searched,  and  all  the  facts  which,  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  or 
of  the  middle  ages,  presented  any  analogy  with  the  magnetic  facts,  were 
explained  by  a reference  to  the  new  doctrine.  Hence  the  origin  of  those 
numberless  erudite  bibliographical  researches  which,  thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  MM.  Delenze,  Abrial,  &c.,  united  to  the  writings  of  the  Ger- 
mans enable  us  at  the  present  day  to  trace  magnetism  among  nations 
now  extinct  or  altogether  changed,  as  also  among  all  modem  nations. 

We  shall  now  present  to  our  readers  a summary  of  these  historical 
researches  of  a new  kind. 

§ II.  Magnetism  among  the  Egyptians . 

Charlatans,  according  to  Celsus,  performed  extraordinary  cures  by 
die  mere  apposition  of  the  hands , and  cured  patients  by  blowing. 

Arnobius,  who  confirms  the  same  fact,  states  the  reproaches  which  the 
pagans  addressed  to  Jesus,  in  these  terms  : “ He  is  a magician,  ” said 
they,  “who  has  done  all  these  things  by  a clandestine  art:  he  has  fur- 
tively taken  from  the  Egyptian  temples  the  name  of  the  powerful  angles, 
and  has  robbed  them  of  their  ancient  customs,  their  secret  doctrines.  ” 

Finally,  the  supposed  intervention  of  the  goddess  Isis,  who,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  priests,  inspired  the  faithful  during  their  dreams  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  curing  themselves  of  their  diseases,  seems 
to  us  nothing  else  than  the  instinct  of  those  remedies  with  which  our 
somnambulists  are  endowed* 
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§ III.  Magnetism  among  the  Hebrews . 

The  prophets  of  Israel  designated  by  the  name  of  seers,  were  as  well 
consulted  for  the  ordinary  events  of  life  as  for  sacred  things.  We 
read,  for  example,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  that  Saul 
went  to  consult  Samuel  to  learn  from  him  what  had  become  of  his  fath- 
er’s asses,  which  had  been  astray  for  several  days. 

Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  wishing  to  know  if  he  should  make  war  to  take 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,  assembled  his  prophets  to  the  number  of  four  hundred* 

God  speaks  during  dreams  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  to  warn  man 
of  the  evil  which  he  doeth,  and  to  instruct  him  in  that  which  he  should 
know.  Job  xxxiii. 

The  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  became  sick,  and  his  disease  be- 
came so  severe,  that  he  no  longer  retained  a breath  of  life.  Elijah  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  into  the  apartment  where  he  resi- 
ded, and  laid  him  on  his  bed.  He  then  extended  himself  thrice  over 
the  child,  measuring  himself  by  his  little  body,  and  he  cried  out, — “Lord 
my  God,  grant,  I pray  thee,  that  the  soul  of  this  child  may  re-enter  his 
body and  the  child  was  restored  to  life.  Kings,  book  iii,  chapter  xvi. 

In  nearly  the  same  manner  Elisha  cured  the  child  of  the  Shunammite* 

§ IV.  Magnetism  among  the  Greeks . 

The  Greeks  had  derived  most  of  their  customs  from  India  and  Egypt. 
Medicine  with  them  was  as  species  of  priesthood,  the  mysteries  of 
which  the  initiated  could  not  reveal  to  the  profane  under  pain  of  sacri- 
lege. Thus  we  see  the  first  Greek  physicians  employ,  for  the  cure  of 
their  patients,  certain  magic  processes,  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  acts  of  our  magnetizers. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  cured  persons  suffering  from  the  spleen  by 
touching  them  slowly,  and  for  a long  time,  on  the  painful  side. 

-dElian  says  that,  on  approaching  the  Psylle,  persons  were  struck  with 
stupor  as  if  they  had  drunk  a sporific  potion,  and  that  they  continued 
deprived  of  their  senses  until  the  Psylle  was  removed. 

The  affection  suffered  by  the  body,  says  Hippocrates,  the  soul  sees 
quite  well  with  shut  eyes. 

According  to  Strabo,  there  was,  between  Nepa  and  Fralea,  a cavern 
consecrated  to  Pluto  and  J uno,  in  which  the  priests  slept  for  the  sake  of 
the  patients  who  came  to  consult  them. 

Lastly,  according  to  M.  Foissac,  the  familiar  spirit,  the  demon  of  So- 
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crates,  that  interior  voice,  which  apprised  him  of  that  which  was  to  hap- 
pen, and  of  that  which  he  should  do,  was  nothing  but  a state  of  cri- 
sis or  of  natural  somnambulism,  with  which  this  godlike  genius  was 
frequently  affected,  whom  our  countryman,  M.  Lebut,  has  in  vain 
sought  to  represent  to  us  as  laboring  under  insanity. 

§ V.  Magnetism  among  the  Ramans. 

Esculapius  delivered  oracles  in  a dream  for  the  cure  of  his  patient. 

“ I will  not  suffer  persons,  ” says  Varro,  “ to  deny  that  the  Sibyl  has 
given  men  good  counsel  during  her  life  and  that  she  left  after  death 
predictions  which  are  still  eagerly  consulted  on  all  difficutlt  emergen- 
cies. ” 

We  read  in  Saint  Justin,  u Sibyls  spoke  many  great  things  with  jus- 
tice and  truth,  and  that  when  the  instinct  which  animated  them  ceased 
to  exist,  they  lost  the  recollection  of  all  that  they  had  declared.  ” 

According  to  Celsus,  Asclepiades  put  to  sleep,  by  means  of  friction , 
those  affected  with  phrenzy.  It  happened  even  rather  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  that  too  much  friction  might  plunge  the 
patient  into  a state  of  lethargy . These  facts,  to  which  several  others  of 
a similar  kind  might  be  added  leave  no  doubt  with  respect  to  their  iden- 
tity with  the  magnetic  phenomena  observed  at  the  present  day. 

§ VI.  Magnetism  among  the  Gauls . 

There  is  not  probably  throughout  all  antiquity  a people  among  whom 
the  power  of  magnetism  held  a more  prominent  station  than  among  the 
Gauls.  Women,  brought  up  and  instructed  by  the  Druids,  delivered 
oracles,  foretold  the  future,  and  cured  diseases.  The  accounts  given  by 
Tacitus,  Lampridius,  and  Vopiscus,  regarding  the  Druids,  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  confidence  they  had  in  the  accuracy  of  their  predictions. 

“Endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  they  (the  Druidesses)  cure 
diseases  deemed  incurable,  know  the  future,  and  announce  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. ” 

Lastly,  Pliny  designates  the  Druids  this  way,  This  description  of  pro- 
phets and  physicians , — Hoc  genus  vatum  medicorumque. 

§ VII.  Magnetism  in  the  Middle  Ages . 

In  all  times,  as  well  as  in  all  countries,  extraordinary  things  have  pass- 
ed for  supernatural,  from  the  moment  they  no  longer  admitted  of  expla- 
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nation ; and  as  it  is  natural  to  refer  and  attribute  supernatural  things  to 
a divine  power,  the  history  of  magnetism  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  pagan  antiquity  and  among  the  Gauls,  is  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  history  of  religion. 

“ The  churches,”  says  M.  Mialle,  “ succeeded  the  temples  of  the  an- 
cients, in  which  the  traditions  and  processes  of  magnetism  were  con- 
signed. The  same  habits  of  passing  whole  nights  in  them,  the  same 
dreams,  the  same  visions,  the  same  cures.  The  true  miracles  perform- 
ed on  the  tombs  of  saints  are  recognized  by  characters  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  imitate ; but  we  must  exclude  from  the  list  of  the 
ancient  legends  a multidude  of  very  extraordinary  cures,  where  religion 
and  faith  interfered  only  so  far  as  to  produce  dispositions  eminently  fa- 
vorable to  the  natural  action  of  magnetism. 

It  i3  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  in  this  place  a critical  analysis  of 
those  dark  records,  and  it  would  require  a volume  merely  to  name  the 
facts  from  the  exorcisms  of  Saint  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  the  convul- 
sionaries  of  Saint  Medard. 

And,  as  we  have  already  observed,  some  intelligent  men  one  hundred 
years  before  the  discovery  of  Mesmer  expressed  the  objections  to  pre- 
tended miracles,  and  gave  to  magnetic  facts  their  true  interpretation. — 
“Magnetism,”  says  Van  Helmont,  “is  very  active  every  where,  and  has 
nothing  new  but  the  name ; it  is  a paradox  only  to  those  who  ridicule 
every  thing,  and  who  attribute  to  the  power  of  Satan  whatever  they  are 
unable  to  explain.  ” 

[Continued.] 


MEDICAL  CASES. 

Clairvoyant  Examination  of  Mr. , by  E.  E.  Dill. 

Disease. — “ Digestive  organs  very  much  impaired — stomach  eritable 
and  weak — liver  torpid — left  lobe  of  the  lungs  slightly  contracted. 
The  pleura  membrane  is  quite  inflamed,  which  together  with  the  erita- 
bleness  and  weakness  of  the  stomach  produces  a great  deal  of  hiccough- 
ing. His  spleen  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  whole  nervous  system 
▼ery  much  debilitated.” 

Remedies. — “ Two  oz.  Virginia  Snake  Root  5 (Jlristolachia  Serpenta - 
na;)  2 oz.  Calamus  5 (Sweet  Flag;)  2 oz.  Columbo  Root ; ( Ftasera ;) 
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make  into  one  quart  of  syrup,  and  add  one  gill  of  best  brandy  and  3-4 
lbs.  of  loaf  sugar.  Let  the  patient  take  a table  spoonful  before  each 
meal.”  “ The  patient  should  take  three  of  the  Hepatic  pills  every  eve- 
ning for  six  weeks.” 

“ The  Magneto-Electrical  Machine  should  be  applied  once  per  day 
for  ten  days.  The  positive  pole  should  be  applied  to  the  stomach,  and 
the  negative  pole  should  be  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
column.  The  application  may  be  continued  fifteen  minutes  each  time.” 

“ Diet  should  be  light.  No  strong  coffee  or  meat  should  be  taken. 
Should  live  principally  upon  a vegetable  diet-^-meals  may  be  more  fre- 
quent than  usual ; but  very  little  should  be  eaten  at  a time.” 

This  patient  came  to  us  last  July,  from  some  two  hundred  miles  in 
the  country,  after  having  tried  the  physicians  in  his  neighborhood  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  His  condition  as  indicated  by  our  Clairvoyant,  was 
not  of  the  most  favorable  character.  His  disease  was  complex,  and  his 
physical  strength  was  very  much  exhausted.  He  had  been  hiccough- 
ing for  more  than  two  weeks  before  he  placed  himself  under  our  care. 

The  first  application  of  the  machine  checked  his  hiccoughing,  and  the 
course  of  treatment  which  we  have  given  above,  soon  restored  his 
health  so  far,  that  he  concluded  to  go  home  and  apply  himself  to  some 
light  labor  until  his  strength  entirely  recovered.  His  disease  appeared 
to  be  entirely  removed,  and  all  he  complained  of  was  weakness. 

We  was  called  in  great  haste  a few  days  since,  to  see  a patient  who 
Was  suffering  the  most  excrutiating  pain  from  inflammation  of  his  eyes. 
He  had  paced  his  room  four  or  five  days  and  nights,  in  succession  with- 
out being  able  to  sleep  a moment.  His  strength  had  became  exhausted, 
and  he  had  lost  all  patience  with  Doctors  and  medicine,  and  even  life 
had  became  a burden  to  him. 

He  had  been  under  medical  treatment,  by  one  of  the  leading  practi- 
tioners in  the  old  school,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  profes- 
sors in  the  medical  department  of  Kemper  College. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  and  the  afflicted  world,  we  will 
give  the  treatment  which  this  patient  received  from  this  celebrated  pro- 
fessor, and  contrast  it  with  the  treatment  which  we  gave  him  and  un- 
der hwich  he  immediately  recovered. 

This  patient  told  me  he  had  taken  Calomel  every  day,  in  one  or  more 
doses — that  he  had  been  cupped  very  frequently  over  the  region  of  the 
temples ; and  that  he  had  been  leeched  until  there  was  no  place  about  hi* 
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eyes,  which  was  not  rendered  soar  and  swollen,  from  the  former  wounds 
of  the  leeches  ! ! ! 

This  was  the  course  of  treatment — calomel,  cupping  and  leeching ; 
and  when  the  lady  objected  to  the  Doctor’s  giving  more  calomel,  he 
asserted  most  positively  and  angrily,  “ that  it  was  the  best  medicine  As 
could  prescribe  for  him,  and  if  it  would  do  no  good,  nothing  would 
save  him.”  This  speech,  together  with  the  wretched  effects  of  the 
Doctor’s  treatment  ruined  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  lady.  The  pre- 
scription was  consigned  to  the  flames  and  with  the  determined  perse- 
verance of  the  lady,  the  patient  passed  into  our  hands. 

We  found  him  suffering  the  most  excrutiating  pain — his  head  and 
eyes  very  much  swollen  from  much  cupping  and  leeching,  which  crea- 
ted much  more  inflammation  and  swelling  than  would  have  otherwise 
been.  His  eyes  were  swollen,  shut,  and  he  had  not  seen  a particle  for 
several  days. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  pain  under  which  he  was  laboring,  our 
first  object  was  to  aHay  it,  so  that  he  might  rest  sufficiently  to  sleep. 
In  order  to  do  this  successfully,  we  placed  him  in  a chair,  and  mesmer- 
ized him  for  an  hour.  In  some  fifteen  minutes  he  went  into  a partial 
mesmeric  sleep  and  sat  easy.  We  continued  the  manipulations,  until 
his  suffering  was  so  much  relieved,  and  his  system  so  much  soothed  in- 
to quiescence,  that  he  said  “ he  believed  he  could  sleep  all  night.” 

We  then  applied  a cooling  wash  to  his  eyes,  which  still  soothed  diem 
more — his  feet  were  then  bathed  in  hot  ley  water,  and  a poultice  was 
immediately  prepared,  by  taking  Stramonium  leaves  and  simmering 
them  in  spirits,  and  thickening  with  the  flour  of  slippery  elm  bark— 
a blister  was  applied  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  salts  and  cream  of 
tartar  was  given  to  keep  his  bowels  open  and  cool  the  blood.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  machine  was  passed  through  from  the  eyes  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which  strengthened  them  very  rapidly,  and  after  applying  it, 
the  fourth  time,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  could  see  to  his  great  delight. 
The  patient  suffered  no  more  pain,  and  slept  well  from  the  first  evening 
after  this  course  of  treatment.  By  continuing  this  treatment,  the  inflam- 
mation was  soon  removed — it  abated  immediately,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  from  the  time  we  took  him  in  charge,  he  went  to  his  business  as 
usual.  We  make  no  comments,  we  simply  give  the  facts.  We  have 
every  confidence  in  our  readers’  judgments  to  make  their  own  com- 
ments. 

16* 
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DE  OBFUSCATIONIBUS. 

( Continued .) 

<£  Sometimes  a bright  fcnd  tranquil  light  shines  forth,  by  which  the 
sight  of  the  eyes  is  detained,  and  which  occasions  them  to  become  clo- 
sed, though  they  were  before  open.  The  other  senses  however  are  in 
a Vigilant  state,  and  in  a certain  respect  have  a co-sensation  of  the  light 
unfolded  by  the  gods ; and  the  recumbent 8 hear  what  the  gods  say,  and 
they  know  by  a cbnsecutive  perception  what  is  then  done  by  them. 
This,  however,  is  beheld  in  a still  more  perfect  manner,  when  the 
sight  perceives,  when  intellect,  being  corroborated,  follows  what  is  per- 
formed, and  this  is  accompanied  by  the  motion  of  the  spectators.  There 
are  many  differences  in  these  dreams,  but  no  one  of  them  is  similar  to 
human  dreams.  Wakefulness,  a detension  of  the  eyes,  a similar  op- 
pression of  the  head,  a condition  between  sleeping  and  waking,  an  in- 
stantaneous excitation  or  perfect  vigilance,  are  indications  of  divine 
dreams.”  * * * # Some,  not  knowing  these  indications  of  pro- 
phetic dreams,  and  conceiving  that  they  have  something  in  common  with 
human  dreams,  u but  rarely  and  casually  obtain  a foreknowledge  of  fu- 
turity, and,  in  consequence  of  this,  reasonably  doubt  how  dreams  con- 
tain any  truth.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  a more  refined  theory  to  explain  him- 
self, and  says : 

“ The  wise  speak  as  follows : The  soul  has  a two-fold  life  ; one,  in 
conjunction  with  body,  the  other  separated  from  all  body.  When  we 
are  awake,  we  employ  for  the  most  part  the  life  which  is  common  with 
the  body  (except  when  we  separate  ourselves  from  it  by  pure  intellec- 
tual and  dianectic  or  reasoning  energies :)  But,  when  we  are  asleep, 
we  are  liberated,  as  it  were,  from  certain  surrounding  bonds,  and  use  a 
life  separated  from  generation,  and  this  life  then  energizes  in  a mode 
conformable  to  its  nature  ; and  this  is  so,  whether  this  life  be  intellec- 
tual or  divine,  or  whether  these  two  are  one.” 

It  should  be  noticed  here,  that,  according  to  the  philosophy  most  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  the  author,  there  was  a belief  m one  sole  self-exist- 
ing infinite  God  whom  Plato  would  not  even  name,  for  reasons  which 
he  in  part  gives,  and  in  part  leaves  to  be  conceived ; then  there  was 
believed  to  be  an  universal  intellect,  in  which  existed  paradigms  or  ar- 
chetypes of  all  created  or  sensible  objects,  together  with  the  laws  of  their 
productions  Now  the  life  which  the  author  supposes  in  us  to  be  sepa- 
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rated  from  generation  is  that  which  coincides  with  or  participates  in 
the  universal  intellect,  which,  as  he  says  surveys  “ real  beings,’’  ot 
beings  in  their  essence , and  possesses  with  this  a knowledge  of  their  cavr 
ses,  and  hence  he  says  that,  “ according  to  a cause  which  comprehends 
(includes)  future  events,  it  (the  soul)  should  have  a foreknowledge  of 
them.”  The  author  then  attempts  to  define  the  causes  of  different  de- 
grees of  this  divine  knowledge,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of 
there  being  inferior  deities  superior  to  man  and  of  various  degrees  of 
excellence,  which,  together  with  the  body-soul,  so  to  speak,  still  attach- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  the  pure  soul,  mix  with  the  pure  soul  and  thus  cloud 
or  disturb  its  apprehensions  5 and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “ When  the 
soul  connects  its  intellectual  ahd  divine  part  with  the  more  excellent  na- 
tures, then  its  phantasms  will  be  more  pure , whether  they  are  phantasms 
of  the  Gods  or  of  beings  essentially  incorporeal.  * * * If  also  it 

elevates  the  reasons  of  generated  natures  contained  in  it  to  the  Gods, 
the  causes  of  then 1,  it  receives  power  from  them,  and  a knowledge  which 
apprehends  what  has  been  and  what  will  be  ; it  surveys  the  whole  of  time, 
and  the  deeds  which  are  accomplished  in  time,  and  is  allotted  the  order 
of  providentially  attending  to  and  correcting  them  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  And  bodies  that  are  diseased  it  heals ; and  properly  dispo- 
ses such  things  as  subsist  among  men  erroneously  and  disorderly.  It 
frequently  delivers  the  discoveries  of  arts,  the  distributions  of  justice, 
and  the  establishment  of  legal  institutions.  *****#«  What 
occasion  is  there,  however,  to  be  prolix  in  mentioning  every  particular 
of  things  which  happen  daily,  and  which  exhibit  an  energy  superior  to 
all  language  ? *****  # 


SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

( Continued .) 

The  brain  supplies  the  body  and  the  blood  with  life,  and  its  fup^  * 
in  this  respect  combine  nutrition,  circulation,  and  respiration.  ^unc“ 
pires  the  ethers  of  the  world,  it  nourishes  its  life  with  ethereaj^^rle, 
and  it  circulates  the  animal  spirit  elaborated  therefrom  through  thf  * 
poreal  system.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a unity  which  involves  in 
pie  and  idea  all  the  varieties  that  are  manifested  in  the  two  inferior 
gions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Its  cortical  substances  involve 
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functions  of  both  the  heart  and  lungs,  because  they  are  in  the  degree 
above  both.  They  are  so  many  corcula  propelling  the  animal  spirit 
through  the  medullary  fibres  and  nervous  system,  and  so  many  pulmun- 
cula  performing  an  animatory  motion  synchronous  with  the  respiratory 
motion  of  the  lungs,  although  not  dependent  upon  it,  but  automatic  or 
self-derived,  and  which  indeed  generates  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  as  the 
end  generates  the  cause,  or  the  cause  the  effect.  The  ethereal  medium 
that  they  respire,  they  derive  principally  through  what  are  termed  by 
Swedenborg  the  corporeal  fibres,  which  originate  in  the  skin,  and  run 
back  from  the  last  boundaries  of  the  body  to  the  first  in  the  brain.  Now 
the  physiologists  have  never  discovered  the  animation  of  the  brain,  be- 
cause  they  have  never  seen  the  respiration  of  the  lungs  in  its  primary 
light.  Had  they  done  this,  it  would  have  been  evident  that  the  respira- 
tory motion  exercises  a traction  upon  the  sheaths  of  all  the  great  nerves, 
and  expands  them,  and  that  this  traction  is  the  external  cause  of  a ner- 
vous circulation  5 for  were  there  no  fluid  to  respond' to  the  force,  there 
would  be  a tendency  to  a vacuum  in  these  most  impressible  organs,  and 
their  parts  would  be  strained,  or  drawn  assunder.  But  if  there  be  a 
real  circulation  in  the  nervous  system,  it  must  have  centres  that  propel 
it,  and  times  and  moments  in  which  it  is  performed.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  this  case  the  fluid  is  externally  drawn  forth  by  the  attraction 
of  the  lungs,  consequently  in  the  times  of  respirations,  and  hence  it 
must  be  drawn  in  by  the  brains  in  the  same  times;  in  short  the  anima- 
tions of  the  brain  must  be  synchronous  with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  brain  supplies  the  body  with  internal  motive  force 
at  the  same  instants  as  do  the  lungs  with  externa! ; the  heart  only  main- 
taining the  organ  in  a state  of  potency  and  supplying  what  they  demand 
by  the  influx  of  this  compound  attractive  force  operating  according  to 
their  v&tfous  fabrics. 


It  rtkytt  be  inferred  that  a truth  of  such  paramount  importance  in 
physi/rtf^y  as  the  animation  of  the  brain,  rests  upon  the  slight  chain  of 
reasoning  attempted  above.  No  5 its  attestation  is  as  general  as  the  truth 
r ' It  si  Universal.  But  since  Swedenborg  has  taken  the  proof  of  it 


Vent  in  tywn  Atlantean  shoulders,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  trea- 
ts the  subject  for  further  corroborations.  But  it  may  be  useful  to 
f iiiy  that  the  doctrine  is  in  no  way  shaken  by  the  existence  of  the 
t movement  so  readily  felt  in  young  children,  nor  yet  of  that 


.Ujujpomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  tr.  ii.,  1—68. 
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other  movement,  alternate  and  not  synchronous  with  the  respirations, 
which  has  been  observed  by  some  experimentalists.  The  truth  is  that 
all  the  three  motives  proceed  uninterrupted  by  each  other ; and  that  the 
alternate  movement,  which  is  referrable  to  the  blood,  rushing  out  by  the  v 
veins  during  inspiration,  is  what  chiefly  masks  the  synchronous  move- 
ment, which  is  automatic,  or  referrable  to  the  brain  itself. 

There  is  no  part  of  Swedenborg’s  system  which  is  better  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  doctrine  of  the  skin.  As  the  skin  is  the  continent  and 
ultimate  of  the  whole  system,  so  all  the  forms,  forces  and  uses  of  the 
interior  parts  coexist  within  it.  Moreover  as  it  is  the  extreme  of  the 
body,  and  the  contact  of  extremes,  or  circulation,  is  a perpetual  law  of 
nature,  so  from  the  skin  a return  is  made  to  the  other  extreme,  namely, 
to  the  cortical  substances  of  the  brain.  Hence  the  first  function  of  the 
skin  is,  “to  serve  as  a new  source  of  fibres.  ” For  the  fibres  of  one 
extreme,  to-wit : the  brain,  also  called  by  Swedenborg  the  fibres  of  the  ' 
soul,  could  not  of  themselves  complete  the  formation  of  the  body,  but 
could  only  supply  its  active  grounds ; and  therefore  these  fibres  proceed 
outwards  to  the  skin,  which  is  the  most  general  sensorial  expanse  of  the 
brain,  and  there  generate  the  papillae,  and  again  emerge  from  the  papillae 
and  convoluted  into  a minute  canal  or  pore,  they  take  a new  nature  and 
name  from  their  new  beginning,  and  become  the  corporeal  fibres,  or 
the  fibres  of  the  body,  which  proceed  from  without  inwards  to  the  brain, 
and  unite  themselves  to  its  cortical  substances.  These  are  the  passives 
of  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  the  actives;  the  veins  or  female  forces 
of  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  the  arteries  or  males ; and  “ they  suck 
in  the  purer  elemental  food  from  the  air  and  either,  convey  it  to  their 
terminations,  and  expend  it  upon  the  uses  of  life.  ” 

Besides  this,  the  skin  has  a series  of  other  functions  which  there  is 
not  space  to  dwell  upon  at  present.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  general 
covering  of  the  body,  therefore  it  communicates  by  a wonderful  contin- 
uity with  all  the  particular  coverings  of  the  viscera  and  organs,  and  of 
their  parts,  and  parts  of  parts.  And  as  it  communicates  with  all  by 
continuity  of  structure,  so  it  also  communicates  by  continuity  of  func- 
tion ; the  whole  body  being  therefore  one  grand  sensorium  of  the  sense 
of  touch.  In  short,  the  animal  spirit  is  the  most  universal  and  singular 
essence  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts ; the  skin,  the  most  general  and 
particular  form  corresponding  to  that  essence. 

Having  thus  bestowed  a cursory  glance  upon  some  points  of  Swe- 
denborg’s doctrine  of  the  three  spheres  of  the  body,  and  their  most  gene- 
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rai  and  particular  continent,  the  skin,  we  shall  now  enlarge  a little  on 
certain  subjects  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  give  them 
a more  distinct  place  in  the  reader’s  apprehension.  And  first  with  res- 
pect to  the  circulation.  It  is  clear  that  in  assigning  its  due  weight  to 
the  primary  function  of  the  lungs,  we  obtain  a law  which  enables  us  to 
limit  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; and  the  result  is,  that  the 
heart  and  aorta  simply  propel  the  blood  to  the  mouths  of  the  arteries 
leading  into  the  viscera,  and  the  viscera  themselves  attract  it  thenceforth, 
and  dominate  over  the  circulation  of  their  own  vessels,  commanding  it 
to  take  place  in  the  times  of  the  respirations,  and  not  in  the  times  of  the 
pulses  of  the  heart.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  the  vessels  which  sup- 
ply the  organs,  generally  come  off  at  right  angles  from  the  great  artery. 

“But  there  is  another  branch  of  this  subject  which  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  circulation  of  the  great  vessels  is  comparatively  inordi- 
nate or  confused,  because  in  them  the  blood  is  all  mingled  together  in  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  and  propelled  onwards  by  an  external  force ; but 
the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  is  most  orderly  and  distinct,  being  an 
automatic  movement  performed  by  the  single  globules  of  the  blood,  in 
vessels  which  correspond  to  them  individually,  and  where  they  are  per- 
fectly at  home.  If  a comparison  be  permitted,  they  constitute  a medley 
crowd  in  the  heart  and  aorta,  but  march  seperately,  man  by  man,  in  the 
capillaries.  Hence  the  blood  in  its  mass  can  but  imperfectly  manifest 
its  living  endowments,  but  when  sundered  into  its  individualities  or 
leasts,  it  distinctly  exercise  its  dynamic  nature,  and  flows  spontaneously; 
for  it  is  a spiral  and  circular  force  and  tends  therefore  to  a spiral  gyra- 
tion, or  to  circulation.  Indeed  in  a universal  sense,  the  leasts  of  the 
blood  are  the  causes  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  the  grounds  of  the  whole 
sanguineous  movement ; although  speaking  in  generals,  the  heart,  and 
the  lungs  acting  on  the  viscera,  are  the  joint  causes  of  this  effect. 

[ Continued .] 


INDIAN  CURE  FOR  FEVER. 

Dr.  Bayard  received  a letter  from  Wm.  Penn,  as  follows  : “ As  I find 
the  Indians  upon  the  continent  more  incident  to  fevers  than  any  other 
distempers,  so  they  rarely  fail  to  cure  them  by  great  sweatings,  and  im- 
mediately plunging  themselves  into  cold  water,  which  they  say  is  the 
only  way  not  to  catch  cold.  I once  saw  an  instance  of  it  with  divers 
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tnore  in  company.  Being  upon  a discovery  of  the  back  part  of  the 
country,  I called  upon  an  Indian  of  note,  whose  name  was  Tennoughan, 
the  captain  general  of  the  clans  of  Indians  in  those  parts.  I found 
him  ill  of  a fever,  his  head  and  limbs  much  affected  with  pain,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  wife  preparing  a bagnio  for  him.  The  bagnio  resem- 
bled a large  oven,  into  which  he  crept  by  a door  on  the  one  side,  while 
she  put  several  hot  stones  in  at  a small  door  on  the  other  side  thereof, 
and  then  fastened  the  doors  as  closely  from  the  air  as  she  could.  Now 
while  he  was  sweating  in  his  bagnio,  his  wife  (for  they  disdained  no 
service)  was,  with  an  axe,  cutting  her  husband  a passage  into  the  river, 
(being  the  winter  of  16S3,  the  great  frost,  and  the  ice  being  thick,)  in 
order  to  the  immersing  himself  after  he  should  come  out  the  bath.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour,  he  was  in  so  great  a sweat,  that  when  he  came  out 
he  was  as  wet  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  a river,  and  the  reek  and  steam 
of  hi3  body,  so  thick,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  any  body’s  face  that 
stood  near  him.  In  this  oondition,  stark  naked,  a body  cloth  only  ex- 
cepted, he  ran  to  the  river  which  was  about  20  paces,  and  ducked  him- 
self twice  or  thrice  therein,  and  so  returned,  passing  only  through  his 
bagnio,  to  mitigate  the  immense  stroke  of  the  cold,  to  his  own  house, 
perhaps  20  paces  farther,  and  wrapping  himself  in  his  woolen  mantle, 
laying  down  at  his  length,  near  a long  but  gentle  fire,  in  the  middle  of 
his  wigwam  or  house,  turning  himself  several  times  till  dry,  and  then 
he  rose  and  fell  to  getting  us  our  dinner,  seeming  to  be  as  easy  and  as 
well  in  health  as  at  any  other  time. 

I am  well  assured  that  the  Indians  wash  their  infants  in  cold  water 
as  soon  as  born,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.” 

Note. — The  above  looks  very  like  the  Waiercure : it  is  however  per- 
fectly rational : in  a fever  there  is  obstructed  perspiration,  and  this  is 
sometimes  the  disease ; the  sole  cause  of  fever.  The  heated  oven,  for 
such  it  was,  quickened  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  thus  excited  the  ac- 
tion of  the  skin  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  producing  a profuse 
perspiration.  The  frost  in  the  river  was  not  a necessary  part ; but  the 
body  so  heated  was  enabled  to  resist  the  cold  which  only  acted  as  a 
tonic,  restoring  the  too  lax  state  of  the  skin,  nerves,  &c.  The  precau- 
tions taken  of  the  warm  blanket  at  a distance  from  a moderate  fire, 
would  restore  a natural  glow : and  thus  complete  the  cure. 

The  precise  process  is  not  necessary.  A recent  cold  and  consequent 
fever  is  best  cured  by  drinking  largely , (water,  gruel,  or  almost  any- 
thing else  in  quantities ,)  and  immediately  retiring  to  bed,  this  increases 
* • 
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the  column  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  its  rapidity  ; a perspiration 
will  follow,  which  effects  a cure,  but  leaves  the  body  relaxed  2 a cold 
bath,  or  single  or  double  plunge,  will  restore  /one,  and  effect  a perfect 
cure.  In  case  the  fever  should  be  produced  by  a derangement  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  an  emetic  or  aperient,  would  be  desirable  and  safe 
previous  to  the  sweating.  While  we  advocate  the  cold  water  system  in 
principle,  we  do  not  dismiss  entirely  the  application  of  simples  or  spe- 
cifics. We  have  no  objection  to  physic  with  reason ; but  a serious  ob- 
jection to  taking  it  on  faith. — [N.  Y.  Beacon. 


Anecdote.  The  Philosopher  Outdone. — A learned  philosopher,  be- 
ing in  his  study,  a little  girl  came  for  some  fire.  Says  the  doctor,  “ But 
you  have  nothing  to  take  it  in and  as  he  was  going  to  fetch  something, 
the  girl,  taking  some  cold  ashes  in  one  hand,  put  the  live  coals  on  with 
the  other.  The  astonished  sage  threw  down  his  books,  saying,  “ With 
all  my  learning,  I should  never  have  found  out  that  expedient.” 


We  have  received  the  District  School  Journal  from  Albany,  New 
York.  It  is  a well  executed  sheet — spirited,  and  well  calculated  to  ad- 
vance common  school  education,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 
The  matter,  editorially  and  selected,  is  good,  and  the  whole  thing  indi- 
cates an  exalted  state  of  the  public  mind,  on  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects,  which  is  now  agitating  the  civilized  world — a common  school 
education. 

This  journal  has  reached  its  eighth  number  of  the  seventh  volume. 
Terms,  fifty  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Address  John  R.  Humphrey,  Albany,  New  York. 

The  Medical  Reformer,  for  November,  is  received.  We  are  highly 
pleased  with  this  work.  It  it  is  filled  with  solid  practical  matter.  No 
bombast  or  chaffy  matter  about  it.  Its  contents  are  instructing  and 
highly  interesting  to  the  scientific  physician  as  well  as  the  general  rea- 
der. Published  monthly,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  one  dollar  per  annum, 
in  advance.  Edited  by  B.  L.  Hill  & Co. 
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(We  feel  it  our  duty  to  present  our  readers  with  some  interesting 
facts  in  support  of  the  views  which  we  have  advocated  in  our  leading 
articles.  These  facts  are  taken  from  Sir  George  Smith  Gibbes  on  Life. 
In  due  time  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a solution  of  our  fourth 
proposition.) 

SIR  GEORGE  SMITH  GIBBES  ON  LIFE. 

It  appears  from  well-established  experiments,  that  all  the  animal  tis- 
sues are  resolvable,  on  decomposition,  into  minute  bodies,  which,  in 
water  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  possess  life  and  activity. 
These  animalcula,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  these  ultimate  points  of 
vital  activity,  cannot  be  further  decomposed,  except  by  the  agency  of 
fire,  when  they  become  subject  to  chemical  laws,  and  assume  the  state 
of  gas. 

By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  with  a little  management,  it  may 
be  clearly  seen  that  many  of  the  processes  of  life  depend  upon  these 
minute  animals,  and  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter,  or  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  material  world,  are  totally  out  of  the  question  in  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  presented  by  these,  the  apparent  rudiments  of 
vitality. 

The  vitality  and  activity  of  the  animalcula  infusoria  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  under  which  every  pool  becomes  tenanted  by  myr- 
iads of  them  all  displaying,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  thempst 
unequivocal  proofs  of  life. 

The  sun,  the  source  of  life  as  well  as  light,  supplies  this  vitality  in 
all  the  endless  variety  of  organized  and  living  action ; and  modifies  mat- 
ter, in  all  these  processes,  in  a manner  totally  different  from  all  physi- 
*eal  and  chemical  principles.  We  might  as  reasonably  compare  a scar- 
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let  color  with  the  sound  of  a trumpet,  as  the  phenomena  of  life  and  or- 
ganization with  any  of  the  subjects,  or  any  of  the  laws,  of  the  material 
world. 

The  most  subtle  fluids,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c., 
present  phenomena  which  every  new  discovery  brings  rearer  in  affinity 
to  the  material  world.  Life,  on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  independent  of 
all  these,  opposing  the  laws  of  matter  in  every  instance,  and  defying,  in 
all  its  combinations,  those  laws  of  affinity  and  attraction  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  physical  science.  Organized  bodies  are  endowed 
with  properties  totally  different  from  all  others,  and  no  portion  of  such 
bodies  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  until  every  vestige  of 
life  be  extinct. 

Although  in  the  dissecting  room  the  human  subject  be  dead  as  re- 
gards the  creature  then  under  consideration,  yet  the  vitality  is  not  lost, 
for  every  part  of  the  organized  structure  resolves  itself  into  new  ar- 
rangements, and  myriads  of  vital  rudiments  re-assert  their  rank  in  the 
living  world.  Thus  manures  supply  them  to  the  growing  vegetable, 
and  digestion  prepares  them  for  the  use  of  animals.  Built  up  as  the 
human  fabric  is  by  innumerable  myriads  of  living  rudiments,  we  easily 
admit  the  fact,  that  every  portion  of  it  possesses  vital  powers  : powers, 
in  every  possible  view  of  them,  wholly  differing  from  the  laws  which 
regulate  every  subject  of  the  material  world. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  I instituted  a series  of  experiments  respect- 
ing this  very  curious  subject,  which  appeared  then,  as  they  now  do, 
„quite  conclusive  as  to  the  essential  purpose  which  the  animalcula  infu- 
soria perform  in  the  growth  of  vegetables.  It  was  from  considering 
the  opinions  of  Ingenhouz,  Priestly,  and  others,  on  the  nature  of  the 
green  matter  which  forms  on  water,  that  I was  lead  to  examine  very 
carefully  with  the  microscope  the  animalcula  infusoria,  and  to  observe 
this  matter,  and  the  fibrillee  of  the  roots  of  other  vegetables,  whilst 
growing  in  water.  Myriads  of  animalcula  may  be  seen  around  the  ex- 
tremities of  such  vegetables,  and  it  appears  that  these  minute  living 
bodies  agglutinate  themselves  together,  and  absolutely  themselves  become 
the  added  part ; so  that  the  fibres  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a con- 
geries of  these  animalcula,  forming  the  growing  part.  They  may  be 
seen  like  bees  entering  a hive,  and  making  up,  where  fixed  together, 
the  fibre  itself. 


The  whole  substance  of  the  conferva  rivularis  certainly  appears  to^. 
be  nothing  more  than  a condensed  congeries,  of  the  animalcula  infusoria/ 
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If  a basin  -of  water  be  half  shaded  from  the  sun  whilst  the  other  half 
is  exposed  to  its  rays,  we  find  the  shaded  water  to  be  without  the  ani- 
malcula,  whilst  they  swarm  by  myriads  in  the  exposed  portion. 

If  a sprig  of  mint  be  placed  in  this  water,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  ex- 
tend and  grow  in  the  illuminated  portion,  but  they  make  no  advance  in 
the  dark  part.  The  animalcula  are  seen  to  be  supplied  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  fix  themselves  on  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  and  to  increase  them 
longitudinally ; on  the  other  side,  the  animalcula  being  absent,  the  roots 
do  not  grow.  The  increase  of  the  several  parts  of  vegetables  seem  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  supply  which  they  receive  of  these  animalcula 
by  the  roots,  leaves,  &c.;  for  the  leaves  and  blades  of  corn,  even  when 
growing  in  a room,  are  terminated  by  drops  of  water  evidently  supply- 
ing these  monades,  which  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  growing  vegetable,  and  according  to  the  impulse  originally 
given,  and  continually  supplied  by  the  seed  of  the  plant. 

The  whole  history  and  nature  of  compost  and  manure  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  by  certain  decompositions  o‘f  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, these  first  rudiments  of  life  are  again  set  free  to  become,  under 
new  arrangements,  subservient  to  the  growth  of  the  renewed  vegeta- 
tion. 

Although  from  a great  variety  of  observations  and  experiments, 
which  at  various  times,  during  upwards  of  thirty  years,  I have  made 
on  the  animalcula  infusoria, — although,  from  these  experiments,  I have 
been  convinced  of  their  importance  in  explaining  many  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  yet  I never  should  have  ventured  to 
make  my  opinions  public,  until  I saw  that  others  had  led  the  way  in  the 
same  line  of  inquiry. 

The  subject  having,  however,  been  brought  forward,  I feel  at  liberty 
to  detail  some  experiments  corroborative  of  the  opinions  that  have  thus 
been  promulgated. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  there  exists  a totally  different  series  of  laws 
which  regulate  the  vital  and  the  material  world,  it  must  be  of  impor- 
tance to  trace  those  laws  in  each  instance. 

There  is  no  division  of  inorganic  matter  by  which  we  can  arrive  at 
an  ultimate  living  particle.  In  organized  bodies  we  find  a terminating 
rudiment  evidently  endowed  with  a power  of  spontaneous  activity,  be- 
yond the  simplicity  of  which  we  cannot  go.  This  is  the  monas  termo , 
so  called  for  that  reason. 

Some  recent  and  most  highly  interesting  views  of  the  animal  economy 
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have  appeared,  wherein  the  composition  of  the  human  body  is  portray- 
ed in  a very  novel  and  most  curious  manner. 

“ All  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body  are  shown  to  be  ultimately  resol- 
vable into  minute  globules,  as  they  are  succesively  disengaged  from  the 
mass,  exhibit  distinctly  a power  of  spontaneous  activity,  moving  about 
rapidly  in  all  directions.  In  short,  they  become  animalcula,  possessing 
the  power  of  locomotion,  and  have  been  named  monades.  It  appears 
that  these  bodies  are  capable  of  existing  as  animals  or  vegetables,  and 
pf  forming  elementary  parts  of  either. 

“ Thus,  according  to  the  above  view  of  the  subject,  we  arrive  at  the 
singular  conclusion,  that  the  human  body,  with  all  its  organs,  is  built  of 
animalcula,  and  that  it  is  a congeries  of  countless  millions  of  organized 
beings,  each  capable  of  living  in  a separate  state,  and  perhaps  exerci- 
sing some  of  the  functions  of  individual  life,  whilst  incorporated  with 
our  system.  It  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  at  least  probable,  that  these  mo- 
nades form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  organic  life,  and  that  beyond 
them  there  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  gaseous  elements. 

“ They  are  the  units,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  daily  enlarged  or  di- 
minished. 

“ The  process  of  digestion,  perhaps,  consists  merely  in  the  operations 
necessary  to  separate  these  monades  from  the  combinations  in  which 
they  existed  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  substances  which  form  our  food ; 
and  that  of  assimilation,  in  the  mode  of  conveyiug  them  to,  and  deposi- 
ting them  in,  the  various  parts  of  the  body  for  whose  nourishment  they 
are  destined*” 

In  my  last  communication  I described  the  observations  I had  made  on 
the  part  these  animalcula  perform  in  the  growth  of  plants.  In  confor- 
mity with  the  object  of  the  present  paper,  I shall  describe  some  fur- 
ther experiments  illustrative  of  the  above  view  or  the  subject. 

The  green  matter  which  spontaneously  forms  itself  in  vessels  of  wa- 
ter which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  bears  a strict  analogy 
with  the  conferva  rivularis  and  the  tremella  nostoc.  If  the  property  of 
producing  oxygen  gas  during  life  and  growth  belongs  only  to  vegetables, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ingenhouz  that  there  ex- 
ists, in  the  three  above  mentioned  vegetables,  an  insensible  change  from 
the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  vice  versa . 

Water  which  has  been  boiled,  enclosed  in  an  inverted  vessel  over 
mercury,  does  not  produce  the  green  matter,  however  exposed  it  may 
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be  to  the  light ; whilst  spring  water,  on  the  contrary,  generally  produ- 
ces it  under  the  same  circumstances.  - 


Boiled  water  then  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  light,  will  produce  the 
green  matter. 

Boiled  water  enclosed  in  a vessel  inverted  over  mercury,  will  pro- 
duce the  green  matter,  if  any  vegetable  or  animal  substance  be  added  to 
it,  as  blood,  flesh,  fish,  bile,  potato,  indigo,  &c.  At  first  these  substan- 
ces are  decomposed,  the  water  gets  turbid,  and  a mixture  of  hydrogen 
gas;  azote,  and  carbonic  acid,  is  disengaged;  the  water  at  length  be- 
comes green,  and,  in  place  of  these  airs,  nothing  remains  but  oxygen 
gas,  in  a state  of  very  great  purity.  If  this  water  be  examined' with  a 
good  microscope,  when  it  becomes  green,  we  see  a great  number  of  an- 
imalcula,  which  move  freely  about  it.  In  following  our  observations 
with  these  animalcula,  we  see  them  after  a time  relent  in  their  move- 
ments, and  unite  together,  forming  the  green  matter. 

If  this  green  matter  be.  suffered  to  dry,  and  be  broken  to  pieces,  and, 
if  the  broken  pieces  be  placed  in  water,  animalcula,  absolutely  similar 
in  form  to  those  which  had  united  themselves  in  the  green  matter,  re- 
appear, and  move  about  freely  in  the  water. 

In  observing  this  curious  fact,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  a drop  of 
water  being  placed  in  a concave  glass,  and  covered  over  with  talc  to 
prevent  evaporation,  the  round  bodies,  which  are  the  animalcula,  ob- 
serve at  first  a perfect  immobility;  after  a time,- they  acquire  an  oscilla- 
ting motion,  which  increases,  and  at  last  assume  the  activity  and  viva- 
city that  they  had  previously  to  their  forming  the  green  matter. 

After  this,  the  animalcula  unite,  and  again  form  the  green  matter, 
which  produces  oxygen  gas  when  exposed  to  the  light.  - > 

From  following  these  experiments  with  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  and  in  watch-: 
;ng  the  progress  of  vegetation  under  a variety  of  experimental  manage- 
ment, I have  long  since  felt  the  conviction  that  vegetables  acquire  their 
growth  under  the  instrumentality  of  the  animalcula  infusoria ; and  that 
the  preponderating  influence  which  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  exer- 
cises seems  to  determine  the  monos  termo,  or  its  combinations,  towards 
the  formation  of  one  or  the  other. 

Although  we  may  combine,  in  numberless  ways,  the  elements  of  al- 
most all  food,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  by  chemical  means, x 
yet  we  never  can  produce  that  composition  which  will  nourish  animal 
life.  That  power  belongs  elsewhere,  and  must  be  sought  jfor  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laWs  of  vitality.  > ( 
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ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

(Conefouferi.) 

§ VIII.  Magnetism  in  our  own  Times . 

Somnambulism,  of  which  the  Ant-D.  de  Jussieu  had  obtained  some 
glimpse  in  the  practice  of  Eslon,  but  which  was  entirely  overlooked  by 
Mesmer  and  the  magnetisers  of  that  day,  is  at  the  present  day  the 
promiuent  fact  of  magnetism,  and  all  that  is  required  to  resolve  defi- 
nitely the  great  question  connected  with  it,  is  to  make  known  and  dem- 
onstrate the  existence  of  the  phenomena  which  constitute  it.  We  shall 
see  presently  what  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  on  this  point,  and  more 
especially  the  opinion  of  medical  men.  But  first,  not  to  anticipate,  let 
us  continue  our  simple  relation  of  facts. 

The  first  cases  of  artificial  somnambulism  were  observed  by  the 
Marquis  de  Puysegur,  at  his  estate  of  Busancy.  He  wrote  as  follows, 
8th  of  March,  1784,  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Societe  de  l’Har- 
monie. 

“ I feel  great  pleasure,  sir,  in  communicating  to  you  some  experi- 
ments in  which  I am  engaged  at  my  estate.  I am  so  agitated  myself,  1 
may  even  say  so  transported,  that  I feel  I stand  in  need  of  some  repose 
and  relaxation,  and  I hope  I shall  find  it  in  writing  to  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  understanding  me.  When  I censured  the  enthusiasm  of  Father 
Hervin,  how  far  I was  from  understanding  the  cause  of  it ! Even  now 
I am  as  far  from  approving  it,  but  I excuse  it.  More  fire,  more  heat  of 
imagination,  than  probably  I possess,  have  carried  him  away.  Would 
that  I,  as  also  those  who,  like  me,  shall  be  engaged  in  animal  magner 
tism,  would  contribute  to  restore  composure  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
witness  our  extraordinary  experiments,  and  that  by  our  own  compo- 
sure. Let  us,  however,  after  Mesmer’s  example,  make  efforts  to  re- 
strain ourselves ; and,  certainly,  powerful  efforts  are  required  to  pre- 
vent ourselves  from  being  exalted  to  the  very  extreme  point,  when  we  * 
see  all  the  surprising  and  beneficial  effects  which  a man  with  a kind 
heart  and  a desire  to  do  good  may  produce  by  means  of  animal  magne- 
tism. I enter  then  on  the  subject,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  ardor. 

“ After  ten  days’  rest  at  my  estate,  without  attending  to  anything  but 
my  repose  and  my  gardens,  I had  occasion  to  enter  into  the  house  of 
my  steward.  His  daughter  was  suffering  from  a violent  toothache  ; I 
asked  her  in  jest  if  she  wished  to  be  cured » she,  of  <ouirse>  consented* 
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I had  not  been  ten  minutes  magnetising  her,  when  her  pain  was  com* 
pletely  gone  ; and  she  felt  no  return  of  it  after. 

“ Another  woman  was  cured  on  the  following  day  of  the  same  affec- 
tion, and  in  as  short  a time. 

u This  slight  success  made  me  try  to  do  some  good  for  a peasant,  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  been  keeping  his  bed  for  four  days 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  on  his  chest. — I went  to  see  him : it 
was  last  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  this  month,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  eve- 
ning; the  fever  had  just  become  lighter.  I made  him  get  out  of  bed 
and  magnetised  him.  What  was  my  surprise  to  see,  at  the  end  of  half 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  this  person  fall  into  a tranquil  sleep  in  my  arms, 
without  pain  or  convulsion.  I urged  on  the  crisis,  which  caused  him 
some  giddiness  in  the  head : he  spoke  aloud  of  his  ordinary  affairs. 
When  I thought  his  ideas  must  affect  him  disagreeably,  I arrested  them, 
and  began  to  inspire  him  with  others  of  a more  pleasant  and  more  live- 
ly turn.  It  required  no  great  effort  on  my  part  to  accomplish  this. 
Then  I saw  him  quite  happy,  fancying  that  he  was  dancing  at  a fete , 
&c.  I cherished  these  ideas  in  him,  and  thereby  I forced  him  to  move 
himself  with  considerable  activity  on  his  chair,  as  it  were  to  dance  to 
an  air  which,  by  singing  mentally , I made  him  repeat  quite  loud.  By 
these  means  I made  the  patient  sweat  profusely  from  that  day.  After 
an  hour’s  crisis  I quieted  him,  and  left  the  room.  A drink  was  now 
given  to  him,  and  having  ordered  some  bread  and  broth  to  be  brought  to 
him,  I made  him  on  that  same  evening  eat  a considerable  quantity,  a 
thing  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  the  last  five  days.  He 
slept  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  not  remembering  my  visit  of  the 
evening,  he  informed  me  of  the  improved  state  of  his  health.  I gave 
him  two  crises.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  affected  merely  with  a slight  shivering.  Every  day  I had 
the  patient’s  feet  put  into  water  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  and  gave 
him  two  crises  a day.  To-day  (Saturday)  the  shivering  lasted  a less 
time  than  usual,  his  appetite  was  kept  up,  he  enjoyed  a good  night’s 
rest ; in  fine,  I had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  perceptibly  better,  and 
I expect  that  in  three  days  more  he  will  resume  his  usual  employ- 
ments, etc.” 

Many  facts  of  a similar  nature  have  been  published  by  M.  de  Puyse- 
gur  since  this  letter ; and  since  this  period,  cases  of  artificial  somnam- 
bulism have  been  so  multiplied,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  person 
who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  some.  This  novel  order 
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of  phenomena  must  necessarily  modify  the  first  ideas  formed  of  magne- 
tism ; every  thing  is  now  changed  in  the  processes,  as  in  the  theory. 

A nervous  fluid  has  been  substituted  for  Mesmer’s  universal  fluid ; 
but  this  modern  hypothesis  scarcely  deserves  mention,  for  in  the  natural 
sciences  the  facts  alone  are  more  or  less  immutable,  and  the  explication 
given  of  them  depends  on  the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  degree  of  knowl- 
edge  of  the  men  who  observe  them.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
question  of  animal  magnetism  has  really  changed  soil  since  the  discov* 
ery  of  Puysegur ; and  that  when  M.  Foissac  proposed,  in.  1826,  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  the  examination  of  a case  of.  somnambulism,  the 
object  was  by  no  means  to  resume  and  reconsider  the  observations  of 
1784,  but  rather  to  observe  a'  something  altogether  new.  Messieurs, 
the  members  of  the  Academy,  charged  by  their  colleagues  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  a new  commission,  expressed  themselves 
in  the  following  terms : 

* “1.  The  decision  formed  in  1784  by  the  commissioners  charged  by 
the  king  to  examine  animal  magnetism  should  not,  by  any  means,  sanc- 
tion you  in  dispensing  with  examining  it  de  novo , because  in  science  no 
decision  whatever  is  absolute  and  irrevocable. 

2.  Because  the  experiments,  on  which  this  judgment  was  founded,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conducted  without  the  simultaneous  and  necessary 
assembling  together  of  all  the  commissioners,  and  also  with  moral  dis- 
positions, which,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  fact  which  they 
were  appointed  to  examine,  must  cause  their  complete  failure. 

3.  Magnetism,  thus  judged  in  1784,  differs  entirely  in  theory,  pro- 
cesses, and  results,  from  that  which  close,  attentive,  and  strict  obser- 
vers, and  which  enlightened,  indefatigable  physicians,  have  studied  in 
later  years. 

4.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  .French  , medicine  not  to  remain  behind  Ger- 

man physicians  in  tJ^e  study  of  the  phenomena,  which  the  enlightened 
and  impartial  favorers  of  magnetism  declajre  to  be  produced  by  this  new 
agent.  f 

5.  In  considering  magnetism  as  a ’secret' remedy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Academy  to  study  it,  to  subject  it  to  trial,  finally,  to  take  away  the  use 
and  practice  of  it  from  persons  quite  strangers  to  the  art;  who  abuse 
this  means,  and  make  of  it  anobjeqt  of  lucre  and  speculation. 

After  all  these  considerations,  your’  Commission  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  section  should  adept  the  proposition  of  A{«  Foissac,  and  appoint 
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a special  commission  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  study  and  examina- 
tion of  animal  magnetism. 

(Signed)  Adelon,  Pariset,  Marc,  Burdin,  sen., 

Husson,  reporter.” 

After  long  debates,  these  conclusions  were  adopted  by  the  Academy, 
and  the  commission  called  for  in  October,  1825,  was  at  length  formed  in 
May,  1826  5 consisting  of  MM.  Leroux,  Bourdois  de  la  Motte,  Doub- 
le, Magendie,  Guersant,  Husson,  Thillaye,  Marc,  Itard,  Fouquier,  and 
Gueneau  de  Mussy. 

Almost  immediately  after  their  nomination,  the  commissioners  com- 
menced their  task,  and  continued  it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1831, 
at  length,  at  the  sittings  of  the  21st  and  28th  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
Communicated  to  the  Academy,  through  M.  Husson  as  their  organ,  the 
results  of  their  observations. 

M.  Husson’s  Report,  remarkable  in  more  points  than  one,  will  al- 
ways form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  magnetism  ; and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  give  our  readers  a more  distinct  and  authentic  idea  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  science,  than  by  transcribing  for  them  literally  the 
conclusions  of  this  Report. 

§ IX.  Conclusions  of  M.  Husson’ s Report  in  1831. 

1.  The  contact  of  the  thumbs  or  of  the  hand,  frictions  or  certain  ges- 
tures made  at  a short  distance  from  the  body,  and  called  passes,  are  the 
means  employed  to  connect,  or,  in  other  words,  to  transmit  the  action 
of  the  magnetiser,  to  the  magnetized. 

2.  The  means  which  are  external  and  visible  are  not  always  necessa- 
ry, since,  on  several  occasions,  the  will,  fixedness  of  stare,  have  suffi- 
ced to  produce  magnetic  phenomena,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
magnetised. 

3.  Magnetism  has  acted  on  persons  of  different  sexes  and  different 


ages. 

4.  The  time  necessary  to  transmit  and  communicate  the  magnetic  ac- 
tion has  varied  from  one  hour  to  a minute. 

5.  Magnetism  does  not  aot,  in  general,  on  persons  in  good  health. 

6.  Neither  does  it  act  upon  all  who  are  sick. 

7.  During  the  prooess  of  magnetising,  insignificant  and  momentary 
effects  manifest  themselves  sometimes,  which  we  do  not  attribute  to 
magnetism  alone ; suob  as  slight  oppression,  heat  or  cold,  and  some 
other  nervous  phenomena^  which  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  in- 
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tervention  of  a particular  agent,  namely,  through  hope  or  fear,  preju- 
dice, and  the  expecting  of  something  strange  and  new,  the  ennui  occa- 
sioned by  the  monotony  of  the  gestures,  the  silence  and  calm  observed 
during  the  experiments,  and,  finally,  through  the  imagination  which  ex- 
ercises so  great  a dominion  over  certain  minds  and  certain  organisa- 
tions. 

8.  A certain  number  of  the  effects  observed  have  seemed  to  us  to 
depend  on  magnetism  alone,  and  are  not  reproduced  without  it . These 
are  well  attested  physiological  and  therapeutical  phenomena. 

9.  The  real  effects  produced  by  magnetism  are  very  varied ; it  dis- 
turbs some,  tranquilizes  others ; most  usually  it  causes  the  momentary 
acceleration  of  the  respiration  and  circulation,  temporary  convulsive 
movements  of  the  fibres,  resembling  electric  shocks,  stupor  more  or 
less  profound,  somnolence,  and,  in  a small  number  of  cases,  that  which 
magnetizers  call  somnambulism . 

10.  The  existence  of  some  one  character  proper  to  make  known,  in 
all  cases,  the  reality  of  a state  of  somnambulism,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

11.  However,  we  may  conclude,  with  certainty,  that  this  state  exists, 
when  it  occasions  the  development  of  new  faculties,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  denominations  of  clairvoyance , intuition , internal  prevision ; 
or,  when  it  produces  great  changes  in  the  physiological  state,  as  insen- 
sibility , a considerable  and  sudden  increase  of  strength , and  when  this 
effect  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause. 

12.  As  among  the  effects  attributed  to  somnambulism  there  are  some 
which  may  be  simulated,  somnambulism  itself  may  sometimes  be  simu- 
lated, and  furnish  charlatanism  with  means  of  deception.  Also  in  the 
observation  of  those  phenomena  which  still  present  themselves  as  isola- 
lated  facts,  which  can  be  connected  with  no  theory,  it  is  only  by  the  most 
attentive  examination,  the  most  strict  precautions,  and  by  numerous  and 
varied  trials,  that  we  can  escape  illusion. 

13.  Sleep  brought  on  with  more  or  less  readiness,  and  established  to 
a degree  more  or  less  profound,  is  a real  but  not  a constant  effect  of 
magnetism. 

14.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  has  been  excited  under  circumstances 
where  those  mag  ^etised  could  not  see,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
means  employed  to  jccasion  it. 

15.  When  once  a person  has  been  made  to  fall  into  a magnetic  sleep, 
there  is  not  always  a necessity  to  have  recourse  to  contact  and  to  passes 
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in  order  to  magnetise  anew.  The  look  of  the  magnetizer,  his  will 
alone  have  the  same  influence  on  the  person.  In  this  case,  one  may 
not  only  act  dn  the  person  magnetised,  but  even  put  him  completely  into 
somnambulism,  take  him  out  of  it  without  his  knowledge,  out  of  his 
sight,  at  a certain  distance,  and  through  closed  doors. 

16.  There  usually  occur  changes,  more  or  less  remarkable,  in  the 
perceptions  and  faculties  of  those  individuals  who  fall  into  a state  of 
somnambulism  by  the  effect  of  magnetism. 

Ji,  Some,  amid  the  noise  of  confused  conversations,  hear  only  the 
voice  of  their  magnetizer  $ several  answer  with  precision  the  questions 
put  to  them  either  by  the  latter  or  by  the  persons  near  them  > others 
hold  conversations  with  all  the  persons  around  them  $ however,  they 
seldom  understand  what  passes  around  them.  Most  of  the  time  they 
are  entirely  strangers  to  the  external,  and  unexpected  noise  made  in 
their  ears,  such  as  the  sound  of  copper  vessels  forcibly  struck,  the  fall 
of  any  heavy  substance,  &c. 

B.  The  eyes  are  closed : the  eyelids  yield  with  difficulty  to  the  ef- 
forts made  with  the  hand  to  open  them.  This  operation,  which  is  not 
without  pain,  allows  one  to  see  the  eyeball  convulsed,  and  directed 
towards  the  upper  and  sometimes  towards  the  lower,  part  of  the  orbit. 

C.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  smell  is,  as  it  were,  abolished.  One  may 
make  them  respire  hydrochloric  acid  of  ammonia,  without  their  being 
inconvenienced  by  it,  or  without  even  suspecting  it.  The  contrary  oc- 
curs in  certain  cases,  and  they  are  sensible  to  odors. 

D.  Most  of  the  somnambulists  that  we  have  seen  were  completely 
insensible.  ‘ One  might  tickle  their  feet,  nostrils,  and  the  angle  of  the 
eyes  by  the  approach  of  a feather,  pinch  their  skin  so  as  to  produce  ec- 
chymosis,  prick  it  under  the  nails  with  pins  put  into  a considerable 
depth,  without  their  evincing  any  pain  or  being  at  all  aware  of  it.  In 
a word,  we  have  seen  one  person  who  was  insensible  to  one  of  the 
most  painful  operations  of  surgery,  and  whose  countenance,  pulse,  or 
respiration,  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  emotion. 

17.  Magnetism  has  the  same  intensity,  it  is  as  promptly  felt,  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  as  of  six  inches,  and  the  phenomena  developed  by 
it  are  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

18.  The  action  at  a distance  does  not  seem  capable  of  being  exerci- 
sed with  success,  except  on  individuals  who  have  been  already  subject- 
ed to  magnetism. 

19.  We  have  not  seen  that  a person  magnetised  for  the  first  time  fell 
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into  a state  of  somnambulism ; sometimes  it  was  not  till  the  eighth  or 
tenth  sitting  that  somnambulism  declared  itself. 

20.  We  have  constantly  seen  ordinary  sleep,  which  is  the  repose  of 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the  volun- 
tary movements,  precede  and  terminate  the  state  of  somnambulism. 

21.  Whilst  they  are  in  a state  of  somnambulism,  the  magnetised  per- 
sons we  have  observed  retain  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  which  they 
have  whilst  awake.  Their  memory  even  appears  to  be  more  faithful 
and  more  extensive,  since  they  remember  what  has  passed  during  all 
the  time,  and  on  every  occasion  that  they  have  been  in  the  state  of  som- 
nambulism. 

22.  On  their  awaking  they  say  that  they  have  entirely  forgotten  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  somnambulism,  and  that 
they  never  remember  them  again.  With  respect  to  this  we  can  have 
no  other  surety  than  their  own  declarations. 

23.  The  muscular  strength  of  somnambulists  is  sometimes  deadened 
and  paralyzed ; at  other  times  their  movements  are  but  constrained,  and 
somnambulists  walk  or  stagger  like  persons  intoxicated,  and  without 
avoiding,  though  sometimes  carefully  avoiding,  the  obstacles  which  they 
meet  in  going  along.  There  are  somnambulists  who  retain  in  fact  the 
exerdse  of  their  powers  of  moving ; some  are  seen  to  be  even  strongre 
and  more  active  than  in  the  state  of  being  awake. 

24.  We  have  seen  two  somnambulists  distinguish  with  their  eyes 
shut  the  objects  placed  before  them  ; they  have  told,  without  touching 
them,  the  color  and  value  of  the  cards  ; they  have  read  words  traced 
with  the  hand,  or  some  lines  of  books  opened  by  mere  chance.  This 
phenomenon  took  place  even  when  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  was 
accurately  closed  by  means  of  the  fingers. 

25.  We  met  in  two  somnambulists  the  power  of  foreseeing  acts  of 
the  organism  more  or  less  complicated.  One  of  them  announced  seve- 
ral days,  nay,  several  months  before  hand,  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the 
minute,  when  epileptic  fits  would  come  on  and  return ; the  other  decla- 
red the  time  of  the  cure.  Their  previsions  were  realized  with  remark- 
able exactness.  They  seemed  to  us  to  apply  only  to  acts  or  lesions  of 
their  organism. 

26.  We  have  met  but  one  somnambulist  who  described  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  of  three  persons  with  whom  she  had  been  brought 
into  contact.  We  instituted  researches,  however,  on  a considerable 
number. 
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28*  To  establish  with  any  accuracy  the  relations  of  magnetism  to 
therapeutics,  it  would  require  to  have  its  effects  observed  on  a great 
Bomber  of  individuals,  and  to  have  experiments  made  on  the  , same  pa- 
tients for  a considerable  time  and  every  day.  This  not  having  been 
done,  the  Commission  must  restrict  itself  to  saying  that  .which  it  has 
seen  in  too  small  a number  of  oases,  without  pronouncing  anything. , , 

28.  Some  of  the  patients  magnetized  have  felt  no  benefit ; others 
have  experienced  a relief  more  or  less  marked,  viz : one  the  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  pains,  the  qther  the  return  of  strength,  a third  a re- 
tardation for  several  months  in  the  reeurrenoe  of  epiletic  attacks,  and  a 
fourth  the  complete  cure  of  a severe  paralysis  of  long  standing. 

29.  Considered  as  an  agent  of  physiological  phenomena,  or  as  a ther- 
apeutical mean,  magnetism  must  find  its  place  in  the  cadre  of  medic*! 
knowledge  ; and,  consequently,  medical  men  only  should  practice  it,  or 
watch  and  superintend  its  employment,  as  is  done  in  the  northern  cOunr 
tries. 

30.  The  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  verify,  for  the  want  of  op- 
portunity, other  powers  which  magnetizers  have  declared  to  exist  in 
somnambulists;  but  it  has  collected  and  communicated  facts  sufficiently 
important  to  induce  it  to  think  that  the  Academy  should  encourage  tfcf 
researches  on  magnetism,  as  a very  curious  branch  of  psychology  and 
natural  history . 

The  Commission  having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  labors  bej 
fore  the  closing  of  this  Report,  asked  itself  whether,  amid  all  the  pre- 
cautions with  which  they  had  surrounded  themselves  to  avoid  surprise; 
whether  with  the  feeling  of  constant  distrust  with  which  they  had  al- 
ways proceeded ; whether  in  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  obser- 
ved by  them,  they  had  scrupulously  performed  their  duty  ? What  oth- 
er course,  said  we  to  ourselves,  could  we  have  followed  ? With  wbqt 
distrust  more  marked  or  more  cautious  could  we  have  been  influenced  ? 
Our  conscience,  gentlemen,  has  answered  us  aloud  that  you  could  ex- 
pect nothing  from  us  which  we  have  not  done.  Then  have  we  beqn 
honest,  accurate,  faithful  observers  ? It  is  for  you  who  knew  us  for  so 
many  years,  for  you  who  see  us  constantly  either  in  public  life  or.  in 
our  frequent  meetings,  to  answer  this  question.  Your  answer,  gentle- 
men, we  expect  from  the  old.  friendship  of  some  of  you,  and  from  the 
esteem  of  all.  . . . 

Certainly  we  de  not  presume  to  make  you  share  our  conviction  re- 

18 
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g&rding  the  reality  ofthe  phenomena  observed  by  us,  and  which  you 
haveneither  seen,  nor  followed,  not  studied  with  us  and  as  we  did. 

We  do  net,  then*  claim1  from  you  a blind  eredencein  ail  that  we  have 
reported.  We  conceive  that  a poneidferable  portion  of  these  facts  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  you  cannot  grant  it  to  u* ; probably  ’ we  ourselves 
would  presume  to  refuse  oUm,  if  you  came  to  announce  ■ them  at  this 
tribunal  to  us,  who,  I&e  you,  had  neither  seen,  observedy  nor  studied 
any  of  them; 

All  we  require  is,  that -you  judge  us  as  We  should  jpdge  you ; that  is, 
that  you  Wonld  be^  convinced  fthat  neither  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  nof 
the  desire  of  celebrityynor  any  interest  whatever  has  guided  us  in  our 
labors . W e were  animated  by  motives  of  a loftier  character,  more  wor- 
thy of  you — by  the  love  of  science,  and  by  the  necessity  of  justifying 
the  hopes  which  the  Academy  had  entertained  qf  our  steal  and  our  de- 
votion. •••  1 

41  (Signed)  Bounois  de  la  Motte,  president;  Fououier,  Gueheav, 

de  Mussy,  Goersant,  Itard,  J.  J.  Lerotjx,  Marc,  Thillayi 

Hussor,  reporter.”* 

The  report  of  M.  Husson  produced  a great  impression  on  the  Acad*? 
emy.  However,  if  it  awakened  some  doubts,  it  produced  few  convic- 
tions. No  dne  could  question  the  veracity  of  the  commissioners,  whose 
good  faith,  as  also  their  great  knowledge,  was  undeniable  p but  they 
Were  suspected  of  having  been  dupes.  In  fact  there  are  certain  unfor- 
tunate truths  which  compromise  those  who  believe  in  them,  and  those 
especially  who  are  so  candid  as  to  avow  them  publicly.  Magnetism  i* 
among  the  number  bf  these  truths.  But  let  lhagnetizers  console  them- 
selves and  take  courage;  posterity  has  done  justice  to  Galileo;  in  their 
turn  posterity  will  ibndelr  them  justice.  The  past  answers  them  for 
the  future ; for  if  they  open  history,  they  will  there  see  that  at  all  times 
the  academies  were  as 'they  are  at  the  present  day,  barricaded  citadels 
against  all  innovation.  Truth  penetrates  them  only  by  stratagem  most 
frequently,  but  sometimes  also  it  enters  there  by  force,  when,  after  hav- 
ing successively  attacked  all  understandings,  it  assails  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  by  its  boisterous  waves,  and^  finally,  forces  them  to  crumble. 

Hfere  our  historical  notices  regarding  animal  magnetism  terminate; 
for  the  academical' discussions  of  the  following  ye&rs,  the  prize  propo- 

• MM.  Double  and  MageMie,  not  having  been  presept  at  4he  experiments,  did 
not  deem  it  right  te  sign  the  report. 
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«e4  in,  1837,  apd  Qerprdip’s  Report  ip,  1§3}8>  do  not  see^lq  us  to  con- 
stitute any,  new;  phase*  in  this  history.  • f , . i 
. With  respect  to  ourselye?,  our  profession  of  faith  is,  that  animal 
magnetism  will  have  acquired^  'after  a little,  the  right  of  being  enrolled 
among  jhe  discoveries  wh^h  do  mpst  ho^or  the  human  mipd. 


‘ : ' li’E  OBFUSCATIONIBUS. 

(Concluded.)  , 4 ■ 

*•  * “ ij} wish,  now,  tb point  out  the  signs  by  which  those  who  are 
rightly  possessed  by  the  gods  may  be  known.  They  either  subject  the 
whole  ofMevr  life  as  a vehicle  dr  instrument  to  the  inspiring  Gods.;  or, 
they  exdhdrifce  the  human  for  a dwine  lifc;  or  they  energize  with  their 
t>wn  proper*  life  about*  divinity.  But  they  neither  energies  according  to 
sedse,  nor  are  in  such  a Vigilant  etate^  «s  those  who  have  their  senses 
excited  iVoih  steep  (fbr.in  sleep  they  do  not  apprehend  future,  events,) 
nor  are  they  moved  as  those  are  who  energize  according  to  impulse. 
Nor,  yet,  dm  they  conscious  of  the  side  they  are  in,  neither  as  they  were 
before,  nor  in  any  other  way  5 nor,  in  short,  do  they  concert  to.  thcm- 
setves  thi  Ir  own  intelligence or  exert  any  knowledge  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own*  ; * , ' 

- “The  greatest  indications  however  are  the  following  ; that  many, 
through  divine  inspiration,  are  not  burned  when  fixeis  introduced  to 
theni,  the  inspiring  influence  preventing  the  fire  from  touching  them 
Many  though  buttled, ! do  not  apprehend  that  they  are  so,  because  they 
do  hot  live  tui  animal  Kfe.  Some,  though  transfixed  with  spits,  do  not 
perceive  it  ; and  others  that  are  struck  on  the  shoulders  with  axes  $ and 
others  that  have  their  arms  cut  with  knives,  are  by  no  means  conscious 
of /what  is  done  to  them.  Their  energies,  likewise,  are,  not  at  all  human* 
Inaccessible  places- become  accessible  to  the. divinity  inspired;  they  are 
thrown  into  fire,  and  pasa  through  firC,  and  over  rivers,  like  the  priest 
in  CastabaUs,  without  being  injUred.  But  from  these  things  it  is  dem- 
onstrated that  those  who  energize  enthusiastically  are  pot  conscious  of 
the  state  they  are  in,  and  that  they  neither  live  a human  nor  an  animal 
life  according  to  sense  or  impulse,  but  that  they  exchange  this  for  a cer* 
tain  more  divine  life* ; by  1 !which  they  are  inspired  and  perfectly  pos- 
sessed/’ „ , p,  u.,r{  , / : ..  , 
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There  id  inore  of  this  in  my  author,  scattered  through  some  hundred 
and  fifty  8vo  pages;  but  here  is  enough  to  afford  an  inference  that 
strange  facts  must  have  existed  before  so  elaborate  an  explanation  of 
them  could  have  teen  devised  and  pdbftshed.  That  many  of  these 
facts  coincide  with  those  of  mesmerism  no  one  need  be  told  who  has 
given  the  least  attention  to  this  modem  science. 

But  a Sadduccee  might  ask — if  there  be  anything  real  in  all  this — why 
is  it  that  the  world  has  been  ignorant  of  it  so  long  ? and  why  have  not 
men  in  different  ages  been  found  to  assert  the  existence  of  these  phe- 
nomena, from  time  to  time  P 

If  it  be  not  admitted  to  be  a reasonable  answer  to  say,  that  all  history 
represents  the  world  as  progressing,  not  visibly  in  a regular  order,  but 
in  periods  or  cycles,  and  that  remarkable  men  only  appear  at  intervals  of 
timer,  embracing  whole  centuries ; — as,  in  the  physical  world,  we  see 
that  comets  have  very  unequal  orbits,  the  great  comet  of  1680  requi- 
ting a period  of  some  500  years  to  complete  its  circuit ; then,  let  it  be 
maintained,  and  perhaps  it  can  be  easily,  established,  that  some  of  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  have  always 
found  adcocaies  in  the  world. 

Who  does  not  know  the  long,  very  long  period  during  which  Magic 
Was  belihved  inP  Magicians  have  been  in  the  world  since  long  before 
they  contended  against  Moses  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  During 
many  hundred  years  of  what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  history  is  full  of 
accounts  of  condemnations,  confessions  and  burnings  of  Magicians,  to- 
gether with  their  bocks,1  so  that  we  of  this  age  cannot  ascertain  from 
their  own  books  what  those  Magicians  asserted,  practised  and  died  for , 
but  must  depend  upon  a few  fragments  preserved  by  their  enemies . To 
those  who  look  into  this  subject,  it  will  be  matter  of  astonishment  that, 
in  almost  every  case  where  anything  is  known  of  the  character  of  those 
accused  of  Magic,  they  were  men  of  great  genius  and  learning,  far  be- 
yond that  of  their  age.  I will  here  throw  in  a few  notes  from  Bayle’s 
Dictionary  alofne.  Roger  Bacon  was  himself  accused  of  Magic,  and 
yet  his  admirers  in  this  age  are  discovering  or  pretending  to  discover 
that  he  anticipated  almost  every  remarkable  invention  brought  to  the 
benefit  of  nian’’ sinoe  his  day-even  that  of  steam  power  itself.  He 
preceded  his  great  name-sake,  Sir  Francis,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  held 
bobks  bn  Magic  in  great  respect,  and  gave  the  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  be  preserved,  assigning  as  a reason  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  the  world  would  be  obliged  to  peruse  and  consult  them  on  seme 
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occasions.”  It  i*  no  great  piece  of  extravagance  to  aay  that  the  time  is 
vow — not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  astrological  fictions  and  other 
similar  fooleries,  but  to  see  what  fads  have  been  recorded,  and  to  turn 
them  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  nature, 

Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  is  called  “ a great  Magician.”  He  was 
bom  in  Cologne  in  1446,  Bayle  says,  “ it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
a very  great  genius,  and  had  a very  extensive  knowledge  of  languages 
and  things.”  He  was  at  one  place  persecuted  by  the  Monks*— bad  to 
leave  another  place  because  he  protected  a countrywoman  who  was  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft.  He  met  with  persecution  everywhere,  equally  for 
a work  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences  and  one  on  Occult  Phylosophy , 
and  died,  some  say,  in  the  Hospital  at  Grenoble,  1533.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  “ miserably  enchanted  to  the  most  cunning  and  execrable 
magic  that  can  be  imagined,  and  of  which  he  made  such  evident  profes- 
sion, in  the  sight,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  it  by  palliations  or  disguises.”  Some  said  that,  “ by  magio 
art,  he  griped  his  enemies  with  his  crooked  and  gouty  hands,  in  such  a 
manner  that  many  valiant  Captains  would  not  do  the  like  with  the  clash- 
ing of  their  arms  and  a furious  fight.”  One  may  reasonably  wish  to 
know  what  fad,  if  any,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  such  a story  as  this.  In 
his  occult  philosophy,  he  is  represented  as  saying,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  principle  of  the  operations  in  ourselves — and  talks  of  “ communica- 
ting from  one  spirit  to  another  ;”  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  the  un- 
derstanding as  the  key  to  this  philosophy,  but.  insists  that  it  is  necessa- 
ry “to  be  united  to  God,  freed  from  matter,  dead  to  the  world,  to  the 
fiesh,  to  all  the  senses,  and  to  the  whole  natural  man.” 

AlchinduSj  about  the  11th  century,  is  said  to  have  written  a work 
entitled  De  Theorica  Magicarum  Artium,  which  induced  all  the  Demon- 
ographers to  represent  him  as  a dangerous  magician ; and  yet  it  is  said 
that  his  sole  view  was  to  account  in  a natural  way  for  all  that  is  attrib- 
uted to  good  and  bad  angels;  and  it  is  mentioned,  as  one  of  his  opinions, 
that  sublunary  things  depend  wholly  on  heavenly,  and  that  they  mutu- 
ally receive  their  properties  from  each  other,  and  that  each  receives 
from  the  whole,  by  means  of  certain  effluvia , — you  remember  the  ex- 
tracts from  Plutarch, — which,  passing  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are 
the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Who,  in  this  age,  can  say 
what  is  contained  in  the  Theorica  Magicarum  Artium  ? 

Peter  Aponus  was  born  in  1250,  near  Padua,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  famous  philosophers  and  physicians  of  his  times  ; but 
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be  was  “ suspected  of  magicy  and  u prosecuted  on  that  account  by  the 
Inquisition.”  He  also,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  account  for  the  won- 
derful effects  which  often  happen  in  nature,  without  attributing  them  to 
angels  or  demons,  and  to  have  laughed  at  sorcerers  and  their  nocturnal 
meetings.”  Who,  in  this  age,  knows  what  is  contained  in  his  “ 15 6th 
Disputation  of  his  Conciliator  ?”  The  answer  may  be,  not  only  that 
no  one  knows,  but  that  no  one  cares  vtery  well,  but  how  can  any  one 
deny  that  Mesmerism  may  find  proofs  there  ? The  argument  against 
Mesmerism,  I am  supposing  to  be,  that  the  world  has  known  nothing 
oi  this  subject  in  ages  gone  by  ; and  yet  who  can  assert  this  and  say  at 
the  same  time  he  neither  knows  nor  cares  what  ingenious  men  have 
written  upon  the  mysteries  of  nature  in  untold  ages  past  P 

Who,  in  this  age,  knows  what  is  contained  in  a tract  entitled  De  In- 
eantationibus,  written  in  the  15th,  or  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  by 
Peter  Poinponatius,  who  was  born  at  Mantua,  1462,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  “ endowed  with  excellent  parts,  and  accounted  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  his  age  ?”  Some  of  the  books  of  this  man 
were  burnt  under  a persecution,  and  the  man  said  to  have  been  an  “ in- 
famous magician,  who  vented  some  impious  things  about  the  occult  vir- 
tue of  sorcery  and  imagination yet  it  is  said  of  him  “ that  he  believ- 
ed nothing  of  what  is  said  about  magic  and  witchcraft.”  Bayle  says 
“ he  lays  great  stress  on  I know  not  what  virtues  that  some  men  have 
had,  whereby  they  produced  extraordinary  effects,  and  alleges  many  in- 
stances of  it ; but  his  adversaries  do  not  allow  that  they  are  true,  or 
free  from  magic.”  And  again,  another  writer  says  “ that  Pomponatius 
brings  many  examples  to  prove  that  there  is  a special  and  individual 
virtue  in  some  men  to  perform  wonderful  things,  particularly  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,”  &c.  This  was  some  350  years  ago,  long  before 
Maximilian,  Holt,  or  Mesmer,  were  heard  of  in  the  world.  Who  can 
suppose  this  allusion  of  Pomponatius  to  a mysterious  virtue  ‘ in  some 
men,’  by  which  they  effect  cures,  can  have  been  utterly  without  foun- 
dation? Yet  what  is  it  but  a sort  of  anticipation  of  the  Mesmeric  the- 
ory or  practice,  so  far  as  the  power  of  effecting  cures  enters  into  that 
theory  ? 

But  I have  not  undertaken  to  advocate  the  theory.  I only  say  there 
are  some  facts  reported  long  since,  incidentally,  —so  far  as  Mesmer’s 
theory  is  concerned, — which  seem  to  favor  it  5 and,  if  the  Mesmeric 
doctrine  could  be  established  from  independent  sources,  then  these  facts 
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would  undoudtedly  be  placed  in  direct  relation  with  it,  and  the  two 
would  mutually  throw  light  upon  each  other.  After  reading  these  ex- 
tracts, let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  matter. 

# # # * * 

# # * * * * 

# # # * * 

# # * * # * 

* * % * # 

* * * # * « 
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SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

( Continued .) 

The  blood  is  the  product  of  the  whole  organic  system.  The  brain 
and  lungs  give  it  soul  and  spirit;  the  abdominal  viscera,  by  means  of  the 
food,  supply  it  with  body  or  embodiment;  wherefore  each  globule  is  an 
image  of  man  inasmuch  as  it  has  both  a soul  and  a body.  Every  viscus 
contributes  a distinct  share  to  its  generation  and  regeneration.  The 
animal  spirit  is  its  organizing  principle.  The  blood  consists,  in  the 
language  of  Swedenborg,  of  mere  simples;  that  is  to  say,  it  contains 
the  primal  unities  of  all  the  series  in  the  body,  and  being  readily  resol- 
vable into  each,  can  give  origin  and  seed  to  all  its  possible  compounds, 
whether  they  be  solids  or  fluids  : Nothing  exists  in  the  body  that  did  not 
pre-exist  in  the  blood.  As  it  is  distinctly  compounded  of  a triple  order 
of  substances,  so  during  each  round  of  the  circulation  it  is  distinctly  de- 
compounded or  resolved  into  each.  Its  spirit,  spiritous  lymph,  and 
bodily  portion  ai  e sundered  as  often  as  it  circulates  ; the  former  is 
claimed  by  the  cortical  substances  of  the  brain  ; the  lymph  is  rendered 
back  to  the  blood  in  a circle  by  the  lymphatics ; and  the  embodiment,  by 
the  veins.  The  reason  why  it  undergoes  this  revolution  is,  that  there- 
by, when  its  simples  are  disengaged,  it  gives  birth  to  all  the  vital  fluids, 
and  renovates  all  the  solids  ; and  moreover  submits  itself  to  perpetual 
purification,  self-examination,  or  lustration.  Those  portions  of  it  which 
are  no  longer  of  use  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  various  excre- 
tions, the  loss  thus  occasioned  producing  that  sense  in  the  little  veins 
all  over  the  body,  which  in  the  aggregate  we  term  hunger  and  thirst. 
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The  blood  of  the  jugular  veins  which  has  been  de-spirituated  in  the 
brain,  is  vivified  afresh  in  the  lateral  sinuses,  by  a spirituous  lymph 
sent  forth  from  the  pituitary  gland,  which  is  the  conglobate  gland  of  the 
cerebrum.  Thus  the  effete  spirit  of  the  brain  unites  with  its  effete 
blood,  and  both  together  serve  as  menstruum,  medium,  or  saliva  for  in- 
troducing the  new  chyle  into  the  sanguineous  system.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  thoracic  duct  is  inserted  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
jugular  vein.  But  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  although  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  itself,  yet  like  all  things  in  the  body,  is  but  a part  Of  a more 
universal  order,  termed  by  our  author  the  circle  of  life  ; and  which  in- 
volves in  one  the  circulation  of  both  the  blood  and  the  spirits. 

All  the  fluids  of  the  body  institute  circulations  after  the  image  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Such  may  be  readily  seen  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  saliva,  the  bile,  the  fat,  &c.,  &c. 

The  circulation  of  the  animal  spirits,  supplied  to  the  brain  through 
the  corporeal  fibres  from  the  ethereal  media  of  the  universe,  as  well  as 
by  the  blood  of  the  carotid  arteries,  and  elaborated  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stances, is  not  a simple  oircle,  like  that  of  the  blood,  but  a transcendent 
circle,  leaping  from  series  to  series,  omnipresent  in  all  things  and  con- 
joining all.  For  the  spirit  is  propelled  by  the  cortical  substances  or 
M corcula  cerebri”  through  the  medullary  and  nervous  fibres  ; by  th« 
nervous  fibres  into  the  arteries,  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  globules  of 
the  blood,  and  constitutes  their  life  and  soul}  and  it  is  carried  back  in 
the  blood  by  the  carotid  arteries  to  the  same  cortical  substances,  there  to 
be  purified,  conjoined  with  fresh  spirit,  and  begin  its  circle  anew.  The 
animation  of  the  brain  is  the  first  moving  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the 
•pirits  ; the  respiration  of  the  lungs  the  secondary  or  corpereal  cause, 
which  operates  by  a general  traction  upon  the  external  membranes  of  all 
the  organs,  vessels,  and  fibres  of  the  body.  For  the  brains  give  the 
universal  or  most  internal  life  of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect,  as  propul- 
sive causes,  represent  the  capillaries  or  distinct  corcula  of  the  nervous 
circulation ; the  lungs,  the  general,  or  most  external  life,  and  represent 
the  one  heart  of  the  same. 

The  above  doctrine  may  conveniently  suggest  the  idea,  that  points  of 
analogy  are  not  points  of  sameness  or  identity,  but  in  reality,  of  harmonic 
difference.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  one  thing,  and  images  tha  of 
the  spirits ; *but  notwithstanding  the  circulation  of  the  spirits  is  quite 
another.  Each  fluid  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  its  circle  is  applica- 
ble only  to  its  own  sphere.  It  is  an  abuse  of  analogy  if  we  use  it  to 
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destroy  and  not  to  reconcile  differences ; and  if  so  abused,  it  becomes  a 
childish  and  paltry  instrument*:  totally  inadequate  to  guide  the  mind 
through  the  labyrinths  of  nature.  To  revert  to  the  present  case,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  shown;  that  the  circulation  of  the  anftnal  spirit*  is 
a simple  circle,  precisely  like  that  of  the  blood.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  analysis,  it  ought  to  be  paralleled  with  what  is  higher  than  itself* 
and  not  with  what  is  lower.  Let  us  take  as  illustrative  the  grand  circle 
involved  in  generation ; for  “ all  things  that  involve  an  end  constitute  a 
circle.”  In  this  example,  the  male  and  female  conspire  to  generate  a 
new  being;  the  male  fluid  is  propelled  out  of  the  body  into  the  body  of 
the  female,  or  from  one  series  into  another ; here  it  is  developed  or  em- 
bodied, and  is  again  propelled  from  the  maternal  series  into  that  of  the 
external  universe ; afterwards  it  is  developed  inwards  from  the  body  to 
the  mind,  and  when  its  circles  of  education  and  information  are  com- 
pleted, it  returns  as  a member  of  that  society  from  which  it  proceeded, 
to  commune  with  the  principles  that  gave  it  origin  in  the  parents,  to 
amplify  their  sphere,  and  enlarge  their  amount  of  social  life.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  spirits  is  more  like  thia  of  generation,  than  like  that  of 
the  blood  ; for  being  a universal  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  universals, 
and  is  but  poorly  imaged  in  particulars,  which  are,  indeed,  but  portions 
of  itself. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  limits  of  the  circulation  considered  as 
proceeding  from  the  heart,  and  have  had  occasion  to  hint  at  the  attrac- 
tion exercised  by  the  several  organs.  The  truth  is,  that  the  latter  de- 
mand different  and  varying  quantities  and  qualities  of  blood  at  different 
times,  according  to  their  different  states  as  determined  by  and  determin- 
ing the  state  of  the  body  ; and  that  the  heart  and  aorta,  as  a propulsive 
power,  can  have  no  share  in  apportioning  these.  Hence  an  attractive 
force  is  given  to  the  viscera  themselves,  whereby  all  the  commodities 
in  the  body  are  placed  at  their  disposal ; or  as  Swedenborg  says,  “ they 
are  enabled  to  summon  what  they  require,  from  the  universal  mass  of 
the  blood.”  For  each  organ,  and  each  part  and  particle  of  each,  is  an 
individual  member  of  a perfect  society,  possessing  the  form  of  a stu- 
pendous rationality  whereby  to  discern  its  wants,  and  of  an  equal  liber- 
ty to  enable  it  to  supply  those  wants  from  the  community,  on  the  con- 
dition of  reciprocation  of  use : ndt  the  smallest  intrusion  upon  its  indi- 
viduality by  the  common  powers  is  permitted  for  a moment ; for  should 
this  take  place,  disease  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  But  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  organs  is  of  a violent  charac- 
ter, or  that  their  Movements  are  other  than  gentle  and  tranquil.  It  is 
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unnecessary  that  such  should  be  the  case ; inasmuch  as  there  is  always 
a propulsion  or  incitation  corresponding  to  the  attraction  or  invitation, 
so  that  what  the  organ  demands  is  immediately  supplied.  For  when 
the  unities  or  leasts  of  an  organ  expand  to  draw  in, their  blood,  their 
vessels  contract  to  propel  it ; and  by  virtue  of  the  simultaneous  expan- 
sion of  the  unities  and  contraction  of  the  vessels,  the  size  of  the  organ 
is  scarcely  altered,  and  its  motion  is  almost  imperceptible. 

The  motions  of  the  organs  of  the  body  are  an  important  subject  in 
Swedenborg’s  theory  ; occasionally  seen  in  glimpses  by  many  writers, 
among  whom  may  be  instanced  our  own  philosophic  Glisson,*  yet  not 
recognized  by  them  as  a necessary  law.  It  has  been  remarked  before, 
that  the  lungs  and  the  brains  give  each  organ  a universal  motion,  at  once 
internal  and  external.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose,  because 
the  motion  communicated  is  one  and  the  same,  that  therefore  it  is  not 
received  and  appropriated  differently,  in  other  words,  modified,  by  the 
organs  themselves.  So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  the  motion  takes 
place  in  every  instance  in  accordance  with  the  geometrical  form  of  the 
organ,  as  made  up  of  lesser  and  least  parts,  and  these  forming  axes,  di- 
ameters and  circumferences,  general,  specific,  particular,  and  singular. 
Always  indeed  it  is  expansion  and  constriction,  these  being  nature’s 
own  motion,  and  pervading  the  universe,  elemental,  material,  and  organ- 
ic. Nevertheless  it  is  an  expansion  and  constriction  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  organ.  As  a general  rule,  the  most  fixed  point  of 
every  organ  is  its  centre  of  motion,  from  which  its  expansion  and  con- 
striction begins,  to  which  it  returns,  and  in  which  it  terminates.  For 
each  organ  is  an  individual,  made  up  of  an  affinity  of  lesser  individuals, 
whereof  one  and  all  live  their  own  lives,  exercise  their  own  forces,  and 
perform  their  own  actions,  and  only  rely  upon  the  general  system  for 
supplies,  which  they  can  convert  to  use  in  their  own  way,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  essence  : and  this,  no  matter  whether  the  supplies  be 
supplies  of  blood  and  fluids,  or  supplies  of  motion.  The  material  al- 
ways comes  from  without,  but  the  disposal  of  it  from  within.  These 
motions  convert  the  organs  from  powers  into  forces  j so  that  it  may  be 
stated  as  a law,  that  the  heart  and  the  blood  generate  the  body ; but  that 
the  brain  and  the  lungs  make  use  of  it,  and  wield  it  as  an  instrument  of 
action.  As  a rude  illustration  of  this,  we  may  instance  the  case  of  hu- 
man machines.  The  fabrication  of  a steam  engine  by  artificers  in  the 
workshop  is  one  thing,  and  analogons  to  the  formation  of  the  body  by 

* Glisson  is  well  worth  consulting  on  the  motion  of  the  liver  ; see  his  “ Anato- 
mia  Hepatis,”  pp.  62,  63,  67,  68,  69  5 12  mo.,  Amsterdam,  1659. 
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the  Mood,  the  vessels,  and  th«  heart ; but  to  make  use  of  the  same  en~ 
gihe  requires  altogether  a different  series  of  powers,— fire,  water, 
steam,  and  a new  order  of  workmen,  analogous  to  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  their  Motions.  : 

As  motion  is  a necessary  condition  of  actual  life  in  the  whole  body, 
and  all  its  organs  and  their  parts,  so  likewise  is  sensation.  For  with* 
out  sensatiCu  the  organs  would  not  be  able  to  exercise  their  attractions 
and  repulsions  with  benefit  either  to  themselves  or  the  system.  The 
cerebrum  is  our  general  sensorium,  in  whioh  we  are  conscious  of  all 
the  impressions  that  rise  front  the  external  sensoria,  of  sight,  hearing^ 
smell,  taste  and  touch  ; which  sensoria  occupy  the  circumference  of  the 
body : but  the  cerebellum  takes  cognizance,  apart  from  our  conscious- 
ness, of  all  the  impressions  that  are  made  in  the  interiors  of  the  body  $ 
namely,  of  every  contact,  * in  general  and  in  particular,  between  the 
solids  and  the  fluids.  Therefore,  the  cerebellum  is  aware  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  body  in  its  minutest  details,  and  disposes 
and  governs  it  agreeably  to  the  ends  for  which  corporeal  life  is  institu- 
ted. Now,  the  human  frame,  unlike  that  of  other  animals,  is  cQ-ordi» 
nate  with  the  whole  external  universe ; it  is  an  organization  co-related 
and  responsive  to  the  entire  series  of  the  natural  creation.  The  brain 
is  a fortnof  the  elemental  kingdom  ; the  lungs,  of  the  atmospheric 
-world  5 and  the  abdomen,  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Nothing  less  than 
this  can  be  the  case,  inasniuch  as  the  body  descends  from  the  highest 
sphere  to  the  lowest,  * and,'  by  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  reascends  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  thus  doubly  draws  with  it  the  order  of 
the  universe.  Each  degree  of  the  body  involves  a sensation  of  its  ex- 
ternal co-ordinate.  Of  the  external  senses  specifically,  sight  is  co-ordi- 
nate* with  the  ether,  and  apprehends  its  modifications ; hearing,  with  the 
air,  and  perceives  its  vibrations;  smell,  with  the  effluvia  of  matter; 
taste,' with  the  essences  of  body ; and  touch,  with  body  in  its  ultimate 
or  concrete  form.  The  first  two  senses  therefore  are  atmospheric  sen- 
ses ; the  latter,  material,  and  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  different  forms  of 
touch,  'there  are  then  three  grand  genera  of  touch.  The  first  genus 
prevails  all  ovdr the  circumference,  and  constitutes  touch  proper:  the 
second  prevails  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  body,  beginning  from  the 


* It  is  suggested  to  the  medical  reader  to  consider,  whether  Swedenborg’s  theo- 
ry, that  the  Sense  of  touch,  and  its  organism  and  accidents,  pervade  every  particle 
of  the  body,  lepds  any  support  to  the  remarkable  view  taken  by  Hahneman,  that 
seven  eights  of  the  chronic  meladies  afflicting  the  human  frame  are  forms  of  pso- 
ra, and  that  att  feuth  maladies  art  referable  in  some  sense  to  three  types  of  skin 
disease. 
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tongue  ; namely,  in  the  aesophagu*,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  all 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  audat  the  threshold  of  this  series  is  called 
taste:  the  third  genus  prevails  likewise  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
body,  but  beginning  from  the  nares ; namely,  in  the  trachea,  the  larynx, 
and  the  lungs,  or  in  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
these  is  called  smell.  The  sense  of  taste  again  is  divided  into  as  many 
species  as  there  are  viseera  of  the  abdomen,  and  these  species  into  as 
many  particular  differences  as  there  are  unities  in  each  viscus.  “ From 
the  variety  of  the  particular  sensations  of  one  viscus,  a common  sensa- 
tion arises  ; and  from  the  variety  of  sensations  of  many  viscera,  a still 
more  common  sensation  arises.  And  from  all  and  each  of  these  sensa- 
tions conveyed  by  the  fibres  to  the  cerebellum,  the  soul,  by  means  of 
this  sense,  here  apperceives  specifically  the  states  of  chylification,  san- 
guification, and  purification ; in  a word,  of  nutrition ; and  according  to 
the  perception,  disposes  those  viscera  to  the  conservation  of  the  Whole 
and  the  parts,  which  b the  effect  arid  use  that  this  sense  produces.” 
The  villi  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  abdominal  organs  are  the  pa* 
pillary  sensoria  of  the  above  sense. 


Surgery  and  J^merism.-~Qn  Tuesday  morning  last  we  beheld  one  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibitions  which  it  has  ever ' been  our  fortune  to 
witness.  We  allude  to  an  operation  for  strabismus  (squinting,)  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Ashley,  No.  40  Hudson  street,  on  the  person  of  a youth 
some  nine  years  old.  The  lad  was  first  placed  in. a magnetic  sleep  by 
the  Doctor,  which  process  occupied  about  five  minutes,  after  which, 
aided  by  an  eminent  medical  professor,  the  otherwise  painful  operation 
.was  performed  of  cutting  the  Contracted  muscle  of  t he  eye,  and  resto- 
ring that  organ  to  its  appropriate  equilibrium.  We  are  told  that  when 
this  operation  is  performed,  while  the  patient  is  awake,  two  or  three 
persons  are  required  to  hold  him  in  the  proper  position;  but  in  the 
.present  instance,  not  a muscle  was  moved,  and  the  boy  lay  as  still  and 
composed,  as  if  he  enjoyed  a gentle  slumber* 

There  were  present  during  the  operation,  several  highly  intelligent 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  besides  gentlemen  of  the  press  and 
others,  the  scepticism  of  several  of  whom  was  entirely  removed  by  the 
interesting  experiment,  among  which  class  we  are  ourselves  included. 
The  old  saw  says,  c seeing’s  believing,’  and  in  an  instance  where  there 
could  be  no  possible  collusion,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  longer  to  ^oubt 
the  practicability  of  rendering  mesmerism  subservient  to  the  cpiikmft 
practice  of  surgery  in  almost  every  case. — [Golden  Rule. 
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FOURTH  PROPOSITION. 

Natural  Means  of  Restoring  the  Diseased  Body  to  Health . 

We  now  take  a pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers,  to 
our  fourth  proposition.  When  principles  are  reduced  to  propositions, 
the  solution  may  be  expressed  in  very  few  words.  Brevity  and 
Truth,  constitute  our  motto — to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  in 
the  least  space.  We  have,  perhaps,  studied  this  motto,  or  the  two 
principles  of  which  it  is  composed,  more  than  we  have  style  or  quan- 
tity. 

Quantity  and  Style,  however,  seem  to  constitute  the  mania  of  this 
age,  not  only  in  writing  but  in  speaking.  Those  who  can  make  the 
longest  and  most  flowery  speech — write  the  largest  and  prettiest  book, 
are  the  greatest  fellows.  In  short,  quantity,  smooth  sentences,  and  pret- 
ty words  engross  the  whole  attention  of  our  writers  and  speakers, — to 
write  a book,  a big  book,  and  to  make  a speech,  a noisy  speech,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  contain  a single  idea  or  not ! Truth,  Brevity,  Strength, 
have  no  weight  when  tried  in  the  balance  with  style  and  quantity. 

Disease,  we  have  shown  in  a preceding  article  to  be  an  effect,  caused 
by  a departure  of  organized  bodies  from  the  laws  which  govern  those 
bodies.  To  solve  our  fourth  proposition,  then,  we  must  show  how  the 
diseased  body  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy  condition. 

The  fewest  words  in  which  we  could  express  the  solution  of  this  in- 
teresting problem  would  be  in  stating  the  fact,  that  to  return  to  the  laws 
which  govern  organized  bodies,  and  strictly  obey  them  would  in  most, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  restore  the  body  to  health.  In  the  language  of  ST. 
PAUL,  “Be  temperate  in  all  things.”  Where  the  disobedience  of  the 
law  or  laws  have  not  been  too  great — the  unpardonable  sin  committed ; 
or,  a return  to  obedience,  has  not  been  too  long  delayed ; then  strict  obe- 
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dience  to  these  simple  laws  of  our  nature  must  prove  successful  in  re- 
storing health  to  the  diseased  body.  Otherwise,  law  and  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  is  based  would  be  null  and  void,  immutability  would 
become  mutable,  certainty,  doubt  and  order  would  be  merged  in  confu- 
sion. Hope  would  have  no  claim  upon  the  future,  and  existence  would 
become  annihilated  ! 

But  hear  the  sacred  promise,  based  upon  law  and  justice : “ He  who 
sinneth  and  abideth  not  in  the  law,  shall  be  damned ; but  if  he  repent 
and  abide  in  the  law,  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven  him.”  I quote  from 
memory,  and  am  not  quite  sure,  that  1 use  the  language  of  the  Divine 
writer  verbatim ; but,  I am  quite  certain  that,  I give  the  true  sense  of 
the  writer ; and  that  is,  he  who  violates  the  law  shall  be  damned  (pun- 
ished;)  but  if  he  repent  (returns,)  and  obeys  the  law,  he  shall  be 
forgiven ; (ie.)  the  punishment  shall  cease.  This  we  hold  to  be  good 
Scripture,  and  it  is  most  certainly  true  philosophy.  No  philosopher, 
or  intelligent  Christian  doubts,  that  the  word  sin,  either  in  its  broadest 
or  narrowest  sense  means  the  violation  of  a law,  and  that  damned  means 
to  be  condemned  to  receive  the  punishment  attached  to  the  violation 
of  the  law;  and  that  repent  means  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the 
law  ; and  forgiveness,  the  ceasing  of  the  punishment,  upon  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  law. 

The  position  which  we  occupy,  will  bear  the  most  rigid  test  of  scrip- 
ture and  philosophy  too.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in  saying,  that 
the  only  safe  and  correct  means,  to  restore  the  diseased  body  to  its 
healthy  condition,  is,  TO  STRICTLY  OBEY  THE  LAWS  OF  OUR 
NATURE — “ To  be  temperate  in  all  things.” 

[ Continued.  ] 


ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

( Concluded .) 

Aurora  Borealis . — After  the  identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric 
fluid  Was  established,  the  explanation  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  easy* 
Mr.  Dalton  gives  a spirited  description  of  one,  which  appeared  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1792.  He  says,  “ There  first  appeared  a dull  red 
light,  sufficiently  strong  to  read  by ; all  on  a sudden  the  whole  hemis- 
phere was  covered  with  streams  of  light,  and  exhibited  such  an  ap* 
peardnce  as  surpasses  all  description.  The  intensity  of  the  light,  the 
prodigious  number  and  volatibility  of  the  beams,  the  grand  intermix- 
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ture  o f all  the  prismatic  colors  in  their  utmost  splendor,  variegating  the 
glowing  canopy  with  the  most  luxuriant  acd  enchanting  scenery,  afford- 
ed an  awful,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  pleasing  and  sublime  specta- 
cle in  nature.  The  point  to  which  all  these  beams  end  flashes  tended, 
was  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  as  near  as  could  be  determined  15  ° 
or  20  ° south  of  the  zenith.  The  Aurora  continued,  though  diminish- 
ing in  splendor  for  several  hours.”  When  the  Northern  lights  appear 
in  this  country,  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  and  usually 
after  a period  of  dry  weather.  They  are  seen  more  rarely  in  countries 
pear  the  equator,  but  are  visible  almost  constantly  during  the  long  win- 
ters in  the  polar  regions,  and  with  a lustre  of  which  we  can  form  but  a 
faint  conception. 

In  the  Shetland  Islands  they  are  called  “ merry  dancers”  and  are  the 
regular  attendants  of  clear  weather,  giving  a diversity  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  long  winter  nights.  In  Hudson’s  Bay  the  refulgence  of  the  Au- 
rora is  stated  to  be  frequently  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.  In  the 
Northern  latitudes  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  their  brilliancy  is  so  re- 
markable and  constant,  as  to  enliven  the  path  of  the  traveller  during  the 
whole  night.  In  the  N,  E.  part  of  Siberia,  they  are  also  described  as 
moving  with  incredible  velocity,  and  clothing  the  sky  with  a most  bril- 
liantly luminous  appearance,  resembling  a vast  expanded  tent,  covered 
with  gold,  sapphires,  and  rubies. 

The  reasons  why  this  phenomenon  has  been  attributed  to 
Electricity,  are,  1st.  That  whenever  it  appears,  the  atmos- 
phere is  found  replete  with  the  electric  fluid.  2nd.  It  equally,  with 
electricity,  influences  the  magnetic  needle.  It  puts  on  appearances  dif- 
ferent from  lightning  because  it  occurs  at  a considerable  altitude  above 
the  earth,  where  of  course  the  air  is  much  rarefied.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  proper  in  order  to  imitate  it,  that  we  should  pass  the  electric 
matter  through  a very  rare  medium ; and  this  is  done  with  a flask  simi- 
lar to  the  following.  It  may  be  made  of  a common  oil  flask,  though  in- 
finitely more  imposing  if  of  four  times  the  size ; its  thicker  end  has  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  tin-foil,  sufficient,  that  when  held  by  the 
hand,  the  glass  itself  may  not  be  touched.  The  neck  is  fitted  with  a 
brass  cap  and  ball,  with  a pointed  wire  projecting  inside,  this  ball 
should  take  ofl,  and  show  underneath  it  a screw,  with  a valve  opening 
outwards,  that  the  flask  may  be  partly  exhausted  of  air.  No  tin-foil  is 
necessary  inside,  which  may  be  also  quite  dry. 

Ex. — To  imitate  the  aurora  borealis,  make  the  flask  dry  and  warm; 
partly  exhaust  it  of  air,  then  screw  on  the  ball, — hold  it  by  the  tin-foil 
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of  the  thick  end,  and  present  the  other  to  a charged  conductor,  flashes 
of  a beautiful  reddish  purple  light  will  pervade  the  glass  flask  exactly 
similar  to  the  phenomenon  wished  to  be  imitated. 

The  following  is  a long  tube  of  glass,  fixed  to  a foot,  and  furnished 
with  a cap  and  ball,  and  pointed  wire  at  top,  with  the  valve  at  the  foot. 
It  is  first  to  be  fixed  to  an  air  pump  or  exhausting  syringe,  and  the  air 
partially  drawn  out;  when  a spark  being  passed  through  it,  by  touch- 
ing the  upper  ball  by  a wire  communicating  with  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine,  it  passes  down  the  tube  to  the  foot,  and,  according  to  the 
density  and  quality  of  this  medium,  so  will  be  the  color  of  the  flashes, 
while  their  frequency  and  brilliancy  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  trans- 
mitted. 

Falling  Stars . — Whenever  the  electric  fluid  is  at  a more  moderate 
height,  and  in  a more  concentrated  form,  it  occasions  those  electrical  ap- 
pearances, known  to  us  as  falling  stars  or  meteors ; these  are  generally 
considered  indicative  of  rain,  and  not  without  some  cause,  inasmuch  as 
rain,  hail,  snow,  &c.,  are  always  produced  by  afly  sudden  electrical 
change  that  takes  place.  ( 

They  may  be  imitated  by  passing  a shock  through  a long  exhausted 
tube,  but  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Bain , Snow,  4r c. — It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  reason  rain,  &c., 
falls  in  drops,  and  still  more  so,  why  snow  appears  in  light  fleecy  flakes 
is  owing  to  electrical  repulsion,  as  is  somewhat  proved  by  the  experi- 
ment of  the  expansion  of  a fleecy  feather  when  driven  off  by  an  excited 
tube,  and  also  by  the  spun  sealing-wax. 

Earthquakes . — Earthquakes  also  have  probably  an  electric  origin, 
they  have  been  considered  as  immense  shocks  passing  through  the  earth ; 
the  circumstances  in  favor  of  this  theory  are  the  rapidity  of  their  pas- 
sage, the  convulsive  motion  which  they  occasion,*  and  that  they  are  al- 
ways attended  by  lightning  and  other  electrical  appearances. 

Fiery  Rain . — Thus  also  can  we  in  some  degree  explain  the  fiery  rain 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  various  ancient  writers,  certain  it  is 
that  every  drop  of  rain  which  falls  during  a thunder  storm  is  charged 
with  the  fluid,  and  therefore  contributes  to  divest  the  storm  of  its  fury. 

Waterspoui . — The  water-spout,  that  wonderful  and  terrific  object,  is 
too  easily  explained  by  electric  attraction,  to  leave  any  doubt  that  its 
cause  is  a highly  charged  state  of  the  air,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this 
conclusion,  by  the  means  taken  to  dispense  it,  which  is  by  firing  can- 
non and  pointing  sharp  weapons  at  it. 

Whirlwind . — What  the  water-spout  is  at  sea,  the  whirlwind  is  on 
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land,  a current  of  the  electric  fluid  passing  along  and  carrying  with  it 
the  light  bodies  it  passes  over.  If  the  currents  or  columns  of  electric 
matter  fall  upon  a surface  of  the  earth,  covered  by  non-conducting  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  scorched  sands  of  Africa,  the  sands  are  elevated, 
moving  along  with  the  wind,  and  constituting  what  are  called  the  moving 
pillars  of  sand  of  the  Desert.  In  those  burning  climes,  the  air  is  so 
dry,  and  at  the  same  time  insulated  from  the  earth,  by  the  parched  sand, 
that  large  tracts  of  electric  matter  move  almost  in  a pure  uncombined 
state,  appearing  like  a blush  in  the  heavens  and  producing  all  the  effects 
of  a deprivation  of  air,  by  suffocating  every  animal  exposed  to  their  in- 
fluence. The  Camel,  the  Dromedary,  and  the  Ostrich,  instinctively 
bury  the  nose  in  the  sand,  and  the  travellers  in  the  ill-fated  caravan, 
fall  flat  upon  their  faces  to  avoid  being  immersed  in  the  electrio  fluid. 
In  this  state  it  occasions  such  combinations  and  decompositions  that  its 
effects  are  felt  even  across  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
Italy,  forming  the  Sirocco  of  Volney,  and  the  Simoon  of  Bruce. 

The  foregoing  is  a synopsis,  rather  than  an  explanation  of  the  natural 
effects  of  electrical  agency — nor  is  it,  in  the  very  limited  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  described,  to  be  considered  wholly  proved,  that  earth- 
quakes and  falling  meteors,  are  attributable  to  this  active  power, — on 
the  contrary,  the  whole  subject  needs  reflection,  and  close  comparison 
of  circumstances  and  effects — and  which  perhaps  a future  opportunity, 
will  be  allowed  us  to  consider  and  to  explain. 


IF  MAGNETISM  BE  TRUE,  WHO  CAN  BE  AGAINST  IT  ? 

The  great  and  grand  inquiry  respecting  Magnetism,  should  be,  is  it 
true  ? 

Now,  in  making  the  above  remark,  we  do  not  mean  to  refer  partic- 
ularly to  the  removal  of  the  “ head-ache,”  the  paralysis  of  an  arm,  so 
as  to  produce  rigidity  to  the  muscles,  and  destroy  sensation,  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  cut  off  an  arm  without  the  experience  of  pain  by 
the  patient ; we  do  not  speak  of  the  utility  of  the  principles  and  their 
power  in  throwing  individuals  into  a deep  sleep  for  the  removal  of  any 
local  or  general  debility,  or  in  producing  a uniformity  in  the  Magnetic 
forces  of  the  system ; we  have  no  particular  regard  to  the  inestimable 
importance  of  Magnetiem  in  so  far  producing  insensibility  to  the  body, 
as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  penetrate,  with  his  knife,  the  very  bottom  of 
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an  aggravating  Cancer  on  the  human  breast,  without  producing  uneasi- 
ness or  pain  to  the  patient  $ nor  did  we  intend  to  speak  of  the  astonish- 
ing accuracy  with  which  the  sympathetic  Clairvoyant  may  describe 
other  countries,  persons,  and  things  known  to  the  person  with  whom 
he  is  in  communication ; — these  are  doubtless  all  truths,  and  we  should 
have  been  safe  in  speaking  of  them  as  such ; but  we  go  farther — far  be- 
yond all  this,  however  straining  upon  the  credulity  of  some,  it  may  be 
— we  refer  especially  to  the  principles  of  independent  or  positive  sight, 
when  one  is  in  a Magnetic  state,  or  when  the  mind  is  exalted  to  perfect 
vision  / We  have  shown,  as  we  believe,  satisfactorily,  the  truth  of  the 
principles  until  we  arrive  at  this  noble,  and  important,  but  startling  in- 
quiry : Is  the  mind  of  man  capable  of  being  so  immeasurably  exalted 
^ above  the  confines  of  common  thought  as  to  enter  at  once  into  the  real- 
ities and  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world,  and  range  uncontrolled  from 
place  to  place ; from  earth  to  heaven ; from  world  to  world,  and  discover 
planets  or  systems  unnoticed  by  mortal  eyes  P This  is  the  question ! 
One  which  at  the  present  advanced  age,  is  proper — and  one,  therefore, 
which  must  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful — the  philosopher  and 
philanthropist. 

We  now  call  attention  to  some  developments  which  we  briefly  hinted 
at  in  our  last  number,  and  to  others  equally  as  strange  from  Mr.  Davis, 
of  New  York.  Sometime  since,  Mr.  Alverson,  while  Magnetized  and 
speaking  of  the  planetary  system,  remarked  that  one  planet  has  just 
been  discovered.  This  announcement  was  unexpected.  He  stated  also 
that  another  planet  would  be  discovered  within  a year. 

This  planet  is  the  ninth,  to  which  Mr.  Fishbough,  in  the  communica- 
tion which  follows  has  especial  reference.  And  in  that  communication, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Davis  had  spoken  of,  and  pointed  out  the  8th 
planet  in  March  last , before  even  an  anticipation  of  the  existence  of 
such  a planet  was  announced  by  any  other  person  known,  for  it  was 
only  discovered  by  Mr.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  Sept.  23,  and  seen  from  Lon- 
don, Sept  30.  On  this  point,  there  oan  be  but  one  conclusion,  for 
names  of  witnesses,  dates, ^&c.,  are  given  by  Mr.  Fishbough.  And 
there  appears  to  be  a striking  coincidence  between  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Alverson  and  those  of  Mr.  Davis  1 Mr.  Dwight  Kellogg  of  our 
village,  and  several  other  gentlemen  were  present  at  one  announcement 
of  Mr.  Alverson  respecting  the  discovery  mentioned  above.  But  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  has  been  a correspondence  between 
some  of  the  witnesses  of  New  York,  and  persons  who  witnessed  the 
experiments  here.  We  would  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  such  to 
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be  the  case,  but  we  believe  there  has  been  no  such  information  trans- 
mitted ; nor  did  any  one  here,  even  suppose  that  Mr.  Davis  had  made 
the  discoveries,  till  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  announcement 
from  Mr.  Fishbough,  through  the  Daily  Tribune  of  the  10th  ult. : 

From  a paragraph  in  the  “ Tribune”  of  the  28th  ult.,  credited  to  the 
tc  New  Haven  Paladium,”  and  bearing  the  signature  “O,”  (doubtless 
Prof.  Olmstead,)  I learn  that  news  has,  by  a late  arrival  from  Europe, 
been  received  at  Yale  College  of  the  actual  discovery  of  an  eighth 
Planet!  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  30.  The  existence  of  this  body  was  inferred  a few  months  since 
by  the  French  Mathametician,  De  Verrier,  from  certain  disturbances  in 
the  motions  of  Uranus ; but  the  announcement  of  this  inference  was  not 
made  in  this  country  before  some  time  in  May  or  June  last. 

Not  to  deprive  the  discoveries  of  this  body  of  their  deserved  honors, 
and  with  no  attempt  to  excite  the  marvellousness  of  your  readers,  I 
would  say  that  the  existence  not  only  of  an  8th  but  a 9th  planet  was 
distinctly  announced  in  March  last.  I will  explain:  Your  readers 
were  informed  some  time  since,  that  A.  J.  Davis,  while  in  an  abnormal 
and  exceedingly  exalted  mental  condition,  is  engaged  in  the  dictation  of 
a book  in  explanation  of  the  whole  structnre  of  the  Universe,  and  de- 
veloping that  knowledge  of  the  universal  Laws  of  Nature  on  which 
can  be  based  an  organization  of  society  on  principles  of  harmony 
and  reciprocation,  the  same  as  pervade  the  celestial  spheres.  His  ab- 
normal condition,  (induced  by  the  manipulations  of  another  person,)  is 
analogous  to  physical  death ; when  the  spiritual  principle  is  free  from 
its  shackles,  and  appears  to  have  immediate  access  to  every  species  of 
knowledge,  and  the  reasoning  power  is  entirely  unclouded. 

The  following  extracts  concerning  the  8th  and  9th  planets,  are  from 
two  lectures  given  by  him,  one  on  the  16th,  and  the  other  on  the  17th 
of  March  last.  In  order  that  what  is  said  upon  the  planets  may  be  un- 
derstood, it  is  necessary  to  precede  the  extract  with  a few  of  his  re- 
marks upon  the  sun. 

“ The  wonderful  sun  or  centre  to  which  our  solar  system  belongs, 
may  be  understood  as  being  a distant  and  extreme  planet  of  another 
system,  existing  prior  to  its  formation.  And  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  of  suns  and  worlds  in  the  universe  its  planets  and  satel- 
lites may  be  considered  as  satellites  and  asteroids  belonging  to  a planet, 
and  the  planet  as  belonging  to  a sun. 

“ The  constitution  of  the  sun  is  an  accumulation  and  agglomeration  of 
particles  thrown  from  other  spheres ; and  these  became  united  accord- 
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ing  to  the  law  of  mutaal  gravity  and  inherent  and  mutual  attraction. 
Its  ingenious  composition  contains  heat,  light  and  electricity,  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  all  primeval  matter  existing  in  an  agglomerated 
condition,  and  subjected  to  the  general  and  universal  law  governing  all 
matter.” 

After  explaining  the  rotary  and  orbicular  motion  of  the  sun,  (for  the 
causes  of  which  he  accounts,)  he  proceeds : 

“ Therefore  the  great  internal  portion  or  the  centre  of  the  sun,  is  an 
immense  body  of  liquid  fire,  evolving  successive  heat,  light  and  electri- 
city, as  developed  and  purified  particles  of  the  interior  composition. 
The  evolved  atmosphere  may  be  understood  as  being  a part  of  the  great 
body, — still  an  emanation  of  the  internal  by  reason  of  its  own  consti- 
tution. This  atmosphere,  or  immense  zone  of  nebulous  and  accumula- 
ted particles,  extended  to  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  that  the  tm- 
mense  plans#  occupies  and  traverses  as  a cometary  body . This  is  one  mart 
planet  than  is  now  known,  or  has  yet  been  detected  by  the  observations 
made  through  the  agency  of  the  most  powerful  symbol  of  the  human 
eye.  (The  telescope.) 

“ Eight  planets  have  been  recognized  and  determined  as  nearly  be- 
yond all  doubt.  Still  the  8th  and  9th  are  not  recognized  as  bodies  pr 
planets  belonging  to  our  solar  system.  But  the  orbit  that  the  last  one 
occupies,  was  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  atmospheric  emanation 
-from  the  sun.” 

After  proceeding  with  various  remarks  upon  the  laws  of  emanation, 
condensation,  the  origin  of  rotary  and  orbicular  motions,  the  progression  of 
primeval  planetary  matter  to  the  development  of  the  various  {so-called) 
elementary  substances,  &c.,  he  continues : 

“The  ninth  planet,  or  cometry  body,  being  composed  of  particles 
accumulated  by  the  motion  of  the  great  sun,  observed  the  same  plane 
by  the  same  specific  force,  but  assumed  a station  in  accordance  with  its 
magnitude ; and  obeying  the  laws  of  reciprocal  gravitation,  it  occupied 
its  assumed  orbit  at  a distance  proportionate  to  its  rarity,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  its  peculiar  constitution. 

“The  eighth  planet  was  next  evolved,  observing  the  same  general 
law  of  motion,  and  the  same  principles  of  formation ; and  was  situated 
within  the  Outer,  merely  because  its  constitution  was  more  dense  than 
the  first  one  evolved.  Its  occupying  therefore  the  station  and  sphere 
thus  described,  is  only  in  harmony  with  the  established  principles  of 
gravitation,  and  general  and  rotary  motions. 

- “By  virtue  of  the  two  great  motions  which  the  sun  has,  the  suceps- 
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give  formations  of  the  planetary  bodies  were  produced#  As  the  eighth 
and  ninth  planets  have  not  yet  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  our  solar 
system,  there  can  be  no  conception  of  the  original  magnitude  and  diam- 
ter  of  the  sun,  as  including  its  extended  atmosphere.” 

After  farther  philosophical  remarks  upon  the  peculiar  elements,  con- 
ditions, circumstances,  &c.,  &c.,  as  engaged  in  the  formation  of  celes- 
tial spheres,  he  says  : 

“But  let  it  be  deeply  impressed,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  these  elements  may  be  situated,  will  produce 
corresponding  effects,  according  to  the  cause  which  occasions  the  mani- 
festation of  such  consequences.  This  observation  will  lead  to  a proper 
understanding  of  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  which  the  eighth  planet 
receives  from  the  sun.  The  ultimate  discovery  of  this  celestial  body, 
and  its  revolution  and  diameter  being  specified,  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  interesting  subject  of  astronomy,  particularly  when  the  aberra- 
tions and  refractions  of  light  are  known  as  they  occur  between  it  and 
the  sun  around  which  it  revolves. 

“ Its  density  is  four-fifths  that  of  water.  Its  diameter  is  unnecessary 
to  determine.  Its  rotation  and  period  of  revolution  can  be  inferred  an- 
alogically from  the  period  that  Uranus  observes  in  its  elliptic  and  al- 
most inconceivable  orbit.  The  atmosphere  of  the  eighth  planet,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  containing  little  oxygen,  but  being  mostly  composed  of 
fluorine  and  nitrogen.  No  organic  constitution  that  exists  upon  the 
earth,  could  exist  there  alive  for  one  moment.  The  human  eye  would 
be  a useless  organ ; for  light  there  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  its 
darkness , even  at  the  darkest  period,  several  hundred  degrees  above  the 
present  light  emanating  from  the  sun ! It  has,  like  Uranus,  six  satel- 
lites. These  were  evolved  and  formed  by  the  two  motions  given  this 
planet ; the  farthest  from  the  primary  being  the  extent  of  its  original 
composition,  and  the  nearest  satellite  being  the  accumulation  of  dense 
atoms  near  the  planet.  * * * * * It  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the 
habitation  of  any  organic  constitution ; yet  life  will  ultimately  cover  its 
„ now  undisturbed  surfaces.” 

That  the  above  extracts  are  genuine,  satisfactory  demonstration  can 
be  given  to  any  one  who  may  require  it.  Their  existence  in  manu- 
script, as  a part  of  Mr.  Davis’  course,  has  been  known  by  many  per- 
sons, and  whose  testimony  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who  know  them. 
The  lectures  have,  at  promiscuous  times,  been  witnessed  by  I.  Kins- 
man, No.  1 New  st.,  T.  Lea  Smith,  M.  D.,  9 Murray  st.,  (now  inBer- 
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muda,)  H.  G.  Cox,  73  White  st.,  Theron  E.  Lapham,  308  Stanton  st., 
B.  S.  Horner,  9 Murray  st.,  and  others. 

In  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Davis  has  revealed  the  formation,  constitu- 
tion, geological  developments,  inhabitants , &c.,  of  all  the  other  planets 
ef  our  system.  Indeed,  his  books  aims  to  present  in  a general  way,  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution,  laws,  principles  and  developments  of 
the  whole  universe.  He  displays  while  in  his  superior  state,  a power 
of  analysis  and  generalization  perfectly  unparalleled,  and  absolutely 
overwhelmihg ; though  while  in  the  normal  state,  he  is  almost  entirely 
uneducated , and  he  is  now  only  about  20  years  old.  If  these  are  facts, 
(and  if  not,  their  falsity  should , con,  and  will  be  exposed,)  the  re- 
flecting mind  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  unspeakable  importance  of  their 
bearings.  The  only  rational  explanation  of  this  pscychological  phe- 
nomenon is  that  which  Mr.  Davis  himself  gives,  viz : that  his  mind, 
while  in  the  abnormal  state,  receives  the  influx  of  the  science  under- 
stood in  the  spiritual  spheres  with  which  his  mind  associates. 

Now,  that  there  is  positive  proof  that  Mr.  Davis’  discoveries,  while 
in  an  abnormal  and  highly  exalted  mental  condition  are  correct,  and  that 
Mr.  Alverson,  while  in  the  same  mental  condition  has  corroborated  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Davis,  it  must  carry  conviction  to  the  thinking  mind 
of  the  truth  of  this  most  useful  of  sciences.  These  are  facts  which 
cannot  be  overthrown,  and  they  cannot  fail  therefore,  to  have  a proper, 
and  their  desirable  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 

And  now  we  repeat,  if  these  principles  be  true,  who  can  be  against 
them  ? They  will  force  their  way  upon  the  admiration  of  the  great  and 
good.  Like  the  genial  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  they  will  drive  back 
the  darkness  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  the  powers  of  darkness, 
with  their  combined  sneers,  sarcasms  and  opposition  can  no  more  re- 
sist or  destroy  the  onward  march  of  truth,  or  prevent  its  warming  in- 
fluence and  irresistible  light,  than  they  can  drive  back,  or  resist  the 
light  of  the  king  of  day. 


EFFECT  OF  ELECTRO-MAGNETISM  ON  THE  ACTION  OF 

THE  HEART. 

Let  an  electric  stream,  by  means  of  a magnetic-electric  rotation  ap- 
paratus, pass  through  the  medulla  oblongata  of  a frog,  when  the  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart  will  cease  as  long  as  the  rotation  is  in  action  $ and  it 
will  begin  again,  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  experiment,  a few  sec- 
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onds  after  the  rotation  has  ceased.  This  experiment  produces,  in  fact, 
tetanus  in  the  whole  of  the  body.  When  any  other  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow  is  exposed  to  the  same  electric  stream,  tetanus  is  equally  produ- 
ced $ but  the  heart  continues  its  movements  without  interruption.  Fi- 
nally, when  the  whole  skin  of  the  frog  is  subjected  to  this  stream,  so 
that  one  wire  lies  close  to  the  heart,  tetanus  in  the  whole  body  is  pro- 
duced, but  without  affecting  the  heart.  Directing  the  stream  upon  the 
ramis  intestinalis  nervi  vagi,  lying  before  the  lungs,  produces  the  same 
effect  as  upon  the  medulla  oblongata. — [Lancet. 


REMARKABLE  MESMERIC  CURE. 

At  a lecture  given  at  Derby,  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  S.  T.  Hall 
related  the  following  remarkable  case : — It  is  that  of  a young  lady  of 
whose  mind  and  disposition,  to  say  the  best  I could,  would  be  no  com- 
pliment 5 but  whose  bodily  powers  were  so  worn  down  by  a grievous 
internal  disease,  and  a natural  delicacy  of  constitution,  that  some  years 
ago,  she  was  unable  properly  to  balance  herself  when  walking,  and  so 
fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a flight  of  stairs,  severely  bruising 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  various  portions  of  her  spine,  step  after  step, 
during  the  entire  descent.  From  the  description  I have  heard,  the  par- 
oxysms and  tortures  to  which  she  became  subject,  must  have  been  most 
awful.  Notwithstanding  her  previous  debility,  so  powerful  were  the 
convulsions  she  afterwards  for  some  time  underwent,  that  it  often  re- 
quired the  efforts  of  two  or  three  strong  men  to  prevent  her  being 
thrown  by  them  off  the  bed.  To  the  relief  of  these,  nature  came  at 
length  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  entirely  prostrated  her,  and 
for  nearly  three  years  she  lay  unable  to  help  herself,  as  it  was  even 
with  difficulty  she  could  be  helped  by  others,  since  the  slightest  appli- 
cation of  a camel  hair  pencil  to  the  region  of  the  spine,  was  sufficient 
to  occasion  the  most  excruciating  pain.  The  best  advice  that  oould  be 
obtained,  afar  or  near — every  remedy  that  medical  authority  could  sug- 
gest to  her  kind  and  anxious  friends — had  been  tried,  and  had  left  her 
little  better  than  it  found  her ; and  when  I was  first  introduced,  she 
was  not  only  suffering  from  exceedingly  acute  pain,  but  appeared  to  be 
as  weakly  and  as  inert  as  an  infant.  The  results  of  my  visits  have 
aince  been  attributed  by  some  of  our  opponents,  to  the  effect  of  a pow- 
erful imagination.  But  as  ever  since  the  cessation  of  her  convulsions, 
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one  of  the  young  lady’s  legs  had  become  permanently  foreshorted,  so 
that  when  she  was  made  able  to  stand,  she  could  not  bring  the  heel 
within  two  inches  of  the  ground ; and  as  this  physical,  and  not  imagi- 
nary contraction,  has  now  been  entirely  removed — further,  as  a constant 
and  anxious  medical  friend  of  the  family  had  such  faith  in  the  patient’s 
integrity  and  sound  judgment,  that  he  had  declared  long  before,  if  mes- 
merism could  produce  any  effect  upon  her,  he  should  fully  believe  her 
report  of  it— ouch  an  interpretation  i3  as  preposterous  and  pitiful  as  the 
spirit  that  dictates  it.  Whatever  the  agent  between  my  passes  and  her 
frame,  or  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  by — and  c the  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet’ — this  truth  is  clear  to  all  who  know 
her,  and  though  her  sufferings  had  been  all  and  more  than  I have  de- 
scribed, up  to  the  commencement  of  my  present  series  of  visits  to  Der- 
by, and  though  my  treatment  has  been  without  the  aid  of  drugs  of  any 
kind,  she  is  not  only  now  comparatively  free  from  pain,  but  goes  freely 
about  the  house,  enjoying  the  society  of  her  delighted  friends,  and  oc- 
casionally walks,  unsupported,  in  the  garden,  gathering  flowers  with 
her  own  hands,  and  thankfully  reaping  additional  health  from  such  a re- 
newal of  her  acquaintance  with  nature.”  We  believe,  says  the  Derby 
Reporter,  that  we  are  perfectly  in  order,  in  saying  that  the  patient  thus 
far  restored,  is  Miss  Longdon,  of  Friar  Gate,  well  known  in  Derby  as 
a kind  and  intelligent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  pa- 
rents, and  others  of  the  family  connection,  were  present  at  the  lecture, 
and  concurred  in  all  that  was  advanced  in  relation  to  the  case  by  Mr. 
Hall. — [Bath  Herald,  England. 
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Dr.  John  Burdell,  an  eminent  dentist  of  New  York,  uses  a decoction 
of  hyson  tea  to  allay  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  diseased  teeth.  One 
pound  in  a quart  of  water  boiled  down  to  a pint.  Four  drops  of  this  de- 
coction killed  a rabit;  when  boiled  to  a gill,  4 drops  kill  a young  cat. 
These  facts,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  experiments,  prove  that  tea  it 
as  mischievous  as  alcohol,  and  Mr;  Graham  will  do  well  to  spread  it  be- 
fore the  community,  and  save  himself  hereafter,  this  trouble  of  argu- 
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it  on  rats:  and  mice,  dropping  it  on  little  pieces  of  biscuit,  or  cake,  put- 
ting them  in  the  way  of  the  vermin. 

. Some  may  ask  uhow  the  whole  community  have  been  poisoning  them- 
selves so  long,  and  no,  one  ever  fbupd  out  before  ?”  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  physical  condition  of  civilized  man,  has  greatly  degenerated 
since  the  early  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ancient  Britain  It  is 
clearly  unfair  to  attribute  the  whole  effect  to  the  operation  of  one  cause. 
In  searching  for  all  the  causes  we  have  found  that  silk  and  cotton  stock- 
ings, and  .corsets,  ardent  spirits,  gormandizing  and  mercury,  lancets, 
opium,  and  antimony,  &q,  have  acted  no  mean  part  in  peopling  the  re- 
gions of  the  dead  with  the  interesting  subjects  of  morning  promise  and 
meridian  usefulness,  and  in  wrestling  from  the  few  that  live  to  a good  old 
age,  a large  share  of  all  that  renders  life  desirable  to  themselves,  useful 
to  their  friends,  or  terrible  to  their  enemies  5 and  who  knows  but  that  tea 
and  coffee,  hot  bread  and  pastry,  how  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  desirable  to 
^make  one  wise,^  may  not  contain  the  deadly  poison,  which  not  less  sure- 
ly, because  imperceptibly,  abridges  our  health,  happiness  and  life  on 
earth. 


A REMEDIAL  AGENT— ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

Dr.  T.  J.  McNair Dear  Sir  : I had  intended  to  furnish  the  friends 
of  Medical  reform  some  interesting  cures,  performed  principally  by 
Mesmerism,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magnet  5 provided  that  after 
they  had  passed  through  your  hands,  they  might  be  thought  worthy  the 
attention  of  your  intelligent  readers.  But  as  I have  delayed  so  long,  I 
shall  offer  but  one  case : and  in  doing  so  I shall  submit  myself  to  the 
abuse  of  all  anti-mesmerizers  $ hut  I can  hear  it  cheerfully  for  science, 
truth  and  philosophy,  are  on  our  side,  as  well  as  the  unbiased  a^d 
thinking  community.  And  in  my  opinion,  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
when  those  who  oppose  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism  will  blush 
-at  their  ignorance,  and  coyer  their  shame  with  the  veil  of  mystery,  but 
Jf  mystery  be  their  refuge,  why  not  deny  and  oppose  every  truth,  ev- 
ery settled  principle  in  philosophy,  and  those  simple  facts,  which  their 
eyes  every  day  behold,  yet  they  cannot  account  for,  hut  to  return  to  the 
isuhject:  the  case  which  I shall  give  was  that  of  Mrs.  Gleson,  of 
jFrankhn,  Mo.}  who,  wbe&  I was  e^Ued  to  see  her,  has  been  laying  on 
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a bed  of  severe  affliction  for  ten  weeks,  and  if  I were  to  form  a diagno- 
sis of  the  disease,  I should  say  that  it  originated  from  suppressed  cata- 
menia, at  a very  unfavorable  age,  combined  with  a constitutional  disease 
of  the  chest.  During  this  period  of  affliction,  she  had  not  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  been  able  to  move  herself  in  bed,  especially 
her  lower  extremities ; in  consequence  of  extreme  weakness,  and  nu- 
merous abcesses  which  continued  to  form  from  the  asetabulem,  to  the 
ankle,  and  so  extensive  were  they,  that  one  of  them  over  the  left  hip, 
when  punctured,  discharged  one  and  a half  gallons  of  matter.  She  was 
at  the  time  I was  called  to  see  her  the  most  macerated  object  that  I ever 
saw  living : her  recovery  was  despaired  of  by  all,  and  her  friends  were 
anxiously  watching  around  her  bed,  supposing  that  they  should  soon  be 
called  upon  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  close  her  eyes  in  death.  I exam- 
ined the  patient,  and  was  invited  by  her  brother,  into  a private  apart- 
ment, where  I was  questioned,  conoerning  the  possibility  of  her  recov- 
ery. I told  him,  so  far  as  I could  see,  every  thing  was  against  her  ; 
but,  that  I would  make  a more  thorough  examination.  I then  returned 
to  her  chamber,  and  approached  her,  inquiring  if  she  would  be  mes- 
merized. She  whispered  that  she  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  would  sub- 
mit to  anything  that  I thought  was  proper.  I proceeded,  and  in  two 
minutes  she  slept  profoundly  under  the  influence  of  the  magic  trance, 
(as  some  call  it,)  and  then  I questioned  her,  as  follows:  first,  can  you 
be  cured?  she  answered,  emphatically,  I can.  Now,  previous  to  this, 
she  appeared  confident  that  she  would  die  very  soon;  and  I must  confess, 
that  I,  as  well  as  her  friends,  was  a little  astonished.  I again  inquired 
of  her,  how  long  it  would  require  ? when  she  answered  promptly,  in 
two  weeks,  I shall  be  able  to  walk  about  the  house ; the  witnesses  by 
this  time,  considered  it  almost  blasphemy  to  thus  trifle  with  the  dying 
woman ; but  I called  upon  them  to  mark  well  what  she  said.  I then 
asked,  concerning  the  means  which  should  be  used,  and  she  said  mes- 
merism should  be  the  principle  remedy.  I propounded  several  other 
questions  of  minor  importance,  which  were  immediately  answered.  I 
then  awoke  her  by  two  reverse  passes,  and  she  exclaimed,  Oh!  where 
have  I been  ? I never  slept  so  soundly  before ; Oh ! I feel  so  much  re- 
freshed. I continued  the  treatment  from  day  to  day,  and  she  improved 
rapidly,  but  Mesmerism  was  the  only  means  that  seemed  to  aflbrd  re- 
lief. She  would  always  rejoice  after  being  waked  up,  and  say  that  she 
felt  so  much  better,  and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  her  friends,  and 
all  who  knew  her,  she  walked  about  the  house  in  two  weeks,  as  she 
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said.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  prospect  of  her  recovery,  1 was  in 
company  with  some  individuals  a few  days  after  I commenced  treating 
her,  and  expressed  some  hope  of  her  recovery,  when  I was  reproved 
by  a grave  old  lady  in  the  following  language : “ God  Almighty  may  raise 
that  woman,  but  no  man  can  ever  do  it !”  Well,  I would  just  as  soon 
believe  God  would  work  by  this  means  as  any  other.  When  she  began  to 
recover,  the  people  would  come  in  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  they 
had  heard  so  much  about,  and  witness  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
Clairvoyance.  The  patient,  when  thoroughly  mesmerized,  would  an* 
swer  any  question  promptly  that  might  be  propounded;  and, indeed,  she 
t old  many  things,  which  would  seem  incredible,  and  as  many  of  your 
readers  are  familiar  with  these  phenomena,  I shall  omit  them.  Well, 
did  the  patient  die  ? No ! The  last  I heard  from  her,  she  was  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  her  friends,  and  attending  to  her  domestic  duties, 
hoping  that  your  numerous  readers  may  be  induced  to  try  mesmerism 
as  a remedial  agent,  in  its  proper  place,  and  with  the  best  success.  I 
submit  these  scattered  thoughts  to  your  own  good  pleasure. 

Jremain  yours,  in  the  good  cause  of  medical  reform, 

J.  C.  HEBERLING,  M.  D. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  12th,  1847. 


SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

( Continued .) 

Thus  in  the  living  body  sense  and  motion  are  universal,  and  mutually 
suppose  each  other,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  mind  with  the  will  and  the 
understanding.  The  deprivation  of  any  one  of  these,  predicates  in  any 
part  of  its  own  sphere,  amounts  to  the  death  of  that  part,  and  either  in- 
volves its  elimination,  or  the  death  of  the  whole  system. 

But  as  every  part  of  the  body  is  a free  individual,  dependent  upon  the 
whole,  and  yet  independent  in  its  own  sphere,  so  the  body  itself,  altho’ 
sustained  generally  by  the  external  universe,  in  its  interiors  is  altogether 
exempt  from  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  It  is  so  far  under 
the  mundane  law  of  gravitation,  that  we  are  forced  to  make  our  dwelling 
place,  build  up  our  abodes,  and  institute  our  communities,  upon  the  soil 
of  the  earth : but  intrinsically  the  microcosm  dominates  over  the  macro* 
cosm.  The  substances  and  fluids  in  its  interiors  do  in  fact  gravitate,  al- 
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though  not  to  the  centre  of  the  planet,  but  to  that  of  the  particular  x&o- 
tioil  in  whose  current  they  are  involved*  This  centre  of  motion  may  be 
either  upward  or  downward,  speaking  according  to  those  relations  as  ex- 
isting in  the  surrounding  World  ; for  in  the  body  the  centre  of  motion  it 
always  the  upward  \ for  the  body  itself  is  nothing  but  a stupendous  series 
of  motions,  in  whose  everlasting  currents  its  solids  are  ranged  and  its  flu- 
ids are  fluent.  When  any  substance  has  attained  one  centre  of  motion,  it 
is  then  at  rest  in  the  viscus  or  organ  in  whose  sphere  it  was  moving : but 
that  very  centre  is  only  a point  in  the  circumference  of  another  sphere, 
to  the  centre  of  which  the  substance  is  now  again  drawn  and  impelled  £ 
and  so  forth.  In  short,  all  things  in  the  bodily  system  are  tending  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  do  not  begin  to  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  planet,  until 
they  arrive  in  the  last,  lowest,  and  most  general  centre  of  motion  of  the 
microcosm,  where  a mixed  action  commences  between  k and  the  macro- 
cosm, as  is  the  case  in  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  In  illustration  of  this 
multiple  centripetency,  the  fluids  in  the  gyrating  intestines  tend  first  to 
their  parietes,  and  then  into  their  cellular  coat  which  is  their  centre  of 
motion : this  centre  of  motion  is  the  circumference  of  the  mesentery, 
which  now,  by  its  attraction,  draws  the  fluids  to  its  most  quiet  station  or 
centre  of  motion,  namely,  to  the  receptaculvm  chyli*  Here  again,  in  rea- 
soning from  the  external  world  to  the  internal,  we  may  see  the  use  of  cul- 
tivating in  the  mind  a principle  of  flexibility,  which  will  enable  us  to  mo- 
dulate from  the  order  of  one  sphere  into  that  of  another ; for  each  individu- 
al subject  has  its  own  essence  and  peculiarities  which  must  never  be 
overlooked,  and  although  formed  on  the  model  of  the  universe,  derives 
its  determinations  from  its  own  principles,  as  much  as  the  universe  does 
fVom  its  own  principles.  All  things  are  under  the  law  of  gravitation, 
but  the  gravitation  df  one  is  not  the  gravitation  of  another,  because  the 
motion  is  not  the  same,  nor  the  end  for  which  the  motion  is  instituted. 

Thus  in  the  body  We  have  a perpetual  illustration  of  the  law,  that  flu- 
ids always  tend  from  unquiet  to  mote  quiet  stations  ; analogous  to  the 
rule  in  physics,  that  fluids  always  find  their  level ; and  to  the  principle 
in  the  spiritual  world,  that  every  man  gravitates,  “ per  varies  casus, 
per  tot  discrimina  rerum,  ” to  the  final  state  of  his  ruling  love. 

This  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  body  as  a machine  of  ends,  in  which 
there  is  not  the  least  point  but  flows  from  a use,  and  tends  to  a use,  and 
so  through  perpetual  revolutions.  For  every  part  of  the  organism  ii 
a centre  in  itself,  in  that  the  whole  body  conspires  to  supply  and  mantam 
it ; knd  a circumference,  since  being  only  apart,  it  yields  its  uses  prima* 
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rily  to  the  whole,  and  only  secondarily  to  itself.  The  external  universe, 
in  all  its  spheres,  communicates  with  the  body  by  a similar  law.  These 
centres,  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  forms,  order,  degrees,  and 
series,  constitute  diameters  and  circumferences,  in  a word,  make  up  the 
human  frame,  whieh  therefore  is  a world  of  centres,  or  speaking  gene- 
rally, is  the  central  work  of  creation.  For  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
but  man,  to  which  all  things  can  minister  a use. 

The  body  is  exempt  not  only  from  the  gravitation  but  from  the  chem- 
istry of  the  circumambient  world.  It  has  its  own  heat,  of  which  there 
are  various  degrees,  and  which  is  as  distinct  from  the  heat  that  vivifies 
external  nature,  as  its  gravitation  is  distinct  from  the  gravitation  of  na- 
ture. It  has  its  own  distinct  imponderable  fluids,  its  own  atmospheric 
elements,  its  own  fluids,  and  its  own  solids.  It  has  its  own  complete 
organic  chemistry,  in  which  organization  is  the  only  end.  No  chemi- 
cal changes  that  occur  in  the  extremes  of  the  system,  (where  a mixed 
action  commences,  of  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm,)  no  chemical 
analysis  of  the  excrements  or  the  excretions,  no  experiments  on  the 
dead  fluids  or  tissues,  empowers  us  in  the  slightest  degree  to  reason  to 
similar  chemical  effects  in  the  interiors  of  the  body.  The  organs  of  the 
body  themselves  are  the  only  workmen,  appliances,  and  laboratories,  by 
which  and  in  which  organic  chemistry  is  performed ; the  contemplation 
of  those  organs  and  their  products  by  the  rational  mind  is  the  only  path 
to  the  knowledge  of  such  chemistry.  In  this  chemistry  there  is  indeed 
decomposition  or  decombination,  but  instead  of  a destruction  of  form 
and  series,  a purification  from  those  elements  that  mar  their  harmony, 
and  in  the  decombination,  an  evolution  of  higher  forces,  and  an  eleva- 
tion into  a more  perfect  order  similar  to  that  of  the  compound ; and  last 
of  all,-  invariably  a recombination.  But  to  take  a part  or  product  of  an 
organic  being,  and  subject  it  to  destructive  analysis, — such  a procedure 
can  only  be  termed  disorganic  chemistry,  as  expressing  that  it  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  goes  on  in  the  body.  For  this  process  is  analo- 
gous to  putrefaction,  and  not  to  formation. 

Throughout  nature  every  general  is  made  up  of  its  own  particulars. 
These  particulars  are  its  unities,  and  constitute  the  limits  of  its  series. 
For  instance,  the  pulmonary  vesicles  are  the  unities  of  the  lungs,  or  the 
essential  parts  from  which  the  pulmonary  series  commences : the  vessels 
and  nerves  that  construct  these  vesicles  are  not  the  unities  of  the  lungs, 
because  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  lungs . but  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  body.  Men  and  women  are  the  unities  or  atoms  of  humaD 
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society,  not  that  they  are  indivisible,  but  that  they  are  the  simplest  forms 
of  their* own  series.  The  unities  of  each  organ  in  the  body  are  so  ma- 
ny little  organa  homogeneous  with  their  compound  : the  unities  of  the 
tongue  are  little  tongues ; those  of  the  stomach  are  little  stomachs ; 
those  of  the  liver  are  little  livers ; and  so  forth.  These  leasts 
or  unities  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  their  compounds  in  form, 
but  only  in  function;  for  in  the  field  of  leasts  (in  campo  minimo- 
rum,)  similitude  of  use  determines  homogeneity,  and  similitude  of  shape 
is  of  no  consequence.  As  every  general  is  the  sum  of  its  particulars 
as  a form,  so  it  is  also  as  a power,  force  or  cause.  The  function  repre- 
sented by  an  organ  is  performed  more  freely,  perfectly,  and  efficiently, 
by  its  unities  or  leasts,  than  by  its  common  form.  For  the  leasts  are  the 
subjects  of  higher  influences,  they  are  more  proximately  related  to  the 
series  above  them  from  which  the  power  of  the  whole  is  derived,  more 
easily  exempted  from  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  more  gently  and  dis- 
tinctly recipient  of  external  forces.  They  are  nearer  to  the  substance 
of  substances,  and  as  were  more  divine.  They  are  the  all  in  all  of 
their  own  series  ; the  essences  of  which  the  general  is  the  form  ; the 
actives  of  which  the  compound  is  the  passive.  In  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Swedenborg,  “ all  power  resides  in  the  least  things,”  and 
again,  “ nature  is  greatest  in  what  is  least,  and  least  in  what  is  greatest.” 
The  field  of  leasts  is  the  field  of  universality,  where  an  action  commu- 
nicated pervades  the  entire  sphere  as  though  it  were  but  a point  of 
space;  for  the  more  internal  the  sphere,  the  more  intense  the  associa- 
tion. The  stream  ol  creative  influx  enters  the  compound  through  the 
gate  of  its  leasts.  The  difference  between  the  latter  and  the  former  is 
as  between  the  ideal  and  the  real ; the  ideal  being  represented  in  the 
leasts ; the  real,  with  its  complications,  and  subservience  to  secondary 
laws  and  external  circumstances,  in  the  compound.  Let  us  recur  for  an 
example  to  the  highest  and  simplest  instance ; to  the  case  as  existing  be- 
tween an  individual  man,  and  a society  or  a nation.  In  the  individual, 
the  body  is  the  very  manifestation  of  the  mind ; the  servant  is  the  ohedi- 
ent  and  accurate  image  of  the  master.  The  will,  as  the  ground  of  ac- 
tivity, flows  through  a series  of  intellectual  means  evoked  from  itself, 
with  the  smallest  diminution  of  force  and  efficiency  into  the  bodily  ac- 
tions, there  being  no  separate  or  self-interest  to  absorb  it  either  in  the 
understanding  or  the  body ; and  thus  the  monarchy  of  the  first  principle 
is  pervading,  absolute  and  complete.  But  how  different  are  the  actions 
of  a society  or  compound  individual ; its  interests  how  divided ; its  in- 
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atruments  how  insubordinate ;;  how  great  the  distance  between  its  legis- 
lative and  executive,  its  will  and  its  actions  ; through  what  inept  medi- 
tations the  former  must  pass  into  the  latter ; what  an  absorption  rs  there 
of  the  first  force  in  the  passage  ; what  a refraction  and  dispersion  of  the 
intentions  of  the  government  before  they  can  ultimately  be  applied  to  the 
governed.  Now  the  same  is  true  with  the  simples  and  compounds  of 
every  series  in  creation,  as  with  the  simpler  and  compounds  of  hu- 
manity. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  formation  of  the  body,  which  takes 
place  by  a gradual  descent  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  forms,  or  by  the 
perpetual  derivation,  composition,  and  convolution  of  simples.  Speak- 
ing in  generals,  the  spiral  form  may  illustrate  the  progression.  For 
this  purpose  let  us  assume  the  primary  fibre  of  the  brain,  without  going 
deeper,  or  to  the  spherules  of  which  that  first  fibre  is  composed.  This 
fibre,  named  by  Swedenborg  the  fibre  of  the  soul,  involves  the  spiral 
form  and  force,  and  carries  the  animal  spirit.  By  its  evolution,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  its  circumvolution  into  a new  spiral,  it  forms 
the  nervous  fibre,  which  carries  the  true  purer  blood,  or  nervous  fluid ; 
and  this  again  (for  it  likewise  is  a spiral  force,)  by  its  circumvolution 
generates  the  blood-vessel,  which  carries  the  fluid  of  the  third  degree 
or  sphere,  namely,  the  red  blood.  Hence  every  artery  involves  a triple 
series  of  circulations,  wonderfully  alternating  with  each  other.  For 
the  nervous  fibre,  in  its  expansion  and  constriction,  is  precisely  alter- 
nate with,  or  the  inverse  of,  the  primary  fibre ; and  the  same  relation  of 
harmonious  discord  subsists  again  between  the  blood-vessel1  and  the  ner- 
vous fibre.  Thus  the  cause  of  expansion  in  the  one  sphere,  is  the  cause 
of  constriction  in  the  sphere  above  it : to  convert  the  expansion  of  the 
blood-vessels  into  constriction,  the  nerves  are  approached  by  an  expan- 
sile agent  adapted  to  their  own  subtle  and  active  nature ; for  by  the  Taw 
of  inversion,  the  expansion  of  the  one — the  constriction  of  the  other. 
The  play  of  this  inversion,  in  its  perfect  form,  is  a condition  of  health ; 
but  in  man’s  present  state  the  equilibrium  is  too  often  lost,  there  being, 
in  the  words  of  Swedenborg,  “ a perpetual  battle  and  collision  between 
the  three  spheres  of  the  body,  namely,  between  the  blood  and  the  spir- 
its, and  between  the  spirits,  and  the  soul.” 
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HABITS  OF  HOWARD  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Howard  was  a singular  being  in  many  of  the  common  habits  of  life. 
He  bathed  daily  in  cold  water ; and,  both  on  rising  and  going  to  bed,  wrap- 
ped himself  in  coarse  towels,  wet  with  the  coldest  water.  In  that  state 
he  remained  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  threw  them  off,  refreshed 
and  invigorated,  as  he  said,  beyond  measure.  He  never  put  on  a great 
coat  in  the  coldest  countries ; nor  was  ever  a minute  under  or  over  the 
the  time  of  an  appointment  for  twenty-six  years.  He  never  continued  at 
a place,  or  with  a person,  a single  day  beyond  the  period  prefixed  for 
going,  in  his  life ; and  he  had  not,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  existence, 
ate  any  fish,  flesh,  or  fowls  ; nor  sat  down  to  his  simple  fare  of  tea,  milk 
and  rusks,  all  that  time.  His  journeys  were  continued  from  prison  to 
prison,  from  one  group  of  wretched  beings  to  another,  night  and  day ; 
and  when  he  could  not  go  in  a carriage,  he  would  walk.  Such  a thing 
. as  an  obstruction  was  out  of  the  question. , 

Some  days  after  his  first  return  from  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  plague 
at  Constantinople,  he  favored  me  with  a morning  visit  to  London.  The 
weather  was  so  very  terrific,  that  I had  forgot  his  inveterate  exactness, 
and  yielded  up  the  hope  of  expecting  him.  Twelve  at  noon  was  the 
hour,  and  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  he  entered  my  room ; the  wet,  for 
it  rained  in  torrents — dropping  from  every  part  of  his  dress,  like  water 
from  a sheep  just  landed  from  its  washing.  He  would  not  have  atten- 
ded to  his  situation,  having  sat  himself  down  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure, and  began  conversation,  had  I not  made  an  offer  of  dry  clothes. 
“Yes,”  said  he,  smiling  “I  had  my  fears,  as  I knocked  at  your  door, 
that  we  should  go  over  the  old  business  of  apprehension  about  a little 
rain  water,  which,  though  it  does  not  run  off  my  back  as  it  does  frog* 
that  of  a duck,  does  me  very  little  injury,  and,  after  a long  drought,  is 
scarcely  less  refreshing.  The  coat  that  I have  on  has  been  as  often 
wetted  through  as  any  ducks  in  the  world,  and,  indeed,  gest  on  other 
cleaning.  I assure  you,  a good  soaking  shower  is  the  best  brush  for 
broadcloth.  You,  like  the  rest  of  my  friends,  throw  away  your  pity 
upon  supposed  hardships,  with  just  as  much  reason  as  you  commiserate 
the  common  beggars,  who,  being  familiar  with  storms,  necessity  and 
nakedness,  or  a thousand  times  (so  forcible  is  habit)  less  to  be  com- 
passioned  than  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ease  and  luxury,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  enfeebling  refinements  of  feathers  by  night,  and  fires 
by  day,  are  taught  to  shiver  at  a breeze.  All  this  is  the  work  of  art, 
my  friend ; nature  is  intrepid,  hardy  and  adventurous  j but  it  is  a prac- 
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tkJe  to  spoil  l^  with  mdujgeficies  from  the  moment  we  come  into  the 
world.  A softdre**  said  soft  cradle  begin  our  education  in  luxury,  and 
we  do  not  grow  more  manly  the  more  we  are  gratified  5 on  the  contrary, 
our  feet  must  be  wrapped  in  wool  or  silk-~-we  must  tread  upon  carpets 
— breathe,  as  it  were,  in  fire,  and  fear  the  least  change  in  the  weather.” 

“You smile,”  said  Mr.  Howard,  after  a pause,  “but  I am  a living 
instance  of  the  truths  I insist  on.  A more  puny  youngster  than  myself 
was  never  seen.  If  I wet  my  feet  I was  sure  to  take  cold.  I could 
not  put  on  my  shirt  without  its  being  aired.  To  be  serious,  I am  con- 
vinced that  what  emasculates  the  body  debilitates  the  mind , and  renders  both 
unfit  for  those  exertions  which  are  of  such  use  to  us  as  social  beings. 
I therefore  entered  upon  a reform  of  constitution,  and  have  succeeded  in 
such  a degree  that  I have  neither  had  a cough,  cold,  the  vapors,  or  any 
more  disorder,  since  I surmounted  the  seasoning.  Formerly,  mulled 
wines,  and  spirits,  and  great  fires,  were  to  comfort  me,  and  keep  out 
the  cold,  as  it  was  called  ; the  perils  of  the  day  were  to  be  baffled  by 
something  taken  hot  on'  going  to  bed ; and  before  I pursued  my  journey 
the  next  morning,  a dram  was  to  be  swallowed  to  fortify  the  stomach  1 
u Believe  me,”  said  Mr.  Howard,  “ we  are  too  apt  to  invert  the  remedies 
which  we  ought  to  prescribe  for  ourselves . Thus  we  are  forever  giving 
hot  things  when  we  should  administer  cold*  W e bathe  in  hot  instead 
of  cold  water,  we  use  a dry  bandage  when  we  should  use  a wet  one, 
and  we  increase  our  food  and  clothing  when  we  should  by  degrees,  di- 
minish both. 

“ If  we  would  trust  more  to  nature,  and  suffer  her  to  apply  her  reme- 
dies to  cure  her  own  diseases,  the  formidable  catalogue  of  maladies  would 
be  reduced  to  one-half,  at  least,  of  its  present  number.” 


THE  GREAT  CHINESE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Confucius,  a teacher  of  religion  and  morals,  , who,  like  Moses  and 
Zoroaster,  exercised  an  extensive  influence  on  his  own  and  succeeding 
times,  and  now,  after  thousands  of  years,  is  still  venerated  by  his  coun- 
trymen ; and  respected  by  all  other  nations,  lived  about  550  years  be- 
fore Christ. 

He  was  of  Royal  descent,  and  a native  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  a pro- 
vince of  the  Chinese  Empire.  He  led  a quiet,  temperate  life,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom.  He  neither  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
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existing  establishments,  nor  to  gain  dominion,  by  deceit,  over  the  minds 
of  men  ; but  only  to  disseminate  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 
He  taught  in  cities  and  at  royal  courts.  In  the  most  impressive  man* 
ner  he  enjoined  universal  benevolence,  justice,  virtue,  and  honesty. 
He  resembled  Socrates,  founding  and  building  up  a pure  system  of 
moral  philosophy. 

Selections  from  the  Maxims  and  Precepts  of  Confucius. 

The  sovereign  good  consists  , in  an  entire  conformity  with  correct 
reason,  both  in  our  opinions  and  our  propensities. 

We  should  let  our  reason,  and  not  our  passions,  be  the  rule  of  our 
conduct ; for  reason  will  lead  us  to  think  correctly,  to  speak  sensibly, 
and  to  act  j ustly . 

Strive  to  be  pure  in  thought  5 if  our  mind  is  free  from  evil,  our  ac- 
tions will  be  also ; let  us  never  intend,  much  less  commit  a wrong  act. 

Does  anything  improper  offer  itself  to  the  eye?  see  it  not;  does  it 
strike  the  ear  ? hear  it  not ; is  it  on  our  tongue  ? speak  it  not. 

Sincerity  of  heart  is  the  first  virtue ; nothing  is  so  indispensible  in 
the  commerce  of  society,  as  sincerity. 

We  should  behave  at  all  times  towards  others  the  same  as  we  should 
wish  their  conduct  to  be  towards  ourselves. 

He  who  sincerely  and  truly  measures  others  by  himself  obeys  that 
law  naturally  imprinted  in  his  bosom,  which  dictates  to  him,  not  to  do 
to  others  what  he  would  not  they  should  do  to  him ; and  whatsoever 
things  he  would  that  men  should  do  to  him,  to  do  even  the  same  to 
them. 

Is  there  no  one  maxim  by  which  a man  may  regulate  his  whole  life  ? 
It  is  simply  to  act  towards  others  as  we  should  desire  they  should  act 
towards  us ; we  need  but  this  rule  alon? ; it  is  the  foundation  and 
principle  of  all  our  duties. 

Let  us  regard  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  5 let  us  use  the  same  stand- 
ard, in  judging  ourselves,  as  that  by  which  we  judge  others,  and  esti- 
mate their  sufferings  and  enjoyments  according  to  our  own ; so  shall  we 
fulfil  the  laws  of  true  charity. 

Have  we  in  any  manner  done  wrong  to  another  ? Let  us  not  be 
backward  in  making  reparation  for  it ; not  hesitating  an  instant,  but 
nobly  breaking  through  the  restraints  of  pride  and  shame  that  would  be 
our  hindrance. 

Return  a good  deed  by  the  like  ; but  never  revenge  an  injury. 
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To  return  good  fbr  evil,  and  not  to  resent  injuries  can  only  be  the  act 
of  a great  mind. 

We  should  abhor  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  $ but,  if  they  are  reclaim- 
ed  to  virtue,  we  should  receive  them  to  our  bosoms  as  though  they  never 
had  erred. 

We  ought  to  be  so  far  indulgent  and  liberal,  as  to  overlook  die  of- 
fences  of  others  when  they  show  signs  of  repentance;  our  deportment 
should  then  be  such  as  to  relieve  them  from  any  uneasy  sense  of  their 
former  conduct ; so  that  they  can  lose  sight  of  the  disgrace  and  degra- 
dation, which  can  only  have  the  effect  to  discourage  them  in  their  adhe- 
rence  to  a more  virtuous  course  of  life. 


VIRTUES  OP  CEDAR. 

The  leaves  of  Cedar  afford  effectual  protection  against  the  weavil  and 
other  depredating  insects.  Their  aroma  will  also  protect  the  body 
against  the  attacks  of  the  musquito  and  bed-bug.  This  is  the  testimony 
not  of  king  Theory , but  of  a practical  man’s  Experience.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Luminary  to  learn  the  process  by 

which  I was  led  to  make  these  discoveries.  I will  report  it.  * 

A year  or  two  since  I saw  a notice  in  the  public  papers  that  bed-bugs 
never  infested  bedsteads  made  of  cedar.  I was  at  that  time  annoyed  by 
a hardy  race  of  these  animals,  who  resisted  the  influence  of  mercury 
turpentine,  pepper,  tobacco  and  poisonous  gases  used  in  fumigation  I 
resolved  to  try  the  virtues  of  cedar.  The  leaves  were  rubbed  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  my  body,  and  some  of  them  placed  under  my  pillow 
The  rubbing  with  the  cedar  leaves  caused  a pricking  sensation  for  a 
ihort  season,  but  kept  aloof  effectually  my  mortal  enemy,  that  was  wont 
to  steal  upon  me  and  attack  me  under  cover  of  the  night.  My  success 
in  this  experiment  led  me  to  make  others.  I spread  a pallet  at  night 
on  the  floor  in  a room  much  infested  with  the  bugs,  and  strewed  tobacco 
all  along  around  it.  In  the  morning  I found  the  bugs  had  passed  mv 
tobacco  wall.  The  next  night  I spread  my  pallet  as  before,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  twigs  of  cedar.  In  the  morning  the  pallet  was  exam- 
ined and  not  a bug  found.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  timet 
with  the  same  results. 
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I next  experimented  with  seeds.  I put  up  several  bags  of  garden 
peas,  beans,  &c.  Some  with  tobacco,  some  with  cedar  leaves,  and  some 
with  neither.  Those  packed  away  with  cedar,  I found  well  preserved. 
Those  with  tobacco  were  partly  eaten  by  the  weavil — those  put  away 
without  either,  were  wholly  destroyed. 

,Let  your  readers  dry  their  seeds  well,  and  pack  them  away  with  ce- 
dar, and  they  will  save  more  in  the  seed  line  than  they  expend  on  your 
paper. — [Atlanta  Luminary. 


Extract  from  Mackay’s 
HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD; 

A new  Poem . 

“ Egypt  of  old  pursued  the  arts  of  peace, 

And  wit  ana  learning  bless’d  the  shores  of  Greece  ; 
Imperial  Rome,  amid  her  ruins  hoar, 

Lett  proofs  of  greatness  never  reached  before : 

But  what  their  triumphs  ? Whose  sad  hands  were  they 
That  piled  the  pyramids,  to  last  for  aye  ? 

Who  raised  the  walls,  who  built  each  mighty  gate 
With  which  high  Thebes  girt  herself  in  state  ! 

Who  rear’d  old  Babylon’s  most  gorgeous  fanes  ? 

Who  shaped  of  Luxor  the  august  remains? 

What  were  the  millions  when  Athena’s  name 
For  art  and  learning  was  the  first  to  fame  ? 

What  were  the  multitudes  when  Rome  was  great? 

What  rights  had  they,  or  value  in  the  state  ? — 

All  slaves  and  helots?  Slaves  were  they  whoso  hands 
Uprear’d  the  pyramids  on  Egypt’s  sands  ; 

Slaves  built  tne  city  with  the  brazen  wall 
And  hundred  gates  more  marvellous  than  all ; 

Slaves  to  be  lash’d,  and  tortured,  and  resold, 

Or  maim’d  and  murder’d  for  a fine  of  gold : 

Helots  degraded,  scarce  esteem’d  as  man, 

Having  no  rights,  forever  under  ban, 

Where  half  the  world  when  ancient  Homer  sang, 

And  wit  and  wisdom  flow’d  from  Plato’s  tongue. 

Having  no  hope,  no  thought  of  better  doom  5 
Slaves  were  the  swarming, multitudes  of  Rome, 

Fetter’d  in  body,  and  enslaved  in  mind, 

Their  mental  eye-balls  sear,  and  dark,  and  blind, 

They  crawl’d  fnere  brutes,  and  if  they  dared  complain. 
Were  lash’d  and  tortured  until  tame  again  ! 

And  thus  the  many,  since  the  world  begun, 

Have  been  for  ever  sacrificed  for  one : 

The  weak  have  died  to  satisfy  the  strong : 

Arid  earth  has  groan’d  with  oft-repeated  wrong  ; . 

And  still  the  many,  knowing  not  tneir  might. 

Deed  sunk  in  Error’s  most  appalling  night, 

Have  greeted  loudest  ^rith  the  voice  rif  praise,  < 

The  greatest  scourger  born  in  evil  days  5 
Sang  songs  of  triumph  and  their  incense  btoirt?d 
To  honor  those  whom  most  they  should  have  spurn’d.” 
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FOURTH  PROPOSITION. 

* £ Continued .] 

We  shall  continue  our  fourth  proposition,  by  showing  that  the  good- 
ness of  BOUNTIFUL  NATURE,  in  Her  true  wisdom,  has  not  left 
^ poor  human  nature  in  that  hopeless  condition,  which  would  compel 
man  to  receive  all  the  punishment  attached  to  a violated  law,  without 
any  possible  chance  of  a mitigation  of  the  punishment. 

A mediator  has  been  provided,  without  having  hem  promised ; and 
all  those,  who  will  receive  this  mediator  In  time,  and  in  a proper  man- 
ner, “ Shall  be  blest  in  as  much  as  their  faith  hath  made  them  whole.” 
The  idea  which  we  particularly  intend  to  convey  by  this  figure  of 
speech  is,  that  man  was  not  only  created  in  harmony  with  laws  which 
govern  him,  but  that  he  also  was  made  the  wealthy  possessor  of  a Moral 
Agency , which  empowers  him  to  use  the  talents  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed ; Perception,  Reflection,  Constructiveness,  &c.,  in  discovering, 
inventing  and  using  such  mediators,  or  agents , as  will  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  mitigate  and  finally  remove  the  punishments  attached  to  the 
violations  of  the  laws  of  his  nature. 

It  is  even  true  that  man  can  only  sin  by  violating  the  laws  of  his  na- 
ture. And  all  the  aches,  pains  and  miseries  of  which  he  complains, 
either  physically  or  mentally,  are  the  effect  of  sin — the  punishment  at- 
tached to  the  violations  of  law  by  which  we  are  governed. 

Hence,  we  perceive  that  Mature  in  her  wisdom  and  justice,  has  not 
only  endowed  man  with  a moral  agency,  and  wiM>  to  receive  a mediator, 
or  agents  which  shall  act  as  a mediator  between  him  and  the  punishment, 
or  aches  and  pains  ; but  that,  she  has  also,  provided  those  agents  in 
bountiful  profusion,  which  opens  an  extensive  field  for  experimental 
philosophy. 

Hence,  too,  We  perceive,  the  necessity  of  the  various  departments  of 
science,  which  pertain  to  the  practice  of  medicine  5 all  of  which  may  be 
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included  under  the  head  of  Androphysics,  which  embraces  the  study  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body-'— the  diseases  and  acci- 
dents  to  which  it  is  liable ; and  the  remedies  for  those,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  discovered.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
oner,  a man,  and  phusis,  nature ; which  may  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  the  term  Medicine  or  the  medical  sciences,  which  are  deri- 
ved from  the  Latin  Mtdico , I cure.  In  order  to  be  more  clear  on  this 
point,  we  may  divide  Androphysics  into  four  branches,  which  embraces 
Andronomy,  Pharmacology,  Thereology,  and  Chirurgery, 

And  first  Andronomy,  which  comprehends  the  study  of  the  human 
frame,  in  a healthy  state ; or  the  structure  and  functions  of  its  various 
organs,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  made  known.  This 
nomenclature  is  also  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  of ier,  a man,  and 
nomos,  a law ; hence,  signifying  the  laws  of  the  human  body.  The 
study  pf  Anatomy  is  one  of  the  principle  features  of  this  department  of 
medical  science,  a knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  physi- 
cian. 

Anatomy,  derived  from  the  Greek  Anatemni,  I dissect,  or  cut  in  pie- 
ces ; and  relates  especially  to  the  art  of  dissecting,  or  artificially  sepa- 
rating the  different  parts  of  animal  bodies,  to  discover  their  situation, 
structure  and  economy. 

Physiology  teaches  the  science  of  the  Junctions  of  the  different  or- 
gans, or  the  purposes  which  they  subserve  in  the  economy  of  life. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology , are  generally  embraced  in 
Zoonomy,  which  signifies  the  study  of  the  various  animal  races. 

General  Anatomy , is  that  division  of  Andronomy,  which  treats  of  the 
different  kinds  of  structure,  found  in  the  human  body,  as  regards  the 
mode  of  organization.  These  structures , or  systems,  are  according  to 
Bichat,  the  osseous , which  constitute  the  bpnes  ; the  cartilaginous,  com- 
posing the  cartilage,  or  gristle  of  the  joints ; the  jibrous , forming  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  the  coverings  of  the  kidneys  and  other  or- 
gans ; the  muscular , composing  the  muscles ; the  vascular , composing 
the  heart,  arteries  and  veins ; the  nervous , composing  the  nerves ; the 
mucus , forming  the  internal  lining  of  the  system ; the  serous , envelo- 
ping the  internal  organs ; the  glandular , constituting  small  secreting 
organs ; the  adipose , or  fatty,  forming  the  inner  covering ; and  the  cellu- 
lar, forming  the  outer  covering  of  the  kidneys,  and  other  organs  ; and 
the  dermoid,  or  skin,  constituting  the  whole  external  covering  of  the 
system. 
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The  study  of  the  particular  parts,  and  Organs  of  the  human  body,  is 
termed  Special  Anatomy , and  may  be  divided  into  Osteology,  Myology, 
Neurology,  Angiology  and  Splanchnology. 

1.  Osteology,  is  that  division  of  Anatomy,  which  treats  of  the  bones , 
their  structure,  shape,  number,  and  position  in  the  body. 

2.  Myology  treats  of  that  division  of  Anatomy,  which  embraces  the 
muscles . 

3.  Neurology  constitutes  the  third  grand  division  of  Anatomy;  and 
treats  of  the  nerves , and  the  nervous  system  in  general,  including  all  the 
organs  of  sensation. 

4.  Angiology  is  that  division  of  Anatomy,  which  treats  of  all  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  s blood  vessels,  lacteals  and  absorbents. 

5.  Splanchnology  treats  of  that  division  of  Anatomy,  which  consid- 
ers the  viscera,  or  entrails,  occupying  the  interior  parts  of  the  body. 

This  concludes  that  part  of  Androphysics,  which  considers  the  phys- 
ical system.  These  explanations  in  medical  science,  however  short 
they  may  be,  must  not  only  prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but 
highly  instructive,  for  the  classification,  if  nothing  else. 

Correct  classification  is  the  high  road  to  correct  thinking. 

[Continued.] 


CRITICISM— W.  M.  McPHEETERS,  M.  D. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  H , we  are  placed  in  possession  of 

the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgioal  Journal ; and  our  attention  called  to 
an  article,  in  which  the  St.  Louis  Magnet  is  reviewed  by  one  of  its 
distinguished  editors,  W.  M.  McPheeters,  M.  D.  It  has  been  our 
object  expressly  to  attend  to  our  own  business ; and  by  this  means  we 
have,  fortunately,  as  much  as  we  can  well  attend  to.  We  have  never 
condescended  to  catch  at  straws  for  the  purpose  of  paralizing  the  ef- 
forts of  our  contemporaries  in  the  great  work  of  promulgating  general 
or  special  intelligence.  We  do  not  feel  as  if  our  existence,  and  popu- 
larity as  a man,  an  editor  or  a moral  and  intellectual,  or  philosophical 
reformer,  depends  upon  the  traducing,  misrepresenting,  or  extinguishing 
of  every  other  man  who  may  feel  disposed  to  wield  his  pen,  or  raise 
his  voice  in  behalf  of  those  principles  and  facts,  which  he  believes  to 
be  true ; and  consequently  sacred  to  himself,  and  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic, if  not  instructive  and  beneficial. 
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Our  sole  object  has  been  to  build  up,  what  we  believe  to  be  truer 
leaving  error  to  fall  by  its  own  ponderons  weight.  We  have  entire 
confidence  in  the  public.  That  they  will  support  the  truth,,  and  reject 
error,  as  fast  as  they  are  satisfied,  which  is  true  and  which  false,  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  age,  in  improvement  sufficiently  demonstrates. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  our  dignity,  nor  with  the  course  which  we 
have  marked  out  for  our  movements  in  the  medical,  scientific,  or  lite- 
rary world,  to  condescend  to  notice  so  weak  and  insignificant  an  attempt 
to  detract  from  the  universal  and  highly  acknowledged  merits  of  the  St. 
Louis  Magnet,  as  an  advocate  of  moral,  and  medical  reform  $ and  a cheap 
and  wholesome  medium  of  all  the  correct  popular  principles  connected 
with  either.  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  our  friends,  we  yield 
a compromise,  and  stoop  to  notice  the  review,  and  expose  not  only  the 
weakness,  but  maliciousness  of  the  reviewer^ 

We  quote  the  editor’s  introduction  to  the  review  i 
“ST.  LOUIS  MAGNET.” 

“ Through  the  kindness  of  a friend,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  De- 
cember number  of  this  pricious  periodical . For  the  benefit  of  our  rea- 
ders, we  will  give  a few  Itterar  extracts,  that  they  may  see  what  rapid 
strides  the  mesmeric  art  is  making  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  rhetoric 
as  well  as  medical  philosophy ! In  the  quotations  given,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  underscoring  a few  words  and  sentences,  which  we  think 
deserve  to  be  in  italics .” 

It  would  be  well  for  our  friend  McPheeters  to  renew  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  grammar  rules,  especially  in  Authography  and  Rhetoric, 
before  he  renders  himself  ridiculous  by  attempting  to  correct  others.  In 
the  very  first  sentence  of  his  review,  he  makes  a most  egregious  blun- 
der in  Authography— -observe  pricious  / / / We  glanced  over  the  few 
Utile  editorial  remarks  of  this  self-devoted  editor,  and  satisfied  ourself 
that  we  might  accumulate  half  a score  of  words,  which  would  fully  de- 
monstrate his  wonderful  authographical  powers. 

The  next  sentence  to  which  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  is, 
“ What  rapid  strides  the  mesmeric  art  is  making  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  rhetoric.”  * * * * # 

Nothing  will  demonstrate  a man’s  ignorance  more  clearly,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  write  against  that  which  he  does  not  understand.  We  really 
believed  that  the  variest  boy  in  Christendom  knew  that  Mesmerism 
did  not  teach  the  art  of  Grammar,  Spelling,  nor  Rhetoric ; but  that,  of 
putting  “j Folks  to  Sleep”  If  the  reviewer  will  call  at  our  office,  we 
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wiU  correct  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  by  a demonstration  of 
the  peculiar  powers,  to  which  Mesmerism  makes  pretensions.  , 

The  Reviewer  then  quotes  two  paragraphs  from  the  article  headed 
Medical  Cases,  and  upon  which  he  makes  the  following  comment : “ Un- 
der this  treatment,  the  patient,  as  a matter  of  course,  improved  rapidly, 
and  speedily  recovered.” 

The  Reviewer  then  quotes  the  second  case,  under  the*  same  caption, 
in  which  he  exposes  two  or  three  typographical  errors,  in  authography 
— the  invertion  of  a letter,  and  soar  for  sore,  &c.;  and  then  makes 
the  following  judicious  comment:  “Next  is  given  the  Clairvoyant 
treatment,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail.  This  patient  also 
recovered,  and  in  a marvellously  short  time.  The  whole  case  closes 
with  the  following  significant  remarks.”  These  remarks,  the  Review- 
er quotes,  and  upon  which  he  makes  the  following  lengthy  comment : 

“ And  so  say  we.”' 

The  magnitude  and  force  of  this  comment,  we  have  no  doubt,  accords 
strictly  with  the  caliber  of  the  Reviewer.  Effects  are  proportionate  to 
their  causes.-  (£) 

We  wish  our  readers  to  distinctly  understand,  that  we  are  not  serious 
in  criticising  our  friend  McPheeters’  review ; though  it  is  even  true, 
that  his  Authography  and  style  are  neither  grammatically,  nor  rhetori- 
cally, that  of  mediocrity.  We  measure  a man’s  caliber,  morally  and 
intellectually,  by  the  number  and  correctness  of  the  principles  which 
he  develops,  and  not  by  the  nice,  critical,  far-fetched,  artificial  rules, 
which  he  observes  ; and  which,  in  many  instances,  have  no  foundation 
in  nature. 

The  Reviewer  next  garbles,  two  or  three  sentences  from  the  article 
De  Obfuscationibus,  to  show  that  it  is  “ Sublime  and  non-intelligible.” 

We  assure  our  Reviewer,  that  we  can  take  the  following  sentence 
from  his  own  beautiful  composition,  and  it  will  not  only  appear  unintel- 
ligible, but  at  the  same  time  expose  its  false  syntax : “ It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  and  useful  information,  and  every  physicians 
would  do  well  to  keep  it  on  his  table  for  purposes  of  constant  refer- 
ence.” 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difficulty  ^ith  our  Reviewer  in 
respect  to  this  article  is  its  caption.  Least,  he  may  have  not,  had  the 
Dictionary  in  one  hand  while  scribbling  with  the  other,  - we  will  give 
him  its  definition,  which  is  glimmering  light , and  particularly  refers  to 
the  obscure  developments  of  Mesmerism  in  the  dark  ages,  as  connected 

21* 
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with  the  most  probable  and  reasonable  explanation  of  Sorcery , Witch- 
craft, Necromancy,  Sec* 

The  Reviewer  next  quotes,  the  notice  which  we  gave  the  Medical  Re- 
former, and  then  passes  on  to  the  article  headed,  “Magnetism  among 
the  Hebrews  5”  and  upon  which  he  makes  the  following  introductory 
comment : 

“ The  following  should.be  regarded  with  very  different  feelings,  than 
the  passages  we  have  before  quoted— so  far  from  being  amusing,  it  is 
at  once  immoral  and  blasphemous.” 

For  the  purpose  of  exposing  thoroughly  the  ignorance  of  the  Review- 
er, and  the  absurd  and  ridiculousness  of  his  philosophy,  we  will  quote 
this  article  ip  full,  and  the  arguments  which  he  makes  to  support  the  old. 
and  completely  exploded  doctrine  of  on  effect  being  produced  without  a 
cause — ends  accomplished  without  means — something  growing,  out  of 
nothing  III 

u Magnetism  among  the  Hebrews. — The  prophets,  of  Israel  designated 
by  the  name  of  seersy  were  as  well  consulted  for  the  ordinary  events  of 
life  as  for  sacred  things.  We  read,  for  example,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
of  the  Books  of  Kings,  that  Saul  went  to  consult  Samuel,  to  learn  from 
him  what  had  become  of  his  father’s  asses,,  which  had  been  astray  for 
several;  days. 

Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  wishing  to  know  if  he  should  make  war  to  take 
Romotli  in  Gilead,  assembled  his  prophets  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred. God  speaking  during  dreams  in  the  visions  of  the  night  to  warn 
man  of  the  evil  which  he  doth ; and  to  instruct  him  in  that  which  he 
should  know — Job,xxxiii. 

“ The  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  became  sick,,  and  his  disease  be- 
came so  severe,  that  he  no  longer  retained  a breath  of  life.  Elijah  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  into  the  apartment  where  he  resi- 
ded, and  laid  him  on  his  bed.  He  then  extended  himself  thrice  over 
the  child,  measuring  himself  by  his  little  body,,  and  cried  out— ‘ Lord 
my  God,  . grant,  I pray  thee,  that  the  soul  of  this  child  may  re-enter  his 
body and  the  child  was  restored  to  life. — Kings,  Book  iii,  chapter  xvi. 

“ In  nearly  the  same  manner  Elisha  cured  the  child  of  the  Shunam- 
mite.” 

Now  comes  the  profound^  argument  of  our  philosophical  Reviewer, 
against  the  science  of  Mesmerism.  Pardon  us  for  saying  argument,  we 
mean  an  attempt  to  arouse  the  religious  prejudices,  of  the  lovor  phanatical 
and  bigoted  classes  of  the  community ! ! Hear  him 2 
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The  doctrine  Rere  inculbated  is  that  the  phrophets  of  Israel,  and  Of 
course  Christ  and  his  Apostles'  were  nothing  more  than  mere  Migndizers . 
And  yet  this  is  put  forth  in  a Christian  country,  and  believed,  we  doubt 
not,  by  men  professing  to  be  Christians ! Verily,  quackery  must  be  rife 
in  a community  where  such  bold  and  disjointed  nonsense,  such  miserable 
feibaldry  as  this  can  receive  countenance  and  support.  McP. 

This  closes  our  friend  McPheeter’s  review  of  the  St.  Louis  Magnet  5 
and  the  most  incontestible  proof  of  the  entire  weakness  and  inability  of 
the  man  to  review  anything,  is  his  indiscretion  in  placing  his  signature 
to  the  loose  closing  remarks  of  the  review ! A superficial  glance  over 
the  review,  will  satisfy  all  candid  readers  of  the  object  of  the  Reviewer ; 
and  it  is  not  really  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  more.  But  it  may 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  simply  inquire  what  kind  of  doctrine 
this  ignorant,,  unphiiosophical,  priestrridden  Reviewer  would  wish  to 
have  inculcated  ? A doctrine  whioh  teaches  that  an  immutable  God,  oc- 
casionally becomes  mutable,  abrogates  the  laws  of  nature,  and  accom- 
plishes His  purposes  disregardlesssef  his*  immutable  laws,  and  indepen- 
dent of  means!  ! ! Ignorant  block-head,,  priest  ridden  novice,  do  you 
not  perceive  that  you  are  one  of  the  innumerable  means  by  which  God 
accomplishes  his  purposes?*  Do  you  not  observe,  that  by  developing 
your  erroneous  views — 'principles — malicious  disposition,  that  you  excite 
truth  and  probity  into  action , placing  these  opposite  principles  m beau- 
tiful contradistinction,,  which  excellerates  moral  reform  and  scientific  re- 
search— progressive  improvement,  tending  to  raise  the  scale  of  human- 
ity ad  infinitum  V 

God  does  not  work  without  means — He  does- not  produce  effects  with- 
out causes  t 

How  did  Elijah  restore  the  son  of  the*  widow  of  Sarepta  ? Did  he 
use  no  means  ?;  Was.it  an  effect  and  was*  there  no  cause  adequate  to  its 
production  Christ  used  clay,  spittle,  water,  &c.,  in  performing  His 
cures.  Was- there  no  virtue  in  these  means  ? Or  did  the  son  of  God 
condescend  to  practice  a hoax  upon  His  Children  P This  pious  Review- 
er talks  about  blasphemy  l !'  We  are  much  disposed  to  believe  that  if 
our  readers  would  not  regard  the  doctrine  which  the  Reviewer  would 
inculcate  as  blasphemous,  they  would' at  least  recognize  it  as  emanating 
from  a mind  very  incompetent  to'  reason  upon  the  sublime  truths  mani- 
fested through  the  works  of  the  grand  FIRST  CAUSE  of  ah  things. 

Will  our  Reviewer  inform  himself  in  respect  to  the  sublime  truths 
taught  in  Mathematical  science  P Will  he  read  the  Bible  with  his  eyes 
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open,  and  be  instructed  in  its  beautiful  moral  tendency  when  oompared 
with  the  great  truths  developed  through  the  natural  sciences,  which  are 
built  up  and  based  upon  observation  and  experience;  and  susceptible  of 
demonstration  by  every  one  who  has  sufficient  perception  and  reflection, 
uncombined  with  a preponderance  of  selfishness,  superstition,  and  big- 
otry ? or  will  he  continue  to  drop  on  one  knee,  dip  his  finger  into  a 
little  Holy  water,  cross  himself,  count  his  beads  and  pray  to  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  ? 

It  is  a very  easy  matter  for  a man  to  turn  Parrot  and  say  “ pretty 
Paid but  for  him  to  turn  philosopher,  and  launch  out  in  the  Ocean  of 
Science,  and  investigate  principles  for  himself — demonstrate  truth,  and 
expose  error,  i3  a task  only  accomplished  by  the  few. 

Communicated  for  the  Missouri  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  CHIN. 

BY  GEO.  T.  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  MARINE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  ILLS. 

u William  Wright,  odat  7 years,  had  been  salivated,  while  under  treat- 
ment, for  relief  of  a violent  attack  of  remittent  fever.-  Mortification 
attacked  the  Inferior  Maxillary  bone,  and  threatened  its  entire  destruc-  - 
tion.  With  a scalpel  and  pair  of  strong  forceps  I effected  a complete 
division  of  the.  bone,  on  each  side  of  the  chin,  and  separated  the  soft 
parts  from  the  diseased  portion,  without  making  an  t external*,  wound. 
Knowing  that  the  immediate  removal  of  the  separated  portion  of  bone 
would  cause  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  to  be  drawn 
together  by  muscular  action;, the  face  to<  be  horribly  disfigured;  the 
child  prevented  from  masticating  food,  and,  probably,  .from  articulating, 
I, determined  to  push  it  as  far  into  the  mouth  as  possible,  and  have  its 
ends  merely  catch  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  sound  portions  of  bone 
sufficiently  to  bold  them  in  their  natural  position  a few  days ; . trusting 
that  new  osseous  or  cartilaginous  matter,  would  be  deposited,  and  a sue-  - 
cedaneum  formed.  I watched  the  little  patient  attentively— no  unpleas- 
ant consequences  resulted  -from  the  . new  position  in  which  I had  placed 
the  detached  portion  of  bone,  and,  in  about  ten  days,  a firm  substance 
had  partially  replaced  the  osseous  portion  of  the  chin,  extending  from 
the  sound  bone  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other.  I then  removed  the 
bone  before  separated.  The  remaining  bone  and  soft  parts  continued 
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in  situ , and  retained  their  natural  appearance*  A few  weeks  after  the 
operation  was  performed,  a substance  nearly  as  firm  as  the  original  bone,, 
and  of  its  size  and  shape,  occupied  its  place.  Sixteen  months  have 
passed  since  I operated,  and  the  boy  masticates  his  food  as  well  as  any 
person  can,  enjoys  good  health,  and  may  be  seen,  at  this  place,  any  day.” 

We  quote  the  above  article  from  the  Missouri  Medical  and  Surgioal 
Journal,  to  show  the  wretched  effects  of  a practice  which  renders  sur- 
geons of  the  ninteenth  century  so  admirably  popular.  “ Practice  makes 
perfect;”  and  there  is  no  system  of  operations,  (war  not  excepted,) 
better  calculated  to  create  surgical  practice,  than  the  constant  use  of 
mercury  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

An  Aelopathic  physician,  is  called  on  to  treat  a patient  for  fever r 
u remittent,”  if  you  please ; he  prescribes  calomel , which  very  common- 
ly salivates  the  patient,  and  converts  the  fever  into  a mercurial  disease. 
The  patient  unfortunately,  however,  is  not  cured  5 but  comparatively  a 
harmless  fever  exchanged,  for  a dangerous,  and  almost  uncontrolable 
mercurial  disease,  which  loosens  and  ruins  the  teeth,  destroys  the  gums, 
and  not  unfrequently  produces  mortification,  which  disfigures  the  face 
and  should  the  unfortunate  sufferer  recover  from  its  deathly  grasp,  it  is 
only  for  a more  continued  suffering : for  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
this  disease  is  never  entirely  eradicated  from  the  system.  It  may  be 
checked  5 but  its  effects  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  still  exist  in  the  sys- 
tem. Mercurial  rheumatism,  periodical  fevers,  fetid  breath,  general 
physical  debility,  and  nervous  eritability,  which  converts  the  humane 
system  into  a highly  sensitive  barometer,  detecting  the  slightest  changes 
in  the  climate  ; and  hence,  admirably  calculated  to  make  meteorological 
observations  ! There  is  scarcely  a person  living  within  the  influence  of 
the  mineral  practice,  who  does  not  feel  keenly  every  change  of  climate.. 
This  is  an  effect — will  our  readers  stoop  to  inquire  into  the  came  l or  will 
they  still  continue  to  travel  in  the  broad  and  downward  road,  which, 
leads  to  pain,  misery,  and  premature  death  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  disparagement  on  the  science  of  sur- 
gery— far  from  it  $ we  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  benev- 
olent departments  connected  with  the  healing  art.  A science,  which 
requires  the  finest  mechanical  talent,  combined  with  the  strongest  nerve;, 
to  constitute  a successful'  operator.  The  spirit  of  our  comments  is  aim- 
ed at  the  unnatural  means— the  abuse  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  which: 
creates  surgical  cases  l 
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SWEDENBORG’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM* 

( Continued.} 

The  last  subject  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a few  words  ire 
this  department  of  our  remarks,  is  the  distinction  between  the  life  before 
birth,  and  the  life  after  birth . In  the  foetus,  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  soul, 
as  an  end  and  formative  power,  alone  rules,  and  all  things  proceed  in  na- 
tural order,  from  the  highest  or  innermost  sphere  to  the  lowest  or  outer- 
most, by  the  synthetic  way,  or  a priori  ad  posteriora.  But  after  birth, 
the  will  rules  over  nature,  and  drives  her  from  her  throne,  and  all  oper- 
ations proceed  in  inverse  order,  by  tlje  analytic  way,  or  a posteriori  ad 
priorar  These  opposite  states  require  a medium  to  reconcile  between? 
them,  which  medium  is  supplied  by  the  opening  of  the  lungs ; the  anima- 
tions of  tha  brains  being  synchronous  with  the  respiration  after  birth,- 
but  with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  during  uterine  life..  In  the  foetus 
the  higher  spheres  act,  and  the  lower  react ; whereas*  after  birth  the  low- 
er act  and  the  higher  only  react.  In  the  former  case  all  operations  are 
universal  and  most  individual,  conspiring  by  intrinsic  harmony,  and  in 
perfect  freedom,  and  proceed  outwards  from  the  brains  ; in  the  latter 
hey  are  in  the  first  place  general,  and  proceed  inwards  to  the  sphere 
of  particulars  through  the  coverings,  membranes,  or  bonds,  of  the  body 
and  its  organs.  But  the  reader  will  not  acquire  a satisfactory  under- 
standing of  this  wonderful  doctrine  by  any  thing,  short  of  an  attentive 
study  of  Swedenborg  himself. 

There  are  certain  organs  in  the  body  which- have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  the  opprobria  of  physiologists,  who  indeed  appear  to  fail  where-* 
ever  nature  does  not  speak  by  an  ultimate  fact ; that  is  to  say,  wherever 
there  is  a clear  field  for  the  understanding  as  apart  from  and  above  the 
senses.  The  absence  of  an  excretory  duct  is  sufficient  to  consign  an  or- 
gan in  perpetuity  to  the  limbo  of  doubt.  Surmise  indeed  respecting  its* 
functions  is  still;  allowed,  but  proof  is  considered  impossible.  We  might 
as  well  pretend  to*  know  the  nature  of  the  world  of  spirits  as  to  know  the 
functions  of  the  spleen.  We  should  be  as  rank  visionaries  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  since  we  should  be  placing,  an.  implicit  dependence  upon 
reason,  in  a matter  where  the  bodily  senses  give  no  direct  information.. 
Swedenborg  did  pretend  to  know  both,  and  ill  he  fared  in  consequence 
with  the  scientific  world,  and  with  the  first  reviewer  of  his  “Animal 
Kingdom”  in  the  “Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsiensia.”  They  said  he  was  a “hap- 
py fellow,’’  and  laughed  outright.  Without  stopping  to  do  more  than* 
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direct  the  reader’s  particular  attention  to  his  doctrine  of  the  spleen,  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  thymus  gland,  as  being  satisfactory  and  ir- 
refragable, it  may  be  wondered  why  the  physiologists  should  single  out 
those  organs  as  especial  subjects  whereon  to  make  confession  of  igno- 
rance. There  is  modesty  in  their  confession,  but  it  ought  in  justice  to 
have  embraced  more.  These  organs  are  closely  connected  to  others,  and 
ignorance  respecting  them  involves  ignorance  respecting  the  others  also. 
Connexion  of  structures  in  the  body  is  also  connexion  of  functions,  forces, 
modes,  and  accidents.  If  the  function  of  the  spleen  be  unknown,  so  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  extent  are  the  functions  of  the  pancreas,  the  stomach, 
the  omentum,  and  the  liver  $ if  the  functions  of  the  succenturate  kidneys 
be  unknown,  so  are  the  functions  of  the  diaphragm,  the  kidneys,  the  per- 
itonaeum, and  indeed  of  the  whole  body ; for  the  body  is  a continuous  tis-. 
sue,  woven  without  a break  in  nature’s  loom.  To  be  ignorant  of  a part, 
is  to  be  ignorant  of  something  which  pervades  the  whole.  The  disease 
that  affects  the  spleen,  affects  the  whole,  for  the  spleen  is  in  all  things, 
and  all  things  are  in  the  spleen.  To  recur  to  the  liver ; what  is  thea- 
mount  of  knowledge  respecting  its  functions  P Precisely  this,  that  the 
hepatic  duct  proceeds  from  it,  and  carries  bile  into  the  duodenum.  The 
bile  and  the  duct  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  modern  physiology  of 
the  liver  ; it  is  prorsus  in  occulto,  why  either  bile  or  duct  should  exist. 
The  truth  then  is,  that  there  is  as  much  known  about  the  liver  as  about 
the  spleen,  and  no  more  $ in  the  one  case  it  is  known  that  there  is  an  ex- 
cretory duct,  in  the  other  there  is  none.  Alas ! the  scientific  mind  is 
steeped  in  the  senses,  and  is  the  drudge  of  their  limited  sphere. 

Swedenborg’s  analysis  is  professedly  supported  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  old  anatomists,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age  of  the  science. 
At  his  time  nearly  all  the  great  and  certain  facts  of  anatomy  were  already 
known 5 such  for  example  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  existence 
of  the  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals.  Anatomy,  too,  had  long  been  cultiva- 
ted distinctly  in  the  human  subject,  and  was  to  a great  extent  purified 
of  the  -errors  that  crept  into  it  at  first  from  the  habit  of  dissecting  the 
lower  animals.  Many  of  the  old  anatomists  were  men  of  a philosophic 
spirit,  who  proposed  to  themselves  the  problem  of  the  universe,  and 
solved  it  in  their  own  way  or  tried  to  solve  it.  They  were  the  first  ob- 
servers of  nature’s  speaking  marvels  in  the  organic  sphere,  and  descri- 
bed them  with  feelings  of  delight,  which  showed  that  they  were  recep- 
tive of  instruction  from  the  great  fountain  of  truth.  They  worked  at  once 
with  the  mind  and  the  senses  in  the  field  of  observation.  There  was  a 
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certain  superior  manner  and  artistic  form  in  their  treatises.  They  believ- 
ed instinctively  in  the  doctrine  of  use.  They  expected  nature  to  be  won- 
derful, and  supposed  therefore  that  the  human  body  involved  much  which 
it  required  the  distinct  exercise  of  the  mind  to  discover.  Hence  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  animal  spirits  ; a belief  which  they  based  on 
common  sense,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  upon  the  general  ex- 
perience of  effects ; at  the  same  time  that  they  recognized  its  object  as 
beyond  sensual  experience  and  not  to  be  confirmed  directly  by  sight.* 
They  used  the  microscope  to  assist  and  fortify  the  eye,  and  not  to  sub- 
stitute it,  or  dissipate  its  objective  sphere.  Even  the  greatest  among 
them,  who  addicted  himself  to  the  bare  study  of  structure  and  the  making 
of  illustrative  preparations,  expressed  a noble  hope  that  others  would  com- 
plete his  labors,  by  making  as  distinct  a study  of  uses.f 

Hut  the  picture  is  not  without  its  darker  side.  Although  they  had  strong 
instincts  and  vivid  glimpses  of  truth,  yet  when  they  attempted  to  carry 
their  perceptions  out,  they  degenerated  into  mere  hypotheses,  and  systems 
of  hypotheses.  They  did  not  ascend  high  enough  before  they  again  de- 
scended, nor  did  they  explore  nature  by  an  integral  method ; and  hence 
they  had  no  means  of  pursuing  analogies  without  destroying  the  everlas- 
ting distinctions  of  things.  They  stopped  in  that  midway  where  scepti- 
cism easily  overtook  them,  and  where,  when  that  enemy  of  the  human 
intellect  had  once  penetrated,  there  was  no  possibility  of  mantaining 
themselves,  but  the  fall  to  the  sensual  sphere  was  inevitable.  The  rea- 
son of  this  was,  that  they  had  not  conceived  the  laws  of  order,  and  there- 
fore could  not  claim  the  support  which  nature  gives  to  all  her  truths. 
Nay,  it  was  so  impossible  that  they  should  proceed  further  without  the 
tincture  of  a universal  method,  that  their  minds  came  to  a stand  still  ; the 
truths  already  elicited  were  rendered  unsatisfactory,  and  mere  progress 
demanded  their  fall.  They  fell  therefore,  and  a race  which  knows  them 
not  is  dwelling  now  in  tent  and  hut  among  their  mighty  ruins. 

At  the  very  crisis  of  their  fate,  Swedenborg  took  the  field  for  the  end 
that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  at  once  declared,  that  unless  mat- 
ters were  carried  higher,  experimental  knowledge  itself  would  perish, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  be  carried  to  the  tomb,  adding  that  he  was  much 
mistaken  if  the  world’s  destinies  were  not  tending  thitherwards.  The 
task  that  he  undertook  was,  to  build  the  heaps  of  experience  into  a palace 
in  which  the  human  mind  might  dwell  and  enjoy  security  from  without 
and  spiritual  prosperity  from  within.  He  brought  to  that  task  requisites, 

* See  Hesther.  f Ruysch. 
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both  external  and  internal,  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  He  was  a natural- 
ized subject  in  all  the  kingdom  of  human  thought,  and  yet  was  born  at 
the  same  time  to  another  order  and  a better  country.  To  the  various 
classes  of  schoolmen  he  appeared  never  to  have  attached  himself,  except- 
ing for  different  purposes  from  theirs.  He  pursued  mathematics  for  a 
distinctly  extraneous  end.  As  a student  of  physiology  he  belonged  to  no 
clique  or  school,  and  had  no  class  prejudices  to  encounter.  In  theology 
he  was  almost  a3  free  mentally,  as  though  not  a single  commentator  had 
written,  or  system  been  formed,  but  as  though  his  hands  were  the  first 
in  which  the  Word  of  God  was  placed  in  its  virgin  purity.  Add  to 
this  that  he  by  no  means  disregarded  the  works  of  others,  but  was  learn- 
ed in  all  useful  learning.  He  had  a sound  practical  education,  and  was 
employed  daily  in  the  actual  business  of  life  for  a series  of  years.  He 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mechanics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  the  other  sciences  known  in  his  time,  and  had  elicited 
universal  truths  in  the  sphere  of  each.  From  the  beginning  he  perceiv- 
ed that  there  was  an  order  in  nature.  This  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
own  studies  with  a view  to  order.  He  ascended  from  the  theory  of  earthy 
substances  to  the  theory  of  the  atmospheres  and  from  both  to  the  theory  of 
cosmogony,  and  came  gradually  to  man  as  the  crowning  object  of  nature. 
He  brought  the  order  of  macrocosm  to  illustrate  the  order  of  microcosm. 
His  dominant  end,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  for  a moment,  was  spi- 
ritual and  moral,  which  preserved  his  mind  alive  in  a long  course  of  phy- 
sical studies,  and  empowered  him  to  see  life  and  substance  in  the  other- 
wise dead  machinery  of  the  creation.  He  was  a man  of  uncommon 
humbleness,  and  never  once  looked  back,  to  gratify  self  complacency, 
upon  past  achievments,  but  traveled  onwards  and  still  onwards,  “ with- 
out fatigue  and  without  repose,”  to  a home  in  the  fruition  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal.  Such  was  the  competitor  who  now  entered  the  arena  of 
what  had,  until  this  time,  been  exclusively  medioal  science ; truly  a man 
of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  possessed  the  kindliest,  broad- 
est, highest,  most  theoretical  and  most  practical  genius  that  it  has  yet 
pleased  God  to  bestow  on  the  weary  ages  of  civilization. 

Swedenborg  perceived  that  the  permanence  of  nature  depends  upon 
the  excellence  of  its  order ; that  all  creation  exists  and  subsists  as  one 
thing  from  God ; that  divine  love  is  its  end : divine  wisdom,  its  cause  $ 
and  divine  order,  in  the  theatre  of  use,  the  simultaneous,  or  ultimate 
form  of  that  wisdom  and  love.  He  also  perceived  that  the  permanence 
of  any  human  system,  whether  a philosophy  or  a society,  depends  upon 
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the  coincidence  between  its  order  and  the  order  of  creation ; and  that 
when  this  coincidence  exists,  the  perceptions  of  reason  have  a fixed 
place  and  habitation  on  the  earth,  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
dislodge  them  by  any  thing  short  of  a crumbling  down  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, both  rational  and  sensual ; a result  which,  if  the  human  heart  be 
improving,  the  belief  in  a God  forbids  us  to  anticipate.  But  Sweden*- 
borg  did  not  rest,  as  the  philosophers  do,  in  a mere  algebraical  percep- 
tion of  the  truth,  or  in  recognizing  a want  without  supplying  it,  but 
like  a good  and  faithful  servant  he  actually  expounded  a system  of  prin- 
ciples at  once  with  nature  herself,  and  which  will  attest  their  order  and 
their  real  Author  by  standing  for  ages  of  ages* 

But  his  still  small  voice  commanded  no  attention,  and  what  he  predic- 
ted took  place : the  sciences  were-  oarried  to  the  tomb,  where  they  are 
now  buried,  with  the  mind  their  subject,  in  the  small  dust  of  modern 
experience.  This  brings  us  to  say  & few  words  of  the  physiology  of 
the  day. 

Facts  are  the  grand  quest  of  the  present  time,  and  these,  particular 
facts  : general  facts  are  less  recognized  now  than  they  were  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century for  short-sightedness  has  so  increased  upon 
us  that  we  must  look  close  in  order  to  see  distinctly,,  and  hence  extended 
surfaces  do  not  fall  under  our  vision.  The  physiologist  defers-  reason- 
ing until  the  accumulation  of  facts  is  sufficiently  great,  to  suggest  reasons 
out  of  its  own  bosom.  This  is  a step  beyond  ordinary  materialism.  The 
individual  materialist  considers  that  matter  must  be  organized  into  the 
form  of  a brain  before  it  can  think  and  will ; but  that  compound  materi- 
alist, the  scientific  world,  expects  dead  matter  to  open  its  mouth  and  ut- 
ter wisdom,  without  any  such  previous  process.  It  thinks  that  at  present 
there  is  not  matter  enough,  or  this  result  would  ensue  ; little  dreaming 
that  there  is  a fault  in  itself,  and  that  the  larger  the  stores  it  possesses, 
the  more  impossible  it  will  be  to  evolve  their  principles,  or  to  marshal 
them  under  a theory.  The  common  facts  of  the  body  having  been  pretty 
well  explored,  the  physiologists  go  inwards,  and  gather  further  facts. 
Without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  import  of  these,  they  submit  them  to 
the  microscope  and  again  decompose  them  ; and  so  on,  to  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  nature  to  the  optician,  and  by  the  optician  to  the  scientific  en- 
quirer. But  this  is  the  field  of  leasts  more  easy  to  discern  than  that 
of  compounds  ; or  if  we  cannot  read  nature’s  secret  in  her  countenance, 
can  we  expect  to  divine  it  from  her  very  brains  ? The  truth  is,  that  the 
modern  state  of  physiology  is  a universal  dispersion  of  even  sensual 
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knowledge : its  pretended  respect  for  facts  is  not  real ; otherwise  it 
would  enquire  into  their  general  significance  before  resolving  them  into 
further  elements.  It  perpetually  illustrates  the  principle  that  facts  can- 
not be  duly  respected  unless  they  are  seen  as  agents  of  uses,  and  re- 
suits  of  ends  and  causes  ; and  that  if  they  are  not  60  regarded,  they  be- 
come mere  playthings,  to  which  novelty  itself  can  lend  scarcely  a mo- 
mentary charm. 

But  as  every  end  progresses  through  more  means  than  one,  so  science 
is  undergoing  dispersion  in  another  direction  also.  Not  only  are  the 
generals  of  Anatomy  forgotten  for  its  particulars,  but  the  human  frame 
itself  is  in  a great  measure  deserted  for  comparative  anatomy.  The  so- 
called  human  physiologist  pursues  his  diffuse  circle  from  animal  to  ani- 
mal, from  insect  to  insect,  and  from  plant  to  plant.  Man  is  confounded 
with  the  lower  and  lowest  things,  as  if  all  the  spheres  of  creation  were 
in  one  plane  of  order.  The  consummation  of  this  tendency  is  already 
more  than  indicated  above  the  horizon,  when  the  lowest  range  of  exis- 
tence will  be  the  standard  of  all,  and  then  the  chaos  of  organic  nature 
will  become  the  legitimate  property  of  the  chemists,  to  be  by  them  re- 
solved into  gases  and  dead  materials  of  the  earth. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  times  is  the  almost  total  breach  of  con- 
tinuity between  the  present  and  the  past.  The  terminology  of  science 
is  so  much  altered  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  older  works  with 
benefit,  unless  after  a course  of  study  something  like  that  requisite  for 
learning  a dead  language.  In  consequence,  the  mere  anatomical  value 
of  the  fathers  of  anatomy  is  not  at  all  understood ; their  rich  mines  of 
observation  are  no  longer  worked,  and  their  forgotten  discoveries  are 
now  and  then  again  discovered,  with  all  the  pains  of  a first  attempt,  by 
their  ill-informed  successors.  Can  anything  be  less  human  than  this, — 
that  the  parents  should  transmit  so  little  to  the  children,  or  rather  that 
the  children  should  be  willing  to  receive  so  little  from  the  parents  P It 
exchanges  the  high  destiny  of  man  for  the  fate  that  attends  the  races  of 
animals,  in  which  each  generation  lives  for  itself  alone,  and  again  and 
again  repeats  the  same  limited  series,  without  improvement  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  evolution. 

In  the  midst  of  this  humiliating  condition,  what  loud  sounds  do  we 
not  hear  of  “ march  of  intellect”  and  “ progress  of  the  species,” — so 
many  discharges  from  the  impotent  artillery  of  self-conceit.  This  in- 
deed is  the  last  and  worst  sign  of  a decadent  science.  The  poor  sick 
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sufferer  is  delirious,  and  possesses  for  a moment  superhuman  strength 
in  his  own  exhaustion. 

The  present  cultivators  of  science  boast  themselves  followers  of  Ba- 
con in  the  inductive  method,  apparently  grounding  their  claim  on  the 
fact,  that  they  dwell  in  effects  or  in  proximate  causes  to  the  exclusion  of 
final  causes.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  each  age  since  Ba- 
con’s time  has  considered  itself  especially  as  his  follower,  and  that  the 
present  age,  besides  laying  this  unction  to  its  soul,  denies  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Baconianism  of  all  preceding  ages.  Meanwhile  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  Bacon  himself  were  to  publish  his  works  now  for 
the  first  time,  he  would  be  ranked  among  the  mesmerists,  the  phrenolo- 
gists, and  the  other  poor  gentiles  who  are  banished  by  common  consent 
to  the  far  islands  of  the  scientific  world,  and  would  be  exterminated 
from  it  altogether  if  they  were  not  preserved  in  some  mysterious  way 
— perhaps  by  having  the  truth  on  their  side.  Bacon  himself  would  be* 
long  to  these  gentiles ; but  would  their  antagonists  then  lay  an  exclusive 
claim  to  his  philosophy  ? We  apprehend  not.  The  inductive  method 
would  be  far  from  fashionable  if  its  larger  tendencies  were  seen,  or  if 
the  scientific  beliefs  to  which  Bacon  himself  was  led  by  it,  could  be 
currently  reported.  Would  it  not  freeze  a Royal  Society  to  the  very 
marrow,  to  be  identified  in  any  way  with  a man  who  believed,  as  the 
great  Lord  Bacon  did,  in  witchcraft,  and  the  medicinal  virtues  of  pre- 
cious stones? 

Noth  withstanding  the  unpromising  state  of  things  in  science,  the  nat- 
ural theologians  have  adventured  to  deduce  from  it  “ the  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  creation.”  Truly  the 
creation  is  an  effluence  and  argument  of  divine  wisdom.  But  in  the 
present  range  of  scientific  insight,  it  is  not  seen  to  do  more  than  approx- 
imate to  the  works  of  human  skill.  The  mechanics  of  the  watch  are 
more  wonderful  to  man  than  the  mechanics  of  the  ear  or  eye ; the  arch 
is  the  antetype  of  which  the  convex  skull  is  but  the  type.  Natural 
theology  based  on  such  science,  can  attribute  nothing  to  God  which 
does  not  belong  in  a superior  degree  to  man.  Its  discoveries  are  not 
worth  making,  because  they  are  not  so  infinitely  transcended  by  the 
perceptions  of  common  sense  in  all  nations  and  ages.  Now  Sweden- 
borg, in  his  scientific  works,  was  a a natural  theologian,  but  hp  began 
where  human  skill  terminates,  and  by  the  application  of  guiding  doc- 
trines, followed  the  ever-expanding  order  of  creation  inwards  to  the 
point  where  mechanics  and  geometry  are  realized  in  more  universal 
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laws  of  wisdom  and  providence ; and  where  at  last  the  human  mind 
itself  recognizes  the  very  source  of  life  in  ks  humiliation  before  the 
throne  of  God. 

But  it  would  be  far  from  the  present  line  of  argument,  to  maintain 
that  the  moderns  are  performing  no  useful  function  in  the  “ progress  of 
the  species.”  Such  a proposition  would  be  incompatible  with  what  we 
know  of  the  divine  economy,  in  which  human  degeneracy  itself  is  con- 
verted into  a new  point  in  the  circle  of  uses.  Nay,  the  moderns  have 
their  direct  value ; in  the  first  place,  they  have  enlarged  the  catena  of 
observations  in  many  departments.  In  the  second  they  have  corrected 
innumerable  minute  errors  in  their  predecessors,  who  were  more  intent 
upon  general  than  particular  accuracy.  And  thirdly  and  chiefly,  al- 
though in  this  respect  no  credit  attaches  to  them,  they  have  gone  so  low 
in  their  enquiries,  that  as  it  is  even  physically  impossible  to  go  lower, 
so  by  the  law  of  the  contact  of  extremes  a revolution  may  now  take 
place,  and  the  ascending  passage  be  commenced,  as  it  were  from  the 
skin  to  the  brain,  or  from  the  lowest  sphere  to  the  highest. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  successive  stages  by  which  the 
physiology  of  the  ancients  declined  into  that  of  the  moderns,  to  review 
the  grounds  on  which  great  doctrines  were  given  up,  and  to  test  the 
sufficiency  of  the  reasons  which  were  adduced  for  the  change.  The 
state  delineated  in  the  well-known  lines — 


“ I do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 

The  refcson  why,  I cannot  tell ; 

Btit  thi3  alone  I know  full  well, 

I do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell,” 

— this  state  wa3  the  moving  cause  of  it.  In  short,  it  was  a change  in 
the  human  will,  and  not  primarily  in  the  understanding,  which  faculty 
appears  to  have  been  called  upon  subsequently,  to  confirm  the  new  turn 
of  the  inclinations.  Such  at  any  rate  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  animal  spirits,  which,  as  Glisson  said,  was  in  his  time 
believed  in  “ by  nearly  all  physicians,  and  by  all  philosophers.”  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  animal  spirits  were  demonstrated 
out  of  existence  by  some  beneficial  genius  who  substituted  something 
better  in  their  place ; at  least  that  they  fell  honorably  in  a well  fought 
field  of  argument.  No  such  thing ; they  fell  by  the  treachery  of  the 
human  heart  loving  the  sensual  sphere  more  than  the  intellectual.  Is 
such  mere  waywardness  as  this  apart  of  the  “ progress  of  the  species  ?” 
The  ancients  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  animal  spirits  without 
pretending  that  they  could  become  objects  of  sight.  “ Tam  subtile  sit 


concipiendum  [fluidum  hoc  subtilissimum],”  says  Heister, 
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instar  luci*  velocissilne  se  diffudat 5 quod  profecto  non  ooulis,  sed  ex  ef- 
feetibus  et  phtenomenis,  . . . ope  judicii  sive  mentis  oculis  cognoscen- 
dum  . . . . Ita  aerem,  animam,  et  multa  non  videmus,  quae  tamen  ex 
effectibus,  quemadmodum  spiritus  animates,  esse  et  existere  intetligi- 
mus.,,#  But  the  moderns  reject  whatever  they  do  not  see,  and  will  ere* 
dit  the  existence  of  nothing  that  absolutely  outlies,  and  must  in  its  con* 
ditions  for  ever  outlie,  the  senses.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a state 
like  this  is  based  upon  neither  reasons  nor  sensations,  but  is  purely 
negative  or  sceptical,  and  must  be  referred  to  sheelr  will  without  any 
admixture  of  wisdom. 

* Comp.  An&t.,  n,  301,  not.  a. 


REVIEWS. 

Animal  Chemistry , or  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  application  to 
Physiolgy  and  Pathology . By  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D., 

&c.  London : Taylor  and  Watson,  1842,  pp.  354. 

The  position  which  Liebig  now  holds  as  a European  chemist  may 
certainly  be  said  be  to  the  highest ; even  Sir  Humphrey  D^vy,  lauded  and 
caressed  as  he  was  on  all  sides,  did  not  enjoy  a greater  share  of  popu- 
larity with  scientific  men  in  general,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
public  in  this  country,  than  does  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
a hitherto  obscure  German  university.  Nor  will  this  be  wondered  at, 
if  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Whilst 
yet  a youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  published  his  paper  on  the 
Cyanic  and  Fulminic  Acids,  a work  which  bore  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
genius,  and  proved  incontestably  that  the  author  was  then  not  only  a 
good  practical  chemist,  but  also  endowed  with  great  acumen  and  uncom- 
mon powers  of  analysis.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  he  has  nev- 
er ceased  to  pursue  his  researches  with  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  and 
year  after  year,  nay,  month  after  month,  has  borne  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cessful research  and  patient  industry  of  our  author.  His  papers,  sev- 
eral of  them  written  in  conjunction  with  Wohler,  merit  the  highest 
praise.  We  need  only  mention  his  celebrated  one  on  the  radical  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  to  remind  our  chemical  readers  of  the  impulse 
given  to.  the  investigation  of  the  compound  radicals  by  its  publication, 
which  indeed  nowbears  its  fruit  by  the  bauds,  of  previously  eminent 
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chemists,  and  of  others  formerly  unknown  to  science,  but  who  now, 
roared  in  the  school  of  Giessen,  enjoy  a reputation  more  than  respecta- 
ble, amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  work 
now  before  us  has  been  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  for  a considerable 
time,  and  none,  we  may  safely  say,  of  modern  authorship  has  produced 
a more  vivid  excitement  in  the  scientific  world.  Its  publication  has 
effected  immense  good,  by  directing  the  attention  of  medical  men,  pre- 
viously too  little  devoted  to  chemistry,  to  a oareful  study  of  that  science. 
Medical  journals,  which  ten  years  ago  teemed  with  papers  the  most 
puerile,  and  which  often  indicated  the  grossest  ignorance  of  chemistry, 
are  now,  following  the  general  rule  of  running  into  extremes,  filled 
with  papers  so  recherche , that  we  have  chemical  explanations  not  only  of 
the  processes  through  which  the  aliment  we  swallow  passes,  but  even 
of  the  action  of  the  condiments  and  medicinal  substances  consumed 
along  with  it — the  whole  confirmed  by  a chemical  analysis,  of  course 
not  to  be  disputed,  of  tenths  of  grains , and  of  the  ratio  that  the  constit- 
uents of  these  bear  to  some  important  secretion  weighing  ounces  l 

These  are  circumstances  that  give  us  infinite  pleasure  ; and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  authors  of  these  multifarious  papers  will  hold  us 
in  no  disesteem,  if,  in  the  cou$se  of  the  following  remarks,  which  our 
duty,  as  journalists,  compel  113  to  make  on  the  work  of  their  master,  we 
should  appear  to  hold  a doubtful  opinion  as  to  the  merits,  importance, 
and  even  scientific  truth  of  what  he  and  they  have  asserted.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  organic  chemistry  is,  however,  to  be  approached  in  no 
light  spirit,  but  merits  our  attentive  perusal  and  careful  examination. 
Some  of  the  doctrines  enumerated  by  Liebig  and  his  disciples  are  so 
startling  and  are  apparently  supported  by  facts  so  incontrovertible,  that 
the  whole  work  wears  an  air  of  plausibility,  and  engages  the  attention 
by  a pleasing  simplicity  of  arrangement,  which  must  prove  exceedingly 
captivating  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  information  on  the  chemistry  of 
physiology.  It  is  not  our  intention  Jto  attempt  a minute  critique  on  the 
whole  work  of  the  author,  as,  to  do  justice,  in  all  its  details,  to  a sub- 
ject of  this  nature,  would  require  a space  which  our  limits  cannot  al- 
low. We  would,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  those  parts  of  it  most  intimately  connected  with  medi- 
cine ; and  as  these,  if  not  entirely  new,  are  at  least  for  the  first  time 
brought  forward  in  a formal  manner,  they  are  well  deserving  of  it. 

The  organic  chemistry  is  divided  into  three  parts, -*■  the  first,  is  devo- 
te to  the  examination  of  the  chemistry  of  nutrition ; — the  second  to  the 
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subject  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues ; — and  the  third,  to  the 
phenomena  of  motion,  &c.  The  first  part  commences  with  some  very 
judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of  vitality ; but  at  the  second  page  we 
find  a statement  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  express  well  what  the  au- 
thor means.  It  runs  thus : “ The  animal  organism  requires,  for  its  sup- 
port and  development,  highly  organized  atoms.”  This  is  a very  loose 
and  inaccurate  manner  of  saying  that  animals  require  for  nutrition  a 
more  complex  class  of  chemical  compounds  than  those  formed  by  the 
ordinary  inorganic  reactions.  We  may  infer  from  this,  and  many  simi- 
lar oversights,  that  Liebig  has  not  very  clear  notions  of  the  terms  of 
vitality  and  life  5 for  a few  pages  farther  on,  we  find  expressions  which 
plainly  show  that  these  are,  in  his  opinion,  identical.  P.  1 1 : “ Certain 
phenomena  of  motion  and  activity,”  says  he,  “are  perceived  5 and  these 
we  call  life  or  vitality.”  This,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  to  sound 
rather  contradictory  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  first  sen- 
tence in  the  book,  where  vitality  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  force 
which,  acted  on  by  external  stimuli,  produces  the  above  described  phe- 
nomena of  motion.  We  find,  in  the  succeeding  pages,  some  interesting 
general  remarks  on  the  proportion  of  oxygen  consumed  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  on  the  necessity  of  an  increased  amount  of  carbonaceous 
aliments  at  low  degrees  of  heat ; with  illustrations  from  the  fact,  that 
natives  of  northern  districts  can  consume  with  impunity  much  larger 
quantities  of  flesh  and  stimulating  drinks,  than  inhabitants  of  the  tropics. 
Without  denying,  in  toto , what  Liebig  has  said _ on  this  subject,  we 
would  merely  throw  out  a hint  as  to  how  far  these  so-called  carbonace- 
ous articles  of  diet  of  northern  people  do  act  in  the  manner  he  de- 
scribes ; and  would  ask,  whether  the  desire  for  such  food  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  as  much  to  its  stimulating  nature,  as  to  its  merely  chemical 
constitution  ? Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  natives  of  India,  thrive 
well  on  a most  carbonaceous  diet  whilst  European  residents  die  from 
various  causes,  and  amongst  them,  from  the  abuse  of  highly  azotized 
and  stimulating  articles  of  aliment  P It  requires  that  a person  should 
have  seen  but  once  the  enormous  quantity  of  rice  and  ghee  consumed  by 
a Hindoo  at  a single  meal,  to  satisfy  himself,  that  the  conclusions  of  our 
author,  however  plausible  they  may  appear,  are  still  to  be  received 
with  caution.  The  experiments  of  Pepys,  made  many  years  ago,  were 
conclusive  to  the  point,  that  the  same  person  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  exhaled  less  carbonic  acid  than  when  not  subjected 
to  it, — a result  directly  the  reverse  of  what  we  should,  according  to 
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our  authpr’s  views,  have  expected  to  take  place.  In  stating  this,  how- 
ever, we  quite  agree  with  the  general  conclusion  to  which  he  has  come, 
that  there  is  no  support  to  the  opinion  that  there  exists  in  the  animal 
body  any  other  unknown  source  of  heat,  besides  the  mutual  chemical 
action*  between  the  element  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Glancing  hurriedly  at  the  many  topics  which  engage  the  attention  of 
our  author  in  this  the  first  part  of  his  work,  we  have  only  space  to  call 
attention  to  some  statements  more  marked  than  others  5 and  we  cannot 
pass  over  the  one  at  p.  39,  without  expressing  our  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness. “ Exercise  and  labor,”  says  he,  “ cause  a diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  menstrual  discharge ; and  when  it  is  suppressed  in  con- 
sequence of  disease,  the  vegetative  life  is  manifested  in  a morbid  depo- 
sition of  fat.”  Now,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  and  we  should  say 
that  of  most  practical  medical  men,  it  will  be  found  that  the  suppression 
of  this  important  secretion,  symptomatic  as  it  for  the  most  part  is  of  a 
derangement  of  the  very  functions  which  constitute  the  so-called  vege- 
tative life,  is  inimical  to  the  deposition  of  fat.  That  increased  bulk  fre- 
quently results  from  it  we  do  not  deny  5 but  that  this  depends  on  serous 
deposits  in  the  cellular  tissue,  &c.,  is  too  obvious  to  require  more  than 
a mere  comment  on  the  circumstance.  The  chapter  which  has  given 
rise  to  these  remarks,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  concludes  with 
a classification  of  the  articles  of  diet  in  a twofold  division  ; i.  e.  plastic 
elements  of  nutrition,  and  the  elements  of  respiration.  For  further  in- 
formation on  these  points,  we  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself. 

The  Second  Chapter  is  headed,  “ On  the  Metamorphosis  of  the  Tis- 
sues and  here  the  extensive  practical  knowledge  fcf  our  author  is  ex- 
hibited. But  here  facts  are  so  mixed  up  with  hypothesis,  that  we  are 
frequently  at  a loss  to  know  what  statements  are  true,  and  what  merely 
assumptions.  At  page  114,  in  speaking  of  the  quantities  of  air  which 
reach  the  stomach  with  the  saliva,  he  states : “ The  fact,  that  nitrogen 
is  given  out  by  the  skin  and  lung3,  is  explained  by  the  property  which 
animal  membranes  possess,  of  allowing  all  gases  to  permeate  them,  a 
property  which  can  be  shewn  to  exist  by  the  most  simple  experiments.” 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  well-known  fact  of  the  permeability  of 
dead  animal  membrane  to  gases  : “ and  that  it  is  a mechanical  property 
common  to  all  animal  tissues,  and  is  formed  in  the  same  degree  in  the 
living  as  in  the  dead  tissue.”  Now,  we  are  all  perfectly  aware,  that 
such  permeability,  as  a memanoal  property,  exists  in  the  dead  tissues  ; 
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but,  as  physiologists,  we  are  compelled  to  hesitate  before  we  can  desig- 
nate it  as  merely  such  in  the  living  membrane.  A fact  militating  strong- 
ly against  this  doctrine  is,  that  different  gases  when  introduced  into  a 
tissue  are  not  absorbed  with  the  same  rapidity ; for,  in  cases  of  emphy- 
sema, the  oxygen  disappears  long  before  the  nitrogen,  and  this  fact  of 
itself  is  sufficient,  were  others  wanting,  to  show  that  this  is  something 
more  than  a merely  mechanical  cadse  in  operation,  being,  indeed,  but  a 
result  in  conformity  with  the  general  law,  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
more  stimulating  the  substance  the  more  rapidly  is  it  absorbed. 

The  paragraph  immediately  succeeding  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  the  production  of  traumatic  emphysema,  which  confirms  our 
impression  of  the  vagueness  of  Liebig’s  ideas  on  subjects  apart  from 
chemistry.  It  runs  thus  : “ It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
lungs  a peculiar  condition  is  produced,  in  which,  by  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, not  only  oxygen,  but  atmospherical  air,  with  its  whole  amount, 
four-fifths  of  nitrogen  penetrates  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  The  air 
is  carried  by  the  circulation  to  every  part  of  the  body,  so  that  every  part 
is  inflated  or  puffed  up  with  the  air,  as  with  water  in  dropsy.”  To  as- 
sume that  the  air  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  again  deposited  in  the 
tissues,  is  most  illogical,  besides  being  quite  opposed  to  all  fact.  The 
air,  as  all  surgeons  know,  is  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
the  wounded  costal  pleura,  and  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  wound 
of  the  pleura  and  of  the  force  of  the  inspirations.  Were  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Liebig  correct,  we  should  find  emphysema  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  poisoning  of  the  feather  white  wine,  the  noxious  quali- 
ties of  which  he  explains  on  the  supposition  that  the  carbonic  acid,  so 
abundantly  generated  in  the  stomach  after  drinking  it,  permeates  the 
stomach,  the  diaphragm,  and  both  the  layers  of  the  pleura,  although  it 
seems  to  make  no  stay  between  these,  but  proceeds  at  once  tb  the  air- 
cells,  to  suffocate  the  unfortunate  drunkard  ; and  the  proof  that  this  is 
the  fact,  is  found  in  the  ciroumstance,  that  the  inhalation  of  ammonia  is 
recognized  as  the  best  antidote  against  this  kind  of  poisoning.  This 
hasty  conclusion  is  not,  however,  at  all  justifiable.  Such  a mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  carbonic  aoid  is  open  to  numerous  objections : 
and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  death  in  the  poi- 
soning by  this  wine,  it  is  much  more  rational  to  suppose  that  it  may  be 
produced  by  such  a rapid  accumulation  of  gas  as  to  produce  asphyxia, 
by  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the 
effects  that  result  from  spasm  of  thi3  muscle  in  angina  pectoris  *,  or 
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again,  supposing  the  gas  is  eructated  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  it 
may  cause,  what  carbonic  acid  when  pure  immediately  does,  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  which  must  be  rapidly  fatal.  The^  relief  afforded  by  the 
ammonia  may  be  explained  on  grounds  other  than  chemical,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  arise  from  its  stimulant  effects  on  the  nervous  system; 
t&an  from  its  forming  a salt  in  the  air  tubes  and  cells,  as  poisonous  in 
that  situation  as  the  original  carbonic  acid  would  have  proved. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  chapter  is  in  the  same  style,  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  assumptions  without  proof,  and  contortions  of  phe- 
nomena to  suit  particular  hypothesis  of  the  author. 

In  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  theine,  caffeine,  theobromine,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  food  of  the  liver , for,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  and  wa- 
ter to  the  two  former,  a constituent  of  the  bile — taurine — may  be  form- 
ed ; and,  by  the  same  addition  to  the  elements  of  theobromine,  taurine 
and  urea,  or  taurine  and*  uric  acids  may  be  produced.  Two  and  eight- 
tenths  of  a grain  of  caffeine  can  give  to  an  ounce  of  bile  the  nitrogen  it 
contains  in  the  form  of  taurine.  And  he  infers  from  this,  that  the  rea- 
son of  these  substances  having  become  in  their  use  so  universal,  as  ar- 
ticles of  diet,  is,  that  those  who  chiefly  live  on  vegetables  take  them  in- 
stinctively, as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  azote  to  the  bile, 
which  must  otherwise  have  come  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues.  The 
quantity  of  theine  and  caffeine,  contained  in  the  infusions  we  drink,  is, 
however,  so  extremely  small,  that  although  we  may  admit  their  action 
to  be  as  he  describes;  yet,  practically  speaking,  it  is  as  ntZ,  compared  to 
the  amount  of  biliary  secretion.  We  must  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  desire  for  these  articles,  other  than  any  dietetic  purpose  they  can 
serve,  in  the  properties  they  possess  of  acting  as  stimulants  on  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  qo  other  way  can  we  understand  how  green  tea  acts 
with  such  energy,  compared  with  coffee,  when  the  quantity  of  caffeine 
in  the  latter  far  exceeds  that  in  the  former,  than  by  assuming  that  the 
action  is  dynamic,  and  not,  as  Liebig  would  infer,  chemical. 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  organic  medical  agents, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  these,  being  azotized  bodies,  produce  a peculiar 
change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  nervous  tissue,  is  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  ; for,  were  it  so,  the  objection  which  Liebig  himself 
states  is  fatal,  seeing  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  these  bodies  is  not 
in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain ; picrotoxine,  which, 
if  it  contains  any,  at  all  events  very  little,  of  that  element,  being  exceed- 
ingly  poisonous,  whilst  caffeine,  quinine,  &c>,  are  not  so. 
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“ The  action,”  he  says,  u of  these  bodies  is  commonly  said  to  be  dy- 
namic, that  is,  it  accellerates,  or  retards,  or  alters,  in  some  manner,  the 
phenomena  of  motion  in  animal  life.  If  we  reflect  that  this  action  is 
exerted  by  substances  which  are  material,  tangible,  and  ponderable  ; — 
that  they  disappear  in  the  organism  5 — that  a double  dose  acts  more  pow+ 
erfully  than  a single  one ; — that,  after  a time,  a fresh  dose  must  be  give^n 
if  we  wish  to  produce  the  action  a second  time ; all  these  considerations, 
viewed  chemically,  permit  only  one  form  of  explanation, — the  supposi- 
tion, namely,  that  these  compounds,  by  means  of  their  elements,  take  a 
share  in  the  formation  of  new,  or  the  transformation  of  existing,  brain 
and  nervous  matter.” 

The  common  view,  that  the  action  is  dynamic,  is  in  want  of  other 
proof,  quite  as  probable  as  the  chemical  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
Liebig,  and  explains,  equally  satisfactorily,  the  necessity  of  increased 
dose  to  produce  the  previous  effect ; and,  in  the  present  state  of  chemi- 
cal analysis,  i3  likely  to  hold  its  ground  against  the  doctrines  here  incul- 
cated. The  dynamic  theory  renders  quite  clear  to  our  mind  the  effect 
of  immaterial  agencies  in  disturbing,  exciting,  or  exhausting,  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  nervous  tissue,  which  the  chemical  one  of  adding  to, 
or  abstracting  from,  the  inorganic  components  of  the  tissue  cannot  do. 


Dr.  Forbes  on  Mesmerism. — The  October  number  of  the  British 
and  Medical  Review  published  in  London,  quarterly,  by  Dr.  Forbes, 
(author  of  Young  Physic,)  “Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Household,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert,” contains  a long  review  of  Dr.  Esdaile’s  “Mesmerism  in  India,  and 
its  practical  Application  in  Surgery  and  Medicine.”  Dr.  F.  is  a man  far 
advanced  in  life,  and  is  placed  by  common  consent  at  the  very  head  of 
the  Medical  Profession. — Up  to  the  commencement  of  this  year,  he  has 
been  considered  ultra-sceptical  in  reference  to  all  new  things.  In  the 
January  number  1846,  he  made  a clean  breast  of  his  views  upon  Medi- 
cine, and  publicly  repudiated  the  system  (Allopathy)  he  had  all  his  life 
pursued.  In  the  number  before  U3,  he  intimates  to  his  professional  bre- 
thren that  the  evidences  in  favor  of  Mesmerism  can  no  longer  be  philo- 
sophically disregarded.” 

The  article,  “ If  Magnetism  be  true,  who  can  be  against  it  ?”  pub- 
lished in  our  preceding  number,  should  have  been  credited  to  the  “Gem 
of  Science.” 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

We  continue  our  Classification  of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  with 

Pharmacology. — That  branch  of  Androphysics  which  treats  of 
Medicines,  including  the  modes  of  preparing  them,  their  properties  and 
their  uses.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Pharmachon , which 
may  signify  either  a medicine  or  a poison. 

A Medicine  may  be  defined  as  any  substance  applied  to  the  animal 
system,  either  externally  or  internally,  to  cure  disease  or  restore  health. 
The  art  of  compounding  medicines  is  termed  Pharmacy ; the  person 
who  prepares  or  compounds  them,  an  Apothecary  ; the  book  which  de- 
scribes them,  a Dispensatory ; and  the  medicines  themselves,  a9  well  as 
the  study  of  them,  are  termed  Materia  Medica . 

Pharmacology  is  divisible  into  four  other  heads,  as  follows  : Thera- 
peutics, Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Toxicology. 

We  may  embrace  under  the  head  of  Therapeutics , the  classification  of 
medicines  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  or  the  effects 
which  they  produce  on  the  human  system.  The  classification  here  pre- 
sented, is  drawn  chiefly  from  Dr.  Dunglison’s  valuable  treatise  on  Thera- 
peutics. As  to  the  action  of  medicines  on  the  human  system,  they  may 
be  classed  as  either  vital,  chemical  or  mechanical  agents.  The  vital 
agents  are  those  which  directly  affect  the  functions  of  life ; acting  either 
as  excitants,  which  increase,  or  sedatives,  which  diminish  organic  action. 
The  chemical  agents  are  those  which  produce  an  immediate  chemical 
change,  and  the  mechanical  agents  are  thus  termed  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  supposed  to  act  mechanically  in  producing  their  peculiar  effects. 
These  may  be  still  subdivided  into  other  orders,  according  to  their  va- 
rious effects  on  the  system ; but  we  have  not  jroom  for  such  an  extended 
view. 
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To  Materia  Medica  belongs  the  description  of  all  simple  medicines, 
and  their  medical  properties. 

Pharmacy , or  Pharmaceutics , is  that  division  of  Pharmacology  which 
relates  tq  the  selection,  preservation  and  preparation  of  medicines,  con- 
stituting the  art  of  the  Apothecary. 

Toxicology  is  the  study  of  poisons ; their  effects  and  their  antidotes. 
This  department  of  medioal  science  should  be  understood  by  every  per- 
son, as  poisons  -are  frequently  taken  through  mistake;  and  unless  the 
antidote  is  immediately  administered  death  would  ensue. 

The  next  department  of  Medical  Science  to  which  we  call  our  read- 
er’s attention,  is  Thekxology  ; under  the  head  of  which  we  include 
the  study  of  diseases  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the -Greek,  Thereo,  ! cure,  or  take  care  of,  and  therefore 
properly  applies  to  the  means  of  preventing  disease,  as  well  as  its  re- 
moval. It  may,  then,  comprehend  the  subjects  of  Hygienics , or  the 
means  of  preserving  health ; Nosology,  or  the  classification  of  diseases ; 
Pathology , or  their  anatomical  and  physiological  effects ; Etiology , or 
their  causes;  Symtomatology,  or  their  symptoms;  and  Clinics , or  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  the  bed  side,  as  the  name  implies.  The  term 
prognostics  is  applied  to  those  symptoms  which  indicate  the  causes  or 
probable  event  of  diseases,  and  diagnostics  to  those  symptoms  which 
distinguish  a disease  from  other  similar  diseases. 

We  may  divide  Thereology , the  third  department  of  Androphysics, 
into  Hygienics : febrile,  eruptive,  nervous  and  secretive  diseases. 

Hygienics  we  have  sufficiently  defined  as  that  division  of  Thereology 
which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The  principles  upon  which 
it  depends,  are  diet,  exercise,  air,  temperature,  clothing,  occupation, 
rest,  habits  and  passions.  The  consideration  of  diet,  or  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  is  so  important  that  it  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a 
distinct*  study,  under  the  name  of  Dietetics . 

Febrile  Diseases  form  the  most  numerous  and  important  division  in 
Thereology.  They  are  classed  as  Pyrexia , or  inflammatory  diseases,  by 
Cullen;  as  Hamatica , or  sanguineous  diseases,  by  Good,  and  are  gener- 
ally characterized  by  chilliness  at  the  commencement,  followed  by  pre- 
ternatural heat,  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  denoting  an  irritated  state 
of  the  system. 

Under  the  head  of  Eruptive  Diseases , we  may  comprehend  those  dis- 
orders which,  though  usually  accompanied  by  fever,  are  characterized  by 


cutaneous  eruptions,  and  hence  termed  Examihemata  in  several  systems 
of  Nosology. 
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Under  the  head  of  Nervous  Diseases,  we  may  include  those  derange- 
ments, termed  by  Cullen  Neuroses,  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  more 
immediately  affected,  whether  primarily  or  sympathetically.  Nervous 
diseases  may  be  divided  into  Adynamie,  or  diseases  resulting  from  de.- 
bility ; JErdMsmi,  or  diseases  resulting  from  irritation  of  the  nerves,  or 
increased  sensibility ; and  Spasmi,  or  spasmodic  affections. 

Under  the  head  of  Secretive  Diseases,  we  may  include  various  de- 
rangements of  the  absorbent,  secretive  and  assimilative  functions,  which 
affect  different  parts  of  the  system.  To  this  class  belong  most  of  the 
Episckeses , or  suppressions,  and  the  Apocenoses , or  fluxes,  so  named  by 
Dr.  Cullen. 


We  may  close  this  class  of  diseases  with  the  Chachexia,  of  Dr.  Cul- 
len, which  embraces  all  those  diseases  growing  out  of  morbid  humors, 
as  Scrofula,  Scorbutus,  Elephantiasis,  &c.  This  closes  the  department 
of  Thereology. 

Under  the  head  of  Chirukgery,  we  comprise  all  that  branch  of  An- 
drophysies  which  relates  to  manual  operations  for  medical  purposes,  in- 
cluding Surgery,  in  all  its  branches.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Cheir,  the  hand,  and  Erlon,  a work  or  operation  5 and  the  word 
Surgery  may  be  traced  to  this  root  for  its  origin.  It  relates  chiefly  to 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  fractures,  dislocations,  sprains,  tumors,  ulcers, 
and  such  deformities  as  can  be  removed  by  mechanical  means.  This  de- 
partment of  medical  science  necessarily  presupposes  a general  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  to  perform 
the  operations  correctly,  and  to  administer  the  proper  remedies  in  order 
to  recover  the  patient  from  their  effects.  The  practice  of  Surgery  re- 
quires the  utmost  firmness,  confidence,  skill  and  dexterity,  without 
which,  the  more  critical  operations,  where  life  hangs  upon  the  slightest 
turn  of  the  knife,  should  not  be  attempted. 

This  branch  of  Androphysics  may  be  treated  of  under  the  heads  of 
Vulnar,  Normal  and  Topical  Surgery. 

Vulnar  Surgery  comprises  the  treatment  of  external  injuries,  as 
wounds,  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

Normal  Surgery  properly  treats  of  those  operations  which  are  neces- 
sary to  promote  recovery  from  ordinary  diseases,  or  to  remedy  malform- 
ations, excepting  diseases  or  malformations  of  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the 
teeth,  which  properly  belong  to  the  following  section.  The  word  Nor- 
mal, from  the  Latin,  Norma,  a rule,  is  used  here  in  reference  to  the 
regular  action  of  the  organs,  or  the  proper  shape  and  state  of  the  parts 


on  which  it  is  intended  to  act. 
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Topical  Surgery  embraces  the  treatment  of  the  surgical  diseases  of 
the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  teeth;  which,  from  their  difficulty,  have  been 
separated,  in  large  cities,  from  general  surgery,and  assigned  respective- 
ly to  the  Oculist,  the  Aurist,  and  the  Dentist. 

The  diseases  of  the  eye,  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Oculist,  are  nu- 
merous, and  frequently  very  difficult  to  discover  and  manage. 

To  theorist  belong  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  which  are  less  numerous 
than  these  pf  the  eye,  but  nevertheless  frequently  require  critical  surgi- 
cal operations.  . 

To  the  Dentist  belongs  that  division  of  surgery  which  relates  to  ope- 
rations on  the  teeth. 

This  concludes  the  various  departments  pr, branches  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence,* which  are  embraced  under  the  head  of  Jkidrophysics , a theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. Our  readers  will  at  a glance  perceive  the  necessity,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  these  grand  divisions  in  medical  science. 
The  various  subdivisions  seem  but  little  less  necessary,  and  equally 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  their,  infinite  progression..  This  may  also 
serve  to  give  pur  general  readers  some  idea  of  the  great  amount  of  men- 
tal labor  it  must  require  to  become  profound  in  the  infinitely  varied  prin- 
ciples of  medical  science.  \ . ‘ 

Having  parried  pur  readers  through  our  four  propositions,  which  de- 
velop the  true  science  of  medicine,  divesting  it  pf  its  complex  and  mys- 
terious character,  rendering  it  beautifully  simple  {and  practical,  safe  aid 
harmless  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  its  natural  and  rightful  possessors, 
and  to  the  • people  we  humbly  submit  them.  We  might  moralize  on  this 
matter*  but  we  forbear.  Should  we  be  spared  health  and  life,  and  the 
people  giye  us  a reasonable  patropage,  \ve  will  take  this  spbj  ect  up  in 
the  third  volume,  and  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  particular 
drug  in  use,  and  its  various,  or  at  least  most  common  effects  upon  the 
human  system;  This  would  bring  us  into  the  true  merits  of  abstract, 
practical  Materia  Mejlica. 


Da,  McNair  ; As  your  popular  and  scientific  journal  is  the  medium 
through  which  we  receive  intelligence  of  an  important  and  philosophical 
character,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  a few  thoughts  for 
the  consideration  of  your  numerous  and  intelligent  readers ; in  doing  of 
which  my  object  is  to  prove  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  lost 
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sight  of  sound  reason.  Man,  at  the  present  day,  is  to  a great  extent  the 
creature  of  habit  and  education.  The  principles  imbibed  in  early  life 
give  tone  and  character  to  the  man  at  mature  age.  Owing  <tp  the  dif- 
ferent habits  of  men,  and  the  rotten  and  imperfect  system  of  education, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  unphilosophical  principles,  we  have  the  diversity 
of  character,  and  the  absurd  and  contradictory  views  of  men.  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  gave  to  man  the  capacity 
to  receive  knowledge,  and  faculties  capable  of  investigating  the  works 
of  his  hands,  and  deriving  therefrom  the  sublime  truths  of  science  and 
religion,  and  learning  the  relation  that  he  sustains  to  the  world,  to  his 
fellow  beings,  and  to  his  God,  Man,  to  be  happy,  and  obey  his  God, 
must  live  in  obedience  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  laws  of 
his  nature.  But,  in  Consequence  of  having  become  corrupt,  and  having 
sought  out  many  inventions,  not  satisfied  with  himself  and  the  position 
which  the  God  of  nature  assigned  him  in  the  world,  has  thereby  brought 
upon  himself  the  penalty  annexed  to  the  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 
As  man  became  estranged  from  truth,  mercy  and  obedience,  ignorance 
and  cupidity  began  to  brood  over  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  until 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  were  enshrouded  in  her  dark  mantle. 
Egyptian  darkness  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  and  reason, 
that  noble  faoulty  of  the  human  soul,  was  dethroned.  In  this  state  of 
intellectual  blindness  and  moral  degradation,  the  baser  passions  of  the 
human  heart  gained  the  ascendency,  and,  lost  to  the  genial  influence  of 
sound  morals,  man  beoame  a Devil  incarnate.  His  chief  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  gratifying  the  seoular,  ambitious  and  unjust  desires  of  his  de- 
praved heart  Ignorance  and  cupidity  were  the  motives  of  his  mind, 
the  baneful  and  desolating  influence  of  which  has  destroyed  kingdoms, 
dethroned  monarchs,  and  abolished  the  most  opulent  and  magnificent 
cities  the  world  ever  knew.  Every  nation  under  Heaven  has  been 
made  to  mourn  and  lament  in  consequence  of  the  misery  and  death  that 
has  been  brought  into  our  world  by  this  hydra-headed  monster  of  the 
human  heart.  Long  have  the  nations  of  the  earth  suffered  under  the 
galling  yoke  and  tyrannical  despotism  of  this — hell’s  most  potent  agent. 
But  the  day  is  dawning,  and  the  light,  the  glorious  light  of  human  reason 
is  penetrating  the  thick  darkness ; though  feeble  and  glimmering  its 
rays,  the  mist  of  error  begins  to  disappear  before  the  great  lumi- 
nary, which  is  advancing  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  scattering  as 
dust  in  the  sunbeams  the  false  philosophy  of  by-gone  days,  and  revolu- 
tionizing the  whole  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  man,  and  unfolding 
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the  beautiful  and  sublime  truths  of  science  and  religion.  We  hail  thee 
as  Heaven’s  light,  given  to  man,  to  illuminate  his  pathway  through  thin 
dark  and  dreary  world,  to  the  bright  elimes  of  bliss,  where  there  is  no 
dimming  cloud  to  obscure  our  vision,  and  where  hellish  darkness  can 
never  intervene  to  obscure  our  sight.  We  will  predict  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  human  reason,  enlightened  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation, will  be  able  to  demolish  all  the  fanoiful  and  erroneous  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  medicine  and  religion,  and  teaoh  the  true  principles 
of  society,  of  government,  and  of  religion.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  base  and  hellish  principles  and  acts  of  men  meet  their  merited 
reward  } the  veil  whieh  long  conoealed  from  mortal  eye  the  evil  designs 
and  secular  motives  of  men  will  be  taken  away,  and  man  can  no  longer, 
by  hypocritical  pretence  of  the  love  of  virtue  and  justice,  deceive  his 
fellow  beings,  and  thereby  accomplish  his  wicked  and  hellish  purposes. 
Long  sinpe  has  suffering  humanity  called  aloud  to  be  avenged  and  freed 
from  the  tyrannical  despotism  of  ignorance  and  cupidity.  The  gigantic 
mind  of  man,  after  long  imprisonment,  by  its  inate  power,  and  prompted 
by  the  love  of  truth,  justice  and  patriotism,  has  arisen  and  thrown  off 
the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and  the  bias  of  self-interest  and  early  educa- 
tion, and  with  a holy  enthusiasm  proclaimed  the  true  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, society  and  religion,  as  being  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  material  and  immaterial  universe.  We  will 
enquire,  how  long  will  ignorance  and  cupidity  hold  their  despotic  rule 
over  the  mind  of  man,  and  thereby  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  truth  and  reason,  man’s  counsellor  in  the  intri- 
cate and  arduous  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Will  men,  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  replete  with  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  developments  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  persist  in  unbelief 
and  deny  that  the  progress  of  niind  is  endless  as  duration.  So  great  is 
the  phenomena  of  the  present  age  that  the  mind  looks  on  with  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Who  will  attempt  to  predict  what  a century  to  come 
will  unfold  to  the  scientific  world,  and  will  man  not  learn  wisdom  in 
reasoning  upon  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  and  thereby  in- 
crease his  fund  of  knowledge,  that  he  may  be  able  to  act  his  part  in  life 
like  a philosopher  and  a patriot,  and  not  left  , to  grope  his  way  in  th£ 
dark  like  a bigoted  stoic,  destitute  of  reason  and  common  honesty.  In 
every  age  of  the  world  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  been  opposed  to 
everything  new ; consequently,  since  the  day  that  Noah  built  the  ark, 
and  had  to  encounter  the  mockery  and  sCorn  of  the  antedeluiri&n  race,  to 
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the  present  hour,  obliquy  and  proscription  have  assailed  every  new  and 
untried  experiment  of  man.  This  spirit  forms  one  of  the  most  unseem- 
ly traits  in  the  human  character.  It  indicates  a mind  neither  resting  for 
success  on  the  resources  of  its  own  power,  nor  relying  on  the  superin- 
tending care  of  a just,  a wise  and  holy  Providence.  Because  we  our- 
selves are  not  first  in  the  discovery,  or  because  it  might  militate  against 
our  interest,  we  would  Wish  it  buried.  Yes!  no  matter  how  useful  or 
how  benevolent,  we  would  wish  it  forever  buried  in  the  Cave  of  the 
Cyclopes. 

Upon  no  subject  have  we  a more  clear  and  philosophical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  ignorance  and  cupidity  than  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  there  we  find  men  who  should  be  patterns  of  every  excel- 
lent and  noble  quality  of  the  human  soul,  debased  and  sunken  in  the 
very  depths  of  iniquity ; they  have  become  proverbial  for  their  low  and 
hellish  conduct,  thereby  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  profession. 

What  is  man,  lost  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  human  soul  ? I would 
ask,  what  reason  there  is  in  condemning  a thing  that  we  know  nothing 
about?  And  again,  I would  ask,  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  a great 
portion  of  the  would-be  great  men  of  the  medical  faculty  ? I need  only 
make  a few  quotations  from  some  of  the  most  able  and  popular  medical 
men,  in  order  to  give  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  fair  temple  of  medical 
scienoe. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburg,  after  fifteen  years  of  study  and  practice, 
“ deplores  the  healing  art  as  altogether  uncertain  and  incomprehensible 
Dr.  Gregory  says  that  fever  is  present  in  eight-ninths  of  all  the  diseases 
of  man,  yet  “ all  the  vagaries  of  medical  theory  respecting  it  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  5”  Dr.  T.  J.  Todd  says  “ medicine  has  never 
known  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  inductive  logic and  Dr.  Harri- 
son says  “ reason  and  oommon  sense  are  never  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  5”  Dr.  Waterhouse,  long  a Professor  in  Harvard  College,  calls  it 
“ honied  quackery 5”  Dr.  Bigelow,  now  a Professor  there,  calls  medi- 
cine an  “ ineffectual  speculation Dr.  Chapman,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  calls  it  “ absurd,  contradiction  and  falsehood” — “ a De- 
dalian  Labyrinth Dr.  L.  M.  Whitting  calls  it  “ a perfect  chaos,  desti- 
tute of  hardly  one  solitary  well  established  fact Dr.  J.  Abercrombie 
calls  it  “the  art  of  conjecture” — “the  science  of  guessing” — “a  stri- 
king in  the  dark,”  &c. 

We  could  extend  quotations,  but  think  that  enough  have  been  given 
for  the  present.  Next  we  wiU  give  the  medicines  in  constant  use  by 
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the  would-be  great  physicians  of  the  present  day  a passing  notice.  In 
the  present  communication  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that  of  mercury. 
That  mercury,  as  a medicine,  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  ever  af- 
flicted civilized  society,  there  is  not  a doubt  in  our  mind — the  shadow 
of  a doubt.  The  following  is  from  Thos.  Graham,  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London — no  quack 
slander  this,  no  botanic  nor  mesmerizer’s  abuse  of  an  invaluable  medi- 
cine. 

“ There  is  a circumstance  in  the  operation  of  mercury  which  ought 
to  engage  the  serious  and  attentive  consideration  of  the  profession,  as 
well  as  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  themselves,  or  of  giving  it 
to  their  children.  I mean  the  permanency  of  its  deleterious  effects. 
An  improper  or  excessive  use  of  the  generality  of  medicines,  is  recov- 
ered from  without  (comparative)  difficulty;  but  it  is  not- so  when  the 
same  error  is  committed  with  the  mercurial  oxides.  They  affect  the 
human  constitution  in  a peculiar  manner,  taking  (so  to  speak)  an  iron 
grasp  of  all  its  systems,  penetrating  even  to  the  bones,  by  which  they 
not  only  change  the  healthy  action  of  its  vessels  and  general  structure, 
but  greatly  impair  and  destroy  its  energies.  I have  seen  the  constitu- 
tions of  such  persons,  (who  were  supposed  to  have  the  Liver  Com- 
plaint,) irrecoverably  ruined  by  active  mercurial  courses,  but  in  no  in- 
stance did  I ever  witness  a cure  effected  by  this  treatment.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  recollect  that  in  disorganized  livers,  mercury,  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  salivation,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  sheet  anchor,  the  fit  and 
only  remedy ; for  I will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  far  greater  number  of 
such  cases  grow  materially  worse,  rather  than  better  by  suoh  use  of  it, 
and  that  this  aggravation  consists  not  merely  in  an  increase  of  the  pa- 
tient’s weakness  and  morbid  irritability,  but  that  the  existing  disease  in 
the  liver  becomes  more  extensive  and  inveterate.” 

Abernathy. — “ Persons  who  are  salivated,  have,  as  far  as  I have 
remarked,  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  the  digestive  organs  constantly 
disturbed  by  that  process.” 

Blackall,  on  the  Scirrhus,  or  Tuberculated  State  of  the  Liver. — “I 
have  seldom  seen  mercury  make  any  (good)  impression ; but  I have 
seen  the  mercurial  habit  superadded  by  continual  salivation,  and  then 
the  disorder  become  more  complicated  and  more  speedily  fatal.” 

Hamilton. — “ The  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  mercury,  for  the 
cure  of  Chronic  Hepatitis,  not  unfrequently  hurries  on  the  disease,  or, 
by  impairing  the  constitution,  lays  the  foundation  for  paralytic  affections, 
and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  it  thus  often  shortens  life.” 
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Graham, — “ There  is  not  in  the  Materia  Medica,  another  article 
which  so  immediately  and  permanently,  and  to  so  great  a degree,  debili- 
tates the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  calomel.  Yet  this  is  the  medicine 
which  is  prescribed  and  sent  for  on  every  occasion.  Its  action  on  the 
nervous  system  is  demonstrative  of  its  being  an  article  in  its  nature  in- 
imical to  the  human  constitution,  since  what  medicine  besides,  in  fre- 
quent use,  will  excite  feelings  so  horrible  and  indescribable,  as  calomel, 
and  other  preparations  of  mercury  ?” 

N.  Chapman,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. — “ If  you  could  see  what  I almost  daily  see  in  my  pri- 
vate practice — persons  from  the  south,  in  the  very  last  stage  of  misera- 
ble existence,  emaciated  to  a skeleton,  with  both  plates  of  the  skull 
almost  completely  perforated  in  many  places,  the  nose  half  gone,  with 
rotten  jaws  and  ulcerated  throat,  with  breaths  more  pestiferous  than  the 
poisonous  Bohon  Uphas,  with  limbs  racked  with  the  pains  of  the  inqui- 
sition, minds  as  imbecile  as  the  puling  babe— a grievous  burthen  to  them- 
selves, and  a disgusting  spectacle  to  the  world— you  would  exclaim,  as  I 
have  often  done,  4 O ! the  lamentable  ignorance  which  dictates  the  use 
(as  medicine)  of  that  noxious  drug,  calomel.’  It  is  a disgraceful  re- 
proach upon  the  profession  of  medicine — it  is  quackery— horrid,  unwar- 
rantable, murderous  quackery.  What  merit  do  physicians  flatter  them- 
selves they  possess  by  being  able  to  salivate  a patient  ? Cannot  the 
verriest  fool  in  Christendom  give  calomel  and  salivate  ? But  I will  ask 
another  question:  Who  is  there  that  can  stop  the  career  of  calomel 
when  once  it  has  taken  the  reins  into  its  own  possession  P He  who  re- 
signs the  fate  of  his  patient  to  calomel  is  a vile  enemy  to  the  sick,  and 
if  he  has  a tolerable  practice,  will,  in  a single  season,  lay  the  foundation 
of  a good  business  for  life,  for  he  will  ever  afterwards  have  enough  to 
do  to  stop  the  mercurial  breaches  in  the  constitutions  of  his  dilapidated 
patients.  He  has  thrown  himself  in  close  contact  with  death,  and  will 
h{ive  to  light  him  at  arm’s  length,  so  long  as  one  of  his  patients  maintains 
a miserable  existence.” 

Dr.  Rush  says : “ Dissections  daily  convince  us  of  our  ignorance  of 

the  seats  of  disease,  and  cause  us  to  blush  at  our  prescriptions.  What 
mischief  have  we  done  under  the  belief  of  false  facts  and  false  theories. 


We  have  assisted  in  multiplying  diseases— we  have  done  more,  we 
have  increased  tlieir  mortality.” 

I hope  you  will  excuse  this  lengthy  article.  The  next  will  not  be 
quite  so  lengthy.  G,  A.  HAMMON,  M.  D, 


Florisant,  Mo. 
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We  publish  the  following  article  from  the  Annalist,  a Record  of 
Practical  Medicine,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  edited  by  William 
C.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  to  show  the  astonishing  acknowledgements  which 
are  daily  being  made  by  the  more  enlightened,  observing  and  conscien- 
tious  of  our  Alopathic  brethren,  in  respect  to  the  ruinous  and  destruct- 
ive effects  of  that  Sampson  of  the  drug  shop,  Calomel.  From  twenty 
to  fifty  infants  die  per  week  in  this  city,  (St.  Louis,)  the  cause  of  which 
has  created  a great  deal  of  anxious  enquiry.  The  light,  however,  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate  the  dense 
skulls  of  but  very  few  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  the  effects  off 
their  practice , and  trace  out  the  cause  which  deals  out  death  so  relent- 
lessly, especially  among  infants.  Premature  death  is  an  artificial  effect, 
produced  by  causes  under  the  control  of  enlightened  reason.  The  ex- 
cuse, “ the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,”  will  not  appease  the  feelings 
of  the  philosophic  parent,  when  his  u little  ones ” fall  thick  and  fast 
around  him,  mown  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe,  and  withered  be* 
fore  the  meridian  sun  has  beamed  upon  their  understanding.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  people  are,  however,  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
developed  upon  this  vastly  important  matter,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  those  opake  heads  will  be  rendered  beautifully  transparent  by 
the  keen  demands  of  nature’s  wants. 

We  hope  time,  with  her  powerful  wand,  may  work  a glorious  change 
in  their  practice,  which  will  convert  the  deadly  weapons  of  medical 
warfare  into  powerful  agents  in  preserving  and  prolonging  life — for  rea- 
son has  most  assuredly  failed. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  matter  ourselves, 
but  we  shall  be  oontented  for  the  present  for  our  readers  to  listen  to  the 
Alopathic.  At  a more  convenient  season  we  shall  take  this  subject  up 
and  resolve  it  into  problems  and  solve  them  mathematically. 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MERCURY  ON  THE  YOUNG 

SUBJECT. 

BY  JOHN  B.  BECK,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  of  New  York. 

In  some  previous  papers,*  I endeavored  to  point  out  the  peculiar!  • 
ities  attending  the  operation  of  opium  and  emetics,  on  the  infant  subject, 
as  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  these  agents  on  the  adult.  I now 

* New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Collatteral  Sciences.  Vol.  2 p.  1,  Voi. 
7.  p.  153. 
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propose  to  make  some  remarks  on  another  article  of  even  still  greater 
importance,  and  that  is  Mercury.  That  Mercury  is  an  agent  of  immense 
power  either  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  human  constitution,  cannot  be 
questioned.  While  in  many  cases  it  is  the  means  of  saving  life,  in  not  a 
few  it  unquestionably  destroys  it.  If  this  be  so,  it  becomes  a question 
of  the  deepest  practical  interest,  to  determine  whether  its  action  is  mo- 
dified in  any  way  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  particularly  so,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  it  is  given  by  too  many  physicians,  even  more  freely, 
and  may  I not  add  indiscriminately,  to  the  young  subject  than  to  the 
adult. 

The  first  and  most  striking  peculiarity  attending  the  action  of  mercury, 
is  that  in  young  subjects , it  does  not  produce  scdivation  so  readily  as  it  does  in 
adults.  Indeed  under  a certain  age,  it  appears  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
excite  salivation  at  all  in  them.  On  this  point,  besides  our  own  experi- 
. ence,  we  have  abundance  of  testimony.  Dr.  Clark  says,  “under  vari  • 
ous  circumstances  he  has  prescribed  mercury,  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  in  a great  number  of  cases ; and  he  never  produced  salivation,  ex- 
- cept  in  three  instances,  in  any  child  under  three  years  of  age.”f  Dr. 
Warren,  of  .Boston,  observes,  “that  he  has  never  known  an  infant  to  be 
salivated,  notwithstanding  he  has  given  in  some  cases,  large  quantities 
with  this  view.”J  Mr.  Colies,  of  Dublin,  says,  “no  man  in  the  pres- 
ent day  requires  to  be  told  that  mercury  never  does  produce  ptyalism,  or 
swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  gums  in  infants.’^  Drs.  Evans  on  and 
Maunsell  apeak  still  more  strongly.  They  say,  “mercury  does  not 
seem  capable  of  salivating  an  infant.  We  haye  never  seen  it  do  so, 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  such  case  being  on  record.”  “We  have  never 
succeeded  in  salivating  a child  under  three  years  of  age.”H 

The  same  general  fact  seems  to  be  applicable  to  the  external  use  of 
mercury.  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  remarks,  that  he  “repeatedly 
observed  that  Very  large  quantities  of  the  Unguentum  Cceruleum  may 
be  used  in  infancy  and  childhood,  without  affecting  the  gums,  notwith- 
standing the  predisposition  to  a flux  of  saliva,  at  a period  of  life  inci- 
dent to  dentition.  ”1T 

t Commentaries  on  some  of  the  more  important  Diseases  of  Children.  JBy 
John  Clark,  M.  D.  p.  182. 

jView  of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile  Diseases.  By  John  Warren,  M.  D., 
p.146. 

§ Practical  Observations  on  the  Venereal  Disease  and  on  the  use  of  Mercury.  By 
Abraham  Colles,  M.  D.,  p.  171.  Amer.  edition. 

||Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  88. 

HEssay,  Medical  and  Philosophical.  $y  Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  vol.  2.  p.  318. 
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That  salivation  does  not  take  place  so  readily  in  the  infant  as  in  the 
adult,  would  seem  then  to  be  well  established.  That  it  never  can  or 
does  take  place,  as  might  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  preceding  quota- 
tions, is  by  ho  means,  however,  true ; and  the  statement,  if  implicitly 
relied  on,  is  calculated  to  be  the  cause  of  much  mischief.  That  very 
young  subjects  do  sometimes  become  salivated,  is  unquestionable.  One 
case,  and  only  one,  however,  has  occurred  in  my  experience,  in  which 
a child  of  two  years  of  age  was  salivated,  and  that  by  a very  moderate 
quantity  of  calomel,  viz:  five  grains,  given  in  three  portions,  at  inter- 
vals, within  the  space  of  about  twelve  hours.  In  about  two  days  after, 
the  gums  became  inflamed,  the  tongue  swelled,  severe!  ulcers  appeared 
' in  the  mouth,  and  the  flow  of  saliva  was  free  ; after  continuing  about 
three  days  in  the  same  state,  it  gradually  yielded,  and  disappeard  with- 
* out  any  further  inconvenience.  In  this  case  every  thing  seemed  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  mercurial  action.  The  child  had  been  labor- 
ing under  hooping  cough  for  several  weeks,  and  was  a good  deal  re- 
' duced.  It  vomited  freely  with  every  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  this 
no  doubt  aided  in  bringing  on  salivation,  in  a constitution  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive and  evidently  scrofulous.  Nor  is  this  a solitary  case.  Dr.  Clark, 
already  quoted,  admits  that  in  three  cases  salivation  was  producod  in 
children  under  three  years  of  age.  And  similar  cases  have  been  ob- 
served by  others.  Dr.  Blackall  relates  the  case  of  a child,  two  years 
of  age,  who  was  salivated  in  consequence  of  taking  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel for  several  successive  nights.  The  child  was  a poor  scrofulous  sub- 
ject, and  it  sunk  under  the  effects  of  the  mercury. 

This,  then,  is  a remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  this  agent 
upon  the  infant  subject,  and  the  observations  of  it  have  doubtless  led  to 
the  belief,  too  prevalent  among  some  physicians,  that  it  may  be  given  to 
them  to  almost  any  extent  with  perfect  impunity  ; an  error,  which,  if 
not  in  its  immediate,  yet  certainly  in  its  remote  effects,  has  been  the  pro- 
lific source  of  more  mischief,  probably,  than  any  of  us  are  aware  of. 

Although  mercury  so  seldom  salivates  infants , yet,  notwithstanding  this , 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  affects  the  system  profoundly , and  even  more  so 
proportionally  than  it  does  the  adult . That  it  should  do  so  appears  per- 
fectly natural,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mode  of  its  operation  on  the 
human  system.  On  this  subject,  I am  aware  that  a great  differance  of 
opinion  exists.  By  some,  mercury  is  looked  upon  as  a stimulant;  while 
others  view  it  as  a sedative,  a familiar  acquaintance  with  its  effects,  how- 
ever; will  show,  I think,  that  it  may  be  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
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to  circumstances — according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given — the  length 
of  time  it  is  continued,  and  more  especially,  the  condition  of  the  system 
at  the  time  of  using  it,  A single  largo  dose  of  calomel  will  cause  nau- 
sea and  relaxation, : and  sometimes  unpleasant  prostration,  while  if  it  be 
given  in  smaller  doses  and  repeated  frequently,  it  will  occasion  irritation 
of  the  intestines,  and  general  disturbance  of  the.  vascular  and  nervous 
Systems*  In  the  former  case  acting  as  a profound  sedative,  and  in  the 
latter  as  a stimulant,  or  rather  irritant*  That  calomel  given  in  large  dor- 
ses operates  as  a sedative,  seems  to  be  proved,  not  merely  by  nausea  and 
prostration  which  it  frequently  produces,  but  by  other  considerations,. 
In  dysentery*  for  example,  in  the  adult,  a dose  of  twenty  grains  pf  calo- 
mel will  sometimes  allay  pain  and  irritation, , with  as  much  certainty  &s 
a dose  of  opium.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  effects  of  calomel  some 
interesting  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Annesley,  which  would  seem 
still  further  to  show,  that  in  large  doses  the  action  of  this  agent  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  that  of  a sedative* 
He  took  three  healthy  dogs,  and  gave  to  one,  3j.  of  calomel,  to  a second 
3ij.  to  a third,  3iij.  After  this  they  were  tied  up  in  a room. 

“ The  dog  which  took  3j.  did  not  appear  to  feel  any  kind  of  sickness, 
till  six  or  seven  hours  afterwards  when  he  vomited  a little.  He  was 
lively  the  whole  time,  and  ate  his  food  well ; had  been  purged  two  or 
three  times  5 dejections  of  a black  grpy  color. 

The  dog  which  took  3ij.  was  likewise  lively  and  ate  his  food  well, 
vomited  two  or  three  times,  and  was  purged  more  than  the  other ; he 
passed  tape  worms  and  the  dejections  were  black. 

The  dog  which  took  3Hj.  was  heavy,  and  apparently  uncomfortable 
the  whole  day,  and  did  not  vomit  at  all  5 he  was  purged  and  passed  a 
very  long  tape  worm;  dejections  also  black.** 

Twenty-four  hours  after  they  had  taken  the  calomel,  the  dogs  wepp 
all  hung,  and  five  minutes  after  they  were  dead,  they  were  examine^, 
and  the  vascularity  of  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  the  inverse  ratio  pf 
the  calomel  they  had  taken ; i.  e.  in  the  dog  which  had  taken  3iij.,  the 
vascularity  was  the  least,  and  so  on.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing 
this  with  the  condition  of  the  stomach  of  a dog  which  had  taken  no  cal- 
omel at  all,  an  examination  of  another  dog  Was  made ; and  here  the  sto- 
mach was  found,  to  he  more  vascular  than  in  any  of  the  others.  From 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Annesley  drew  the  oonclusion,  that  “ the  natu- 
ral and  healthy  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  is  that  of  high 
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vascularity,  and  that  the  operation  of  calomel  in  large  doses,  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  hdlammatory.”* 

The  foregoing  considerations  would  seem  to  show  that  calomel  in  full 
doses  i9  a local  sedative,  and  in  its  general  effects,  is  debilitating  to  the 
system  at  large.  Hence  its  great  utility  and  value  as  a remedy  in  many 
inflammatory  diseases. 

When  bn  the  other  hand,  it  is  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  it 
acts  not  unfrequently  as  a local,  as  well  as  a general  irritant,  producing 
immoderate  action  of  the  bowels,  and  general  irritation  of  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems.  Now  these,  we  know,  are  the  efiects  observed 
continually  in  the  adult,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  of 
them  must,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  aggravated  in  the  more  delicate  and 
sensitive  system  of  the  infant. 

What  shows  incontestibly  that  the  action  of  mercury  is  actually  more 
energetic  on  the  infant  than  the  adult,  is  the  fact,  that  when  salivation 
does  take  place  in  the  former,  as  it  sometimes  does,  its  effects  are  most 
disastrous.  Sloughing  of  the  gums  and  cheeks,  general  prostration  and 
death,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrences.  On  this  subject,  Dr 
Bkckall  justly  remarks,  “ a general  opinion  prevails,  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  young  subjects  resist  mercury*  Its  entrance  into  the  system 
they  certainly  do  resist,  more  than  we  could  expect  $ but  they  are  greatly 
overcome  by  salivations,  and  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  accidents 
may  well  set  us  constantly  on  our  guard.”f  Dr.  Ryan,  too,  says,  u Pty. 
alism  of  infants  is  often  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  gums  and  cheeks ; 
and  this  I have  known  to  occur  after  the  use  of  it  in  Hydrocephalus.”} 

Besides  being  more  energetic  in  its  action  on  the  infant,  mercury  is  also 
more  uncertain.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  every  other  active  agent  is  so.  In  the  adult  we  know  that 
mercury  varies  in  its  effects,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  system, 
and*  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient’s  constitution.  Thus  some  persons 
are  salivated  by  the  smaRest  quantity  of  this  metal,  while  others  resist 
the  influence  even  of  the  largest  quantities,  In  some,  febrile  action ; is 
others,  diarrhoea  and  exhaustion  take  place  even  from  moderate  doses. 
Hence  it  is,  that  every  prudent  physician,  if  unacquainted  with  the  pre- 
vious history  of  his  patient,  makes  it  a special  subject  of  inquiry  to  as- 
certain whether  he  has  ever  taken  mercury  previously,  and  hoyv  it  af- 

• Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  vol.  1 p 211. 
t Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies,  by  John  Blackall,  M.D.  p.126. 
} Manual  of  Midwifery.  By  Michael  Ryan,  M.  D.,  p.  477. 
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fects  him.  .Now,  in  the  young  infant,  of  course,  as  we  cannot  so  well 
have  the  benefit  of  this  information,  more  uncertainty  must  necessarily 
attend  its  operation. 

These,  then,  are  the  peculiarities  attending  the  operation  of  mercury  on 
young  subjects,  viz:  that  they  are  salivated  with  great  difficulty,  and 
that  notwithstanding  this,  the  effects  of  it  are  frequently  more  energetic 
and  uncertain  than  they  are  in  the  adult.  And  it  is  upon  these  as  the  ba- 
sis, that  I propose  to  make  a few  remarks  bearing  upon  the  practicalap- 
plieation  of  it  in  youiig  subject*. 

1.  If  salivation  occurs  so  rarely  in  children  under  a certain  age,  then 
it  is  evident  that  it  can  never  be  made  a criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
its  influence  on  their  systems.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  produce  this 
effect,  as  we  do  in  adults,  is  manifestly  improper.  In  eases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  get  the  system  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  other 
modes  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  judging  to  what  extent  the 
use  of  the  article  should  be  carried.  Now  this  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Even  in  adults,  where  w-e  have  the  benefit  of  salivation  as  a test,  all 
practical  physicians  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  frequently  to  decide 
when  it  is  proper  to  stop  the  use  of  the  remedy.  How  much  more  so 
must  this  difficulty  be  increased  in  the  young  infant,  where  we  are  left 
without  this  guide.  The  only  modes  of  judging,  of  course,  are  the  char- 
acter of  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  the  general  impression 
made  upon  the  disease  for  which  it  is  administered.  Both  these  are  evi- 
dently, however,  uncertain.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  for  the 
want  of  a more  certain  guide  than  we  at  present  possess,  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is,  in  many  cases,  unnecessarily  protracted,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  little  patient.  F rom  all  this  the  conclusion  is . obvious,  that 
in  the  use  of  this  article  in  the  young  subject,  much  greater  caution  is 
necessary  than  in  the  adult. 

2.  The  fact  that  mercury  may  prostrata  and  destroy  a young  child, 
even  though  it  does  not  cause  salivation,  it  is  to  be  feared  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  at  least  by  some.  We  have  known  calomel  given 
without  weight  or  measure,  to  a young  child,  and  the  reason  assigned  to 
justify  it  was,  that  it  could  do  no  harm,  because  it  would  not  salivate. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  no  opinion  can  be  more  unfounded,  and  no* 
practice  more  mischievous.  Although  a single  dose  of  calomel,  even 
though  large,  may  be  well  borne  by  children  of  an  ordinary  strength  of 
constitution,  yet  even  this  is  not-  entirely  safe  in  all  cases;  and  when 
these  doses  are  frequently  repeated,  particularly  in  delicate  habits,  the 
most  serious  consequences  may  result* 
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3.  Tlic  use  of  mercury  in  young  subjects  as  an  alterative,  should  in 
all  cases  be  conducted  with  great  caution.  There  is  no  practice  more 
common  than  that  of  continuing  the  use  of  this  agent  in  small  doses,  fox 
a considerable  time,  and  certainly  none  which  is  more  liable  to  abuse. 
Under  the  idea  that  the  dose  is  so  small,  and  from  no  salivation  appear* 
ing,  we  are  apt  to  infer  that  even  if  the  medicine  is  not  doing  any  good, 
it  is  certainly  not  doing  any  harm.  Any  improvement,  too,  which  oc- 
curs during  the  use  of  the  article,  is  sure  to  be  attributed  to  the  silent 
operation  of  it  on  the  system.  Now,  although  this  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  yet  it  is  not  invariably  so;  and  every  observing  physician 
must  have  been  aware  of  cases  in  which,  in  this  way,  the  article  has 
been  unnecessarily  and  injuriously  continued.  In  bowel  complaints,  un- 
der thb  idea  of  altering' the  secretions,  it  has  frequently,  no  doubt,  helped 
to  keep  up  the  very  intestinal  irritation  it  was  given  to  correct.  In 
other  cases  it  has  developed  the  latent  tendency  to  other  diseases,  such 
as  Scrofula,  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  &c.  In  adults  we  know  this  to  be 
very  often  the  case.  How  much  more  likely  is  all  this  to  happen  to  the 
young  infant. 

4.  In  the  use  of  mercury  in  young  children,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  their  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties. This,  of  course,  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  be  done.  A good  deal, 
however,  may  be  learned  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  parents.  Wherever  the  parents  show  indications  of  scrofula j or 
where  there  is  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  consumption,  great  caution 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  mercury  in  their  offspring. 

5.  Mercury  should  be  administered  with  great  caution  in  cases 
where  a child  has  been  sick  fora  considerable  length  of  time,  and  when 
the  strength  of  the  child  has  been  very  much  reduced.  In  this  state  of 
constitutional  depression,  a single  cathartic  dose  of  calomel  sometimes 
proves  fatal*  We  think  we  have  seen  more  than  one  case,  in  which  a 
child  has  been  irretrievably  prostrated  under  these  circumstances,  under 
the  false  impression  that  calomel  is  an  innocent  purgative  to  a child. 

6.  The  too  common  practice  of  giving  calomel  as  an  ordinary  purge, 
on  all  occasions,  is  certainly  Unjustifiable.  From  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  given,  it  is  unquestionably  resorted  to  in  a great  number  of 
cases  where  it  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  in  a great  number  where 
it  positively  does  harm.  The  misfortune  is,  that  its  use  is  not  limited  to 
an  occasional  dose,  but  it  is  too  often  given  in  every  slight  indisposition  of 
the  child.  Now,  in  this  way,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  use  of 
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4.  Swallowing  the  food  slowly,  or  in  small  quantities,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals, is  very  necessary. 

5.  A quantity  not  exceeding  the  real  wants  of  the  economy,  is  of 
prime  importance  to  health. 

6.  Solid  aliment,  thoroughly  masticated,  is  far  more  salutary  than 
soups,  broths,  &c. 

7.  Fat  meat,  butter,  oily  substances  of  every  kind,  are  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, offensive  to  the  stomach,  and  tend  to  grange  that  organ,  and 
induce  disease. 

8.  Spices,  pepper,  stimulating  and  heating  condiments  of  every  kind, 
retard  digestion  and  injure  the  stomach. 

9.  Coffee  and  tea  debilitate  the  stqmach  and  impair  digestion. 

10.  Alcohol,  whether  in  the  form  of  distilled  spirits,  wine,  beer,  cider 
or  any  other  intoxicating  liquors, impairs  digestion,  debilitates  the  stomach, 
and  if  persevered  in  for  a short  time,  always  induces  a morbid  state  of 
the  organ. 

11.  Narcotics  of  every  kind  impair  digestion,  debilitate  the  stomach, 
and  tend  to  disease. 

12.  Simple  water  is  the  only  fluid  called  for  by  the  system*,  artifickQ 
drinks  are  all  more  or  less  injurious;  some  more  than  others,  but  none 
can  claim  exemption  from  the  general  charge. 

13.  Gentle  exercise  after  eating,  promotes  digestion  more  than  indo- 
lent inactivity  or  rest.  Violent  exercise,  with  a full  stomach,  is  injurious. 

14.  Sleep,  soon  after  eating,  retards  digestion,  and  leads  to  debility 
and  derangement  of  the  stomach. 

15.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  strong  emotions,  disturb  digestion 
and  impair  the  functional  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  deteriorate  the  se- 
cretions generally. 
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A Mr.  Gayler  is  electrifying  the  people  at  Indianapolis  with  his  lec- 
tures and  exhibitions  in  animal  magnetism.  A correspondent  of  the 
State  Journal  says  that  four  persons  were  put  into  the  mesmeric  3tate, 
and  no  difference  was  perceived  between  this  and  their  natural  condition. 
u Their  feet  were  fastened  to  the  floor  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Gayler,  *o 
firmly  that  with  all  their  efforts  they  pould  not  move,  the  sense  ot  feel- 
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